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Presidential  Address 

13th  Annual  Session,  Institute  of  Historical  Studies, 
Panji  {Goa),  November  7-10-1975. 

Ganda  Singh 


I am  conscious  of  the  great  honour  that  the  Institute  has  done  me 
in  asking  to  preside  over  the  thirteenth  session  of  its’ annual  conference 
here.  I highly  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  regard  for  the  older  genera- 
tion of  workers  in  the  field  of  history  which  have  evidently  actuated 
it-  My  only  claim  to  this  honour  may  be  the  long  service  extending 
over  nearly  half  a century  to  the  cause  of  historical  research  and 
devotion  to  the  muse  of  history.  Over  the  last  many  years,  since  the 
inception  of  the  Institute,  I have  observed  with  immense  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  the  growth  of  this  body  and  have  admired  its  output  in 
the  field  of  extending  the  horizon  of  historical  studies  in  our  land. 

The  Quarterly  Review  of  Historical  Studies,  the  journal  of  the 
Institute,  has  not  only  maintained  its  high  academic  standard  but  also 
its  regularity  in  publication.  The  fact  that  some  of  its  out-of-print 
issues  had  to  be  reprinted  speaks  for  its  popularity  and  I hope  the 
readers  will  not  mind  the  slight  increase  in  its  subscription  from  the 
next  year. 

History  in  Modem  Indian  Languages  published  by  the  Institute 
during  the  current  year  is  the  first  survey  of  the  literature  in  all  the 
major  Indian  languages  for  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 
The  volume  not  only  helps  understand  the  minds  of  the  creative 
writers  of  those  days  but  also  to  a great  extent  achieves  a rapport  bet- 
ween the  historians  and  literateures.  Let  us  hope  the  three  promised 
volumes,  the  North  and  the  South  in  Indian  History  : Contact  and  Adjust- 
ment, the  Religious  and  Reform  Movements  and  their  Social  Contents 
and  Historical  Writings  on  the  Indian  Nationalist  Movement  will  be 
published  before  long. 

The  publication  of  the  four  volume  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  is  really  a novel  adventure  in  Indian  historiography  and  is 
a remarkable  achievement,  of  which  Dr  S.  P.  Sen,  the  enthusiastic 
Director  of  the  Institute,  may  rightly  feel  proud  for  it  owes  its  accom- 
plishment wholly  to  hi&  fertile  imagination  and  sturdy  pursuit  of  the 
noble  objective.  It  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  researchers  in 
the  field  of  national  movement  not  merely  a mass  of  valuable  material 
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but  has  also  introduced  a new  avenue  of  research.  So  far  the  historians 
depended  on  the  written  word  contained  in  documents  for  their  source 
of  information.  The  employment  of  the  technique  of  collecting  oral 
evidence  by  interviewing  knowledgeable  persons,  both  the  actors  and 
those  closely  associated  with  them,  has  added  new  dimensions  to  the 
scope  of  historical  research  and  is  being  adopted  by  others.  I con- 
gratulate Dr  Sen  and  the  Institute  for  their  achievements  and  trust  that 
he  will  come  forward  with  some  new  projects  of  lasting  value  to 
national  history. 

In  the  recent  past  in  our  country,  as  perhaps  elsewhere  also, 
vehement  protests  have  been  raised  against  what  is  termed  the  tradi- 
tional school  of  history  and  rumblings  of  the  demand  for  ‘new’  history 
have  been  audible.  In  political  circles,  voices  have  been  raised  for 
rewriting  the  history  of  India  owing  to  the  highly  unsatisfactory 
versions  prevalent  in  schools  and  junior  colleges.  Much  of  these 
criticisms  have  been  uninformed  and  based  on  no  positive  concept  of 
history.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a mere  political  approach  to  history 
has  presented  a distorted  picture  of  the  past  and  has  failed  to  present 
a correct  panorama  of  our  evolution  or  to  provide  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  emergence  of  the  national  movement  leading  to  the  freedom 
of  India  from  British  rule.  Also  it  has  left  out  of  the  ken  of  history 
a vast  field  of  our  socio-economic  development  which,  perhaps,  m ore 
than  political  forces,  has  determined  the  life  of  the  people.  The  politi- 
cal approach  necessarily  depicting  life  and  action  of  the  rulers  and  the 
class  with  which  they  were  intimately  associated  has  completely  ignored 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  tremblings  of  their  hearts,  their  cherished 
sentiments  and  the  inspirations  which  motivated  their  life  and  action 
have  found  very  little  response  in  the  historians.  This  inadequacy  of 
political  approach  has  rightly  been  denounced  by  new  generation  of 
historians.  But  the  alternative  mode  of  materialistic  interpretation 
of  history,  so  vehemently  emphasised  by  the  Marxist  school,  has  also 
not  wholly  succeeded  in  providing  explanation  of  historical 
process.  Undue  and  excessive  reliance  on  economic  motive  as 
the  determining  factor  of  social  action  provides  only  a monolithic 
approach  and  leaves  out  of  consideration  a wide  spectrum  of  human 
motivation.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  is  a dictum  which  is 
sublimely  ignored  by  the  Marxist  School.  To  me  the  quest  for  truth, 
which  is  the  essential  purpose  of  history,  demands  a plural  approach 
which  must  take  into  account  the  total  life  of  the  individual  or  the 
community,  social  behaviour,  religious  aspirations,  economic  pursuits, 
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ideas,  and  ideals  leavening  his  conduct.  Such  a comprehensive  approach 
alone  can  bring  out  fully  the  life  of  the  civilised  man  and  provide  ex- 
planations for  his  moods  and  actions.  For  a correct  understanding  of 
Indian  history  it  will  be  fatal  to  rely  solely  on  the  economic  motive. 
A major  propellent  of  action  in  our  country  from  the  ancient  past  has 
been  the  quest  for  liberation  of  the  soul  to  get  assimilated  into  the 
Supreme  Being.  Moksha  has  been  the  ideal,  the  end  to  which  all 
endeavours  have  been  directed,  and  one  of  the  modes  of  attaining 
salvation  preached  was  selflessness,  which  is  an  antithesis  of  the 
Marxist  ideal.  In  medieval  times  numerous  socio-religious  movements 
in  our  land  brought  into  prominent  focus  this  purpose  or  end  of 
human  activity.  Guru  Nanak,  saints  Kabir,  Ramanand,  Tukaram  and 
many  others  preached  the  path  of  freedom  from  bondage,  which  was 
more  spiritual  than  material.  In  this  inspiration  may  be  found  the 
roots  of  the  history  of  that  period.  Economic  interpretation  may  not 
be  adequate  to  explain  the  developments  then. 

The  simple  proposition  that  history  is  a record  of  the  past,  or,  as 
Ranke  put  it,  the  object  of  history  is  to  show  only  what  really  happen- 
ed, will  not  be  disputed  by  many.  That  “the  strict  presentation  of 
the  facts  is  the  supreme  law  of  historiography,”  will  be  accepted  as  a 
truism  But  when  we  come  to  an  examination  of  its  subject  matter, 
the  nature  of  facts,  the  primary  aim  of  historical  narrative,  the 
character  of  interpretation,  values,  explanations  and  meaning  and 
purpose  of  history,  conflicts  of  views  arise.  These  have  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  among  the  philosophers  of  history  for  over  more  than  a 
century.  There  has  also  been  a controversy  whether  history  is  a science, 
admitting  of  scientific  method  of  investigation.  Modern  thinking 
tends  to  give  it  the  status  of  science  and  insists  on  absolute  adherence 
to  scientific  techniques  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  which  is  given  the 
characteristic  title  of  historical  method.  Objectivity  is  an  essential 
feature  of  this  method  and  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  on  it. 
Objectivity  is  a relative  term,  and  at  best  it  implies  merely  absence  of 
subjectivity  in  making  judgements  on  historical  facts.  The  main 
elements  of  subjectivity  may  be  grouped  under  four  heads  : personal 
bias,  group  prejudice,  conflicting  theories  of  historical  interpretation 
and  underlying  philosophical  concepts.  As  defined  by  Walsh,  “Personal 
likes  and  dislikes  both  in  judgement  historians  make  and  in  their 
general  presentation  of  facts”  are  “serious  obstacles  to  the  attainments 
of  objective  truth  in  history.”  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  shake  these  off 
when  one  gets  conscious  of  his  partialities,  but  this  principle  must  be 
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accepted  “that  historians  ought  to  be  free  from  personal  prejudices  and 
condemn  those  historians  who  are  not.”  The  second  category,  though 
not  unlike  the  first,  may  be  difficult  to  shake  off,  for  religious  convic- 
tions, national  prejudices  and  such  like  group  consciousnesses,  which 
occasion  unrational  or  irrational  assumptions,  govern  the  whole  mass 
of  thinking  of  individuals  and  are  very  often  defended  as  justifiable. 
But  by  all  means  these  are  prejudices  which  make  for  obsessions  and 
vitiate  judicious  or  rational  interpretation.  However,  the  last  two, 
namely  conflicting  theories  of  historical  interpretation  and  underlying 
philosophical  concepts,  stand  in  a different  category  and  complete 
riddance  from  these  might  not  be  possible  or  even  necessary  for  impar- 
tial judgements.  The  golden  rule,  nonetheless,  will  be  to  subordinate 
them  in  the  interest  of  truth,  for  objectivity  is  the  basis  of  history  if 
it  seeks  to  arrive  at  truth. 

In  our  country,  emphasis  on  objectivity  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
laid  too  far.  A large  number  of  histories  here  are  marked  by  obsessions, 
strong  prejudices  or  blind  faith  in  religious  and  sectarian  beliefs.  Even 
moral  or  metaphysical  convictions  or  devotion  to  certain  isms,  like 
nationalism  or  Marxism,  condition  the  thinking  of  historians  and  pre- 
vent them  from  arriving  at  the  truth.  Religious  fanaticism  is  perhaps 
the  most  potent  force  in  this  direction  and  often  compels  even  accep- 
tance of  myths  and  illogical  assumptions  as  true  facts.  Medieval 
chronicles  when  taken  at  their  face  value  are  apt  to  darken  the  per- 
spective of  a historian  and  lead  him  on  to  elucidate  theories,  both 
ridiculous  and  untenable  logically.  For  example,  the  Muslim  theo- 
logians, who  recorded  chronicles  of  the  rulers  of  the  medieval  age, 
have  eulogised  their  service  to  Islam  by  repeating,  ad  nauseum,  the 
massacres  of  Hindus  and  destruction  of  temples  which  they  perpetrated 
in  crushing  political  revolts  or  local  rebellions.  A tally  of  the  numbers 
so  killed  would  lead  to  figures  so  colossal  that  not  a Hindu  might  have 
been  left  alive  in  the  land,  if  these  chroniclers  are  to  be  believed  in. 
Yet  we  know  that  the  majority  strength  of  the  Hindus  was  not  dissipat- 
ed and  there  was  no  total  destruction  of  their  places  of  worship,  To 
base  criticism  of  the  actions  and  policies  of  these  rulers  on  such  un- 
critical, exaggerated  statements  will  ■ not  lead  us  to  truth.  Also  the 
motives  of  those  rulers  have  at  times  been  misrepresented  as  being 
mainly  determined  by  religious  fanaticism.  Time  has  arrived  that 
historians  should  examine  these  accounts  with  a scientific  scrutiny  and 
sift  truth  from  a large  mass  of  fiction.  There  are  some  other  accounts, 
as  for  example  Sikh  chronicles,  which  have  not  escaped  the  taint  of 
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epical  exaggerations  and  mystical  speculations,  not  unoften  robbing 
their  saints  and  heroes  of  truthful  historicity.  There  are  a host  of 
such  other  examples  which  make  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  truth  unless 
these  are  examined  with  a critical  eye  and  scientific  technique.  Modern 
scholars  have  to  be  warned  to  be  careful  in  treading  their  path  and  to 
eschew  their  religious,  sec'arian  or  other  group  prejudices.  In  a similar 
category  may  also  fall  comments  on  the  nature  of  imperialism  by 
nationalist  historians.  There  is  little  doubt  about  certain  heinous 
features  of  imperial  rule  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  primary 
motive  of  imperialists  was  their  own  profit,  the  good  of  their  country 
and  the  increase  of  their  power.  A biased  view  of  imperial  rule  was 
a mighty  propaganda  handle  when  the  struggle  for  independence  was 
being  carried  on.  Public  opinion  had  to  be  kindled  and  sentiments  of 
hostility  roused  to  end  foreign  domination  of  whatever  nature  it  might 
be.  But  now  when  the  embers  of  war  have  been  extinguished,  time 
has  come  to  discard  bias  and  sentimentalism  and  evaluate  imperial 
rule  objectively,  assess  the  benefits  and  losses  impartially.  By  this,  I 
wish  merely  to  emphasise  that  true  history  can  be  arrived  at  by  object- 
ive approach  only,  free  from  all  biases,  individual,  group  or  ideological. 

Two  basic  concepts  have  been  advanced  by  philosophers  of  history. 
One  is  the  idea  of  progress  and  the  other  the  idea  of  freedom.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  generally  accepted  that  in  European  history 
“there  had  been  a progressive  movement  of  change  from  ancient  to 
modern  times.”  An  analysis  of  similarities  in  cultures,  modern 
and  ancient,  led  to  the  conviction  that  there  have  been  “uniform 
series  of  stages  in  the  development  of  mankind.”  That  there  has  been 
a trend  towards  progress  was  recognised  as  the  process  of  historical 
change.  The  term  progress  was  not  confined  to  any  one  phase  of  hu- 
man life.  It  was  a comprehensive  progress  affecting  every  aspect  of 
civilised  life.  This  idea  of  progress  is  intimately  related  to  the  other 
idea  put  forth  by  Hegel  and  reiterated  by  many  historians  that  the 
“clue  to  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  idea  of  freedom.”  To  Hegel, 
“World  history  exhibits  the  development  of  consciousness  of  freedom 
on  the  part  of  spirit,  and  the  consequent  realization  of  that  freedom.” 
To  Acton,  history  is  the  history  of  liberty.  This  will  imply  that  pro- 
gress has  been  in  the  direction  of  freedom,  more  and  more  liberty.  It 
implies  continuous  struggle  against  slavery  from  the  earliest  times 
onward.  From  slavery  to  feudalism,  empires,  national  states,  and  demo- 
cracy, parliamentary  or  popular,  there  has  been  steady  progression  in 
political  sphere.  But  alongside  this  change  towards  the  larger  associa- 
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tion  of  people  with  the  control  of  affairs,  there  have  been  demonstrations 
of  oppression,  massacres  of  mass  of  people  in  the  name  of  religion, 
empire  or  national  existence,  there  have  been  imposition  of  the  white 
people  on  the  coloured  races,  colonial  exploitation,  domination  of 
one  people  by  another  people,  exploitation  of  workers  by  capitalists 
and  cruelty  of  wars.  Progression  and  retrogression  both  have  been 
in  evidence,  but  man  has  been  sustained  by  the  hope  that  ultimately 
the  best  in  human  nature  will  assert  itself  and  bring  forth  the  Utopia 
wherein  inequalities  will  vanish,  exploitation  will  cease  and  all  the 
people  will  be  free  to  determine  their  life,  both  individually  and 
collectively.  This  is  the  end  to  which  history  looks  forward  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  correct  to  say  that  history  is  the  history  of  liberty.  But 
has  not  stress  been  laid  so  far  on  the  political  aspect  of  freedom  ? 
While  evolution  has  been  towards  democracy  which  is  the  accepted 
creed  of  modern  times,  has  it  led  to  the  liberation  of  man  from  other 
bondages  which  appertain  to  spirit,  to  the  mind  and  heart  ? Perhaps  in 
the  economic  sphere  also,  a lot  remains  to  be  done  for  the  freedom  of 
the  individual. 

In  the  realm  of  spirit,  human  mind  is  prone  to  blind  obedience  to 
religious  dogma  and  sectarian  superstitions  and  prejudices.  In  our 
country  from  very  ancient  times  there  have  been  consistent  revolts 
against  sacredotal  ritualism,  priestly  authority  and  irrational  dogmatism. 
The  Upnishads  marked  a revolt  against  formal  religion  represented  by 
innumerable  forms  of  sacrifice.  Buddhism  was  a protest  against  priest- 
craft and  subordination  of  reason  to  blind  faith.  In  the  medieval  times 
again,  the  entire  Bhakti  movement  as  propounded  by  saints  like 
Ramanuj,  Ramanand,  Nanak,  Kabir,  etc.,  was  a protest  against  the 
intrusion  of  the  priestly  class  between  the  individual  and  his  creator, 
the  Supreme  Being.  These  were  movements  of  the  people  against  the 
vested  interest  of  the  priest.  In  modern  times  also,  the  same  trend  is 
visible  in  the  reform  movements  launched  by  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  the 
Singh  Sabha  leaders.  Dayanand,  Vivekanand  and  others.  All  these 
protestant  movements  have  marked  resistance  against  exploitation  and 
inequality.  They  were  directed  not  merely  against  ritualism,  dogmat- 
ism and  intermediarism  between  God  and  man,  but  were  also  protests 
against  caste  hierarchy,  inequitous  treatment  of  the  depressed  classes 
and  inequality  betwen  man  and  woman.  In  so  far  as  these  were  their 
objectives,  all  such  movements  were  aimed  towards  freedom  and  deserve 
equal  recognition  with  the  political  process  towards  democracy.  Social 
and  cultural  freedom,  which  liberates  man  and  enables  him  to  exercise 
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his  faculties  to  the  fullest  extent  to  express  himself  and  without  which 
political  freedom  remains  but  a name,  demands  greater  attention  by 
historians.  It  is  deplorable  that  Indian  scholars  have  been  largely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  the  states,  the  actions  of  rulers,  their  wars,  inter- 
state relations  and  the  mechanism  of  government.  Time  has  come  when 
they  should  engage  themselves  in  an  extensive  and  intensive  study  of 
the  socio  cultural  and  religious  movements  which  alone  can  unravel  the 
sources  of  progress.  The  Institute  of  Historical  Studies  has  shown  us 
the  way  in  devoting  one  of  its  sessions  to  this  theme  and  the  papers 
read  therein  are  expected  to  be  published  soon.  It  is  for  the  scholars 
now  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  movements  they  are  interest- 
ed in  more  intensively  and  enrich  the  literature  thereon  with  their 
contributions. 

This  brings  me  to  related  aspect  of  history.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally affirmed  that  history  is  a continuity  and  unity.  It  means  that  no 
event  can  be  studied  in  isolation,  for  every  event  has  a causation  which 
might  be  related  to  the  remote  past  vertically  or  horizontally  in  space 
to  happenings  in  other  lands.  It  will  be  a truism  to  say  that  culture 
is  universal  and  has  deep  roots  in  the  past.  Modern  discoveries  in 
archaeology  and  anthropology  have  revealed  the  origins  of  many  of 
our  traditions,  customs  and  practices  whether  they  be  political,  economic 
or  social.  Archaeological  excavations  are  opening  up  vast  and  valuable 
sources  of  our  present  conduct.  Also  spatially,  modern  science  has 
brought  people  of  distant  lands  nearer  and  has  diminished,  if  not  elimi- 
nated, differences  which  distinguished  one  people  from  the  other.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  political,  economic  and  social  experiments  in  the 
contemporary  world  should  conform  to  a pattern.  But  even  in  the 
past  centuries,  mountains  oceans  or  deserts  did  not  operate  as  insuper- 
able barriers  to  cultural  contacts  or  commercial  transactions.  Migra- 
tions en  masse  of  tribes  and  peoples  led  to  assimilation  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  with  the  other  and  tended  to  produce  cultural  homogeneity. 
Ideas  in  one  region  were  transported  to  other  lands.  How  else  could 
Buddhism,  Christianity  or  Islam  have  that  wider  acceptance  extending 
over  the  continents  of  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa.  It  was  not  merely  these 
major  religions  or  idelogical  movements  which  transgressed  physical 
limits.  There  were  other  ideas  which  had  in  one  age  spread  over  vast 
territories.  Sufism,  mysticism  or  Bhakti  movements  were  similar  in  their 
inspiration  and  these  ideas  prevailed  over  the  lands  from  western  Europe 
to  China  in  the  period  of  fourteenth  to  sixteenth  century.  In  later 
centuries  we  find  similar  trends  of  reformism  or  revolts  against  sacredo- 
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talism  from  the  western  hemisphere  to  the  eastern  land  of  Japan.  That 
was  no  mere  accidental  coincidence.  In  our  interpretation  of  the  socio- 
cultural history  of  our  land,  we  cannot  ignore  the  forces  and  ideas  which 
were. operating  in  Europe,  West  Asia  or  East  Asia.  While  the  Muslim 
Sufis  and  the  Hindu  saints  and  scholars  were  preaching  universalism, 
and  Guru  Nanak  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  monotheistic  Sikhism, 
with  a classless  and  casteless  society  in  India  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  their  contemporary  Christian  saints  Martin  Luther, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  Jean  Calvin  were  working  at  reform  in  their 
respective  regions  in  the  far  off  Europe.  The  Indian  scholars,  therefore, 
must  be  conscious  of  this  unity  of  history.  For  history  is  essentially 
universal  or  world  history,  our  efforts  should  be  turned  in  that  direction. 
Local  histories  and  national  histories  must  all  be  integrated  with  world 
history  which  has  also  to  cease  to  be  merely  Power  oriented. 

I may  now  revert  to  the  theme  of  ‘new  history’  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  earlier.  The  need  for  a radical  alteration  in  the  con- 
ception and  method  of  history  arose  from  the  widespread  dissatis- 
faction with  the  conventional  procedure  of  academic  historians  of  the 
ninteenth  century  and  the  consciousness  that  scientific  methods  should 
be  applied  in  the  analysis  of  historical  facts.  With  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  past  through  archaeological  explorations 
and  the  increasing  availability  of  new  sources  of  material  on  medieval 
and  also  modern  periods  in  fields  other  than  political,  the  force  in 
the  demand  for  a change  in  the  thinking  and  functioning  of  historians 
for  a new  history  of  the  country  has  considerably  increased.  Greater 
emphasis  on  cultural,  social  and  economic  factors  will  brighten  the 
picture.  Application  of  scientific  method,  accepting  the  concept  of 
unity  of  history  and  its  continuity,  and  rational  interpretation  of 
factual  data  are  the  basic  postulates  of  history  writing.  I hope  and 
trust  that  our  younger  historians  will  adopt  these  methods  and  help 
realization  of  the  craving  for  new  history.  Only  then  will  materialise 
into  concrete  reality  the  dreams  of  the  older  generation. 

Last  year  at  the  twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  Institute  at 
Shillong,  I had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to  historical 
records  lying  in  oblivion  with  some  of  the  old  historic  families  in  the 
country,  with  Pandas  at  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  and  worship  and 
professional  genealogists  known  as  Bhatts  and  had  appealed  for  con- 
centrated efforts  through  government  and  other  agencies  for  their  pre- 
servation for  the  benefit  of  history.  With  some  financial  inducements,  it 
should  not,  I feel,  be  difficult  to  obtain  photostat  or  microfilm  copies  of 
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these  records.  I had  also  referred  at  some  length  at  the  Indian  History 
Congress  session  at  the  Jadavpur  University,  Calcutta,  to  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  the  Akhbarat  i- Darbar-i-Mualla  or  News  of  the  Imperial  Court 
of  the  Mughal  Emperors  preserved  in  the  Government  Archives  at 
Bikaner  in  Rajasthan  and  other  places.  How  I wish  something  was  done 
as  early  as  possible  to  prepare  analytical  catalogues  and  indices  of  the 
Akhbarat  for  the  facility  of  scholars  wishing  to  consult  them. 

Goa  has  been  the  centre  of  Jesuit  activities  ever  since  the  arrival  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  India  in  1498,  more  particularly  since  1536  when  the 
Diocese  of  Goa  was  founded.  The  Jesuit  reports,  documents  and  letters, 
both  published  and  unpublished,  preserved  in  India  and  abroad,  are  a 
very  valuable  source  of  material  for  our  religio-social  and  socio-poli- 
tical history  of  the  Mughal  and  later  periods.  Some  glimpse  of  it  could 
be  had  from  Sir  Edward  Maclagan’s  The  Jesuits  and  the  Great  Mughal 
and  from  Akbar  and  the  Jesuits  and  Jahangir  and  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Broadway  Traveller’s  series,  and  John  Correia-Afonso’s  Jesuit  Letters 
and  Indian  History.  But  the  Jesuit  records  are  scattered  all  over  Europe 
in  the  archives  of  Portugal,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Belgium.  I do  not  know  if  any  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
National  Archives  of  India  to  secure  zerox  or  microfilm  copies  of  them. 
If  not,  the  Government  of  India  should  be  moved  to  do  the  needful 
through  appropriate  channels. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I thank  you  very  much  for 
the  patience  and  forbearance  with  which  you  have  heard  me. 
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Some  Aspects  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur’s 
Life  and  Works 

Dr  G.  S.  Anand 


Section  I — Some  Aspects  of  Life 

Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  the  youngest  son  of  Guru  Hargobind  was 
born  at  Amritsar  on  April T,  1621.  He  became  the  ninth  Guru  of  the 
Sikhs  in  the  year  1664.  He  was  executed  by  the  order  of  the  Mughal 
Emperor  Aurangzeb  on  November  1 1,  1675  at  a place  which  is  now 
known  as  Gurdwara  Sis-Ganj,  in  Chandni  Chowk,  Delhi. 

Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  during  the  brief  period  of  his  Guruship 
travelled  with  his  missionary  zeal  almost  all  over  north-east  India,  as 
far  as  Assam,  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  brotherhood  of 
man  and  to  root  out  the  superstitions  and  other  ungodly  ways  of 
living  which  had  permeated  the  Hindu  society.  On  his  return  to  his 
headquarters  at  Anand  pur,  a town  founded  by  him  in  the  Punjab,  he 
was  approached  by  the  Kashmiri  Brahmans1  to  protect  Hinduism  from 
the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  Mughal  government.  Emperor  Aurangzeb 
had  issued  general  orders  to  demolish  all  the  schools  and  temples  of 
the  infidels  and  to  discourage  their  religious  teachings  and  practices 
with  a view  to  propagating  Islam.2  This  led  to  the  Guru’s  arrest  and 
his  subsequent  martyrdom  at  Delhi.  Scholars,  however,  differ  on  this 
point  due  to  inadequate  and  inaccurate  information. 

George  Forster,3  M’Gregor4  and  others  ascribe  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadur’s  arrest  and  subsequent  execution  to  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
Baba  Ram  Rai,  the  elder  son  of  Guru  Har  Rai.  But  this  is  hardly  an 
acceptable  proposition.  Had  it  been  so,  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  son  and 
successor  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  would  not  have  maintained  close 
relations  with  Baba  Ram  Rai5  after  his  father’s  death  nor  would  he 


* Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  Sewa  Singh,  Shahid  Bilas,  edited  by  Gyani  Garja  Singh,  Ludhiana,  1961,  pp.  59-60. 

2.  Sarkar,  J.  N.,  History  of  Aurangzeb  III.  p.  265- 

3.  George  Forster,  A Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  260. 

4.  M’Gregor  W.  L.,  The  History  of  Sikhs,  London,  1846,  Vol.  1,  pp.  66-67. 

5.  Bir  Singh  Bal,  Singh  Sagar,  MS  , pp.  85-93- 
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have  in  any  way  looked  after  the  interests  of  Baba  Ram  Rai’s  widow 
Mata  Panjab  Kaur.6  Moreover,  Baba  Ram  Rai  had  left  Delhi  in  1664 
and  settled  at  a place  now  known  as  Dehra  Dun,  where  he  died  on 
September  4,  1687.7 

The  author  of  the  Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin*  states  that  “Tegh  Bahadur 
gathering  many  disciples  became  powerful,  and  thousands  of  people 
accompanied  him.  A contemporary  of  his,  Hafiz  Adam,  who  was  a 
fakir  belonging  to  the  order  of  Sheikh  Ahmed  Sarhindi,  had  gathered 
about  him  a,great  multitude  of  followers.  Both  of  these  took  to  the 
practice  of  levying  forcible  exactions,  and  moved  about  in  the  land  of 
the  Punjab.  Tegh  Bahadur  took  money  from  Hindus  and  Hafiz  Adam 
from  Mussalmans.”9  Raymond,  the  translator  of  Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin , 
states  : “This  ir  an  (Tegh  Bahadur)  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  so 

many  thousands  of  people,  became  aspiring  and  he  united  his  concerns 
with  one  Hafyz-aadeem,  a Mahomedan  fakir.  — These  two  men  no 
sooner  saw  themselves  followed  by  multitudes,  implicitly  addicted  to 
their  Chief’s  will,  than  forsaking  every  honest  calling,  they  fell  to  sub- 
sisting by  plunder  and  rapine,  laying  waste  the  whole  province  of 
Panjab.”10  These  statements  were  mostly  followed  by  John  Briggs 
while  translating  a part  of  Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin.11  J.  D.  Cunningham12 
basing  his  allegations  on  Raymond’s  wrong  translation,  states  that  the 
Guru  was  taken  prisoner  for  his  crime  of  subsisting  himself  and  his 
disciples  by  plunder.  The  Guru  is  further  represented  to  have  levied, 
in  league  with  Hafiz  Adam,  a Mussalman  fakir,  disciple  and  Khalifa 
of  Sheikh  Ahmad  Sarhindi,  forcible  exaction  upon  rich  Hindus  while 


6.  Ibid. 

7.  This  date  is  recorded  on  the  last  page  of  the  Adi  Grnnth  (handwritten  copy)  pre- 
served at  Darbar  Sahib,  Dehra  Dun.  The  death  anniversary  of  Baba  Ram  Rai  is 
also  celebrated  every  year  on  this  very  day  at  Dehra  Dun. 

8-  Ghulam  Hussain  Khan,  Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin.  completed  in  about  A.  D.  1785  at 
Patna,  Nawal  Kishore  Press,  Kanpur,  1897,  p.  408-  A section  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  Sikhs  and  their  Gurus,  the  rest  is  comprehensive  history  of  India 
from  the  year  1706  to  1782.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  M-  Raymond,  Cal- 
cutta, 1902:  and  a part  of  it  was  also  translated  by  John  Briggs,  Allahabad,  1924. 
This  part  of  translation  is  mostly  wrong  and  therefore  not  reliable. 

9.  The  English  translation  has  been  quoted  from  A Short  History  of  the  Sikhs  by 
Teja  Singh  and  Ganda  Singh,  1950,  p.  57,  Footnote  No.  1- 

10.  M-  Raymond’s  translation  of  Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin , Calcutta,  1902,  Vol.  I,  p,  85. 

11.  John  Brigg’s  translation  of  a part  of  Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin , Allahabad,  1924, 
pp.  74-75. 

12.  J.  D.  Cunningham,  A History  of  the  Sikhs,  London,  1949,  pp.  67-68. 
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his  confederate  did  the  same  upon  wealthy  Mussulmans.  This  version 
has  been  accepted  and  followed  by  most  of  rhe  writers  on  the  Sikh 
history,13  but  all  this  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  nothing  in  the  original  Siyar-ul-Mutaakhirin  which  substantiates 
the  charge  that  the  Guru  “subsisted  himself  and  his  disciples  by 
plunder.”  Secondly,  as  regards  Guru’s  making  common  cause  with 
Hafiz  Adam,  one  may  rightly  question,  “whether  robbers  ever  made 
communal  distinction  between  their  victims.”14  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
from  many  reliable  works  on  famous  saints  by  the  learned  writers  of 
Ulema  class,  that  long  before  Aurangzeb’s  accession  to  power  (A.  D. 
1658)  Hafiz  Adam  had  left  Hindustan  and  died  at  Madina  (1053  A.  H / 
1643  A.  D.)  where  his  grave  lies  near  the  tomb  of  Usman  Razi-Ullah, 
the  third  Khalifa  of  Islam.  According  to  Nazeer  Ahmad  Deobandi,15 
Hafiz  Adam  died  on  14th  Shawal,  1053  A H./16th  December,  1643, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  headship  of  his  followers  in  Hindustan 
by  Sheikh  Hamid  Lahori.  Saiyad  Abdul  Hayee  Husani  Rai-Bareilvi16 
gives  23rd  Shawal,  1053  A.  H /25th  December,  1643,  as  the  date  of  his 
death;  in  Maulvi  Ghulam  Nabi’s  Mirat-ul-Qaunain ,17  as  well  as  in  Mirza 
Muhammad  Akhtar’s  Tazkar-i-  Auliya-i-Hind-wa-  Pakistan,1*  he  is  stated 
to  have  died  at  Madina  on  13th  Shawal,  1053  A H./15th  December, 
1643.  Above  all  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  writings  appear 
totally  incompatible  with  the  charges  levied  against  him. 

Dr  Ernest  Trumpp  states  that  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  “had  not  only 
a strong  band  of  Sikhs  with  him,  but  he  engaged  also  some  rural  clans 
to  enter  his  service,  promising  them  that  he  would  pay  them  hand- 
somely and  put  them  in  the  way  of  obtaining  booty.”  In  the  same 
strain  he  further  adds  that  “the  Guru  was  outlawed”  and  finally  ascribes 
“his  capture  and  execution  to  political  reasons.”19  Similarly  Frederic 
Pincott  states  that  “it  is  certain  that  Tegh  Bahadur  spent  his  life  in 


13.  Lt.  Col.  Malcolm,  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  1812,  pp.  38-39;  Syad  Muhammed  Latif, 
History  of  the  Panjab,  Calcutta,  1891,  p.  259;  Gokul  Chand  Narang,  Transforma- 
tion of  Sikhism,  Lahore,  Second  edition,  p.  121. 

14.  Teja  Singh  and  Ganda  Singh,  A Short  History  of  the  Sikhs,  1950,  p.  57,  footnote 
No.  1. 

15.  Nazeer  Ahmad  Deobandi,  Tazkarat-ul-Abdin,  pp.  124-25. 

16-  Saiyad  Abdul  Hayee  Hasani  Rai-Bareilvi,  Nazzat-ul-Khwatir,  Vol-  5,  pp.  1-2. 

17.  Maulvi  Ghulam  Nabi,  Mirat-ul-Qaunain,  p.  417. 

18.  Mirza  Muhammad  Akhtar,  Tazkar-i-Auliya-i-Hind-wa-Pakistan,  p.  401. 

19.  Dr  Ernest  Trumpp,  The  Adi  Granth,  London,  1877,  p.  LXXXIX. 
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violent  antagonism  to  the  Muslim  rulers  of  the  country.”20  These 
statements  have  been  followed  by  Syad  Muhammad  Latif 21  and  many 
others.  All  these  accounts  are  based  on  some  of  the  Sikh  Sakhis, 
translated  by  Sardar  Attar  Singh  of  Bhadour  from  the  original 
Gurmukhi  under  the  name  of  “The  Travels  of  Guru  Teg/i  Bahadur  and 
Guru  Gobind  Singh”'*2  and  they  all  allude  to  this  source.  But  from  the 
internal  evidence  contained  in  the  Sakhis  it  is  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  first  thirty-eight  Sakhis  refer  to  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  while  the 
remaining  (39-1 18)  Sakhis  to  Guru  Gobind  Singh.23  As  all  the  Sakhis 
on  which  Trumpp,  Pincott  and  others  relied,  come  after  Sakhi  38.  and 
are  exclusively  concerned  with  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  their  assessment 
of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  “as  a pretender  to  power  and  as  a disturber  of 
peace”  has  evidently  no  legs  to  stand  upon.  Thus  the  view  that  Guru 
Tegh  Bahadur’s  arrest  was  due  to  his  having  taken  up  the  cause  of 
Kashmiri  Hindus  cannot  be  discarded,  particularly  because  it  is  also 
supported  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Guru  Gobind  Singh  himself 24 
Section  II — Some  Aspects  of  Works 

There  are  59  Shabadas  and  56  Sltlokas  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
available  in  Sltti  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  These  Shabadas  are  composed  in 
various  Ragas  and  Ragnis.  The  details  are  as  under  : 


Name  of  Ragas/ 
Ragnis 

Dopade 

Tipde 

Chaupade 

Tola!  number 
of  Shabadas 

Gauri 

7 

2 

— 

9 

Asa 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Devgandhari 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Bhaihagira 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Sorath 

4 

8 

— 

12 

20.  An  article  written  by  Frederic  Pincott,  and  included  in  A Dictionary  of  Islam,  by 
Thomas  Patrick  Hughes,  London,  1885,  p.  593. 

21.  Syad  Muhammad  Latif,  History  of  the  Punjab , 1891.  p.  259. 

22.  Sardar  Attar  Singh,  The  Travels  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh, 
Lahore,  1876. 

23.  Sakhi  Pothi  (Sri  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  jio  te  Sri  Guru  Gobind  Singh  jio  de  Malwa 
desh  ratan  di  Sakhi  Pothi;  MS.  undated  without  the  name  of  the  writer;  appears 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  completed  during  the  second  half  of  eigh- 
teenth century  edited  by  Bhai  Vir  Singh,  Amritsar,  1950. 

24.  The  relevant  portion  reads  : — 

f3Hc?  atm  yg  3 igr  n cfit  at  ag  wfe  mar  it 

Hmfs  fif3  fssl  (PbI  stsT  11  hTh  ua  jfl  <5  fgal  unau 

(■sfosBma,  V-13.) 
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Dhanasri  4 

iaitsri  2 
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A critical  study  of  these  works  unmistakably  reveals  him  as  a great 
artist.  By  reciting  them  one  experience  as  if  one  is  tasting  ambrosia. 

A superficial  reading  of  the  hymns  is  likely  to  lead  one  to  the 
erroneous  view  that  the  Guru  preached  renunciation  of  all  worldly 

activities  as  Maya  and  illusion.  This  assumption  would  belie  the 

entire  tenor  of  his  life  and  his  teachings.  From  childhood  the  Guru 
was  given  to  meditation  and  solitude  and  thereby  accumulated  great 
spiritual  energy.  As  soon  as  he  assumed  the  Guruship  he  found  that 
even  the  followers  of  the  Gurus  had  fallen  into  evil  ways.  The 

situation  demanded  the  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 

righteous  living.  He,  therefore,  impressed  upon  them  to  subordinate 
their  earthly  cravings  and  devote  their  energies  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind. He  preached  the  doctrine  of  self-abnegation  and  self-control 
so  that  the  people  may  be  ready  to  face  every  danger  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Dliarma. 

His  elevating  hymns  couched  in  simple,  yet  chaste  Hindi,  are  full 
of  deep  devotion  to  God  and  of  complete  surrender  of  self  to  His  Will. 
Himself  a householder,  he  did  not  preach  renunciation  of  all  worldly 
activities,  and  did  not  ask  his  followers  to  abandon  their  normal  res- 
ponsibilities and  assume  the  role  of  an  ascetic  in  search  of  God.23  For, 
as  he  said,  God  may  be  realised  within28  and  not  without.  Yet  he 
emphasised  the  evanescent  nature  bf  worldly  attachments  and  the  im- 
portance of  minimising  physical  needs  and  of  abstaining  from  craving 
for  material  gains  and  comforts.27  Nirbhaya  is  a sort  of  climax  to 


25.  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  p.  684. 

26.  Ml,  p.  727. 

27.  SriGruru  Ganth  Sahib,  pp.  536,  1187,  1231,  1426,  1428. 
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his  spiritual  yearnings.  ‘ Abhaya ’ denotes  prayer  for  invoking  the  grace  of 
the  divinity  to  take  the  devotee  under  his  protecting  wing  28  ‘Nirbhaya’ 
signifies  fearlessness  from  death  and  mortal  pangs  which  afflict  mankind.29 

During  his  missionary  tours  in  Assam,  which  Guru  Nanak  had 
already  visited,  Tegh  Bahadur  propagated  the  doctrine  of  equality  and 
brotherhood  of  man  and  enjoined  upon  his  listeners  ever  to  remember 
God  and  repeat.  His  Name  in  every  situation,  pleasure  or  pain,  success 
or  failure.  He  said,  “God  resides  within  us  all,  but  remains  hidden  or 
eclipsed  by  a veil  of  /Vfayu.”30  It  is  only  by  abrogating  it  t Maya)  through 
constant  control  of  passion  and  by  His  unceasing  remembrance  that  one 
can  obtain  His  vision,  comforts,  joys,  success,  fearlessness  and  ultimately 
Nirvan.31  God’s  Name  has  the  charm  of  washing  away  the  filth  and 
stains  of  all  sins,  evil  inclinations  and  fear  of  sorrows  and  death.32  It  is 
the  only  dependable  support  during  the  time  of  calamity33  and  transports 
a devotee  into  the  realm  of  trans-cendentai  bliss34  where  one  resides 
undisturbed  by  worldly  pains  and  pleasure,  and  the  soul  blends  with 
God  as  water  mingles  with  water.35  To  quote  his -last  Shloka  : — 

The  Name  of  Lord  has  permeated  my  soul. 

Lord’s  remembrance  gives  peace,  effacing  all  agony  ; 

There  is  nothing  else  like  it  ; 

Through  it,  His  presence  is  revealed  as  if  in  a vision.36 

To  denote  Him,  the  Nameless,  Formless,  Omnipotent, 
All-Pervading,  All-Permeating,  Indivisible  and  Ihdestructible  Supreme 
Being,  the  Guru  used  in  hymns  the  words  Rama,  Govinda,  Hari,  Murari 
and  other  expressions  which  had  been  current  from  times  immemorial. 
This  accounts  for  the  ready  acceptance  of  his  hymns  as  prayer  by  the 
people. 


38.  Ibid.,  pp.  703,  902. 

29.  Ibid.,  pp.  220,  632,  726,  1428. 

30.  Ibid.,  pp.  220,  684,  702,  727. 

31.  Ibid.,  pp.  220,  536,  726,  901,  1008,  1426,  1429. 

32.  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  pp.  220,  411,  830,  902,  1427- 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  1429. 

34.  Ibid.,  pp.  536,  901,  1427-29. 

35-  Ibid.,  pp.  633-34. 

36.  Ibid.,  p.  1429. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Martyrdom 

R.  L.  Ahuja* 


History,  says  H.  C.  Carr,  “is  a continuous  process  of  interaction, 
between  the  historian  and  his  facts,  aD  unending  dialogue  between  the 
present  and  the  past.”  True,  this  interaction  may  involve  disputation  of 
old  facts,  a discovery  of  new  facts  and  a challenge  to  the  interpretation 
of  facts  hitherto  known.  The  dialogue  is  likely  to  lead  the  study  of 
new  motives  and  to  philosophising  over  policies  and  their  motives.  The 
learned  historian  would  therefore  warn  us  saying  that  “the  facts  are 
really  not  at  all  like  hsh  on  the  fishmonger’s  slab.  They  are  like  fish 
swimming  about  in  a vast  and  sometimes  inaccessible  ocean”  like  the 
Moghul  Age. 

But  ‘the  historian  will  get  the  kind  of  fish  he  wants  to  catch’  like 
Khafi  Khan,  Ghulam  Hussain,  Bhim  Sen,  Bernier  or  Manucci.  Secondly, 
“the  historian  (unlike  a chronicler)  belongs  not  to  the  past  but  to 
the  present,” — in  spite  of  his  professed  love  of  the  past,  which  is  but 
‘an  expression  of  nostalgic  romanticism  of  old  men  and  old  societies,  a 
symptom  of  loss  of  faith  and  interest  in  the  present  or  future.’  His 
function  is  ‘an  imaginative  understanding  for  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  is  dealing,  for  the  thought  behind  their  acts,’  ...  In  order 
to  arrive  at  such  an  ‘imaginative  understanding’,  which  does  not  imply 
agreement,  ‘the  duty  of  the  historian  is  to  respect  his  facts,’  to  be  sure 
that  ‘his  facts  are  accurate,’  and  to  take  to  ‘interpretation,  which  is  the 
life  blood  of  history.’  Written  on  the  basis  of  ‘accurate  facts’  and  with 
‘imaginative  understanding,’  History,  says  Professor  Oakeshott,  is  the 
historian’s  experience.  It  is  ‘made’  by  no  body  save  the  historian  : ‘to 
write  history  is  the  only  way  of  making  it.’ 

The  story  of  Guru  Arjan  Dev  or  that  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  is  not 
only  a biography  of  a saint  but  also  a ‘historical  fact’  or  to  use  the 
language  of  science,  a historical  ‘.event’  which  is  as  dynamic  as  Carr’s 
‘swimming  fish’  in  ocean  of  the  Moghul  Age.  To  call  one  a martyr  and  a 
robber,  at  once  is  to  challenge  the  interpretation  of  dynamic  truth. 
Socrates,  Christ,  Mansoor,  Bhagat  Singh  and  his  comrades,  and  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  Lahore  and  Meerut  Conspiracy  cases,  besides  the  daring 


* 524,  Model  Town,  Jullundur  city. 
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souls  of  the  Kamagata  Marti  fame,  were  all  indicated  as  criminals  in  their 
own  time  and  by  the  then  ruling  governments.  But  they  were  men  with- 
out personal  motives,  without  personal  lapses,  without  rancour.  They 
stood  for  causes  immeasurably  higher  than  their  persons  and  symbolised 
them  on  the  epic  stage  of  the  human  drama.  It  is  to  this  school  of  mar- 
tyrs that  the  two  Gurus  belonged  and  lent  a national  character,  creating 
thereby  a tradition  that  blazed  the  trail  for  centuries  to  come. 

Such  an  individual  transcends  his  individuality  and  becomes  a 
representative  of  his  people,  though  unelected,  a silent  spokesman  of  their 
feelings  and  sentiments,  for  his  actions  speak  for  him  as  well  as  for  his 
people.  Even  as  an  artist  feels  more  keenly  than  others,  visualises  the 
course  of  trend  of  things  more  vividly  than  others,  and  expresses  it 
more  eloquently  than  others,  through  his  chosen  medium,  so  does  a 
great  martyr  like  Guru  Arjan  Dev  or  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur.  In  this 
respect,  he  is  an  artist,  who  uses  his  own  person  as  raw  material  of  his 
art,  trims  it,  cuts  it,  chisels  it,  refines  it,  and  thus  gives  it  a shape  and 
a beauty  for  generations  to  look  at  and  admire.  It  is  like  a sculptor 
making  his  own  statue,  hewn  out  of  a rock  and  shaping  into  a Socrates, 
a Christ  or  a Mansoor  ! The  Martyrs  of  the  world  have  made  such  a 
statuary  out  of  the  mass  of  humanity  and  placed  these  in  the  museum 
of  history  for  posterity  to  emulate. 

II 

These  martyrs  take  a cosmic- view  of  life  in  its  infinite  variety,  even 
as  a man  sitting  in  a high  watch-tower  watches  people  below  going 
about  in  their  round  of  daily  life,  like  moving  pictures  on  the  screen, 
acting  out  their  parts.  What  happens  to  them  or  what  they  do  to  others, 
seems  to  be  a part  of  the  order  and  flow  of  life.  Every  man  moves  not 
only  with  the  flux  of  time  but  gravitates  also  round  the  axis  of  his 
personality,  like  the  mother  earth  herself.  Time  comes  when  the  cosmic- 
view  holder  is  himself  pushed  into  the  arena  of  action  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not.  It  is,  however,  incidental  to  the  behaviour  of  things  in  which 
so  many  forces  religious,  political,  economic,  natural  and  emotional  are 
at  play,  passing  by  or  just  touching  each  other  and  then  flying  off  at  a 
tangent,  or  meeting  at  cross-purposes  or  getting,  involved  to  each  other’s 
fulfilment  or  destruction.  It  is  beyond  arithmetical  calculation  to  assess 
or  forestall  the  results  of  the  impact  or  clash  whether  in  time  or  in 
magnitude.  That  is  what  in  our  failing  to  make  out,  we  call  pre-ordina- 
tion as  if  everything  has  been  planned  for  the  whole  life-span  or  even 
for  the  whole  cycle  of  births  and  rebirths,  to  the  minutest  details,  by  an 
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eternal  record-keeper  in  an  infinity  of  records.  What  contingency  one  is 
likely  to  face,  when  travelling  by  a bus,  car,  plane  or  even  while  riding 
on  a bicycle,  or  what  organic  action  of  his  own  body  would  smite  him 
down,  is  beyond  anybody’s  apprehension,  though  a matter  of  everybody’s 
observation.  The  pattern  of  life  is  so  complex  and  the  movements  of 
social  atoms  are  so  unco-ordinated  that  invisible  and  unknown  factors 
keep  jostling  it  at  unknown  angles  with  the  result  that  the  law  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  does  not  seem  to  be  geometrically  at  work  if  at  all. 

The  Cosmic  view  of  life  comprehends  both  infinity  as  well  as  eter- 
nity. Just  imagine  for  a minute  that  the  earth  stops  both  revolving  and 
rotating.  Time  then  with  its  changes  will  be  struck  off  its  existence. 
It  will  the  eternal  day  or  the  eternal  night.  This  figment  of  imagination 
has  created  Heaven  and  Hell  with  their  eternal  day  and  eternal  night, 
respectively.  Suppose,  again,  that  the  Sun  is  a sentient  and  conscious 
being  watching  from  afar  the  entire  planetary  system  revolving,  or  hung, 
in  the  space.  What  would  our  sense  of  ‘infinity’  mean  to  it,  except  a 
shrunken  vision  or  view  of  the  planets  ? Infinity  would,  then,  be  squeez- 
ed into  a visible  area  of  space.  Eternity  and  infinity  would,  then,  come 
readily  within  purview,  by  losing  their  absoluteness.  Accepting,  however, 
the  physical  impossibility  of  these  two  suppositions,  let  us  extend  it  to 
the  domain  of  mind  and  imagination.  When  a mind  realises  the  rela- 
tivity of  things  mundane  and  contemplates  the  eternity  of  cosmos  and 
the  mortality  of  things  earthly,  the  pettiness  of  men  and  their  motives, 
the  pomp  and  the  variety  of  worldly  power,  one  cannot  but  smile  and 
look  pitifully  at  the  bloated  ego  of  the  power-drunk  demi-angels  of  men. 
The  saint  shut  up  in  a cage  did  not  feel  the  humiliation  of  it,  for  he  felt 
more  keenly  that  the  whole  of  the  Hindustan  was  a prison-house  for 
its  natives,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people,  ever  humiliated 
for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  more  ancient  than  and  more  highly  cultured 
than  that  of  him  who  murdered  his  brothers,  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
a saint  in  a cage  lest  he  should  escape  the  arms  of  Moghul  law,  touches 
the  very  height  of  absurdity,  of  which  Auraugzeb  alone  could  be  capable. 
Would  not  a Brahm-gyani  laugh  at  the  fears  of  the  King  emperor  who 
chased  Dara  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Bolan  Pass  and  bribed  the  tribal 
chief,  whom  the  guest  had  once  saved  from  death,  to  seize  his  guest  and 
betray  him  to  Aurangzeb  against  all  cannons  of  the  Baluchi  ethics  ! A 
religion  sinks  into  barbarism  when  it  is  shorn  of  ethics. 

It  is  this  cosmic  view  of  things  that  would  not  bend  before  violence 
but  choose  to  break  under  its  evil.  Whatever  violates  the  natural  right 
to  existence,  is  an  evil.  To  force  a person  to  do  anything  against  his 
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conscience  is  to  commit  violence  on  him.  To  order  him  to  change  his 
religion  at  the  point  of  bayonet  is  to  be  guilty  of  physical  violence,  also. 
Martyrdom  implies,  therefore,  being  subject  to  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  violence,  a double  evil  that  a king-emperor  chose  to  inflict  in 
the  name  of  God  that  does  not,  actually,  exist  as  the  Ruler-resident  of 
the  Seventh  Heaven  surrounded  and  waited  upon  by  numerous  glittering 
angels  who  run  on  his  errands  day  and  night.  Witch-hunting  in 
Europe  has  a close  parallel  to  Kafir-hunting  in  Asia  and  both  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  Great  and  the  Merciful.  Freedom  of  faith  was  first 
affirmed  in  India  by  Queen  Victoria  in  her  Proclamation  of  1858  and 
is  now  a cardinal  principal  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  by  U N O.,  though  Pakistan  repudiated  it  in  its  very  genesis. 

Even  in  the  middle  ages  when  king-emperors  reigned  in  the  name 
of  God  and  thereby  received  the  sanctity  of  their  divine  right  to  personal 
rule,  there  were  saints  in  India  and  in  the  Punjab  too  who  claimed  the 
right  to  exist  as  human  beings,  and  gladly  offered  to  forego  it  in  order 
to  reaffirm  their  right  to  freedom  of  faith.  When  both  life  and  consci- 
ence are  threatened,  one  naturally  offers  resistence  howsoever  feeble  it 
may  be.  True,  there  are  forced  conversions  even  as  there  are  instances 
of  forced  or  bonded  labour,  serfdom,  sex  atrocities  and  enormities 
committed  under  the  whip  of  the  strong.  They  hurt  both  the  tyrant 
and  the  victim.  Human  nature  reacts,  in  the  form  of  Nemesis,  a-con- 
scious  or  unconscious  motive  of  revenge  which  takes  subtler  forms  and 
sometimes  several  generations,  to  wreak  itself  on  the  evil  doer  and  his 
kinsmen.  When  the  seeds  of  evil  are  sown,  they  take  their  own  time 
and  place  to  sprout,  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.  That  is  the  ethical-cum- 
psychological  belief  the  saint,  among  men,  cherishes.  That  is  what  is 
called  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil  which  declines  and 
falls  not  simply  by  expending  itself  out,  but  also  by  receiving  some 
unexpected  blows  from  unperceived  quarters.  The  whole  history  of 
Turkish  Sultanate  and  Moghal  Imperialism  is  a story  of  violence  and  co- 
unter-violence, chicanery  and  counter-chicanery.  The  very  Roshan  Ara 
who  was  Aurangzeb’s  help  meet  in  treachery  against  humiliation,  defeat 
and  disgrace  of  Dara  Shikoh  and  his  family,  was  herself  poisoned  to 
death  by  Aurangzeb  himself  for  later  allegedly  inciting  Aurangzeb’s  son, 
Akbar,  against  Auranezeb  himself.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
known  so  far  as  the  working  of  the  Nemesis. 

Ill 

What  I have  been  driving  at  is  the  implicit  faith  of  the  saint,  like 
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that  of  the  two  Gurus,  in  the  cumulative  reaction  against  evil,  snow 
hailing  to  smite  its  own  creator  like  the  genie  liberated  from  a pot.  It 
is  this  implicit  faith  in  the  ultimate  good  that  heartened  them  up  to 
resist  evil.  Their  resistence  was  passive,  like  the  one  later  formulated 
by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  termed  ‘Satyagrah’,  of  which  the  greatest  and 
earliest  examples  have  been  Guru  Arjan  Dev  and  Guru  Tsgh  Bahadur. 
Unlike  them.  Guru  Hargobind,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  and  his  disciple- 
convert,  Banda  Singh  Bahadur  offered  active  resistence.  They  were  all 
rebels  against  religious  slavery.  But  their  resistence  was  of  two  types, 
passive  and  active.  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  like  Guru  Arjan  Dev  before 
him  refused  to  accept  the  imperial  command  of  conversion  and  they  both, 
in  Their  time  surrendered  their  person,  in  place  of  their  birthright  to 
religious  freedom. 

The  martyrs  who  have  raised  the  head  of  humanity  for  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  have  had  two 
strong  motives  for  their  attitude  of  rebellion,  active  or  passive.  They 
felt,  in  the  first  place,  the  enormity  of  oppression  which  rendered  them 
slaves  in  their  own  land,  of  being  treated  as  sub-human  beings,  and 
deprived  of  their  natural  right  to  breathe  freely  and  to  think  and  believe 
as  they  thought  and  believed  the  world  order  or  the  metaphysical  order 
to  be.  Beliefs,  watered  by  devotion  and  cultivated  by  faith,  take  root 
in  the  depth  of  man’s  being  as  sentiments.  To  uproot  them  is  to  uproot 
a tree  trunk,  branches  and  all.  It  is,  indeed,  a hard  job,  the  toughest 
of  its  kind.  To  uproot  a tree  of  faith  is  to  kill  a man  for  his  sentiments 
whether  rooted  in  idol-worship  or  in  the  concept  of  the  seventh  Heaven 
or  in  the  concept  of  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  like  wrenching  of  heart  strings  to 
pulp.  Still  more  terrible  is  the  prospect  of  being  walled-up  alive  or  boiled 
in  hot  water  alive  or  to  be  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  limb,  that  makes  the 
looker  one’s  flesh  creep  at  the  mere  sight  of  it.  How  terrible  the  actual 
agony  of,  being  roasted  alive  or  torn  limb  by  limb  We  cannot  even 
contemplate  it  with  equanimity.  And  yet  the  martyrs  bore  it  in  the 
faith  that  a life  of  a coward  is  much  more  degrading  than  the  physical 
suffering  inflicted  in  cold-blood  by  a tyrant,  in  the  name  of  God.  If 
there  is  a God,  as  they  all  believed  Him  to  exist,  from  the  core  of  their 
heart,  He  will  judge  the  crime  of  the  one  committed  in  His  name  and 
the  agony  of  the  victim  who  had  no  political  power  to  propagate  his 
word,  but  spiritual  strength  to  bear,  in  His  name,  the  horriblest  of 
horrible  tortures  that  Satan  alone  could  suggest  to  man  intoxicated  with 
power  and  pride. 

Their  sense  of  honour  which  was  born  of  their  passion  for  freedom, 
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was  equalled  only  by  their  sense  of  responsibility  which  was  born  of 
their  passion  or  devotion  to  their  people.  Many  a tribe  in  those  days 
transferred  its  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  their  rulers  and  flourished. 
And  yet  some  had  their  doubts.  They  felt  they  owed  some  loyalty  to 
those  whose  blood  tingled  in  their  veins.  They  felt  they  owed  some 
loyalty  to  those  whose  culture  and  thought  they  had  inherited,  valued 
and  cherished.  They  felt  they  owed  some  loyalty  to  the  land  in  the 
climate  of  which  they  had  lived,  breathed,  grown  strong  and  built  up 
themselves  into  a people,  with  a genius  of  its  own.  This  three-fold 
loyalty  to  the  common  blood,  common  heritage  and  common  brother- 
hood had  grown  into  a passionate  identity  which  rejected  any  attempt 
at  alienation.. 

It  was  this  loyalty  to  the  fundamental  values  that  drove  Bhai  Nand 
Lai  to  seek  asylum  with  Guru  Gobind  Singh  who  had  revived  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  fighting  class  devoted  entirely  to  warfare,  in 
order  to  infuse  a new  spirit  of  self-defence  in  a people  emasculated  by 
tyranny  and  oppression.  It  was  this  loyalty  to  basic  values  that  led  the 
Pandits  of  Kashmir  to  inter-marry  among  Pandit  converts  to  the  alien 
religion,  a custom  which,  at  the  instance  of  bigots,  Shahjahan  stopped 
by  a royal  farman.  It  was  this  loyalty  which  threw  the  Kashmiri  Pandits 
in  a fix  when  Aurangzeb  issued  a farman  decreeing  that  all  temples  be 
demolished  along  the  schools  run  in  them,  [t  was  this  spirit  of  loyalty 
which,  later,  moved  the  school  boy  Haqiqat  Rai  to  turn  down  the  offer 
of  apostacy  and  follow  the  example  of  the  great  Gurus.  It  is  this  spirit 
of  identity  that  helped  the  Indian  culture  to  survive  when  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Sumerian  and  Babelian  cultures  and  their  followers  have  all 
decayed  with  the  onslaughts  of  political  storms  and  historical  incursions. 

When  this  sense  of  identity  is  deep  and  yet  passionate  a leader 
becomes  the  centre  of  his  people’s  hopes  and  aspirations,  of  their  refuge 
and  salvation.  And  that  makes  him  a symbol  of  what  they  are  and 
aspire  to  become. ‘Man  lives,’  says  Tolstoy,  ‘consciously  for  himself  but 
is  an  unconscious  instrument  in  the  attainment  of  the  historic  universal 
aims  of  humanity.’  It  can  be  said  of  man  with  a difference,  not  of  evey 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  But  the  application  of  the  idea  holds  good  when 
we  talk  of  notable  saints  of  India  in  general  and  of  the  Punjab  in  parti- 
cular. Guru  Arjan  Dev  and  Guru  |Tegh  Bahadur  lived  consciously  not 
for  themselves  though  they  underwent  terrible  sufferings  individually. 
They,  however,  were  an  instrument  of  the  historic  and  conscious  aim  of 
Indian  humanity,  viz..  Political  Secularism.  ‘The  great  man  of  the  age,’ 
says  Hegel,  ‘is  the  one  who  can  put  into  words  the  will  of  his  age,  tell 
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his  age  what  its  will  is,  and  accomplish  it.  What  he  does  is  the  heart 
and  essence  of  his  age;  he  actualizis  his  age.’  The  two  Gurus  did  what 
was  ‘the  heart  and  essence’  of  the  Moghul  age.  They  ‘actualized  their 
age’  by  translating  its  Will  into  personal  and  symbolic  sacrifice.  A great 
man,  to  quote  Carr,  again,  is  ‘an  outstanding  individual  who  is  at  once 
a product  and  an  agent  of  the  historical  process,  at  once  the  represent- 
ative and  the  Creator  of  social  forces  which  change  the  shape  of  the 
world  and  the  thoughts  of  men.’  How  apt  would  this  description  of  a 
great  man  be  if  we  apply  it  to  our  martyrs,  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
who  created  a social  force  that  has  given  a new  direction  to  our  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

Lastly,  we  may  take  a passing  note  of  two  courses  of  resistance,  pas- 
sive and  active.  Passive  Resistance  or  Satyagraha  is  made  on  the  indivi- 
dual plane  while  Active  Resistance  or  open  rebellion  is  made  on  a political 
or  group  plane.  Passive  Resistance  is  the  characteristic  of  a Saint  while 
Active  resistance  is  the  characteristic  of  a general.  Passive  Resistance  is 
made  in  the  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  Eternal  Will  or  Dispensation  while 
Active  Resistance  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  youthful  vigour.  The  philosophy 
of  Non-violence  is  inspired  by  a faith  in  the  ultimate  Justice  in  the  hu- 
man affairs.  The  philosophy  of  Rebellion  is  formulated  by  an  assertion  of 
human  right  to  existence,  with  honour,  come  what  may.  The  Philosophy 
of  Resignation  rests  in  the  belief  that  Truth  and  Justice  will,  at  last,  be 
recognised  and  vindicated  even  on  the  earth.  The  Philosophy  of  Rebel- 
lion asserts  the  Truth  and  claims  of  Justice,  here  and  now.  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Resignation  has  a great  faith  in  human  nature  hoping  that  the 
evil-doer  will  at  last  repent  and  seek  forgiveness  for  his  misdeeds.  The 
Philosophy  of  Rebellion  believes  in  open  confrontation  with  a view  to 
destroying  the  evil  that  is  aggressive.  In  passive  resistance  there  is  a 
grand  spectacle  of  mighty  evil  triumphing  over  good  that  is  meek.  In 
Active  resistance,  evil  meets  its  rival  good  in  the  form  of  reaction  seeth-  * 
ing  to  a boiling  point.  Guru  Arjan  Dev  and  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  are 
apostles  of  Non-violence  facing  evil  in  the  spirit  of  resignation  and 
meekness.  On  the  other  hand.  Guru  Hargobind  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
are  apostles  of  good  challenging  evil  in  open  confrontation.  Millions 
have  walked  in  their  footsteps. 
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The  Letters  of  Maharaja  Amar  Singh  of  Patiala 
to  ShahWali  Khan,  Prime  Minister  of 
Ahmed  Shah  Durrani,  and  to  the  Khalsa-Ji* 

r 

After  compliments,  I beg  to  submit  that  my  grandfather,  Raja  Ala 
Singh  had  replied  to  your  letter  through  a messenger  expressing 
his  gratitude  for  your  benefactions  and  had  narrated  therein  detailed 
facts  about  the  aggression  of  the  Sikhs.  The  next  day  he  fell  ill,  and 
having  remained  ill  for  two  days,  he  died  on  the  third  day,  Thursday, 
the  4th  of  Rabi-ul-Awwal  as  a true  and  faithful  servant  of  your  honour. 
Accordingly  his  faith  and  submission  are  manifest  from  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  you  in  his  life  time.  I am  also  imbibed  with  the  same  spirit 
of  devotion  and  faithfulness. 

The  above  people  having  been  defeated  in  a number  of  battles  were 
suppressed  and  calmed  down.  Nowadays  they  again  intend  committing 
aggression  with  a large  crowd.  Since  the  grace  of  God  and  your  sympa- 
thies are  with  me,  these  people  will  soon  be  subsided  and  put  to  shame. 

I solely  depend  upon  your  help  and  am  confident  that  your  good- 
self  will  always  be  showering  your  favours  upon  me.  Further  details 
will  be  known  to  you  from  the  letter  of  Ghulam  Mohammad  Khan. 

II 

Received  your  letter  and  was  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
are  sending  three  lac  horsemen  for  my  help.  This  is  a great  honour 
to  this  humble  servant,  for  which  I am  sincerely  thankful.  May  God 
Almighty  keep  your  shelter  upon  us  for  all  time. 

III 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  when  the  duties  of  Sirhind  were 
entrusted  to  me,  I recruited  the  required  troops  in  accordance  with  your 
orders  and  busied  myself  in  managing  the  affairs,  and  having  summoned 
the  staff  and  workers  made  them  responsible  for  work  of  checking  and 
realisation.  By  the  Grace  of  God  and  your  kindness,  I accomplished 
the  work  of  realising  land  revenue,  populating  Sirhind,  constructing 
Rauzas  and  improving  the  Revenue  system.  After  a month,  suddenly 


* Translated  from  Persian  by  Shri  Chhail  Behari  Lall,  State  Archives,  Patiala. 
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the  entire  group  of  the  Sikhs,  namely  Hari  Singh,  Jai  Singh,  Tara 
Singh,  Lakha  Singh  and  two  Jassa  Singhs  and  others  made  an  alliance 
and  started  riots  in  league  with  parties  of  innumerable  men  from  the 
districts  of  Manjha  and  Doaba  and  entered  the  boundaries  of  the  Chak!a. 
I kept  my  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Patiala,  and  despatched  Amar  Singh 
and  Himmat  Singh  towards  the  forts  of  Patiala  and  Hadyaya  with 
suitable  troops.  Reaching  there  they  blocked  the  way  of  these  people. 
Hamir  Singh,  Bhola  Singh,  Bahadur  Singh  and  Lakhan  Singh  were 
detailed  with  my  troops  assisted  by  proper  forces  for  crushing  them. 
Thousands  of  them  were  killed  in  this  bloody  battle  and  a large  number 
of  camels  and  horses  were  captured  as  booty.  Since  the  grace  of  God 
and  good  fortune  of  His  Majesty  were  with  us,  fullest  efforts  were  made 
to  chastise  them.  Accordingly,  Hari  Singh  Bhangi,  their  chief,  was  killed 
along  with  Budh  Singh,  nephew  of  Jassa  Singh  and  brother  >of  Tara 
Singh,  and  many  others.  After  facing  this  defeat  these  people  were  scat- 
tered helter-skelter;  some  left  towards  Doaba  while  others  to  other  sides. 
Many  of  them  went  towards  the  districts  of  Maler  (Kotla)  and  Rai  Kot. 
The  leaders  of  my  troops  were,  however,  detailed  with  a strong  army  to 
persue  them  and  their  atrocities  were  stopped.  They  are  now  creating 
trouble  in  Ambala  and  Shahabad. 

Whatever  amount  was  realized  as  land  revenue  in  the  beginning 
has  all  been  spent  in  paying  wages  to  the  troops.  Besides,  payments 
were  made  by  raising  loans.  May  God  Almighty  bring  you  this  side, 
so  that  the  enemy  may  be  put  to  an  end.  Your  parting  instructions  are 
being  faithfully  acted  upon  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Government. 

For  the  annihilation  of  these  people  and  for  meeting  the  expenditure, 
I count  upon  your  magnanimity.  Further  details  will  be  known  from 
the  arzdasht. 

IV 

I respectfully  beg  to  state  that  the  matters  pertaining  to  the 
times  prior  to  the  death  of  my  grandfather  Raja  Ala  Singh  have  been 
reported  to  your  goodself.  By  the  grace  of  God  and  your  kindness,  the 
Taluqas  have  developed  and  made  strides.  The  details  of  these  affairs 
were  once  again  communicated  to  you  through  Ghulam  Muhammad 
Khan  the  news-writer  of  Sirhind.  In  these  very  days  1 learnt  from  the 
Government  messenger  that  the  letter  you  had  addressed  to  me  was 
lost  in  transit  at  the  hands  of  the  riotous  enemies.  I was  very  sorry 
for  its  non-receipt. 

It  is  now  respectfully  submitted  that  after  the  army  was  reinforced 
by  Ahmed  Shahi  troops,  the  enemies  have  ravaged  the  illaqa  and  dis- 
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located  the  administration  of  Chakia  of  Sirhind  by  disturbances. 
Leaving  the  capital,  they  have  moved  ahead  and  have  attacked  the 
illaqa  of  Jawahar  Singh  Jat.  During  ihe  period  of  these  two  years  I 
kept  myself  engaged  in  strengthening  and  protecting  the  forts  and 
opposed  the  enemy  to  my  utmost  capacity.  Before  this,  whatever  cash 
and  grain  was  forfeited  in  the  time  of  my  late  grandfather,  at  the  time 
of  your  arrival  at  Barnala,  has  been  consumed  in  quelling  the  opponents 
and  I have  been  over  burdened  with  debt.  Apart  from  this  the  enemies 
have  allured  my  younger  brother  Himmat  Singh  to  oppose  me  and  he 
has  staried  creating  trouble.  In  these  circumstances  I see  no  way  out 
except  your  attention  and  help.  An  order  bearing  Royal  Seal  regard- 
ing our  protection  and  guardianship  from  generation  to  generation  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  my  grandfather.  That  Sanad  is  with  me  for  the 
betterment  of  our  financial  and  other  conditions.  On  account  of  a 
better  record  of  service  to  my  credit  than  my  grandfather  had,  I have 
every  claim  for  your  magnanimity  and  help.  Now  your  honour  may 
devote  your  attention  to  this  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  enemies 
may  be  annihilated  with  the  sword  of  the  Victorious  and  we  may  pass 
our  days  in  peace  with  full  faith  in  you.  Further  details  will  be  known 
from  the  letter  of  Amir  Beg  and  Kashmiri  Mai. 

V 

My  previous  letters  must  have  been  perused  by  your  goodself. 
Now  the  position  is  that  the  enemies  have  again  raised  their  heads  and 
have  extended  their  vagarancy  in  the  boundary  of  the  Chakia  and  have 
devastated  the  illaqa.  I mustered  auxiliary  forces  in  addition  to  the 
permanent  strength  and  opposed  them  as  far  as  I could  possibly  do. 
Thus  I was  over-burdened  with  expenses  that  were  incurred  for  the 
safety  of  your  houses  and  the  fortresses.  Apart  from  the  battles  with  the 
enemy,  my  younger  brother  Himmat  Singh  was  won  over  by  the  oppo- 
nents and  became  hostile.  I tried  my  level  best  to  persuade  him  through 
reliable  men  to  accept  his  share  and  to  disassociate  himself  with  the 
destruction  of  the  villages,  but  being  influenced  by  the  jealous  person, 
he  did  not  come  round  and  continued  skirmishes.  Owing  to  the  above 
mentioned  tumults  during  these  three  years,  I have  sustained  heavy 
expenditure  and  loss  by  way  of  destruction  of  villages  and  have  experienc- 
ed great  worries.  I need  hardly  mention  that  I have  no  mainstay  except 
your  goodself.  I consider  my  betterment  and  good  fortune  only  in  pay- 
ing allegiance  to  your  honour  and  as  such  often  seek  help  from  you  so 
that  the  victorious  flag  may  fly  in  this  territory,  your  devoted  servant 
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may  live  in  peace  and  prosperity,  aDd  this  illaqa  may  be  cleared  of  the 
mutineers  by  means  of  the  sword  of  the  heroes.  Further  facts  will  be 
revealed  from  the  letters  of  Amir  Beg  and  Kashmiri  Lai. 

VI 

I beg  to  submit  that  determined  to  see  you,  I,  Raja  Amar  Singh 
travelled  three  stages,  but  returned  according  to  instructions,  as  you  had 
hurriedly  left  due  to  exigency.  This  journey  took  eight  or  nine  days. 
Himmat  Singh  and  Hamir  Singh  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
by  raising  disturbances  and  they  occupied  two  or  three  villages  in  the 
illaqa.  As  soon  as  I reached  Patiala  I led  the  troops  to  meet  the  enemies. 
By  the  grace  of  God  and  your  kindness,  countless  skirmishes  took 
place  continually,  and  the  enemies  were  invariably  defeated  and  dispers- 
Some  ten  or  twelve  villages  were  annexed  to  our  Police  stations  and 
many  more  villages  are  desirous  of  coming  into  our  fold. 

By  the  grace  of  God  and  your  kindness,  all  the  work  will  be  done 
as  desired,  and  Himmat  Singh,  who  has  committed  mischief  under  the 
influence  of  Hamir  Singh  and  other  enemies,  will  come  to  his  senses 
soon.  May  we  always  be  blessed  with  your  kindness  and  charity. 

VII 

Letters  intimating  the  state  of  affairs  were  lately  posted.  The 
writings  on  the  margin  must  have  been  perused  by  you.  Now  the  posi- 
tion is  that  the  unfortunate  bands  have  become  mutinous  and  have 
ravaged  the  villages  and  buildings  of  Chakla  Sirhind.  They  are  now  cre- 
ating trouble  in  the  Doaba  and  are  spreading  their  evil  influence  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chakla  Sirhind  and  are  making  attacks  every  day.  In  addition 
to  the  risings  of  the  enemies,  my  brother  Himmat  Singh,  beingmis  guided 
by  the  opponents,  has  started  riots  and  has  set  himself  to  ruining  the 
homeland.  But  as  the  grace  of  God  and  your  kindness  are  always  with 
me,  he  was  disillusioned  and  adopted  the  right  course  and  his  accom- 
plices had  to  repent.  In  spite  of  all  this  I am  not  fully  satisfied. 

The  enormous  expenditure  incurred  on  battles,  the  pay  of  the  auxi- 
liary forces  over  and  above  the  permanent  troops,  the  devastation  of 
the  villages  and  losses  in  the  illaqa  cannot  be  adequately  described.  As 
your  generosity  is  our  shelter,  we  consider  our  betterment  only  in  re- 
maining submissive  to  you.  We  are  keenly  expecting  your  visit.  May 
God  fulfil  our  ardent  desire  for  your  coming  over  here  and  erasing  the 
enemy  and  accomplishing  our  object. 

It  is  hoped  that  your  goodself  would  be  as  much  kind  and  benevolent 
to  me  as  you  were  to  the  late  Raja.  i 
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VIII 

To  the  Khalsa-Ji 

I beg  to  submit  that  we  have  been  true  disciples  of  the  Guru’s 
Darbar  and  Sangat  for  the  last  seven  generations.  Having  thus  been 
blessed,  I have  also  been  the  recipient  of  a very  special  benefactions  at 
Amritsar.  Firstly  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  Guru  and  then  in  that  of  the 
fifth.  After  that  we  earned  a distinction  by  defeating  the  Turks  at 
Gurusar  in  the  time  of  the  sixth  Guru.  Thereafter,  serving  at  the 
threshold  of  the  7th  Guru  for  years,  we  were  deputed  to  manage  the 
state  of  affairs  of  this  illaqa.  After  that  we  had  the  proud  privilege  of 
serving  .the  8th  Guru  at  Delhi.  When  the  9th  Guru  paid  a visit  to 
this  part  of  the  country,  we  earned  the  fortune  of  both  the  worlds  by 
our  whole  hearted  devotion  to  his  service.  So  much  so  that  the  tenth 
Guru  so  graciously  visited  the  place  and  blessed  us  all  as  disciples  for 
the  last  seven  generations  and  entrusted  us  with  '.he  service  of  the 
illaqa  of  MaUva.  Accordingly  with  the  command  of  the  Sat-Guru  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  great  Gurus,  the  men  and  material  of  this  illaqa 
kept  on  developing  every  day.  The  words  Sri  Wahiguru  ji  are  heard 
from  animals  and  trees,  not  to  speak  of  the  Singhs  and  disciples.  We 
the  slaves  of  the  Sangat,  knowing  all  these  gifts  to  be  of  the  darbar  of  the 
benevolent  great  Satguru  and  of  the  beneficence  of  the  great  Khalsa  ji 
we  are  ever  devoted  to  their  service  with  all  our  life  and  property. 
Since  the  great  Akal  Purakh  has  blessed  the  Khalsa  with  the  kingdoms 
of  Hindustan  and  Iran  and  the  arrogant  kings  have  bowed  their  heads 
before  their  lightening-brandishing  swords,  will  they  not  show  mercy  to 
us  disciples  for  seven  generations  and  will  not  Shri  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
pays  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Sikhs  of  this  illaqa  and  do  full 
justice  to  them  by  making  this  area  a prosperous  one  ? Who  else  should 
be  approached  for  redressing  this  grievance  except  the  Darbar  of 
the  Khalsa  ? If  it  is  reasonable  it  may  be  accepted  and  the  betterment 
of  the  Malwa  may  be  kept  in  view.  If  it  is  to  be  connived  at,  the 
Master  and  the  King  of  this  country  to  whom  all  this  elegance  and 
prosperity  are  due,  will  stand  by  his  words  and  tradition  and  will 
take  care  of  the  Malwa  and  its  Sikhs. 
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S.  L.  Bhalla 


By  the  treaty  of  April  25,  1809,  concluded  between  the  British 
Government  and  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  the  course  pursued  by  the  river 
Sutlej  had  been  finally  fixed  upon  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  King- 
dom of  Lahore.  A few  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river — namely,  those  that  had 
been  acquired  by  him  prior  to  his  last  expedition  to  this  quarter — were, 
indeed,  still  left  with  him  to  be  ruled  over  in  sovereignty.  But,  as  stipu- 
lated, he  was  not  to  maintain  in  these  possessions  more  troops  than  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  police  them,  nor  was  he  to  commit  or  counte- 
nance any  act  of  aggression  against  the  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs,  who  were 
thenceforth  to  be  considered  as  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government 1 

Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  although  he  had  thus  been  baulked  of  his 
cherished  ambition  to  hold  sway  over  the  entire  Sikh  community,  was 
not  unhappy  to  have  purchased  peace  even  at  this  heavy  price.  A shrewd 
politician,  he  feared  to  risk  a collision  with  the  British  Governmefit  at 
this  stage;  for  aught  he  knew,  it  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  very 
existence  of  his  infant  kingdom-  However,  he  was  yet  far  from  convinced 


* Journal  of  the  Panjab  University  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II,  1941  (Lahore), 
pp.  67-89. 

1.  The  following  are  the  three  main  articles  of  this  treaty  : 

(a)  “Perpetual  friendship  shall  subsist  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
State  of  Lahore;  the  latter  shall  be  considered  by  the  former  to  be  on  a footing 
of  the  most  favoured  powers;  and  the  British  Government  will  have  no  concern 
with  the  territories  and  subjects  of  the  Raja  to  the  north-ward  of  the  river  Sutlej.” 

(b)  “The  Raja  will  never  maintain  in  the  territory  which  he  occupies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Sutlej  more  troops  than  are  necessary  for  the  internal  duties 
of  that  territory,  nor  commit  or  suffer  any  encroachment  on  the  possessions  or 
rights  of  the  chiefs  in  its  vicinity.” 

(c)  “In  the  event  of  a violation  of  any  of  the  preceding  articles,  or  of  a departure 
from  the  rules  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  either  State,  this  treaty  shall  be 
considered  to  be  null  and  void.”  (Punjab  Government  Records,  Bk.  No.  16, 
(1st),  Sri.  No.  16,  pp.  71-74.) 
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of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  British  Government,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  only  waiting  for  a favourable  opportunity  to  compass  his 
overthrow  The  British  Government,  too,  although  it  had  seen  him  yield 
every  point  of  contention  with  a view  to  obviating  an  immediate  rupture, 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  really  relinquished  his  designs  on 
the  Cis-Sutlej  States.  Each  of  the  two  parties,  in  consequence,  continued 
to  harbour  deep  distrust  of  ihe  intentions  and  movements  of  the  other, 
notwithstanding  the  sincere  desire  of  both  to  preserve  peace  and  consoli- 
date friendship.  Nevertheless,  outward  manifestations  of  mutual  confi- 
dence were  made  in  the  hope  that  they  might  eventually  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  real  cordiality  between  the  two  States.  The  incidents 
which  illustrate  the  general  trend  of  Anglo-Sikh  relations  during  the  first 
five  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  when  mutual  confidence 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  established,  constitute  an  interesting 
study,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  unfold. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  facts  was  the  continued  occu- 
pation of  Ludhiana  by  British  troops.  It  was  symbolic  of  the  distrust 
then  existing  between  the  two  States.  This  action  was  forced  upon  Lord 
Minto  by  the  prevailing  distrust  of  the  Maharaja  and  by  the  opinion  of 
his  local  officials. 

When  Ludhiana  was  first  occupied  by  Lt.-Col.  Ochterlony  on  the 
18th  February,  1809,  the  British  Government  had  little  thought  of  retain- 
ing it  permanently  in  its  own  hands.  Its  only  object  in  pushing  forward 
a detachment  to  this  post  had  been  to  convince  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh 
that  the  British  Government  was  determined  at  all  costs  to  preclude  the 
extension  of  his  sovereignty  beyond  the  Sutlej.  The  strategic  importance 
of  Ludhiana  as  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  a European  army  through 
the  Punjab  was  great;  but  the  probability  of  such  a development  was  no 
longer  there  to  urge  its  continued  occupation  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
hour.2  There  were  numerous  considerations  against  the  maintenance  of 
a permanent  military  post  at  this  station.  Its  close  proximity  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lahore  was  bound  to  make  it  a perpetual 
source  of  irritation  to  the  injured  pride  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  hinder- 
ing seriously  the  promotion  of  cordiality  between  the  two  States.  At  the 
same  time,  its  great  distance  from  the  British  base  at  Karnal  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  supporting  it  by  early  reinforcements,  should 
some  sudden  development  overtake  the  troops  stationed  at  this  isolated 

2.  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  30th  January,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.,  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  7, 
pp.  42-47.) 
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post,  were  highly  repugnant  to  military  strategy.  The  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs, 
too,  could  not  be  expected  to  view  with  equanimity  the  continuance  of 
a British  detachment  in  their  midst  when  the  danger  from  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh  had  ceased  to  shake  their  nerves.  Besides,  it  had  been  no 
part  of  Lord  Miuto's  plan  to  interfere  in  any  manner  whatsoever  in  the 
internal  administration  or  mutual  disputes  of  these  chiefs.  The  protection 
to  be  extended  to  them  was  hardly  more  than  incidental  to  the  British 
resolution  to  confine  the  Kingdom  of  Lahore  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  had  been  intended  by  Lord  Minto  to  be  no  more  than  a mere 
guarantee  to  them  against  the  future  encroachments  of  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  should  become  prac- 
ticable, to  withdraw  the  detachment  then  planted  at  Ludhiana.3  Ochter- 
lony  was  even  instructed  to  cause  it  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  advanced  post  on  the  Sutlej  was  not  intended  to  be 
a permanent  measure.4 

Ocherlcny,  with  his  characteristic  independence  of  judgment,  how- 
ever, took  a wholly  different  view  of  the  situation  and  strongly  urged 
Lord  Minto  not  to  relinquish  the  advanced  post  at  Ludhiana  and  sacri- 
fice permanent  benefits  to  temporary  expedients.  “As  it  affects  the 
Raja  of  Lahore,"’  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  a des- 
patch, dated  the  6th  May,  1 809,  “it  is  certainly  a menacing  position. 
But  as  an  object  of  jealousy,  it  will  every  day  be  viewed  with  more  and 
more  indifference  as  our  forbearance  and  moderation  become  more  cons- 
picuous.’’ “As  a grand  step  in  advance  towards  a European  enemy,’’  he 
continued,  “it  cannot  be  considered  unimportant,  and  as  a perpetual 
memento  of  the  obligations  due  to  us  by  the  chiefs  we  protect  and  of 
the  fidelity  and  attachment  we  have  a consequent  right  to  expect,  it  will 
have  its  use.”  Besides,  u good  deal  of  expense  had  already  been  incurred 
in  establishing  a cantonment  at  Ludhiana  and  in  repairing  the  fort 
already  in  existence  at  that  place.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  Ochter- 
iony  felt  himself  justified,  pending  a reconsideration  of  the  problem  by 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  in  withholding  from  the  public  a 
communication  of  the  resolution  of  his  Government  to  withdraw  this 
post  at  an  early  period.5 

In  some  subsequent  despatches,  too,  he  took  occasion  to  repeat  his 


3.  Edmonstone  to  Carey,  3rd  April,  1809.  (I.R.D.  Sec.  Cons.  No.  48  of  3rd  Apri!,1809.) 

4.  Edmonstone  to  Ochteriony,  10th  April,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.,  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri-  No.  14, 
pp.  135-56.) 

5.  Ochteriony  to  Edmonstone,  6th  May,  1809.  (P.G.R.,  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  No.  14, 
pp.  33-35.) 
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opinion  of  the  desirability  of  retaining  Ludhiana  as  a permanent  mili- 
tary post.  The  definitive  nature  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Maharaja  of  Lahore  and  assumed  by  those  of  the 
declaration®  of  protection  to  the  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs  had  imposed,  by 
implication,  grave  obligations  on  the  British  Government  which,  Och- 
terlony  believed,  it  could  not  discharge  efficiently,  if  the  detachment  were 
withdrawn  from  Ludhiana.  The  desirability  of  maintaining  a constant 
watch  on  the  movements  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  the  possibility  of  his 
attempting  to  despatch  across  the  Sutlej  more  troops  than  might  be 
necessary  to  police  his  recognised  possessions  bn  its  left  bank,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  occurence  of  occasional  clashes  between  his  officials  and 
the  protected  chiefs  and,  above  all,  the  necessity  of  exercising  a general 
control  over  all  the  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs  imperatively  demanded  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Ochterlony  the  continuance  of  the  military  post  at  Ludhiana. 
The  least  that  his  Government  must  do,  he  felt,  was  to  retain  the  fort  of 
Ludhiana  garrisoned  by  a few  companies  and  placed  under  an  officer 
who  should  be  the  channel  of  communications  with  the  Maharaja  of 
Lahore  and  who  should  exercise  a general  control  over  the  protected 
chiefs.  The  assumption  of  the  latter  of  these  functions  appeared  to  him 
all  the  more  essentia!  with  a view  constantly  to  keep  the  Cis-Sutlej 
Chiefs  in  full  recollection  of  their  dependence  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  prevent  internecine  warfare,  violence  and  bloodshed 
among  them.7 

But,  however,  strong  these  arguments,  they  failed  for  the  moment  to 
carry  conviction  with  Lord  Minto,  who  still  continued  of  the  opinion 
that  the  recall  of  the  detachment  from  Ludhiana  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  restore  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  States.8  Not  only  that. 
He  actually  caused  (3rd  June,  1809)  an  official  communication  to  be 
addressed  to  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  declaring  to  him  in  positive  terms 
his  intention  to  direct,  as  a token  of  his  confidence  in  the  Maharaja,  the 
return  of  the  detachment  from  Ludhiana  “as  soon  as  may  be  found 
convenient.”9 


fi.  See  ftlah.nama,  3rd  May,  1809.  (P.G.R.,  Bk.  No.  11,  Sri.  No.  9,  p.  10.) 

7.  (a)  Ochterlony  to  Seton,  26th  May,  1809.  (P.  G-  R.,  Bk.  No.  2,  Sri.  Nos.  140  and 

141,  pp.  221-26.) 

(b)  Ochterlony  to  Carey,  6th  June,  1809.  (P.G-R-,  Bk.  No,  10  (2nd),  Sri.  No.  214, 
pp.  76-9.) 

8.  Edmonstone  to  Seton,  3rd  June,  1809.  (P-  G.  R.,  Bk.  No.  16,  Sri.  No-  21-B, 
pp.  95-104.) 

9.  Here  are  the  relevant  extracts  from  this  letter  : [Contd.  on  page  32 
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Even  the  limited  occupation  of  Ludhiana  to  be  secured  by  the 
retention  of  the  fort  only,  urged  by  Ochterlony  as  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  the  situation,  did  not  commend  itself  to  Lord  Minto.  The  su- 
ggestion appeared  to  him  to  have  been  prompted  by  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  protection  which  had  been 
extended  to  the  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs.  The  exercise  of  a close  control  and 
minute  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  protected  chiefs  and  the  inter- 
position of  British  authority  and  power  to  guarantee  the  possessions  and 
rights  of  each  against  the  other  being  contrary  to  his  deliberate  views 
and  settled  policy.  Lord  Minto  could  not  but  insist  on  “the  early  and 
entire”  evacuation  of  Ludhiana.10 

It  was  left  to  Mr.  Metcalfe,  however,  to  vindicate  the  stand  taken 
by  Lt.-Col.  Ochterlony.  In  an  elaborate  despatch,  dated  the  17th  June, 
1809,  he  vigorously  urged  on  Lord  Minto  the  extreme  urgency  of  inter- 
posing British  authority  and  power  to  maintain  the  status  quo  among 
the  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs.  If  once  the  determination  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  refrain  from  every  interference  in  their  disputes  was  suffered 
generally  to  be  understood,  he  pleaded,  it  was  sure  to  prove  destructive 
of  the  peace  of  their  country  by  serving  as  a perpetual  source  of  incite- 

Contd.  from  page  31] 

“I  repose  the  fullest  reliance  on  the  professions  of  sincere  attachment  contain- 
ed in  your  letter  and  on  your  strict  adherence  to  the  engagements  which  you  have 
contracted.  Such  indeed  is  my  confidence  in  this  respect  that  1 shall  not  now  think  it 
necessary  to  maintain  a detachment  of  British  troops  in  advance  for  the  protection 
of  those  chiefs  who  are  guaranteed  by  the  treaty.  I shall  consider  them  secure 
against  the  encroachments  of  your  servants  and  dependants  by  the  faith  of  your 
engagements.” 

“It  is  accordingly  my  intention  to  direct  the  return  of  the  detachment  at  present 
stationed  at  Ludhiana  as  soon  as  may  be  found  convenient.  You  are  now,  however 
so  well  convinced  of  the  amicable  views  and  disposition  of  the  British  Government 
that  the  continuance  or  removal  of  the  detachment  can  be  a matter  of  little  con- 
cern to  you.  When  the  power  of  the  Maratha  Chiefs  was  established  in  the  north 
of  Hindosfan,  their  troops  were  frequently  advanced  into  the  country  between  the 
Sutlej  and  Jumna  without  eccasioning  in  your  mind  the  slightest  apprehension  or 
exciting  on  your  part  any  enquiry  or . solicitude  regarding  the  object  of  their 
advance.  With  the  experience  you  have  now  had  of  the  amicable  disposition  of  the 
British  Government  and  with  your  knowledge  of  its  invariable  adherence  to  the 
obligations  of  its  engagements,  which  is  proverbial  throughout  Hindostan,  I 
expect  that  you  will  manifest  the  same  degree  of  confidence  in  the  British  Govt.” 

See  Lord  Minto  to  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  3rd  June,  1809.  (P.G.R.,  Bk.  No. 
16,  Sri.  No.  24  (end.),  pp.  115-120.) 

10.  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  13th  June,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.,  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  17, 
pp.  181-189.) 
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ment  to  the  strong  among  them  to  prey  upon  their  weak  neighbours. 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  too,  although  expressly  debarred  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  from  every  interference  in  their  affairs,  might  not  disdain, 
under  such  favourable  circumstances,  clandestinely  to  take  upon  himself 
the  direction  and  control  of  these  disputes  with  a view  to  aggrandising 
his  own  influence  among  them.  Such  a development,  he  feared,  might 
prove  dangerous  to  British  interests  in  some  future  contingency;  at  any 
rate,  it  would  run  positively  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  the 
policy  which  had  dictated  every  measure  connected  with  it.  He  was, 
therefore,  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  British  Government,  while  it 
abstained  from  every  interference  in  their  internal  administration,  should 
publicly  declare  its  determination  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of  pro- 
perty aDd  rights  and  to  admit  of  no  future  act  of  violence  by  any  chief 
against  another.11 

The  logic  of  Metcalfs’s  arguments  was  irresistible.  A policy  of  non- 
intervention in  the  disputes  among  the  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs  could  only  tend 
to  repeat  history  and  establish,  as  once  before,  the  power  and  influence 
of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  over  the  territories  between  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Jumna.  Lord  Minto,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  run  the  risk  of  hostilities 
to  secure  from  the  Maharaja  a relinquishment  of  all  his  claims  and 
designs  over  this  area,  could  not  now  see  himself  being  tricked  into  a 
defeat  by  his  own  pusillanimity.  Ochterlony  had  to  be  authorised, 
therefore,  to  exercise  a general  superintendence  over  all  the  Cis-Sutlej 
Chiefs,  to  take  cognisance  of  complaints  brought  before  him  and  to 
adjudicate  upon  disputed  claims  with  a view  to  preserve  the  status  que.n 

The  resolution  with  regard  to  the  recall  of  the  detachment,  too,  had 
thus  to  be  suspended  indefinitely,  and  later  abrogated  altogether,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Some  embarrassment  was  inevitably  caused  by  the  offi- 
cial intimation  to  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  which  had  announced  the 
intention  of  the  Governor  General  to  withdraw  the  post  at  Ludhiana 
“as  soon  as  may  be  found  convenient.’’  Supposing,  however,  that  this 
communication  had  been  detained  by  the  Resident  at  Delhi,  who  was 
not  unware  of  a fresh  reference  on  the  subject  having  been  made  to 
Calcutta,  Lord  Minto  drew  up  a substitute  for  it  omitting  from  its  text 
the  passage  relative  to  the  early  recall  of  the  detachment.,13  But  the 


11.  Metcalfe  to  Edmonstone,  17th  June,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  19, 
(enbl.),  pp.  205-223.) 

12.  Edmonstone  to  Carey,  1st  July,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  19  (end.), 
pp.  197-204.) 

13.  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  26th  June.  1809-  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No,  6.  SrJ.  No-  18, 
pp.  190-195.) 
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the  ill-suited  original  had  already  been  transmitted  to  the  Maharaja 
before  this  substitute  could  reac  l the  Resident’s  hand  at  Delhi.14  The 
incident  was  considered  extremely  regrettable,  although  no  evil  conse- 
quences were  apprehended  to  follow  from  it.  The  communication  had 
been  so  worded  as  to  leave  the  British  Government  not  only  with  a cer- 
tain latitude  with  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  time  for  withdraw- 
ing the  detachment  but  also  with  an  option,  implied  in  its  concluding 
paragraph15,  to  re-advance  troops  to  any  quarter  in  the  protected  area 
without  reference  to  the  desire  or  opinion  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  It 
was,  therefore,  considered  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  any  commitment 
of  the  British  Government,  or  unwarranted  by  its  rights,  indefinitely  to 
continue  the  detachment  at  Ludhiana.1® 

Thus  Ludhiana  was  constituted  into  an  important  outpost  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India  and  Ochterlony  commissioned  to  scan  from  its 
watch-tower  the  horizon  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lahore  and  to  invigilate 
over  the  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs.  The  close  proximity  of  this  post  to  the  terri- 
tories of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  was  bound  to  give  rise  to  many  unplea- 
sant incidents,  and  the  first  to  happen  was  an  assault  by  some  of  his 
adherents  on  a British  surveyor,  Lt.  White,  and  his  party.  This  officer 
had  been  deputed  by  the  British  Government  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Maharaja  to  survey  some  districts  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej  then  avowedly  under  British  protection.  His  route 
lying  through  some  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Lahore  on  this  side  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Maharaja  had  previously  been 
apprised  of  the  intended  measure  and  the  necessary  passport  secured 
from  him  Moreover,  Dewan  Mohkam  Chand  had  been  induced  to  des- 
patch a vakil  of  his  own  to  accompany  Lt.  White  during  his  progress 
through  these  territories  with  a view  to  secure  him  from  every  molesta- 
tion and  inconvenience.17  But  hardly  had  the  British  surveyor  gone  a 
few  days’  march  from  Ludhiana  when  he  encountered  positive  hostility 
at  a small  country  town,  Dharmkot,  owing  allegiance  to  Maharaja  Ran- 
jit Singh.  The  police  officer  of  this  place,  followed  by  quite  a crowd  of 
armed  people,  came  out  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  Lt  White  and 


14.  Seton  to  Edmonstone,  15th  July,  1809.  (P.G.R.Bk.  No.  3,  Sri.  No.  52,  pp.  154-156.) 

15.  Supra,  p.  6,  Footnote  No.  1. 

16.  Ochterlony  to  Worsley,  2nd  May,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10  (2nd),  Sri-  No.  168, 
p.  57.) 

17.  Ibid. 
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even  attempted  to  lay  violent  hands  on  his  baggage  and  supplies.  The 
Dewan’s  vakil,  who  interposed  to  pacify  the  police  officer  and  the  infu- 
riated mob,  was  himself  manhandled,  beaten  aDd  insulted.  Lt.  White 
was  thus  obliged  to  relinquish  his  undertaking  and  to  return  to  Ludhi- 
ana forthwith.18 

The  circumstances  attending  this  incident  lent  a strong  colour  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  outrage  had  originated  in  secret  orders  from  Ranjit 
Singh  himself.  However,  Ochterlony  was  disposed  to  take  a more  chari- 
table view  of  them  and  ascribe  the  unfortunate  occurrence  to  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  Maharaja’s  authority  in  these  possessions 19  Nevertheless,  he 
addressed  an  immediate  communication  to  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  com- 
plaining against  the  treatment  which  had  been  meted  out  to  Lt.  White 
and  requesting  the  presence  at  Ludhiana  of  an  accredited  vakil  who 
should  be  furnished  with  writs  ( parwanas ) for  all  important  officials 
through  whose  jurisdictions  the  surveying  party  was  to  pass.29 

The  Maharaja,  in  reply,  expressed  his  regret  at  what  had  happened 
and  informed  Ochterlony  of  his  having  already  issued  strict  orders  to  the 
effect  desired  by  him  A regular  vakil,  too,  was  now  despatched,  as 
requested,  to  secure  for  Lt.  White  a safe  passage  through  the  Maharaja’s 
possession’s  21  The  incident  thus  closed  without  any  further  ado.  It  is 
remarkable  on  the  whole  for  the  cheerful  readiness  with  which  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh  sought  to  smooth  away  all  difficulties  that  could  possibly 
interrupt  the  establishment  of  harmonious  relations  between  the  two 
States.  “Being  every  way  desirous  of  your  contentment  and  satisfaction,” 
he  thus  concluded  his  reply  to  Ochterlony,  “I  hope  you  will  consider  the 
interests  of  both  the  families22  as  the  same  and  placing  every  assurance 
in  me,  I trust  you  will  write  to  me  without  ceremony  on  every  affair, 
depending  on  its  being  accomplished.” 

The  anxiety  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  to  do  everything  in  his  power 


18.  (a)  Ochterlony  to  Worsley,  6th  May,  1809-  (P-G.R.  Bk.  No-  10  (2nd),  Sri,  No. 

176,  p-  61) 

(b)  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  30th  May,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10  (1st),,  Sri. 
No.  16,  pp.  35-37.) 

19.  Ochterlony  to  Worsley,  6th  May,  1809.  (P.G.R-  Bk-  No.  10  (end),  Sri.  No.  176, 

p.  61.) 

20.  Ochterlony  to  Ranjit  Singh,  9th  May,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  II,  Sri.  No.  10, 

pp.  11-12.) 

21.  Ranjit  Singh  to  Ochterlony,  undated  (some  time  in  May,  1809).  (P.G.R.  Bk. 
No.  11,  Sri.  No.  11,  p-  12.) 

22-  Meaning  thereby  States. 
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to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  the  British  Government  is  still 
more  conspicuously  borne  out  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  Ochterlony.  It  was  written  in  reply  to  a complaint  from  him 
against  the  conduct  of  Sartlar  Garbha  Singh  of  Bhartgarh,  a vassal  of 
the  Maharaja. 

“You  have  alluded  that  he  might  be  the  means,  God  forbid, 
of  estranging  our  mutual  friendship.  My  dear  Sir,  what  can  this 
mean  ? By  the  blessings  of  the  Self-sufficient  Disposer  a treaty  of 
mutual  goodwill  and  friendship  has  been  happily  concluded  between 
the  two  mighty  States,  and  unceasing  pains  are  taken  on  both  sides 
for  its  preservation  It  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  instigations  of  such 
a person,  who  shall  not  be  allowed  to  draw  even  his  breath  but  for  the 
good  of  both  the  States.  As  far  as  regards  me  and  this  affair,  you 
may  put  your  mind  perfectly  at  ease.  It  would  be  very  improper  to 
represent  it  to  Calcutta,  and  I hope  this  shall  not  be  done.  In  every 
instance  I have  taken  and  shall  take  proper  care  that  there  be  no 
cause  for  difference  (between  the  two  States)  considering  both  sides 
(as  1 do)  to  be  a family  of  one.  I hope  you  will  without  ceremony 
write  to  me  on  any  affair  or  business,  assured  that  I shall  accomplish 
the  same.”23 

No  less  great  was  the  solicitude  of  the  British  Government  to  see 
the  two  Slates  settle  down  to  relations  of  mutual  cordiality,  nor  less  con- 
spicuous its  contribution  to  bring  about  that  happy  consummation.  The 
first  opportunity  when  it  could  demonstrate  its  sense  of  fairplay  and 
good-will  towaidsthe  Maharaja  came  its  way  early  in  May  1809.  The 
advance  of  British  troops  towards  the  Sutlej  having  obliged  Ranju  Singh 
to  withdraw  his  own  across  that  river,  his  authority  in  some  of  his 
possessions  on  its  left  bank  had  become  weak.  A few  of  them,  taking 
advantage  of  the  exclusion  of  his  troops  from  the  Cis-Sutlej  area,  had 
even  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  him  and  resumed  their  former  inde- 
pendence. In  the  same  manner,  the  stronghold  of  Naraingarh,  which 
had  cost  him  more  blood  than  any  other  of  his  contemporary  conquests, 
was  at  this  time  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  to  one  Kanwar  Kishan 
Singh,  who  had  laid  siege  to  it.  Confronted  by  these  distressing  develop- 
ments, the  Maharaja  requested  the  British  Government  either  to  permit 

23-  (a)  Ranjit  Singh  to  Ochterlony,  undated  (some  time  in  May,  1809).  (P.G.R.  Bk. 

No.  11,  Sri.  No.  13,  p.  15.) 

(b)  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  30th  May,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  No. 

16,  pp,  35-37.) 
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him  to  chastise  the  rebels  and  succour  the  beleaguered  garrison,  or  to 
exert  its  own  authority  to  restore  to  him  his  revolted  possessions  and 
compel  the  Kanwar  to  raise  the  siege  of  Naraingarh.  The  request  was 
eminently  reasonable,  and  the  British  Government  was  not  to  be  found 
wanting  in  its  regard  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Maharaja.  Och- 
terlony,  therefore,  gladly  iuterposed  his  influence  to  bring  about  a cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  ag  -inst  Naraingarh.  Many  other  places  too,  which  had 
been  seized  by  rebels,  were  restored  in  the  same  way  to  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  without  occasioning  any  bloodshed  to  his  troops  or  expense  to  his 
exchequer.24 

Only  two  villages,  Bhugta  and  Saiduki,  remained  to  be  restored, 
the  occupant  zamindars  asserting  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  them 
because  they  had  purchased  them  from  the  Maharaja.  They  failed,  how- 
ever, to  produce  any  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  their  claim, 
and  the  British  Government  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  give  its  ver- 
dict against  them.  But  they  continued  recalcitrant  and  refused  to  be  per- 
suaded to  submit  peaceably  to  the  Maharaja’s  authority.  However, 
when  it  was  decided,  as  a last  resort,  to  deprive  them  forcibly  of  these 
villages,  they  confounded  Ochterlony  by  producing  for  the  first  time  the 
sale  deed  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Maharaja  himself.  The  document  was 
as  authentic  as  it  was  conclusive,  and  Ochterlony  was  truely  on  the  horns 
of  a dilemma,  unable  to  decide  what  to  do.  The  negligence  of  the  zamin- 
dar  in  sleeping  over  this  crucial  document  till  the  very  eleventh  hour  was 
certainly  culpable,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
confiscation  of  their  villages  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  over  to 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  who,  he  was  surprised  to  discover,  had  the  im- 
pudence to  prefer  such  a bogus  claim.  Lord  Minio,  nevertheless,  was 
not  disposed  to  disappoint  the  Maharaja  once  he  had  acknowledged  his 
title  to  them  and  led  him  to  expect  their  reversion  to  his  authority.  The 
original  award  in  favour  of  the  Maharaja  was  also  supported  by  the  dec- 
lared resolution  of  the  British  Government  to  maintain  possession  and 
rights  exactly  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  existed  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe’s  mission  to  Lahore.  Accordingly,  the  villages  in  dispute  were 
eventually  made  over  to  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  although  the  dictates  of 
strict  justice  later  compelled  the  British  Government  to  compensate  the 
despoiled  zamindars  at  its  own  expense.25 


24.  Metcalfe  to  Edmonstone,  21st  May,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,. Sri-  No.  16  (end.), 
pp.  169-220.) 

25.  The  machiavellian  statecraft  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  in  obtaining  the  posse- 

[Continued  on  page  38 
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But,  however,  anxious  to  conciliate  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  the 
British  Government  never  ceased  to  be  a jealous  guardian  of  its  own 
rights  and  interests.  The  fiat  rejection  of  the  Maharaja’s  claim  to  levy 
tribute  from  Sardar  Gopal  Singh  of  Mani  Majra,  a protected  chief  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  British  Government  refused  even  to  examine  this 
claim,  for  it  was  tantamount  to  an  assertion  of  the  Maharaja’s  soveregn- 


Continued  from  page  37] 

ssion  of  these  two  villages  which  he  had  “virtually  relinquished”  though  not 
“actually  restored,’’  the  deplorable  negligence,  of  the  zamindars  in  omitting  to 
produce  at  the  proper  time  the  “discharge  and  release”  certificate  for  them  from 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  and  the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  early  British 
administrators  in  this  country  in  the  dispensation  of  justice  to  their  new  subjects 
are  amply  borne  out  by  the  documents  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  more  important  of  them  : 

(a)  Metcalfe  to  Edmonstone,  21st  May,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  16 
(encl  ),  pp.  1 69- ISO.) 

(b)  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  1st  July,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No-  6,  Sri.  No.  19, 
pp.  196-223  ) 

(c)  Ochterlony  to  Carey,  15th  August,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10  (2nd),  Sri.  No. 

281,  pp- 101-102.) 

(d)  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  15th  October,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  No. 
23,  pp  43-46.) 

(e)  Mohk'am  Chand  to  Ochterlony,  25th  December,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  11, 
Sri.  No.  26,  pp.  25-26.) 

(f)  Ochteilony  to  Mohkam  Chand,  26th  December,  1809-  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  1 1, 
Sri.  No.  27,  p.  26  ) 

(g)  Lushington  to  Ochterlony,  20th  March,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No. 
33,  pp  283-392.) 

(h)  Ochterlony  to  Sahib  Singh,  10th  April,  1810.  (PG.R.  Bk.  No.  11,  Sri-  No. 

58,  p.  50.) 

(i)  Ochterlony  to  Sahib  Singh,  2nd  May,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  1 1,  Sri.  No. 

59,  and  60,  pp.  60-61.) 

(j)  Munshi  Abul  Nabi  Khan  to  Ochterlony,  undated-  (P.G.R.  Bk-  No-  11, 
Sri.  No.  61,  p.  61.) 

(k)  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  10  May,  1810.  (P.  G R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  No-  62, 
pp.  121-123.) 

(l)  Seton  to  Ochterlony,  17th  May,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  4,  Sri.  No.  133, 
pp.  278-285.) 

(m)  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  22nd  May,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  No. 
64,  pp.  128-236.) 

(n)  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  5th  June,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  42 
pp.  337-343.) 

(o)  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  19th  June,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  No. 
66,  pp.  139-146.) 

[Contd.  on  page  39 
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ty  over  one  of  the  Cis- Sutlej  States,  from  all  of  which  he  had  been 
definitely  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  him.'26 

The  same  intention  to  tolerate  no  infringement  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  treaty  with  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  is  manifest  from  another 
instance.  Nawab  Attaullah  Khan  of  Malerkotla  had  ransomed  his 
territories  from  the  Maharaja,  who  had  taken  forcible  possession  of 
them  in  October,  1S08,  by  agreeing  to  pay  to  him  a sum  of  1,25,000 
rupees.  Of  this  he  had  paid  on  the  spot  Rs.  56,639-10-0  only,  the  balan- 
ce of  Rs.  68,360-6-0  having  been  stipulated  to  be  paid  later  through  the 
agency  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jind,  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kaithal,  Raja 
Sahib  Singh  of  Patiala  and  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha,  who  had 
jointly  stood  guarantee  for  its  due  discharge  and  to  whom  large  districts 
of  Malerkotla  had  been  made  over  in  pledge  thereof.  Three  months  later, 
however,  these  chiefs  found  themselves  compelled  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  by  returning  these  districts  to  the 
Nawab  of  Malerkotla.  Yet  the  Maharaja,  conveniently  forgetting  this 
fact,  was  reported  to  be  bent  upon  recovering  the  unpaid  balance  from 
the  guarantor  chiefs.  He  was  even  alleged  to  have  held  out  a threat  to 
them  that  if  they  did  not  fulfil  their  engagement,  he  would  seize  their 
dependants  and  property  whenever  they  came  on  a pilgrimage  to  Amrit- 
sar or  otherwise  chanced  to  enter  his  dominions.  The  demand  was  clearly 
untenable,  Ranjit  Singh  having  already  agreed,  as  a condition  precedent 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  him,  to  consider  as  null  and  void 
every  transaction  connected  with  his  last  expedition  into  the  Cis-Sutlej 
territory.  Accordingly,  when  these  chiefs  approached  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  a request  to  secure  them  their  release  from  the  engagement  in 
question,  it  had  not  hesitation  in  publicly  assuring  them  that  the  Maha- 


(p)  Edomstone  to  Ochterlony,  30th  June,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No-  6,  Sri.  No-  47, 
pp.  358-362.) 

(q)  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  8th  June,  1810-  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No-  10,  Sri.  No. 
68,  pp.  153-158.) 

(r)  Ochterlony  to  Seton,  8th  July,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10  (2nd),  Sri.  No. 
326,  pp.  142-143.) 

(s)  Seton  to  Ochterlony,  19th  July,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  16  (2nd),  Sri.  No. 
75,  pp.  373-380.) 

(t)  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  28th  July,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No- 
49,  pp.  373-375.) 

(u)  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  16th  August,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri. 
No.  51,  pp.  377-384.) 

26.  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  13th  June,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.,  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  16, 

pp.  161-180.) 
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raja  would  never' be  permitted  to  enforce  this  demand.  The  Maharaja 
himself,  it  appears,  was  only  trying  how  far  he  might  proceed  to  exact 
the  unpaid  balance.  At  any  rate,  the  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  in  this  connection  proved  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from 
venturing  upon  any  aggression  against  the  protected  chiefs,  and  the  de- 
mand was  never  resurrected.27 

But  though  these  limitations  were  being  accepted  by  Ranjit  Singh 
with  apparent  resignation,  the  British  Government  was  too  wary  so  soon 
to  lull  itself  into  the  belief  that  he  had  finally  relinquished  all  his  designs 
on  the  Cis-Sutlej  area.  Indeed,  early  in  December  1809,  he  was  reported 
to  have  given  secret  audiences  to  certain  vakils  from  Scindhia,  and  Amir 
Khan,  who  were  suspected  be  contemplating  hostilities  against  the  British 
Government.28  His  generals  and  vassals,  too,  were  reported  to  be  flock- 
ing to  his  Court,  troop  movements  on  a large  scale  were  rumoured  from 
every  quarter,  and  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores  were  assert- 
ed to  be  collecting  at  his  different  depots  29  Moreover,  some  of  these 
troops  and  materials  were  actually  described  as  meant  for  a punitive 
campaign  in  the  vicinity  of  Phillaur  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.30 
Alarming  as  these  reports  and  rumours  were,  they  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  pointed  attention  of  Lt.  Col.  Ochterlony,  who  was  determin- 
ed not  to  be  taken  unawares  He,  therefore,  immediately  decided  to 
strengthen  the  British  position  at  Ludhiana  and  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 
Provisions  were  thus  stocked  in  the  fort  to  lie  in  reserve  and  to  last,  in 
case  of  a siege,  at  least  for  that  much  time  by  which  succour  could  be 
expected  to  arrive  from  Karnal;  chakkies  (hand-mills)  were  installed 


27.  (a)  Seton  to  Ochterlony,  3rd  August,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  16,  Sri.  No-  30, 

pp.  135-138.) 

(b)  Ochterlony  to  Seton,  10th  August,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  10  (2nd),  Sri.  No. 
277,  pp.  99-100.) 

(c)  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  12th  August,  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  No. 
23,  pp.  238-257.) 

(d)  Lushington  to  Ochterlony,  21st  November  1809.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No. 
23,  pp.  238-257.) 

28.  (a)  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  1st,  5th,  6th,  17th  and  30th  December,  1809. 

P.G.R.,  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  Nos.  32-4,  39  and  43,  pp.  55-64,  72-73  and  79-84.) 

(b)  A news-writer  at  Lahore  to  Ochterlony,  undated.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  11,  Sri. 
Nos.  28-29,  pp.  27-29.) 

29.  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  5th  December,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  10.  Sri.  No. 
33,  pp.  56-59.) 

30.  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  6th  December  and  one  undated,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk. 
No.  10,  Sri.  34  and  36  A.,  pp.  56-64  and  68-69.) 
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within  the  precincts  of  the  fort  itself  to  make  the  garrison  independent 
of  supplies  of  flour  from  outside;  a ditch,  too,  was  thrown  round  the 
fort  and  a wall  constructed  round  the  city  itself.31  Needless  to  add,  these 
measures  were  later  heartily  approved  of  by  the  authorities  at  Calcutta.32 

Ochterlony,  however,  soon  after  came  to  understand  that  the  mili- 
tary preparations  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  were  rather  defensive  than 
offensive  in  character,  his  fears  having  been  aroused  by  the  formation  of 
a permanent  British  cantonment  at  Meerut  and  the  concentration  of 
unusally  large  forces  at  the  station.33  It  had,  of  course,  never  been  the 
intention  of  the  British  Government  to  invade  the  Punjab,  or  otherwise 
to  subvert  the  rule  of  the  Maharaja.  It  must  have  become  apparent  to 
him,  too,  when  the  British  Government  refused,  even  at  this  juncture,  to 
lend  any  assistance,  or  encouragement  to  the  Gurkhas,  who  then  contem- 
plated a campaign  against  the  fortress  of  Kangra,  which  had  only  lately 
been  acquired  by  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.34  And  so,  as  days  and  weeks 
passed  by  without  the  least  of  his  apprehensions  coming  true,  the  Maha- 
raja began  once  again  to  manifest  signs  of  confidence  in  the  British  Go- 
vernment. In  January  1810,  he  even  led  away  a major  portion  of  the 
troops  he  had  lately  mobilised  to  distant  campaigns  on  his  other  frontiers. 

A fresh  proof  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Bnlish  Government 
was  furnished  to  the  Maharaja  in  the  spring  of  1810.  Nawab  Muzaffar 
Khan  of  Multan,  who  bad  then  only  narrowly  escaped  capitulation  to 
the  Maharaja  but  who  apprehended  a much  more  vigorous  attack  in  the 
near  future  was  anxious  to  secure  British  aid  in  the  defence  of  his  domi- 
nion. He  even  offered  to  compensate  the  British  Government  by  making 
over  to  it  in  perpetuity  a large  proportion  of  his  revenues.  But  the  British 
Government,  true  to  its  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Maharaja  of  Lahore, 
declined  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  Nawab  of  Multan.  Ranjit 


31.  Ocaterlony  to  Lushington,  6th  and  31st  December,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.  Ek.  No.  10, 
Sri.  Nos.  34  and  44,  pp.  59-64  and  85.) 

32.  Lushington  to  Ochterlony,  23rd  January,  1810.  (P.  G.  R.  Ek.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  30, 
pp.  271-72.) 

33.  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  18th  and  22nd  December,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk  No.  10, 
Sri.  Nos.  40  and  42,  pp.  75-76  and  78|-79.) 

34.  (a)  Amar  Singh  Thappa  (Gurkha  Commander)  to  Ochterlony,  received  on  the 

15th  December,  1809.  (P.  G-  R.  Ek.  No.  11,  Sr).  No.  15,  pp.  17-20.) 

(b)  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  16th  December,  1809.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri. 
No.  38,  pp.  70-2  ) 

(c)  Lushington  to  Ochterlony,  9th  January,  1810.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No. 
27,  pp.  265-66.) 
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Singh,  whose  anxiety  to  preserve  peace  with  the  British  Government  was 
not  a whitless  than  that  of  the  latter,  did  not  take  long  to  reciprocate 
this  gesture  of  goodwill.  In  may  1810,  he  expelled  from  his  dominions, 
unsolicited  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  offered  by  his  co-religionists, 
an  Akali  fanatic  Bhai  Phula  Singh,  who  had  wantonly  attacked  a British 
surveying  party  in  the  Patiala  territory  and  escaped  punishment  by  tak- 
ing refuge  in  the  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsar.36  Lord  Minto  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  testimony  of  the  Maharaja’s  disposition  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  British  Government  that  he  decided  to  present 
to  him  a carriage  and  a pair  of  horses  as  a memento  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  Maharaja’s  conduct  on  this  occasion  and  to  serve  as  a symbol  of 
harmony  between  the  two  States.36 

The  passage  of  time  now  seemed  to  make  Ranjit  Singh  more  and 
more  desirous  of  conciliating  the  British  Government  by  every  means  in 
his  power  and  of  evincing  to  it  his  utmost  regard  for  its  wishes  and 
interests.  His  failure  in  March  1810  to  wrest  Multan  from  Nawab 
Muzaffar  Khan  had  greatly  hurt  his  pride  and  he  was  at  this  time  raising 
a body  of  infantry,  disciplined  after  the  British  manner,  to  help  him  win 
his  cherished  object  and  repair  thereby  his  injured  reputation.  As  was 
almost  natural  in  the  circumstances,  a large  number  of  British  Indian 
soldiers  from  Ludhiana,  lured  by  prospects  of  increased  pay  and  improv- 
ed position,  began  to  desert  to  the  Maharaja  for  service  in  the  new 
battalions.37  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  Ranjit  Singh 
than  to  welcome  these  trained  soldiers;  nor  did  he  deny  himself  the  ser- 
vices of  quite  a number  of  them.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  give  the  British 
Government  any  umbrage  on  that  score  : as  soon  as  he  came  to  know 
that  Ochterlony  had  addressed  to  him  a representation  on  the  subject, 
he  caused  his  frontier  to  be  immediately  closed  to  all  such  deserters  even 
before  this  communication  had  reached  his  hands.  Not  only  that.  Some 
of  these  deserters  were  actually  made  to  recross  the  Sutlej,  the  Maharaja 
having  publicly  declared  his  resolution  to  recruit  no  more  immigrants  of 


35.  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  8th  May,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6),  Sri.  No.  54,  pp. 
392-6. 

36.  (a)  Edmonstone  to  Ocherlony,  29th  May,  1810.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  40, 

pp.  332-334.) 

(b)  Frazer  to  Ochterlony,  25th  February,  1811.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  7,  Sri.  No.  10, 
pp.  27-30.) 

37.  Ochterlony  to  Lushington,  31st  May,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri  No  65 
pp.  235-38.) 
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In  another  case,  too,  a single  representation  from  Ochterlony  prov- 
ed sufficient  at  this  time  to  achieve  its  purpose.  Ranjit  Singh  had  con- 
tinued, even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  him,  to  levy  Rakhi, 
a periodic  exaction,  supposed  to  be  for  immunity  against  attack  from 
some  of  the  villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  which  were  not  avow- 
edly under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government.  Bhai  Lai  Singh  and 
Raja  Sahib  Singh,  to  whom  these  villages  belonged,  having  complained 
to  Ochterlony  against  a recent  extortion  of  this  nature,  the  British  Com- 
mandant immediately  addressed  a protest  on  the  subject  to'  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh39.  The  Maharaja  not  only  readily  acquiesced  in  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  Ochterlony  denying  him  every  right  to  demand  any 
peshkash,  Nazrana,  etc  , from  any  village  belonging  to  the  protected 
Sardars,  but  actually  returned  to  the  aggrieved  parties  a sum  amounting 
to  over  one  thousand  rupees  which  had  been  the  subject  of  complaint.40 

Almost  two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Ochterlony  first  marched 
with  his  detachment  to  occupy  the  new  frontier  post  at  Ludhiana.  But 
though  much  had  happened  during  this  interval  to  pacify  the  mutual 
apprehensions  that  had  then  arisen  between  the  British  Government 
and  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  not  all  the  civility  and  cordiality  which  both 
of  them  had  later  studied  to  demonstrate  could  yet  succeed  in  disarming 
them  completely  of  their  mutual  suspicions.  Thus,  in  September  1810, 
when  the  usual  season  for  the  Maharaja  to  take  the  field  was  approv- 
ing, all  sorts  of  rumours  began  once  again  to  find  currency  and  an  early 
invasion  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  territory  was  confidently  prognosticated  by 
many.  Ochterlony,  of  course,  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  military 
preparations  of  the  Maharaja  “indicated  much  more  strongly  an  appre- 
hension of  attack  than  any  hostile  intention.”  But  such  was  the  persis- 
tency of  these  rumours  and  such  his  own  habits  of  circumspection  that 
he  felt  himself  constrained  to  seek  front  his  Government,  the  requisite 
authority  to  invite  defections  from  the  Maharaja's  army,  should  his  in- 
tentions ultimately  prove  hostile  towards  the  British  Goverment.  It  was  his 
firm  belief  that  the  support  of  many  powerful  elements  in  the  Sikh  army 
could  easily  be  secured  by  immediately  issuing  to  its  Sardars  a declara- 

38.  (a)  Ochferlony  to  Edmonstone,  2nd  August,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  No. 

70,  pp.  pp  161-164  ) 

(b)  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  25th  August,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sr.. 

No.  53,  pp.  390-91.) 

39.  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  14th  September,  1810.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sr  . 

No.  78,  pp.  178-180.) 

*0-  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  28th  September,  1810.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  12,  Sr. 

No.  3,  pp.  6-8.) 
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tion  assuring  to  every  one  of  them  who  joined  the  British  standard  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  his  existing  property  and  rights  on  terms  similar  to 
those  that  had  been  granted  to  the  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs.41 

That  there  were  quite  a number  of  subordinate  chiefs  of  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh  who  were  anxious  lo  emancipate  themselves  from  his  ex- 
acting bondage  had  never  been  beyond  the  ken  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  was  made  indubitably  clear  to  it  by  the  receipt  of  a clandestine 
proposition,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh,  which  some  of  the  more  disaffected  of  them  thought  it  opportune 
to  make  to  Ochterlony  some  time  late  in  September  1810.  The  British 
Government,  however,  had  no  intention  to  avail  itself  of  any  offers  of 
revolt,  howsoever  promising,  to  pursue  schemes  of  aggrandisement  again- 
st Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  unless,  of  course,  driven  to  tread  this  path 
in  defence  of  its  acknowledged  rights.  Ochterlony  was,  therefore,  ins- 
tructed to  convey  to  the  malcontents  the  determination  of  the  British 
Government  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  intrigues  and  to  sanction 
no  departure  from  the  course  of  amity  with  the  Maharaja  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  April  1809. 42 

Ochterlony’s  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  Government,  however, 
seems  to  have  outpaced  his  discretion  in  this  instance,  and  he  had  to 
suffer  a mild  reproof  for  it.  Without  caring  to  wait  for  specific  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  overtures  from  the  malcontents,  he  had  jud- 
ged it  expedient  to  declare  to  them  a disposition  on  the  part  of  his 
Government  to  countenance  their  designs  against  the  Maharaja,  if  only 
they  could  adduce  convincing  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  towards 
it.43  Lord  Minto  considered  this  reply  to  have  implicated  his  Govern- 
ment ‘in  an  inconvenient  degree’  in  the  project  of  revolt  meditated  by 
the  disaffected  subjects  of  the  Maharaja.  Not  only  was  it  likely,  in  his 
opinion,  to  encourage  them  to  fabricate  and  exaggerate  reports  of  a 
mischievous  nature,  it  also  ill  became  British  profession  of  amity  to- 
wards the  Maharaja  to  enter  into  underhand  negotiations  against  him. 
Besides,  the  mere  fact  of  inimical  intentions,  even  if  proved  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  British  Government,  might  not  by  itself  have  been 


41.  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  7th  November,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  10,  Sri.  No. 
57,  pp.  174-177.) 

42.  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  9th  October,  1810-  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No. 
57,  pp.  431-433.) 

43.  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  19th  October,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  6,  Sri.  No.  60, 
pp.  450-54.) 
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sufficient  at  that  time,  for  various  reasons  of  policy,  to  provoke  it  to  a 
rupture  with  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  he  did  not 
actually  violate  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1809.  Ochterlony  was, 
therefore,  once  again  enjoined  to  reject  point  blank  the  overtures  of  the 
malcontents.44  Needless  to  add  that  these  instructions  were  fully  carried 
out,45  with  the  result  that  he  contemplated  rebellion  died  of  inanition.46 

Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  who  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  these  disruptive  elements  in  his  own  dominions,  was  too 
shrewd  to  be  oblivious  of  the  great  benefits  he  enjoyed  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  British  Government.  It  was  only 
when  his  southern  frontier  was  thus  secured  by  the  presence  of  this  friend- 
ly power  beyond  the  Sutlej  that  he  could  devote  his  entire  attention  and 
resources  to  the  consolidation  of  his  existing  possessions  and  the  con- 
quest of  new  lands  to  the  northwards  and  westwards.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  British  Government  had  remained  hostile,  or  even  unfriendly,  his 
resources,  to  say  the  least,  would  have  been  greatly  encumbered  and  be 
might  never  have  dared  to  embark  upon  schemes  of  further  conquest, 
much  less  reduced  and  annexed  extensive  kingdoms  like  those  of  Kash- 
mir, Multan,  Jhang,  etc.  It  was  thus  clearly  his  own  interest  to  remain 
constant  to  the  friendly  alliance  with  the  British  Government  and  never 
to  do  anything  which  might  estrange  his  relations  with  it.  So  greatly, 
indeed,  did  the  passage  of  time  impress  him  with  the  true  value  of  this 
alliance  to  himself  that  he  began  almost  to  grasp  at  opportunities  to  de- 
monstrate his  confidence  in  the  British  Government.47 

Not  that  there  were  no  further  alarms  to  put  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  its  guard  against  a possible  invasion  by  the  Maharaja.  The 
approach  of  every  autumn  had  been  a signal  for  all  sorts  of  reports, 
plausible  as  well  as  grotesque,  to  go  into  circulation,  and  that  of  1811 
was  to  be  no  exception  in  this  respect.  However,  Ochterlony  positively 


44.  Ibid. 

45.  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  1st  December,  1810.  (P.C.R.  Bk.  No.  82,  Sri.  No.  II, 
pp.  35-38.) 

46-  (a)  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  10th  December,  1810.  (P.G.R,  Bk.  No.  12,  Sri. 
No.  12,  pp.  38-40  ) 

(b)  Ochterlony  to  Seton,  10th  December,  1810.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  61,  Sri.  No.  22, 
pp.  19-20.) 

47.  (a)  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  15th  December,  1810.  (P.G  R.  Bk.  No.  12,  Sri. 
No.  13,  pp.  40-41.) 

(b)  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  18th  July,  1811.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  12,  Sri.  No,  24, 

pp.  65-68.) 
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refused  this  time  to  believe  that  the  Maharaja  apprehended  any  attack 
from  the  British  Government  or  that  he  himself  meditated  any.  “Should 
either  prove  to  be  the  case,”  he  thus  wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government,  “I  can  only  say  that  he  has  completely  succeeded  in... 
deceiving  me  into  a belief  of  his  confidence  in  us  and  of  his  own  pacific 
intention”. ..and  he  dismissed  all  such  reports  and  rumours  as  of  the 
type  of  those  “with  which,  at  this  season,  1 have  always  been  compelled 
to  trouble  His  Excellency  in  Council.”48 

A circumstance  of  singular  importance  at  this  time  was  the  exten- 
sion by  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  of  an  invitation  to  Ochterlony  to  join  in 
the  marriage  celebrations  of  his  son,  Prince  Kharak  Singh,  due  to  be  held 
at  Amritsar  some  time  in  February  1812.49  The  authorities  at  Calcutta 
having  permitted  him  to  accept  or  decline  it  according  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion,50 Ochterlony  decided  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  with  a view 
to  gratify  the  Maharaja  by  this  public  manifestation  of  British  friendship 
for  him.61  Accordingly,  he  crossed  the  Sutlej  into  the  Punjab  on  the 
22nd  January,  1812,  attended  by  a proper  escort  from  his  own  detach- 
ment and  a vakil  from  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  who  had  been  specially 
deputed  by  him  to  Ludhiana  to  accompany  this  distinguished  guest  to 
Amritsar  and  to  look  after  his  comfort  and  requirements  en  route.™ 
Great  was  the  reception  accorded  to  Ochterlony  on  his  approach  to 
Amritsar,  the  ministers  coming  out  a considerable  distance  to  conduct 
him  into  the  town  and  the  Maharaja  himself  meeting  him  half  a, mile 
outside.  His  stay  at  Amritsar  and  Lahore,  which  lasted  over  a month, 
was  sought  in  every  way  to  be  made  the  most  agreeable  to  him,  and^the 
Maharaja,  amidst  all  his  preoccupations,  seemed  always  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  opportunities  to  express  his  great  confidence  in  the  friend- 
ship of  the  British  Government  and  his  personal  regard  for  Ochterlony. 
Costly  presents  were  exchanged,  the  British  representative  making  a 
marriage  offering  of  five  thousand  rupees  to  Prince  Kharak  Singh  alone 


48-  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  6th  August,  1811.  (P-  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  12,  Sri.  No.  27, 
p.  77.) 

49-  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  18th  July,  1811.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  12,  Sri.  No.  24 
pp.  65-68.; 

50.  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  16th  August,  1811-  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  7,  Sri.  No.  32, 
pp.  133-145.) 

51.  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  15th  October,  1811.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  12,  Sri.  No- 
32,  pp.  97-101.) 

52.  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  23rd  Jnnuary,  1812.  (P  G.R.  Bk.  No.  12,  Sri.  No. 
39,  pp.  125-129.) 
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and  disbursing  about  fifteen  thousand  more  on  sundry  other  occasions, 
while  the  Sikh  Court  reciprocated  by  giving  to  Ochterlony  and  his  suite 
a little  over  twelve  thousand  rupees  in  cash  and  souvenirs.53 

The  authorities  at  Calcutta  were  extremely  gratified  to  learn  of  “the 
distinguished  marks  of  attention  and  respect”  with  which  the  Court  of 
Lahore  had  treated  their  representative  during  his  visit  to  the  Punjab. 
The  cordiality  which  Ranjit  Singh  had  been  at  pains  to  demonstrate  on 
(his  occasion  convinced  the  British  Government  not  only  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  but  also  of  “the  com- 
plete eradication  from  his  side  of  every  sentiment  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion” which  he  had  been  known  to  entertain  about  its  ultimate  inten- 
tions towards  him.  British  relations  with  Ranjit  Singh  had  now  definitely 
taken  a happy  turn,  the  credit  “in  a material  degree”  for  which  Lord 
Minto  was  glad  to  assign  to  “the  prudence  and  ability”  with  which  Och- 
terlony had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  situation  at  Ludhiana  and  con- 
ducted himself  on  his  visit  to  the  Maharaja.54 

Suspicions  dispelled  and  confidence  established  instead,  a rapid 
improvement  in  their  relations,  was  now  only  to  be  expected.  Thus  the 
military  preparation?  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  which  used  to  occasion 
all  sorts  of  alarmist  rumours  in  the  past,  began  henceforth  to  go  almost 
unnoticed  by  Ochterlony,  there  appearing  to  him  nothing  in  them  to 
suggest  any  hostile  move  against  the  British  Government.  But  that 
is,  at  its  best,  only  a negative  evidence  of  this  increasing  confidence. 

A more  positive  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  ready  condescension  of  the 
British  Government  to  supply  to  the  Maharaja  in  April,  1812,  five 
hundred  muskets  from  its  own  arsenal  to  help  him  e.quip  some  addi- 
tional units  of  his  army.55  Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  when  Ranjit 
Singh  asked  for  and  got  such  help.  The  request  was  repeated  in  the 
spring  of  1813  for  the  supply  of  a still  larger  number  of  firearms — a 
thousand  more  muskets  and  twenty  thousand  flintlocks 58  The  British 
Government,  desirous  of  gratifying  the  Maharaja,  complied  once  again,57 

53.  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  27th  February,  1812.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  17,  Sri.  No. 
42,  pp.  134-141.) 

54.  Edmonstone  to  Ochterlony,  20th  March,  1812.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  7.  Sri.  No.  53, 
pp.  251-259.) 

55.  Monckton  to  Ochterlony,  1 5th  April,  1812.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  7,  Sri.  No-55, 
pp.  262-265.) 

56.  Ochterlony  to  Adam,  4th  March,  1813.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  13,  Sri.  No,  27, 
pp.  70-73.) 

57.  Adam  to  Ochterlony,  9th  April,  1813.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  8 (1st),  Sri.  No.  24, 
pp.  163-166.) 
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and  the  requisite  number  was  ordered  to  be  made  available  to  him.68 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  Anglo  Sikh  relations  during  the  first  five 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1809  has  not  much  in  it  to 
hold  us  for  long.  The  determination  of  the  British  Government  to  count- 
enance no  designs  against  the  power  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  whether 
sponsored  by  disaffected  elements  in  his  own  dominions,  or  by  the  aggre- 
ssive Gurkhas  on  his  frontier,  or  even  by  the  victim  of  his  aggression 
the  Nawab  of  Multan,  has  already  been  noted.  The  same  sincerity  of 
purpose  is  again  manifest  from  its  refusal  to  listen  to  any  proposals  of 
this  nature,  first  in  November  1813  from  the  Subedar  of  Kashmir,69  then 
in  December,  following  from  the  Shah  of  Kabul,60  and  still  late  in  June 
1814  from  'the  Killadar  of  Lahore.61  The  British  Government  seemed 
now  to  have  shaken  off  every  fear  from  the  ambition  of  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  and  the  latter  himself  to  have  become  supremely  conscious  of  the 
great  value  to  him  of  friendly  relations  with  it.  His  resources  in  revenue 
were  not  very  extensive.  His  man-power,  too,  could  bear  no  comparison 
with  that  of  the  British  Government.  His  soldiers,  although  physically 
strong  and  morally  courageous,  perhaps  stronger  and  more  courageous 
than  the  Hindustanis  in  the  service  of  the  British  Government,  were 


58.  Adam  to  Ochterlony,  18th  June,  1813.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  8 (1st),  Sri.  No.  40, 
pp.  223-24.) 

59.  Monckton  to  Ochterlony,  23rd  November,  1813.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  8 (2nd),  Sri. 
No.  67,  pp.  349-354.) 

60.  Metcalfe  to  Ochterlony,  7th  December,  1813.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  8 (2nd),  Sri.  No. 
70,  pp.  377-380. ) 

61.  It  is  true  that  the  overtures  purporting  to  come  from  Sardar  Hukma  Singh,  the 
Governor  of  the  Fort  of  Lahore,  proved  eventually  to  be  only  forgeries  contrived 
by  a mean  individual  for  selfish  ends.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  time  they 
were  delivered  into  Ochterlony’s  hands,  they  were  believed  by  him  to  genuine 
offers  and  were  rejected  as  such  by  him  and  his  Government.  Their  rejection,  thus 
is  no  way  less  eloquent  of  the  determination  of  the  British  Government  to  take 
no  advantage  of  any  circumstances,  howsoever  favourable  to  overthrow  or  injure 
the  power  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  as  long  as  he  continued  to  abide  by  the  terms 
T)f  the  treaty  of  April,  1809.  See. 

(a)  Ochterlony  to  Adam,  5th  July,  1814.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  13,  Sri.  No.  74, 
pp.  170-173.) 

(b)  Ochterlony  to  Adam,  6th  June,  1814.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  13,  Sri.  No.  72, 
pp.  163-166.) 

(c)  Adam  to  Ochterlony,  29th  June  1814.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  8,  (2nd),  Sri. 
No.  87,  pp.  463-466.) 
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admittedly  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  discipline  and  general  efficiency.*2 
His  slender  stock  of  war  materials,  too,  must  have  been  another  factor 
to  discourage  him  from  venturing  upon  a clash  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Besides,  there  yet  lay  on  the  other  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  exten- 
sive territories  like  those  of  Kashmir,  Multan,  Peshawar  and  the  Derajat, 
which  were  much  less  strongly  held  and  where  he  had  been  allowed  a 
free  hand  by  the  treaty  of  1809,  He  wisely  decided,  therefore,  to  concen- 
trate all  his  territorial  ambitions  against  these,  which  he  was  quite  confi- 
dent of  being  able  to  conquer  one  by  one,  provided  he  could  secure  his 
southern  frontier  by  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
British  Government.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  Maharaja  now  appeared 
determined  to  woo  the  British  Government  by  every  means  in  his  power 
and  if  the  British  Government  itself  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  a stab 
in  the  back  from  Ranjit  Singh  when  it  launched  upon  an  arduous  cam- 
paign agaist  the  Gurkhas  in  the  winter  of  1814.63 


62.  Ochterlony  to  Edmonstone,  1st  December,  1810.  (P.  G.  R.  Bk.  No.  12,  Sri.  No. 
11,  pp.  35-38.) 

63.  Ochterlony  to  Captain  Birch,  25th  October,  1814.  (P.G.R.  Bk.  No.  8 (2nd),  Sri. 
No.  98,  pp.  527-534.) 
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Career  of  Ranjit  Singh  and  Its  Effect  on  Indian  Politics* 

Rao  Bahadur  G.  S.  Sardesai 


Ranjit  Singh  can  be  appropriately  styled  the  last  representative  of 
Indian  freedom.  He  was  also  the  latest  genius  that  the  Indian  nation 
has  produced-  From  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  British  power 
as  represented  by  the  East  India  Company  started  competition  with  the 
various  Indian  chiefs  for  the  political  supremacy  of  this  continent,  for 
which  the  disaster  sustained  by  the  Marathas  at  Panipat  in  1761  supplied 
a unique  chance.  The  untimely  death  of  the  Peshwa  Madhavrao  I 
and  the  murder  of  his  brother  Narayanrao  shortly  after,  brightened  the 
prospects  of  the  British  power  in  the  field  of  this  competition  : but  for 
a quarter  of  a century  two  prominent  figures  arose  among  marathas, 
who  for  a time  successfully  checked  British  aggression,  viz  , Mahaclji 
Sindia  the  soldier,  and  Nana  Fadnis  the  diplomat.  The  two  acting  in  co- 
operation successfully  pushed  back  the  British  advance  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  Maratha  power  was  going  to  regain  its  former  vigour  under  the 
guidance  of  a rising  new  Peshwa,  Madhavrao  II.  But  fate  decreed  other- 
wise- This  youthful  and  promising  young  Peshwa,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Maratha  Confederacy,  suffered  an  untimely  death  in  October 
1795  by  a fall  from  the  upper  storey  of  his  palace  and  this  at  once  chang- 
ed the  aspect  of  the  Indian  political  horizon.  Within  less  than  a decade, 
the  Maratha  power  was  crushed  by  Wellesley  and  his  several  brilliant 
coadjutors.  The  Peshwa  Bajirao  II  played  into  the  hands  of  British  diplo- 
mats and  soon  lost  all  the  vestiges  of  Maratha  power  which  had  been 
built  by  the  sacrifice  of  much  heroic  blood  during  (he  preceding  period 
of  a century  and  a half.  In  ihe  early  19th  century  the  British  supremacy 
came  to  be  fully  established,  the  last  Peshwa  having  been  expelled  to 
Bithur  in  1818 

At  such  a juncture  the  stars  working  in  favour  of  Indian  freedom 
put  forth  a unique  personality  in  the  north  west  corner  of  India.  Ranjit 
Singh  rose  by  sheer  personal  merit  to  organise  the  Sikh  nation  on  milit- 
ary basis  and  for  a time  to  oppose  the  British  advance  so  as  to  create  a 
short-lived  hope  that  Indians  would  yet  successfully  hold  their  own  again- 
st Britain.  In  this  respect  the  career  of  Ranjit  Singh  deserves  to  be  pro- 

* Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  Extension  Lecture,  delivered  on  September  23,  1939— 
Journal  of  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan , Bombay,  Vol.  I,  part  II,  May  1940, 
pp.  156-61. 
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perly  studied  as  a glorious  epoch  in  Indian  history.  With  this  object,  I 
wish  to  explain  in  this  paper  some  of  the  salient  features  of  Ranjit  Singh 
inspiring  career,  as  it  has  recently  received  additional  prominence  in  the 
various  celebrations  of  his  death  centenary  in  last  June.  The  activities 
of  the  Sikhs  form  by  no  means  a negligible  link  in  our  knowledge  of 
India’s  past. 

Lives  of  great  men  like  Shivaji  and  Ranjit  Singh  are  at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries  a common  national  asset,  as  they  are  the  makers  of  all 
history  and  supply  the  much  needed  inspiration  to  men’s  drooping  spirits. 
The  greatness  of  these  outstanding  personalities  is  not  affected  by  the 
particular  nationality  to  which  they  belong.  That  Shivaji  was  a Maratha 
or  Ranjit  Singh  was  Sikh  was  a mere  accident.  Both  served  their  country 
equally.  They  organized  their  disunited  nation  and  made  it  their  life’s 
mission  to  win  and  preserve  its  freedom.  Ranjit  Singh’s  example 
being  modren  and  fresh  is  to  us  a sure  guide  in  our  persent  struggle  for 
svarajya. 

The  life-work  of  Ranjit  Singh  illustrates  the  main  principle  of  hu- 
man endeavour,  viz-,  that  man  is  as  he  has  made  himself;  man  will  be  as 
he  will  make  himself,  no  matter  what  the  obstacles  may  be  in  his  path. 
Obstacles  always  enhance  the  value  of  human  effort.  In  this  light  we 
can  easily  summarize  the  outstanding  features  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  service 
to  the  Indian  nation. 

The  history  of  India  since  hoary  antiquity  to  the  present  day  has  been, 
as  we  very  well  know,  moulded  by  the  conditions  existing  on  its  north- 
westren  border,  that  is,  the  land  of  the  five  rivers,  where  during  modern 
times  the  valiant  Sikh  nation  have  acted  their  wonderful  role.  They  were 
for  a long  time  a scattered  people  who  under  the  stress  of  common  dan- 
ger quickly  developed  a martial  democratic  spirit.  While  the  British  were 
consolidating  their  power  in  the  Karnatak  and  Bengal,  the  Sikhs  were 
engaged  in  putting  their  house  in  order.  The  Maratha-Afghan  struggle, 
culminating  in  the  weakening  of  both  the  powers,  gave  the  Sikhs  their 
chance  for  a rise.  Ranjit  Singh,  however,  came  much  later  on  the  scene. 
Born  in  1780  he  inherited  a small  principality  at  the  age  of  ten,  when 
the  Punjab  was  practically  under  the  Afghan  rule.  Fired  with  a righteous 
ambition  for  creating  an  independent  field  for  h:s  activity,  he  cleverly 
managed  to  take  possession  of  Lahore  in  1799  and  made  it  his  capital. 
The  holy  Gurdwara  of  Amritsar  naturally  came  under  his  supervision, 
so  that  bis  real  designs  could  not  long  be  concealed  and  they  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  British  power,  then  rapidly  marching  for  the  grasp  of 
Indian  supremacy  under  the  lead  of  their  vigorous  representative,  the 
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famous  Lord  Wellesley.  When  the  Marathas  were  humbled,  the  task 
of  consolidating  the  British  power  fell  to  Lord  Minto,  the  first  of  Anglo- 
British  rulers,  who  attempted  to  formulate  the  trans-Indian  policy,  and 
who  could  not  view  with  equanimity  the  rise  of  a new  powerful  neigh- 
bour in  the  west.  Ranjit  Singh  directed  his  main  effort  towards  estab- 
lishing an  undisputed  sway  over  the  vast  territories  lying  between  Delhi 
on  the  east  and  Kabul  on  the  west,  including,  if  possible,  Kashmere  and 
Sindh.  These  were  the  days  of  Napoleonic  Wars  in  Europe,  during 
which  the  leaders  of  the  British  nation  were  in  addition  haunted  by  a 
constant  fear  of  Russia  marching  upon  India  through  the  North-western 
passes.  Hence  arose  the  famous  mission  of  Charles  Metcalfe  sent  by 
Lord  Minto  to  the  Court  of  Ranjit  Singh  in  1808-09.  The  consummate 
diplomacy  which  Ranjit  Singh  exhibited  in  his  dealings  with  this  mission 
is  a most  amusing  chapter  of  British-Indian  history  and  excites  one’s 
highest  admiration  for  that  great  ruler’s  skill  and  foresight  in  counterac- 
ting his  opponent’s  aims.  The  British  realized  that  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  overcome  Ranjit  Singh  and  wisely  restrained  thier  hand  for  a long 
time  to  come,  making  the  Sutlaj  the  dividing  line  of  their  spheres. 

On  his  side,  Ranjit  Singh  also  discovered  the  secret  of  Britain’s 
strength.  Scrupulously  avoiding  an  open  clash  with  her,  he  set  about 
organizing  his  own  financial  and  military  resources.  While  man  for  man, 
an  Indian  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  a European,  it  was  the  discipline 
and  the  generalship  of  the  West  in  which  the  Indians  were  found  to  be 
utterly  lacking.  To  achieve  these  objects  in  his  own  scheme  of  military 
organization,  Ranjit  Singh  purposely  took  under  his  employ  some  of  the 
best  French  military  officers  trained  under  the  great  Napoleon.  We  must 
remember  that  after  the  great  Emperor’s  fall  in  1815,  most  of  his  follow- 
ers had  to  wander  for  livelihood  in  all  directions.  A few  of  these  found 
their  way  to  western  Asia  and,  after  years  of  search,  found  employ- 
ment under  Ranjit  Singh.  Allard,  Ventura,  Avitabile  and  Court  are 
names  of  four  of  these  who  have  obtained  fame  in  organizing  the  Sikh 
forces  on  the  French  model  and  in  making  wide  conquests  for  Ranjit 
Singh.  With  the  help  of  these  foreign  experts  he  trained  the  whole  Sikh 
nation  to  a life  of  discipline  and  soldierly  activity,  qualities  which  have 
become  associated  with  the  word  Sikfi  even  to  the  present  day. 

This  experiment  of  Ranjit  Singh  deserves  a minute  study  from  the 
point  of  military  history  of  India.  It  had  long  been  discovered  that  with- 
out western  discipline  the  Indians  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  Euro- 
pean aggression.  The  Peshwas  undertook  the  experiment  with  the  help 
of  Bussy,  the  famous  French  General,  and  employed  the  services  of  his 
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pupil  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi  on  the  famous  field  of  Panipat.  Later  on 
Mahadji  Sindia  obtained  two  celebrities,  De  Boigne  and  Perron,  to  or- 
ganize his  armies  on  the  principles  of  western  science  and  gave  them  full 
control  and  freedom  of  direction,  a mistake  which  the  Marathas  found 
so  fatal  when  the  crucial  moment  came,  and  against  which  Ranjit  Singh 
took  strong  precaution  from  the  beginning.  While  he  managed  to  take  out 
the  best  of  what  these  French  generals  had  to  yield,  he  rested  full  control 
and  power  of  action  into  the  hands  of  his  own  trusted  Indian  Officers. 

Ranjit  Singh  started  this  great  novel  task  about  the  year  1822  and 
brought  it  to  perfection  within  less  than  10  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
rigid  care  He  himself  worked  day  and  night  like  a common  soldier  and 
showed  by  personal  example  that  no  work  was  too  mean  or  trivial  for 
even  the  monarch’s  exertions.  Luxury  and  ease  he  never  knew.  The  Bri- 
tish administrators  watched  his  movements  and  measures  with  extreme 
chagrin  and  poignant  jealousy  but  dared  not  think  of  waging  a conflict 
of  arms  with  him. 

Ranjit  Singh  conquered  Multan,  the  trans-Indus  province  of  Derajat, 
and  Kashmere  in  the  course  of  a few  years  and  for  a long  time  attempt- 
ed the  conquest  of  Peshawar,  that  is  the  eastern  part  of  Afghanistan,  and 
ultimately  after  several  heroic  struggles  completed  that  undertaking.  At 
the  time,  he  was  successfully  checkmated  on  the  east  by  the  British. 
He  ardently  desired  to  extend  his  dominion  right  up  to  Delhi,  the  river 
Jamuna  being  almost  the  natural  eastern  boundary  of  the  Punjab;  but 
wisely  avoiding  a clash  with  the  strong  and  resourceful  British  power,  he 
had  to  confine  his  ambition  to  the  west  of  the  Sutlaj.  Since  Metcalfe’s 
mission  of  1809  right  up  to  his  death  in  1839  he  studiously  kept  up  cor- 
dial and  friendly  relations  with  his  British  neighbours.  But  it  was  soon 
evident  to  all  close  observers  that  the  amity  of  these  two  spirited  powers 
would  not  last  far  a long  time.  No  small  shrub  could  thrive  under  a large 
spreading  tree.  The  lion  and  the  fox,  or  the  mouse  and  the  cat,  might  play 
friendly  pranks  for  a time  and  delude  the  onlookers;  but  their  friendship 
could  not  be  lasting.  The  British  power  was  fast  expanding  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  in  India  itself  it  annihilated  small  powers  within  a short  space 
and  established  a permanent  military  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlaj 
with  its  destructive  cannons  pointing  towards  Lahore  Ranjit  Singh  surely 
was  too  shrewd  to  mistake  the  meaning.  In  the  meantime  there  was 
a profuse  play  of  friendly  pranks  on  the  two  banks  of  that  dividing 
river.  Lord  Amherst  courted  Ranjit  Singh’s  favourable  attentions  during 
the  stormy  campaigns  of  Burmah  and  Bharatpore.  Ranjit  Singh  in  re- 
turn prepared  a large  and  gorgeous  tent  out  of  costly  Kashmere  shawls 
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and  sent  it  as  a present  to  the  King  of  England.  Lord  Amherst  himself 
conveyed  it  to  that  country  on  his  homeward  voyage  after  retirement. 
Lord  Ellenborough  who  was  then  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
upon  learning  that  Ranjit  Singh  was  fond  of  horses,  selected  a pair  of 
small  handsome  horses  and  sent  them  to  Bombay  by  way  of  a return 
present  from  the  English  King.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  then  the  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay.  He  purchased  an  old  buggy,  renovated  it  that  it  might 
appear  brand  new  and  sent  it  on  along  with  the  horses  by  sea  to  Karachi 
where  Alexander  Burnes  took  charge  of  the  presents  and  conveyed  them 
up  through  the  Indus  with  a studied  purpose  to  discover  the  navigable 
character  of  that  river,  which  before  was  not  open  to  British  trade.  The 
Amirs  of  Sindh  who  were  then  independent  rulers  of  their  country  took 
serious  alarm  at  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Indus.  After  vexatious  delay  and  an  amount  of  trouble, 
the  horses  and  the  carriage  reached  Lahore  and  were  cordially  received 
by  Ratiiit  Singh  with  due  ceremonials.  Similar  civilities  continued  for 
some  years  to  be  exchanged  by  both.  Lord  William  Bentinck  arranged  a 
personal  visit  with  Ranjit  Singh  for  which  grand  and  laborious  prepara- 
tions were  made.  The  pomp  and  ceremony  of  this  visit  which  took  place 
at  Rupar  on  27th  October,  1831,  have  been  described  by  various  writers 
in  such  glowing  terms  as  will  absorb  the  attention  of  any  student  of 
history  today,  when  the  curtain  is  finally  drawn  on  those  events  and  the 
dreamland  has  vanished. 

One  can  better  appreciate  the  importance  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  career  in 
Indian  history  by  reference  to  some  of  his  well-known  contemporaries. 
When  he  was  just  rising  on  the  Indian  horizon,  he  witnessed  and  possibly 
deeply  contemplated  on  the  life  and  work  of  Tipu  Sultan,  the  Tiger 
of  Mysore.  With  all  his  valour  and  an  ardent  effort  to  preserve  his  in- 
depence, Tipu  was  quickly  finished  in  two  successive  battles  by  the  calcu- 
lating might  of  the  British  East  India  Company’.  The  coincidence  between 
the  fall  of  Mysore  and  the  rise  of  Lahore  cannot  but  be  striking  as  they 
are  synchronous.  Yashvantrao  Holkar  began  his  meteoric  appearance  on 
the  Indian  political  scene  just  about  the  same  juncture.  His  rapid  brilli- 
ant victories  and  an  equally  rapid  downfall  doubtless  supplied  Ranjit 
Singh  with  a more  moderate  outlook  in  his  future  dealings  with  the 
British  power,  so  that  he  did  not  rashly  undertake  the  hazardous  task 
of  resisting  the  all-sweeping  play  of  the  British  supremacy.  In  the  autumn 
of  1805  Yashwantrao  entered  the  Punjab  and  sought  Ranjit  Singh’s  co- 
operation in  a combined  effort  to  save  India’s  independence.  But  Ranjit 
Singh  wisely  refrained  from  espousing  so  agreeable  a cause.  The  exact 
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story  of  the  diplomatic  conversations  of  these  two  soldiers  of  fortune 
forms  an  entertaining  although  little  known  chapter  of  the  last  phase  of 
India’s  national  effort.  In  the  meantime  the  last  Peshwa  Bajirao  II  and 
his  firm  friend  Daulatrao  Sindia,  the  two  wanton  youths  who  had  come 
to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  guarding  India’s  freedom,  strug- 
gled in  vain  to  overcome  the  British  Power  by  means  of  secret  plottings 
ill  supported  by  the  strength  of  arm.  The  experiment  was  closely  watch- 
ed by  Ranjit  Singh  and  was  used  to  his  own  advantage  with  uncommon 
shrewdness  and  foresight.  The  Bhosla  Raja  of  Nagpur  was  then  not  a 
negligible  factor.  The  celebrated  Appa  Saheb  always  observed  cordial 
intimacy  towards  Ranjit  Singh  and  appealed  to  him  for  support  in  his 
dire  distress.  But  Ranjit  Singh  did  not  feel  himself  competent  to  espouse 
the  lost  cause  of  the  Nagpur  Prince  with  any  hope  of  success,  nor  was 
the  Sikh  Raja  oblivious  of  the  glorious  exploits  of  Napoleon  in  Europe 
and  of  his  ignominous  fall.  The  emperor  of  Delhi,  now  only  a well  re- 
membered' phantom  of  departed  glory,  was  Ranjit  Singh’s  next  door 
neighbour  and  appeared  to  him  an  object  lesson  in  the  art  of  kingship. 
Ranjit  Singh  also  watched  with  ardent  curiosity  and  deep  interest  the 
opposite  endeavours  of  prominent  thinkers,  like  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  who 
were  firmly  convinced  (hat  political  freedom  wfas  unthinkable  for  India 
unless  religion  and  society  were  thoroughly  reformed  to  suit  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  world’s  life  and  progress.  Ranjit  Singh’s  career,  we 
may  be  sure,  was  thus  a deliberate  product  of  the  vast  changes  that  India 
was  undergoing  and  can  be  aptly  described  as  a practical  blend  of  the 
various  remedies  suggested  by  thoughtful  patriots  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  decaying  Indian  nation.  It  is  this  aspect  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  life  which 
lends  peculiar  colour  to  his  varied  activities  and  which  deserves  to  be 
commemorated  in  the  history  of  India.  There  are  a few  persons  who, 
like  Ranjit  Singh,  earnestly  tried  to  profit  by  the  environment  in  which 
they  were  placed.  If  Ranjit  Singh  watched  the  career  of  a Napoleon  or  a 
Tipu  Sultan,  of  a Yashwantrao  Holkar  or  a Ram  Mohan  Roy,  he  equa- 
lly studied  the  astute  moves  of  very  many  British  soldiers  and  diplomats 
of  his  day,  like  Malcolm,  Metcalfe,  Elphinstone  and  Bentinck,  who  strove 
for  the  glory  of  their  own  nation.  It  is  as  a set  off  against  these  that  he 
entertained  the  services  of  many  able  Frenchmen  trained  in  European 
politics.  It  is  obvious  that  Ranjit  Singh  could  overcome  any  and  every 
Asiatic  power  whether  Afghanistan,  Kashmere  or  Sindh;  but  when  it 
came  to  withstand  England’s  might,  he  thought  twice  and  restrained  his 
hand,  even  wisely  predicting  that  the  whole  map  of  India  was  bound  to 
be  quickly  all  red,  including  his  own  Sikh  nation  after  him.  All  the  same 
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he  devoted  to  its  seivice  all  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  he 
possessed. 

His  features  and  character  are  found  vividly  described  in  contem- 
porary records.  “Illiterate,  ugly,  short  and  even  mean-looking,  simple 
and  superstitious,  Ranjit  Singh  was  yet  witty,  pleasing  in  manners,  cour- 
teous in  conversation,  attractive,  communicative,  extremely  imaginative 
by  nature,  and  fond  of  learning  and  knowledge.  A born  lover  of  sports, 
intensely  given  to  riding,  hunting  and  shooting,  having  a virile  physique 
and  undoubted  personal  courage,  he  was  a model  figure  of  his  day.  His 
weakness  for  wine  and  woman  somewhat  marred  the  moral  height  of  his 
character  and  possibly  resulted  in  the  degeneration  of  his  progeny.” 

I have  no  time  to  describe  the  feverish  haste  with  which  Lord  Auck- 
land sought  Ranjit  Singh’s  consent  to  a Tripartite  treaty  before  the  Af- 
ghan campaign  was  undertaken  for  restoration  of  the  unfortunate  Shah 
Shuja.  But  during  these  last  years  the  Lion  of  the  Punjab  was  fast  declin- 
ing towards  a final  dissolution.  His  greatest  concern  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Sikh  power  after  his  death;  and  as  he  reflected  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  situation  and  upon  his  inability  to  make  proper 
provision  for  future  security,  his  feeble  body,  utterly  worn  out  by 
years  of  toil  and  stress,  was  soon  crushed,  we  may  be  sure,  under  the 
weight  of  political  anxieties. 

Ranjit  Singh’s  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  civil  administration 
were  no  less  conspicuous  than  those  in  the  field  of  politics  and  military 
reform,  but,  as  I have  already  reached  the  limit  of  my  paper,  I will  close 
it  with  one  fervent  request  to  all  friends  and  workers.  They  should  com- 
bine to  gather  all  available  materials  of  the  history  of  Ranjit  Singh, 
which  are  scattered  through  good  many  different  languages;  and  when 
they  are  all  carefully  searched,  they  should  be  fully  studied  and  from 
them  an  authentic  account  of  all  his  actions  and  measures  should  be 
prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  future  generations  in  their  endeavour 
to  bring  about  a lastirg  unity  of  this  vast  Indian  Nation. 
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Maharani  Jind  Kaur  of  Lahore  and  Her  Letters* 

Ganda  Singh 


My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Mr.  F.J.  Morgan’s  article  on  Jindan 
Bai,  Maharani  of  Lahore,  published  on  page  53  of  the  Illustrated  Weekly 
of  India , dated  December  18,  1938.  The  article  in  question  is  highly 
objectionable  and  the  Sikh  community  has  rightly  felt  deeply  concerned 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  Queen-mother  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Mah- 
buba  (beloved)  Maharani  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  has  been  painted  and 
presented  in  the  picture  therein.  It  is  not  only  historically  incorrect  in 
many  places  but  is  also  highly  scandalizing,  to  which  several  Sikh  bodies 
have  taken  serious  objection  in  their  meetings  and  have  passed  reso- 
lutions of  protest  and  condemnation. 

To  present  the  Maharani  in  a dancing  posture  in  the  dress  of  a South- 
Indian  or  an  East-Indian  prostitute,  with  her  belly,  head  and  arms  naked, 
is  certainly  a calumny  of  the  worst  type.  Dancing  in  the  Punjab  has  been 
exclusively  the  profession  of  the  prostitutes,  and  they  were,  and  are  still, 
ail,  without  exception,  Muslim  by  religion.  The  art  of  dancing,  before 
the  advent  of  the  British  in  the  Punjab,  was  looked  down  upon  by  the 
Sikhs  as  a source  of  immorality  and  was  confined  to  women  of  ill-fame. 

Maharani  Jind  Kaur,  popularly  known  as  Mai  or  Mother  Jindan 
(and  not  Jindan  Bai,  as  named  by  Mr.  Morgan),  was  the  third  daughter 
of  a respectable  Sikh  Zamindar  Manna  Singh  of  the  Aulakh  Jat  tribe  of 
the  village  of  Char  in  Zafarwal  Tahsil  in  the  district  of  Sialkot.  Her  elder 
sister  was  married  to  Sardar  Jwala  Singh  of  Parhana.  and  Sardar  Nahar 
Singh  of  Aima  was  also  married  in  the  same  family.  To  ascribe  the 
profession  of  dancing  to  a Sikh  Girl  of  such  a noble  extraction  could  be 
nothing  short  of  a brutal  slaughter  of  Sikh  history,  of  which  he  has  bet- 
trayed  such  a poor  knowledge. 

To  contradict  Mr.  Morgan’s  statement  that  she  was  never  formally 
or  informally  married  to  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  I would  simply  quote  a 
few  lines  from  the  Khalsa,  dated  October  5,  1930,  from  the  pen  of 
Bhagat  Lakshman  Singh,  now  in  his  76th  years. 


* Illustrated  Weekly  of  India,  Bombay,  January  22,  1939,  p.  57;  The  Darbar,  Khalsa 
College,  Amritsar,  January  1939. 
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“Rai  Bahadur  K.  B.  Thapar,  a distinguished  citizen  of  Lahore, 
tells  me  that  when  he  asked  from  Khan  Bahadur  Faqir  Qamr-ud- 
Din,  son  of  Faqir  Nur-ud-Din,  who  was  in  charge  of  Maharani  Jin- 
dan’s  palace,  what  truth  there  was  in  the  report  given  credence  to  by 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin  that  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh  was  not  a legitimate 
son  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  and  that  Jindan  was  not  a wedded 
wife  of  the  Maharaja,  he  cried  ‘ Astaghjfar-Allah,  such  a lie  ! Can 
calumnly  go  further  ? I attended  the  Maharaja’s  marriage  myself. 
Maharani  Jindan  was  the  daughter  of  a high  respectable  Zamindar 
and  a duly  wedded  wife.  My  father  was  present  at  the  time  of 
Prince  Dalip  Singh’s  birth  and  I was  my  father’s  attendant  at  the 
time.  Evidently  some  evil  gossip  must  have  told  ihe  base  lie  to  the 
Sahib.’’  This  Fakir  was  18  years  old  at  the  time.” 

It  is  not  for  me  to  trace  here  in  detail  the  origin  of  these  idle 
gossips.  Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  all  such  things  were  cast 
and  forged  in  the  foundries  of  the  Dogra  Brothers,  ‘to  give  the.,  a bad 
name  before  hanging  it,’  as  in  the  late  thirties  and  the  early  forties  of 
the  last  century,  they  had  begun  to  conspire  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Sikh  Empire  by  grabbing  the  crown  for  a rising  youth  of  their  own 
family  and  by  dividing  its  territories  with  the  East  India  Company  vvho, 
as  well,  had  an  eye  upon  the  Punjab  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  fron- 
tier on  the  natural  North  Western  boutidries  of  India  The  latter  were 
equally,  if  not  more,  interested  in  propaganda  against  the  Sikhs  to  fur- 
ther their  own  designs.  Their  writers,  therefore,  freely  availed  themselves 
of  the  floating  gossips  and  gave  currency  to  them  in  their  publications. 

The  most  damaging  remarks  in  the  article  are  the  sweeping  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Morgan ‘‘that  the  almost  open  immorality  of  his  wives 
was  a source  of  sardonic  amusement  to  their  lord,”  and  that  “she 
[Maharani  Jindan]  too  sought  diversion  outside  the  harem.”  Mr  Mor- 
gan, perhaps,  does  not  know  that  the  Sikh  people  as  a whole,  and  the 
Jats  amongst  them  in  particular,  are  extremely  sensitive  and  touchy 
regarding  the  morality  of  their  women,  and  were  much  more  so  a hund- 
red years  back.  Leave  aside  the  case  of  the  Great  Sikh  Monarch  whose 
word  was  law  and  who  was  answerable  to  no  one  for  what  he  did,  an 
ordinary  ploughman,  bound  by  British  law,  would  not  even  today  tole- 
rate to  see  a girl  freely  talking  to  a man  of  doubtful  character,  and,  not 
unoften,  on  a mere  suspicion,  would  a murder  be  committed  to  save  the 
honour  of  the  family.  It  is,  therefore,  unthinkable  that  the  Maharaja — a 
Jat  to  the  backbone  with  the  Sikh  standard  of  morality— could  have 
tolerated  the  moral  laxity  of  his  wives. 
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It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  Maharani  appointed  Lai  Singh  as  Prime 
Minister  because  of  her  love  for  him.  .He  was  a friend  of  her  brother 
Jawahir  Singh  and  a high  official  in  the  all-powerful  army.  She,  there- 
fore, naturally  enough,  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  looked  to  him  for 
assistance  and  consulted  him  in  most  state  matters  as  the  queen-mother 
of  the  country.  But  his  appointment  was  not  the  Maharani’s  gift,  but 
was  decided  by  lot  or  divination.  There  were  three  candidates,  Gulab 
Singh,  Tej  Singh  and  LaJ  Singh.  Five  slips  of  paper  were  accordingly 
prepared,  two  of  them  blank,  and  the  others  bearing  the  names  of  the 
candidates.  The  lot  was  drawn  by  the  young  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh.  It 
fell  upon  Lai  Singh  who  became  Prime  Minister.  [History  of  the  Punjab, 
1846  ] Apparently  it  was  the  jealousy  of  the  disappointed  candidates 
and  their  supporters  that  was  mostly  responsible  for  the  allegations  made 
against  the  Maharani. 

It  is  an  open  secret  now  that  the  war  between  the  Sikhs  and  the 
British  was  brought  about  by  the  premeditated  designs  of  the  political 
agents  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  Sikh  frontier  and  not  by  the 
ambitions  of  Maharani  Jindan.  In  his  letter  of  April  6,  1842,  to  Lord 
Fitzgerald,  about  four  years  before  the  first  war,  Lord  Wellington  had 
clearly  said,  “But  this  I must  say  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  positions 
in  Afghanistan,  we  ought  to  have  Peshawar,  the  Khyber  Pass,  Jellala- 
bad...”  And  Peshawar  could  not  be  had  without  a design  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Sikh  Government.  Early  in  1841,  Ellenborough  had  asked 
Lieut.  Durand  to  prepare  a memoir  on  the  Punjab  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  and  in  his  letter  of  October  27,  1841,  he  wrote  to  Welling- 
ton, “What  F desired,  therefore,  was  your  opinion.,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  attacking  the  Punjab.” 

Lord  Ellenborough  knew  the  exact  date  of  the  coming  war,  some 
twenty  months  before  it  was  actually  fought.  Writing  on  April  20,  1844, 
Ellenborough, told  Wellington,  “I  earnestly  hope  nothing  may  compel  us 
to  cross  the  Sutlej,  and  that  we  may  have  no  attack  to  repel  till  Novem- 
ber 1845.  I shall  then  be  prepared  for  anything.  In  the  meantime,  we 
do  all  we  can  in  a quiet  way  to  strengthen  ourselves. ..We  are  altogether 
very  ill-provided  with  officers  for  the  higher  commands.  The  whole  army 
requires  a great  deal  of  teaching,  aijid  I am  satisfied  the  eighteen  months 
I ask  are  not  more  than  enough  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be."  While 
describing  his  brisk  preparations  for  the  war  to  be  fought  with  the  Sikhs, 
nineteen  months  later,  he  says  in  his  letter  of  May  9,  1844,  “In  Novem- 
ber 1845  the  army  will  be  equal  to  any  operation.” 

Ellenborough  was  so  sure  of  the  means  he  was  adopting  for  the 
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preconceived  war  that  he  had  written  on  February  15,  1844,  twenty-two 
months  before  the  war,  “Depend  upon  it,  I will  not  engage  in  such  an 
operation  hastily  or  unnecessarily,  and  / will  do  all  I can  before  hand  to 
secure  certain  success  if  I ever  should  be  obliged  to  undertake  it.” 

As  to  who  provoked  the  war,  1 would  quote  a British  Political 
Agent  on  the  Sikh  frontier,  Major  G.  Carmichael  Smyth,  who  wrote  in 
1847,  “Regarding  the  Punjab  war,  I am  neither  of  opinion  that  the  Sikhs 
made  an  unprovoked  attack  nor  that  we  acted  towards  them  with  great 
forbearance.  If  the  Sikhs  were  to  be  considered  entirely  an  independent 
State,  in  no  wav  answerable  to  us,  we  should  not  have  provoked  them  and 
I only  ask,  had  we  not  departed  from  the  rules  of  friendship  first... then 
the  simple  question  is  who  first  departed  from  the  ‘rules  of  friendship’  ? 
1 am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  did.’  ’ { Reigning  Family  of  Lahore, 
XXI  -XXIII.] 

Again  Robert  N.  Cust  tells  us  in  connection  with  the  unprovoked 
attack  of  Broadfoot,  the  British  Agent  at  Ferozepore,  on  Bhai  Bishan 
Singh  Adalti — a Judicial  official  of  the  Sikh  Darbar— on  Easter  day  1845, 
when  one  man  of  the  Sikhs  was  shot,  that  “this  was  the  first  shot  of  the 
Great  Sikh  War.”  Robert  Cust,  his  immediate  Political  Assistant,  calls 
Broadfoot,  the  Agent,  “the  prime  mover,  by  many  considered  the  cause 
of  this  war,  now  commencing.”  [77ie  Conquest  of  Punjab  in  Linguistic 
and  Oriental  Essays.] 

No  doubt  the  Sikhs  had  crossed  the  Sutlej,  but,  according  to  the 
British  Political  Agent,  Major  G.  Carmichael  Smyth,  “they  were  not 
encamped  in  our  territory,  but  their  own  ” And  as  such  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  invaded  the  British  territory.  They  were  on  their  defensive, 
and  it  was  in  “their  own”  that  they  were  attacked  by  the  British  forces. 

But  for  the  treachery  of  Tej  Singh,  a Purbia  soldier  of  fortune  in  the 
Sikh  Service,  purchased  by  the  East  India  Company,  the  game  was  all 
over  with  them  and  they  were  concert  ng  measures  to  make  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  the  Sikhs,  as  Cust  tells  us  in  his  following  entry  of 
22nd  December,  1845. 

“December  22nd.  News  came  from  the  Governor  General  that 
our  attack  of  yesterday  had  failed,  that  affairs  were  desperate,  that 
all  state  papers  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  if  the  morning  attack 
failed,  all  would  be  over  ; this  was  kept  secret  by  Mr.  Currie  and 
we  were  concerting  measures  to  make  our  unconditional  surrender 
to  save  the  wounded,  the  part  of  the  news  that  grieved  me  the 
most.”  [Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.] 

As  to  the  alleged  insult  to  “the  new  Maharaja  [?]  Tej  Singh,” 
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refered  to  by  Mr,  Morgan,  Mabarani  Jindan  knew  that  this  Tej  Singh 
was  being  created  a Raja  by  tbe  British  Resident  for  his  services  to  the 
British  and  treachery  to  the  State  of  Lahore  during  the  past  war.  She 
could  certainly  not,  therefore,  allow  this  man  to  be  annointed  by  her 
own  son,  the  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh  himself,  whose  cause  he  had  so 
basely  deserted. 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  betrayed,  throughout  his  article, 
such  ignorance  of  even  the  most  important  events  of  the  life  of  Maha- 
rani  Jindan  He  even  does  not1  know  that  the  Maharani  did  not  end 
“her  days  in  exile”  in  Benares  but  that  she  died  in  1864  in  England 
where  she  had  accompanied  her  son  the  year  previously. 

Whatever  might  have  been  said  by  (he  political  propagandists,  she 
was,  according  to  the  History  of  the  Punjab,  1846,  Vol.  II,  possessed  of 
a wonderful  ability  “to  act  with  energy  and  spirit”  and  was  well-known 
as  “being  skilful  in  the  use  of  her  pen.”  Her  presence  in  the  Punjab 
was  not,  therefore,  considered  helpful,  after  tbe  experiences  of  the  first 

war,  in  administering  the  country  and  moulding  its  people  and  Maharaja 
Dalip  Singh  according  to  the  plans  of  the  East  India  Company.  It 

was,  therefore,  that  she  was  exiled  from  the  Punjab  by  the  diplomatic 
British  guardians  of  her  son  to  remove  him  from  her  influence. 

There  are  several  other  minor  points  in  Mr.  Morgan’s  article  that 
need  discussion,  but  I would  leave  them  for  the  present  and  end  this 
article  with  an  extract  from  an  autograph  letter  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
(vide  p.  75)  regarding  Maharani  Jindan  whom,  determined  as  he  was  on 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  he  refused  in  1848-49  to  restore  to  the 
Punjab  from  her  exile. 

II 

’The  Letters  of  Maharani  Jiu.d  Kaur* 

The  story  of  the  incarceration  of  Maharani  Jind  Kaur  (popularly 
known  as  Mai  Jindan),  the  mother  of  Maharaja  Duleep  Singh,  in  the  fort 
of  Lahore,  her  removal  from  there  to  the  fort  of  Sheikhupura  as  a State 
prisoner  and  her  ultimate  banishment  from  the  Panjab  is  very  tragic. 
But  it  has  become  all  the  more  tragic  and  painful  by  the  discovery  of 
three  of  her  letters,  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper.  These  letters 
were  purchased  by  me  in  October  1940  from  Pt.  Kirpa  Ram,  a grandson 
of  the  late  Rai  Sahib  Pandit  Wazir  Charsd  Trikha  of  Jhang,  for  the 
Khalsa  College,  Amritsar,  and  are  now  preserved  there  in  the  collection 
of  the  Sikh  History  Research  Department.  One  of  these  letters  is  in  ihg 
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Maharani’s  own  handwriting  while  the  other  two  are  transliterations  of 
the  originals,  rendered  into  Persian  characters  by  Herbert  B.  Edwardes, 
whose  initials  (H.B.E  ) are  inscribed  thereon.  One  of  them  bears  the 
initials  (J.L.)  of  John  Lawrence. 

The  first  letter  was  written  on,  or  a day  or  two  after,  the  14th  of 
August,  1847,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  Biitish  Resident  at  Lahore, 
Colonel  Henry  Lawrence,  that  “the  Maharani  is  to  confine  herself  to  the 
Summan  [Burj]”  in  the  fort  of  Lahore  and  that  some  of  her  old  servants 
were  to  be  dismissed  and  replaced  by  those  chosen  by  the  Government. 

Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  British  in  the  Panjab  aftere  the  Anglo- 
Sikh  yvar  of  1845-46,  there  had  been  a clash  of  interests.  On  the  one  side 
there  were  the  politicals  of  the  East  India  Company  who  wished  to  esta- 
blish themselves  permanently  in  the  Panjab.  They  had  got  a foothold  in 
the  country  and  they  did  not  want  to  go  back.  In  fact,  they  had  their 
eyes  far  beyond  the  Sikh  frontiers  to  the  north  west.  On  the  other  side 
was  the  Queen-mother,  Maharani  Jind  Kaur,  who  had  been  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the  British  troops,  to  begin  with,  as  long  as,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  of  the  9th  and  11th  March,  1846,  “the  British 
Government  will  not  exercise  any  interference  in  the  internal  administ- 
ration of  the  Lahore  State— but  in  all  cases  or  questions  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  British  Government,  the  Governor-General  will  give  the 
aid  of  his  advise  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Lahore 
Government.1”  But  she  had  been  disillusioned  to  find  that  in  the  course 
of  their  nine  months’  stay  in  the  country,  the  British  had  won  over,  by 
liberal  grants  and  promises  of  Jagirs,  high  offices,  titles  and  other  favours, 
most  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  State  and  had  so  lubricated  them  in 
their  own  favour  as  to  make  them  turn  their  backs  upon  the  interests  of 
the  Lahore  State  and  to  petition  to  the  British  Government  to  tighten 
the  British  hold  upon  the  Panjab.  Maharani  Jind  Kaur  stoutly  opposed 
the  treaty  of  Bharowal  (December  16,  1846),  which  placed  the  administ- 
ration of  the  Panjab  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Resident  with 
“full  authority  to  direct  and  control  all  matters  in  every  department  of 
the  State.”2 

Maharani  Jind  Kaur  wished  to  save  the  Panjab  from  the  clutches  of 
the  British  Government.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Lawrence  to  the 
Government,  December  17,  1846  — a day  after  the  treaty  of  Bharowal — 


1.  Aitchison,  Treaties,  1892,  Vol.  IX,  No.  XVI,  p.  42- 

2.  Ganda  Singh,  Some  New  Light  on  the  Treaty  of  Bharowal,  Proceedings  I.H.R.C., 
XVII  (1940),  p.  96;  Article  2 of  the  Treaty. 
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“During  the  last  day  or  two,  her  whole  energies  have  been  devoted  to  an 
endeavour  to  win  over  the  Sardars  of  high  and  low  order  and  to  unite 
them  all  together  in  a scheme  of  independent  government  of  which  she 
herself  was  to  be  the  head.”  But  this  was  successfully  foiled  by  Frederick 
Currie  with  the  help  of  councillors  like  Tej  Singh— a non-Panjabi3 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sikh  forces — who  had  played  to  the  tune  of 
the  British  in  1845-46  war  and  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  Lahore 
army. 

The  treaty  of  Bharowal,  December  16,  1846,  made  the  British 
Resident  at  Lahore  an  absolute  and  sole  dictator  in  the  Panjab.  The 
Governor  General,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  was  very  particular  about  redu- 
cing Maharani  Jind  Kaur  to  a nonentity.  He  had,  therefore,  written  to 
Currie  on  December  7,  1846,  that  “in  any  agreement  made  for  continu- 
ing the  occupation  of  Lahore,  her  deprivation  of  power  is  an  indispens- 
able condition.”4  And  it  was  with  this  object  in  view  that  he  had  further 
suggested  in  the  same  letter,  “If  the  Sardars  and  influential  chiefs,  and 
especially  the  Attareewala  family,  urge  the  British  Government  to  be 
guardian  of  the  Maha-Raja  during  his  minority,  the  Ranee’s  power  will 
cease  silently  and  quietly,  the  admission  being  recorded  that  the  British 
Government,  as  guardian  of  the  Boy  and  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  is  to  exercise  all  the  functions  and  possess  all  the  powers  of  the 
Regent  on  behalf  of  the  Prince.”5 

This  was  accomplished  by  the  Treaty  of  Bharowal.  The  Maharanee 
was  pensioned  off  with  an  annual  allowance  of  one  lakh  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees. 

But  the  British  politicals  at  Lahore  were  not  fully  satisfied.  “The 
Ranee”,  according  to  Herbert  Edwardes,  . . . had  more  wit  and  daring 
than  any  man  of  her  nation.”6  And  according  to  the  History  of  the 
Panjab,  1846,  Vol.  II,  she  was  possessed  of  a wonderful  ability  “to  act 
with  energy  and  spirit”  and  was  well  known  as  “being  skilful  in  the  use 
of  her  pen,  whereby,  it  is  supposed,  she  was  able  to  arrange  and  com- 
bine means  of  Hira  Singh’s  overthrow”  (p.  ii,  311).  As  long  as  she  was 
in  Lahore,  the  British  could  not  feel  secure  in  their  saddle  in  the  Panjab, 


3.  Tej  Singh  was  a nephew  of  Jemadar  Kaushal  Singh,  a Gaur  Brahmin  of  Ikri  in 
Sardhana  pargannah  of  Meerut  District  in  the  U.P.— The  Panjab  Chiefs,  1865, 
p.  29. 

4-  Ganda  Singh,  Some  New  Light  on  the  Treaty  of  Bhyrowal,  Pro.  I.H.R.C.,  XVII 
(1940),  pp.  92-93- 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  93- 

6.  Bell,  Annexation  of  the  Punjab,  13. 
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thought  the  British  Resident.  He,  therefore,,  tried  to  “give  the  dog  a bad 
same  and  hang  it.”’  She  was  advertised  as  implicated  in  everything  anti- 
British  in  the  country.  She  was  said  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Premia 
Conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  Sardar  Tej  Singh  and  of  the  insurrection  at 
Multan.  But  there  was  no  proof,  nor  could  any  evidence  be  got  against 
her.  As  such,  no  legal  action  could  in  any  case  be  taken  against  her. 

A strong  pretence,  however,  came  handy  to  the  British  Resident, 
Col.  Henry  Lawrence,  on  the  7th  of  August,  .'1847,  when  in  the  Darbar 
held  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  titles  and  honours  on  those  selected 
by  the  Resident,  the  young  Maharaja  Duleep  Singh  refused  to  anoint 
Sardar  Tej  Singh  with  the  tilak  of  the  title  of  Raja,  The  Maharaja  could 
not  have  done  this  on  his  own  initiative,  argued  the  Resident.  He  cons- 
trued it  as  an  affront  to  the  British  Government  who  had  decided  to 
create  Tej  Singh  a Raja,  evidently,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  them. 
But  his  loyalty  to  and  complicity  with  the  British  in  the  Anglo-Sikh  war 
of  1845-46,  when  he  was  himself  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sikh 
forces  arrayed  against  the  British,  was,  according  to  all  interpretations  of 
political  morality,  nothing  short  of  treachery  to  the  Government  of  the 
Panjab  whose  trusted  servant  he  was.  And  the  Maharani  could  not  have 
willingly  allowed  a traitor  to  be  annointed  by  her  own  son  whose  cause 
he  had  so  shamelessly  betrayed. 

The  resident  considered  such  an  influence  of  the  Maharani  on  her 
son  as  not  conductive  to  the  up-bringing  of  the  young  Maharaja  and  the 
moulding  of  his  mind  and  character  according  to  the  future  plans  and 
designs  of  the  British  Government  who  had  decided  upon  the  annexation 
of 'his  country  sooner  or  later.  The  Governor-General,  therefore,  readily 
agreed  to  the  proposal  of  separating  the  mother  from  her  son  prior  to 
her  removal  from  Lahore  and  ultimate  banishment  from  the  country.  To 
begin  with,  she  was  ordered  to  confine  herself  to  the  Samman  Burj  in 
the  fort  of  Lahore,  from  where  she  wrote  as  follows  to  Henry  Lawrence  : 
Likhtam  Bibi  Sahib,  Aldran  Sahib  jog.  Robkari 

Asan  aprra  sir  tuhdde  hawale  kita  si,  tusan  nimak  Hardman  d pair  an 
vich  de  ditta  su.  Tusan  sadi  munsbi  na  pai,  Tuhdnu  jo  chahida  si  jo 
darydfati  kar  ke  sade  jumme  lagda  so  Idonde.  Nimak  Hardman  de  kahe 
nahin  si  lagnd.  Tusan  vadde  Maharaj  di  dosti  oal  bhi  nahin  ditthd.  TusSn 
men  abm  iokdn  ion  luhai  e,  Tusan  krSmamidn  ie  ahdndmian  tipper  bhi 
kujh  ama'i  nahin  kita . 

Rdjd  Lai  Singh  mera  mohtbar  se  khasrkhah  te  mmakhalai  si.  So  tusan 
mksiri  ker  ke  bhej  diita.  Tim  asm  kujh  mhm  tmm  tt&  dkhia „ Sade  dtl 
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hick  eh  gal  si  jo  dp  Sahib  sade  pas  tie,  sdnnu  dar  kisda  e.  Sdnu  is  gall  di 
khabar  nahin  si  jhuthian  gallon  sade  jumrne  la  fee  te  kaid  chahd  kitd. 

Km  sadi  likhai  dasso  va  kujh  sade  junime  Ido  a pher  jo  tuhadi  marji 
hundl  so  kairde.  Ik  main  te  Mahdraj  ie  bat  tehlnan , as  in  Sam  man  bich  kaid 
van  Hor  ndukar  sabh  kadh  diite  tie.  Asin  bahut  lachar  hoe  an.  Pdni  te 
roll  bhi  nahin  dun  dende.  Is  tardh  jo  sdnu  tang  kerde  o;  is  gall  kolon 
phansi  laga  deo. 

Jo  tusdn  sadi  adalat  kits  tan  achhi  gall , nahin  tart  Nandan  Satar  bich 
pharyad  kardnge.  Hor  jehrd  dudh  lakh  lava  si,  oh  bhi  nahin  kise  ditto. 
Hor  jehrd  char  mahinid  de  bich  kharch  kitd  si  ikvanja  hazar,  so  bhi  gahne 
bech  ke  Missar  Meghraj  nun  de  ditta  e.  Kisi  kolon  kujh  mangde  nahin  san. 
Apne  gahne  bech  ke  gujrdn  karde  san  Benihakk  sadi  abru  kiun  lahi. 
Mangldn  ki  taksir  kiti  unit  bhi  kaddh  ditta. 

Aj  Maharaj  sade  pas  a ke  bahut  ronde  rahene.  akhan  lagg'e  sand  Bishan 
Singh  te  Gulab  Singh  dardunde  ne  Je  tan  Mahdraj  nu  dar  nal  kujh  ho  gia 
tan  phir  main  ki  karangi.  Unhdn  nu  dkhia  ne  tuhanu  Sahib  da  hukam  hai 
jo  Shala  bag  ja  ke  utro  Oh  sun  ke  te  bahut  ronde  rohe 

A j hrian  gallon  sade  nal  karde  ho  kise  rajware  bich  nahin  hoiyan. 
Tusin  gujjhe  raj  kion  sambhdi  ho  ? Zdhra  ho  ke  kion  nahin  karde.  Ndle 
bich  dost;  da  harf  rakhde  o,  nal'e  kaid  karde  o ! Meri  adalat  karo,  nahin 
tan  Nandan  f ary  ad  karangi,  Tinnan  chauh  nimak harama  nu  rakhlao, 
hor  sari  Pajab  nu  katal  kra  dio  inhan  de  alche  lag  ke  te. 

(Mohar) 

Aka!  Sahae 
Blbi  Jind  Kaur7 

Translated  into  English,  it  reads  as  under  : 

“ Robkar 

From  Bibi  [Jind  Kaur]  Sahib  to  [Colonel]  Lawrence.  1 had  entrusted 
my  head  to  your  care.  You  have  thrust  it  under  the  feet  of  traitors.  You 
have  not  done  justice  to  me.  You  ought  to  have  instituted  an  enquiry, 
and  then  charged  me  with  what  you  found  against  me.  You  ought  not 
to  have  acted  upon  what  the  traitors  told  you. 

“You  have  kept  no  regard  of  the  friendship  of  the  great  Maharaja. 
You  have  caused  me  to  be  disgraced  by  other  people.  You  have  not  even 
remained  true  to  treaties  and  agreements.  Raja  La!  Singh  was  true  and 
faithful  to  me.  He  was  loyal.  Having  levelled  charges  against  him,  you 

7.  Transliterated  into  Roman  script  from  the  original  Panjabi  autograph. 
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sent  him  away.  Then  we  never  said  anything  to  you.  We  thought  that 
as  the  Sahib  himself  was  with  us,  we  had  no  fear  from  anyone.  We 
could  never  imagine  that  we  will  be  put  in  prison  with  baseless  charges 
concocted  against  us.  Produce  any  writings  of  ours.  Prove  any  charges 
against  me.  Then  you  could  do  anything  you  liked. 

“Myself,  the  Maharajah  and  twenty-two  maid-servants  are  imprison- 
ed in  the  Samman  f Burj] . All  other  servants  have  been  dismissed.  We 
are  in  a very  helpless  condition.  Even  water  and  food  are  not  allowed 
to  come  in.  Now  that  you  persecute  us  in  this  way,  it  is  belter  that  you 
hang  us  instead  of  it. 

“If  you  administer  justice  to  us,  well  and  good;  otherwise  I shall 
appeal  to  London  headquarters.  Even  the  allowance  of  one  lakh  and 
fifty  thousand  that  had  been  fixed  has  not  been  paid  by  any  body.  The 
amount  of  fifty- one  thousand  that  I had  spent  in  four  months,  I have 
paid  to  Missar  Meghraj  after  having  sold  my  ornaments.  I never  begged 
for  anything  from  anyone.  Having  sold  my  ornaments,  I was  managing 
to  live  on.  Why  shouid  you  have  caused  me  to  be  disgraced  without 
any  fault  ? What  was  the  fault  to  Manglan  that  she  too  has  been  turned 
out  ? 

“The  Maharaja  came  to  me  today  and  wept  bitterly  for  a long  time. 
Ke  said  that  Bishan  Singh  and  Gulab  Singh  had  been  frightening  him. 
If  something  happened  to  the  Maharajah  through  fright,  then  what  shall 
I do  ? He  was  told  that  orders  of  the  Sahib  for  him  were  to  reside  in  the 
Shalimar.  He  wept  very  bitterly  when  he  heard  this.  The  treatment  that 
is  thus  meted  out  to  us  has  not  been  given  to  any  ruling  house. 

“Why  do  you  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  by  underhand  means  ? 
Why  don’t  you  do  it  openly  ? On  the  one  hand  you  make  a show  of 
friendship,  and  on  the  other  you  have  put  us  in  prison.  Do  justice  to  me 
or  I shall  appeal  to  the  London  headquarters  Preserve  three  or  four 
traitors,  and  put  the  whole  of  the  Panjab  to  the  sword  at  their  bidding. 

(SEAL) 

Akal  Saliai 
Bibi  Jind  Kaur” 

In  the  above  letter  Maharani  Jind  Kaur  challenges  the  bonafides  of 
the  British  Resident  and  accuses  him  of  maleficence  in  condemning  her 
to  public  disgrace  and  imprisonment  without  any  judicial  or  other  en» 
quiry,  and  without  producing  any  documentary  or  other  evidence  or 
proving  any  allegations  against  her.  She  says  that  she  had  trusted  the 
Sahib  and  that  her  trust  had  been  betrayed  She  calls  for  an  enquiry  and 
appeals  for  justice,  but  both  were  denied  to  her.  She  complains  of  the 
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non-payment  of  her  allowance  of  150  thousand  rupees  as  laid  down  in  the 
treaty  of  Bharowal  and  tells  him  that  she  had  been  reduced  to  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  selling  her  ornaments  to  meet  her  expenses.  'Even  food 
and  water  are  not  allowed  to  come  in,”  she  says.  She  protests  against 
the  rudeness  and  misbehaviour  of  Bishan  Singh  and  Gulab  Singh,  the 
men  appointed  by  the  Resident  to  accompany  the  Maharajah  to  Shali- 
mar  Garden,  and  feels  very  nervous  about  his  welfare  in  consequence  of 
their  frightening  attitude  towards  him  The  words  ‘What  shall  I do  if 
something  happened  to  him  through  fright  V are  indicative  of  the  feel- 
ings oftthe  mother  for  her  young  son  She  clearly  foresees  in  this  affair 
the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  British  Government  when  she  says,  ‘Why 
do  you  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  by  underhand  means  ? Why 
don’t  you  do  it  openly  ?’  There  was  not  the  least  doubt  in  her  mind 
that  three  or  four  traitors  were  dancing  to  the  tune  of  the  Resident  and 
working  the  ruin  of  the  independent  Raj  of  the  Panjab.  That  is  why  she 
says  at  the  end,  “Preserve  three  or  four  traitors  and  put  the  whole 
of  the  Panjab  to  the  sword  at  their  bidding.” 

The  Resident,  Henry  Lawrence,  ultimately  prevailed  upon  the 
Councillors  of  the  State  to  agree  to  the  removal  of  the  Maharani  to  the 
fort  of  Sheikhupura  for  close  imprisonment.  In  his  letter  of  August  9, 

1 847,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  suggested  to  the  Governor  General  ‘ that 
Her  Highness  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  Panjab.”8  The  Governor- 
General  suggested  three  places — Nurpur,  Chamba  and  Kangra — in  the 
British  territories  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  Maharani’s  residence 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August,  1847,  the  young  Maharaja 
was  sent  away  to  the  Shalimar  Garden  at  a distance  of  about  two  miles 
from  the  palace  in  the  fort  and  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the 
Maharani  were  taken  into  hand.  The  Resident  expressed  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  fort  of  Kangra  (annexed  to  the  British  territories  after 
the  Anglo-Sikh  war  of  1845-  6)  was  a better  abode  for  the  Maharani  than 
the  fort  of  Sheikhupura,  “but  finding  the  chiefs  decidedly  averse  to  in- 
cur what  they  consider  the  odium  of  participating  in  effecting  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Maharani.”9  He  yielded  the  point  and  agreed  to  her  imprison- 
ment in  fort  of  Sheikhupura  “as  the  first  step  to  the  final  banishment  of 
Ranee  Jhunda  [sic.  Jindan]  from  the  country.”10 


8.  Punjab  Papers , 1847-49,  p.  47;  Secy,  to  G.  G.  to  Resident  at  Lahore,  Aug.  16,  1347- 

9.  Punjab  Papers , 1847-49,  p.  51,  inclosure  8 in  No.  9,  Resident  at  Lahore  to  the 
Secretary  to  G.  G.,  August  20,  1847. 

10.  Punjab  Papers,  1847-49,  p.  143-44,  Governor-General  to  the  Secret  Committee. 
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This  decided,  the  Maharani  was  removed  from  Lahore  between  8 
aad  9 F.  M.  under  a strong  military  escort,  accompanied  by  Sardars 
Arjan  Singh  Rangharnanglia  and  Gurmukh  Singh  Lamba,  and  was 
lodged  in  Sheikhupura  fort  sn  the  early  hours  of  Friday,  August  20, 
1847,  under  the  charge  of  Sardar  Boor  Singh. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Maharani’s  annunl  allowance  of  one  lac 
and  fifty  thousand  rupees,  stipulated  in  Article  10  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bhsrowal,  was  reduced,  by  69  percent,  to  four  thousand  rupees  per 
awatem.11 

Mot  long  after  her  arrival  at  Sheikhupura,  she  wrote  the  following 
letters  to  the  Resident  at  Lahore  giving  vent  to  her  wrench  and  indigna- 
tion at  being  so  ruthlessly  separated  from  the  young  son  who  was  yet  in 
his  ninth  year  of  age. 

Sat  gur  Prasad 

Likhtam  Bibi  Sahib  ji,  Sahib  jog 

As'in  raji  baji  Shekhupure  an  pahunchi . Tusan  sadda  asbab  sdmbh  ke 
bhijna.  Bor  jdise  Summon  bich  baithe  se  tdise  Shekhupure  baithe  ban. 
Doven  than  ikko  jehe  sanu  han.  Tusa  mere  nal  bahut  zulum  kit  a e.  Mera 
puttar  khoh  lid  Das  mahine  main  dhid  bich  rakhia  te...mann  mann  palia  i. 
Bind  gall  mera  puttar  mere  nalon  vichhoria.  Mdinu  te  kaid  rakhde , mere 
ddmi  kadh  dinde  merian  tahlnan  kadh  dinde,  jis  tahra  vi  tuhadi  marji 
chdhundi  us  tar  ah  mere  nal  karde,  par  ik  mere  puttar  -vichhor  a na  karde . 
Vast  a e apne  rabb  da,  vasta  e apne  bddshah  da,  jis  da  namak  khande  ho, 
mera  puttar  mainu  mile.  Eh  dukh  melon  sahib  nahin  jandd,  nahln  tan  mainu 
marva  dinde. 

Puttar  mera  bahut  ayana  d,  kujh  karan  joga  nahln.  Main  badshbhi 
chhodi.  Mdinu  badshbhi  dl  kol  lor  nahln.  Vasie  rabb  de  merl  arz  manno. 
Es  vele  mera  kol  nahln.  Main  agge  bhi  kol  ujjar  nahi  Jo  akhoge,  so  main 
manrtugt.  Mere  puttar  kol  kol  nahin.  Bhain  Bhal  nahln,  kol  chacha  tayd 
nahln,  bap  is  da  nahin.  Is  nil  kihde  havdle  klita  je  ? 

Mere  nal  aidi  zulmi  aiwen  je.  Hor,  main  Sh<  khupure  rahangi,  main, 
Lahaur  nahln  javangl  Mere  puttar  nil  mere  kol  bhej  devo.  Main  unhln 
dini  tusan  pas  avangl  jis  din  darbar  launa  hosl.  Us  din  us  nu  main  bhej 
didngi . Hor,  mere  nal  bhi  bahut  si  hoi  hai , te  mere  puttar  nal  bhi  bahut 
si  hoi  hai.  Te  lokdn  da  kiha  mann  lia.  Hun  bas  karo,  bahut  hoi  haigi. 

2 1.  Governor-General  in  Council  to  Secret  Committee  (No.  50),  June  3,  1848,  Punjab 
Papers,  1847-49,  No.  27,  p.  143. 
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With  the  Grace  of  the  Great  Guru.12 
“From  Bibi  Sahib  to  Lawrence  Sahib. 

We  have  arrived  safely  at  Sheikhupura,  You  should  send  our 
luggage  with  care.  As  I was  sitting  in  the'  Samman,  in  the  same  way 
I am  in  Sheikhupura.  Both  the  places  are  same  to  me.  You  have  been 
very  cruel  to  me.  You  have  snatched  my  son  from  me.  For  ten  months 
I kept  him  in  my  womb.  Then  I brought  him  up  with  great  difficulty. 
Without  any  fault  you  have  separated  my  son  from  me.  You  could 
have  kept  me  in  prison.  You  could  have  dismissed  my  men.  You  could 
have  turned  out  my  maid-servants..  You  could  have  treated  rne  in  any 
other  way  you  liked.  But  you  should  not  have  separated  my  son  from  me. 

“In  the  name  of  God  you  worship,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king 
whose  salt  you  eat,  restore  my  son  to  me.  I cannot  bear  the  pain  of  this 
separation.  Instead  of  this  you  put  me  to  death. 

“My  son  is  very  young.  He  is  incapable  of  doing  anything  You 
want  his  kingdom,  I have  no  need  of  kingdom.  For  God’s  sake,  pay 
attention  to  my  appeals.  At  this  time  I have  no  one  to  look  to.  1 raise 
no  objections.  I will  accept  what  you  say.  There  is  no  one  with  my 
son.  He  has  no  sister,  no  brother.  He  has  no  uncle,  senior  or  junior. 
His  father,  he  has  lost.  To  whose  care  has  he  been  entrusted  ? Without 
any  fault  why  is  so  much  cruelty  being  done  to  me  ? 

“I  shall  reside  in  Sheikhupura.  I shall  not  go  to  Lahore.  Send  my 
son  to  me.  I will  come  to  you  at  Lahore  only  during  the  days  when 
you  hold  darbar.  On  that  day  I will  send  him.  A great  deal  [of  injus- 
tice] has  been  done  to  me  A great  deal  [of  injustice]  has  beers  done  to 
my  son  also.  You  have  accepted  what  other  people  have  said  Put  an 
end  to  it  now.  Too  much  has  been  done.” 

In  spite  of  all  the  offorts  and  camouflage  of  the  British  politicals 
aad  their  native  associates,  the  sadness  of  the  Maharaja  on  account  of 
his  separation  from  his  mother  could  not  be  completely  hidden.  And 
the  Officiating  Resident,  Mr  John  Lawrence,13  had  to  admit  in  his  letter 
dated  August  23,  1847,  to  the  Secretary  with  the  Governor-General  that 
even  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  (August  21,  1847)  of  his  mother’s 
removal  from  Lahore,  a ‘slight  shade  of  sadness’  was  visible  on  the  face 
of  the  Maharaja.  On  his  return  to  the  palace  in  the  fort,  he  gave  up 


il  2.  Transliterated  into  Roman  script  from  Herbert  Edwardes’  transliteration. 

13.  Henry  Lawrence  left  Lahore  for  England  on  August  21,  1847,  and  made  over  the 
charge  of  the  British  Residency  to  his  brother,  John  Lawrence. 
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the  old  apartments  where  he  had  lived  with  his  mother  and  shifted  to 
the  Takhi-gah. 

In  justification  of  his  action,  the  British  Resident  issued  on  August 
20,  1847,  a General  Proclamation  for  the  Information  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Lahore  Darbar,  Priests,  Elders  and  the  people  of  the  Countries  belonging 
to  Maharaja  Duleep  Singh, 

With  the  grace  of  the  great  Akal  Purkh 
Proclamation 

Lahore,  August  20,  1847. 

“The  Right  Honourable  [Sir  Henry  Hardinge]  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  taking  into  consideration  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  bet- 
ween the  Lahore  and  British  Governments,  and  the  tender  age  of 
Maharaja  Duleep  Singh,  feels  the  interest  of  a father  in  the  education 
aad  guardianship  of  the  young  Prince. 

“With  this  end  in  view,  it  appeared  to  the  Governor-General  to 
have  become  absolutely  necessary  to  separate  the  Maharaja  from  the 
Maharanee,  his  mother;  an  opinion  in  which  the  Darbar  perfectly  coin- 
cided; accordingly,  on  the  19th  day  of  August  (5th  Bhadon,  1904  Bk.), 
1847,  Her  Highness  left  the  palace  of  Lahore,  and  was  taken  to  Sheikhoo- 
poora. 

“The  reasons  for  this  step  are  shortly  these:  First,  that,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  Treaty  of  Bhyrowal,  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
exclude  Her  Highness  the  Maharanee  from  all  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs;  and  that  she  should  have  a separate  maintenance 
appointed  her,  to  enable  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  honourable 
retirement.  Notwithstanding  this,  Her  Highness  has,  ever  since,  been 
intriguing  to  disturb  the  Government,  and  carried  her  opposition  to  the 
Mini  sters  so  far  as  quite  to  embarrass  and  impede  the  public  business. 

“Secondly.  The  Maharaja  is  now  a child,  and  he  will  grow  up  in 
the  way  he  is  trained,  It  was  only  too  probable,  therefore,  that  his 
mother  would  instil  into  him  her  own  bitter  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
chiefs,  and  that  he  would  have  grown  up  at  variance  with  the  Sirdars 
and  Ministers  of  his  kingdom.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  The  young 
Prince  should  be  reared  up  in  the  cultivation  of  every  natural  and  acqui- 
red excellence  of  mind  and  disposition,  so  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  treaty,  peace  should  be  preserved,  by  the  kindly  understanding 
existing  between  the  Maharaja  and  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  a blessing 
which  could  not  be  hoped  for,  if  the  young  Prince  remained  with  his 
mother. 
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“Thirdly.  So  long  as  Her  Highness  the  Maharanee  occupied  the 
Lahore  Palace,  strangers  visited  her  without  restriction,  and  every  sediti- 
ous intriguer  who  was  displeased  with  the  present  order  of  things,  looked 
up  to  the  Queen-Mother  as  the  Head  of  the  State;  some  of  them  even  went 
so  far  as  to  plan  the  subversion  of  the  restored  Khalsa  Government. 

“Let.  all  ranks,  therefore,  rejoice  [be  thankful]  throughout  the  king- 
dom that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  of  India  has  so 
much  at  heart  the  peace  and  security  of  this  country,  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  State,  and  the  honour  of  the  Maharaja  and  his  Ministers  ”u 

The  third  letter  of  the  Maharani  was  written  on  the  1 6th  of  Bhadon 
1904  Bk.  (August  30,  1847),  evidently  in  reply  to  a communication  from 
Mr.  John  Lawrence.  It  is  not  in  the  original  language  of  the  Maharani 
but  is  translated  into  Urdu  (Persian  script)  and  it  bears  the  initials  (J.L  j 
of  John  Lawrence  at  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  of  the  first  page.  At 
the  end  of  the  letter  there  is  a foot-note  in  Persian  saying,  ‘this  is  the 
translation  of  a Hindvi  [Panjabi]  letter  that  the  Maharani  had  written  in 
Gurmukhi  script.”15 

Sat  Gur  Parsad 
Likhtam  Maharani  Sahiba 

Murasln  ap  kd.  pahuncha.  Bahut  khushi  hui  ki  main  turn  Ico  yad  hun. 
Turn  ns  jo  likha  hai  Maharaj  khushi  hai,  sun  kar  bahut  dil  khush  hua  hai. 
Jis  din  se  ham  Lahaur  se  chale  ae  ham  us  din  se  aj  ham  ne  Maharaj  ki 
khushi  ki  khabar  suni  hai.  Jo  turn  ne  likha  hai  so  sab  sack  hovega.  Aur 
mera  dil  gavahi  nahin  deta  ki  Maharaj  raji  hovenge.  Jin  ki  man  bichhar  gai 
hove  voh  kionkar  raji  hovenge.  Maharaj  bana  to  yeh  phal  dele  ho.  Ek 
to  nadan  aur  ek  kabhi  bichhre  nahin  the.  Ap  siane  ho,  budhvan  ho,  apne 
dil  main  samjho  ki  MahSraj  kis  tarah  raji  honge. 

Yah  jo  turn  ne  likha  hai  nazar  uppar  dosti  dono  Sark'ar  ki  bahut 
khushi  khatar  MahSraj  ka  hai.  Jo  turn  ne  Maharaj  ki  khushi  khatar  rakhi 
hai  voh  sare  zamane  main  mashur  hui  hai  ki  rote  hue  ko  chhin  kar  Shaia- 
bag  ko  le  gae,  aur  man  ko  bal  pakar  kar  bahar  nikal  diya.  Tumhare  dil 
main  ilna  na  ay  a ki  Maharaj  nadan  hai  kionkar  rahega. 

Tumhare  tain  isi  izzat  abru  ke  tain  rakhkha  tha,  so  nimak-haramon 
ne  voh  izzat  abrii  bhi  nahin  tahne  di.  He  afsos  hai  ki  turn  ne  hamare 
jumme  samajh  kar  laksir  nahin  lagai.  Namak-haramon  ke  kahne  par 


14.  The  copy  of  the  I'rcckimalion  sent  to  Mehta  Gurbakhsh  Rai,  from  which  the 
above  translation  into  English  has  been  made,  was  written  on  Bhadon  1 1,  1904 
Bk.  (August  25,  1847). 

85.  In  tarjuma  chitthi  Hindvi  br-khat  Gurmukhi  nawishta  Mahahdni  Sahiba  budd  ast. 
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amal  kar  kar  des  nikala  de  dia.  Jo  kiya  so  sab  Up  ki  nek-nami  hut  had. 
Meri  izzat-abru  aur  lumhnru  zaban  ka  sukhan  gay  a.  Aur  jo  turn  ne  mere 
sath  kia  hai  aisa  kisi  khuni  ke  sath  bhi  nahin  guzarta  hai.  Main  sabh  kujh 
chhor  kar  fakir  hud  thi,  so  turn  ne  fakir  bhi  nahin  rahne  dia.  Aur  kharch 
se  ham  bihut  tang  hain, 

Aur  Bandhujit  ko  tumhnre  pas  bheju  hai.  Is  ko  apne  pas  rakhna.  Aur 
adha  asbab  hamUre  pas  pahunch  gays  hai,  adha  nahin  dete.  Ham  ko 
dilvado,  aur  kharch  le  kar  bhejo. 

(Lafafe  par) 

John  Lawrence  Sahib  jog  murasala  pahunche,  Mahine  Bhadron  ki 
Solhvin  murasla  likha. 

With  the  Grace  of  the  Great  Guru 

From  the  Queen-mother  to  John  Lawrence,  dated  16th  Bhadon 

[August  30,  1847]. 

“Your  letter  has  been  received.  It  is  a matter  of  great  pleasure  that 
you  remember  me.  I am  very  glad  to  learn  from  your  letter  that  Maha- 
raja is  happy.  Since  the  day  I left  Lahore,  it  is  today  that  I have  heard 
of  the  Maharaja  being  happy.  Whatever  you  write  may  be  true.  But 
my  mind  does  not  believe  that  the  Maharaja  is  happy.  How  can  he, 
whose  mother  has  been  separated  from  him,  be  happy  ? You  call  him 
Maharaja  and  then  treat  him  like  this.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  very 
young;  on  the  other  he  had  never  separated  [from  his  mother].  You  are 
an  intelligent  and  a wise  man.  Think  over  it  in  your  mind  how  the 
Maharaja  can  be  happy.  You  write  to  me  that  on  account  of  friend- 
ship between  the  two  Governments  you  are  very  particular  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Maharaja.  How  far  you  look  to  the  welfare  of  the  Maharaja 
is  now  well  known  all  over  the  world.  Weeping,  he  was  torn  away  from 
his  mother  and  taken  to  Shalimar  Garden,  while  the  mother  was  dragged 
out  by  her  hair.  Well  has  the  friendship  been  repaid  ! You  never  thou- 
ght in  your  mind  how  the  Maharaja  who  was  very  young,  could  live 
[happily  without  his  mother]. 

“You  had  been  kept  for  the  protection  of  our  honour  and  dignity. 
But  the  traitors  have  robbed  us  of  these  also.  It  is  a matter  of  sorrow 
that  you  did  not  weigh  things  before  accusing  me.  You  have  exiled  me 
on  the  instigation  of  traitors.  Whatever  you  have  done  has  earned  a 
good  name  for  you  ! I have  lost  my  dignity  and  you  have  lost  regard  for 
your  word  ( Meri  izzat  abrii  aur  tumhara  zaban  ka  sukahan  gaya).  The 
treatment  that  you  have  given  to  me  is  not  given  even  to  murderers.  Hav- 
ing renounced  everything,  I had  become  a faquir,  but  you  have  not  allow- 
ed me  to  live  even  like  a faquir.  I am  very  much  hard  up  for  money. 
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“I  have  sent  Bandhujit  to  you.  Keep  him  with  you.  Half  of  my 
iuggage  has  been  received  by  me.  The  other  half,  they  do  not  give.  Get 
that  sent  to  me.  and  also  get  the  allowance  and  have  it  sent  to  me.” 

Jn  this  letter  again  she  expresses  her  grief  and  indignation  at  being 
separated  from  her  son  and  tells  the  British  Resident,  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence, “It  is  a matter  of  sorrow  that  you  did  not  weigh  things  before 
accusing  me.  You  have  exiled  me  on  the  instigation  of  traitors.”  She 
strongly  resents  the  treatment  given  to  her  in  Sheikbupura  and  says  that 
such  treatment  “is  not  given  even  to  murderers.” 

Finding  herself  helpless  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  either  an  enquiry 
of  the  allegations  against  her  or  of  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  politicals 
in  the  Panjab,  she  sent  an  agent,  Sardar  Jiwan  Singh,  to  represent  her 
case  to  the  Governor-General  at  Calcutta.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  there 
in  December  1847,  and  submitted  a representation  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India  on  January  2,  1848,  complaining  of  “the  cruel 
and  unworthy  treatment  under  which  she  now  suffers;  to  demand  of 
British  justice  a full  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  charges  (but  im- 
perfectly known  even  to  herself)  under  which  she  has,  by  British  autho- 
rity, been  condemned  to  incarceration;  and  to  request  that  the  restraint 
to  which  she  may  be  subjected  pending  that  investigation,  may  be  such 
as  becomes  the  widow  of  one  Sovereign  Prince  and  the  mother  of  ano* 
ther;  such  as  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  her  person  and  such  as  will 
not  deprive  her  of  that  intercourse  with  her  friends  and  advisers  which 
is  necessary  for  bringing  the  truth  of  her  cause  to  light.”16 

But  the  Governor- General  declined  to  recognise  him  as  her  Vakeel 
and  directed  “that  all  her  communications  must  be  made  through  the 
Resident.”  This  amounted  to  complete  denial  of  justice  to  the  Maha- 
ranee, contended  Sardar  Jiwan  Singh,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India  on  February  23,  1848,  for  modification  of 
the  Governor- General’s  resolution. 

“The  confinement  in  which  the  Ranee  is  now  kept,  is  of  the  most 
close  and  rigid  description.  She  is  shut  up  in  the  fort  of  Sheikhoopoora, 
formerly  used  as  a gaol  for  common  felons,  under  the  custody  of  those 
Sirdars  from  whose  dangerous  machinations  against  her  own  life,  and 
that  of  her  son,  she  first  solicited  the  protection  of  a British  force 
stationed  at  Lahore — all  intercourse  with  her  friends  and  advisers,  or 
even  with  the  ministers  of  Jier  religion,  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  only 
attendants  allowed  her  are  a few  female  servants,  not  of  her  own  seiec- 


16.  Panjab  Papers,  1847-49,  Inclosure  No.  2 in  22. 
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tion,  but  appointed  by  her  keepers.  So  penai  is  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment she  undergoes,  that  she  is  not  allowed  even  the  privilege  of  choo- 
sing her  own  diet. 

* * * * 

“The  friends  of  the  Ranee  now  in  Lahore  are  so  much  intimidated 
that  they  dare  not  cal!  the  attention  of  the  Resident  to  the  hardships 
which  she  suffers. 

* * * * 

“And,  on  the  same  behalf,  I further  request  that  the  Resident  at 
Lahore  be  directed  to  institute  an  investigation  into  the  charges  under 
which  the  Ranee  has  been  imprisoned,  and  to  take  down,  and  transmit 
to  his  Lordship  in  Council,  the  evidence  of  all  witnesses  which  may  be 
produced,  in  support,  or  in  rebuttal,  of  the  accusation.  His  Lordship, 
in  directing  such  investigation,  will,  no  doubt,  order  that,  under  all  pre- 
cautions which  may  appear  to  him  prudent,  or  necessary  to  prevent  an 
abuse  of  the  privileges,  the  Ranee  shall  be  allowed  such  intercourse  with 
her  friends  and  advisers  as  will  enable  her  to  plead  her  cause  effectually.” 
But  all  this  was  of  no  avail.  The  Government  did  not17  find  it  safe, 
for  political  reasons,  to  institute  an  enquiry,  because  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  of  her  delinquency,  she  might  have  been  acquitted.  And  this 
would  have  exposed  the  intentions  of  the  British  and  upset  their  plans 
about  the  Panjab.  As  early  as  the  9th  of  August,  1847,  the  Resident  at 
Lahore,  when  recommending  “her  expulsion  from  the  Panjab  for  ever,” 
had  written  to  the  Secretary  with  the  Governor-General,  “I  do  not  dis- 
guise from  myself,  nor  do  I wish  the  Governor-General  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Maharanee  is  the  only  effective  enemy  to  our  policy  that 
I know  of  in  the  country  ’ 18 

To  add  to  her  misfortunes  came  the  Multan  rebellion  which  began 
with  an  attack  on  Mr.  P.  A.  Vans  Agnew  and  Lieut.  William  Anderson 
at  Multan  on  April  19,  1848.  There  again  the  hidden  hand  of  the  Maha- 
rani,  closely  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Sheikhupura,  was  said  to  have 
been  working,  although  there  was  nothing  to  prove  it.  “There  is  no 
proof  ”,  wrote  the  Resident  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India 
on  May  16,  1848,  “though  there  is  some  ground  for  suspicion  that  the 
Maharanee  was  the  instigator  of  the  late  violence  in  Mooltan;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  at  this  moment,  the  eyes  of  Diwan  Moolraj,  of  the  whole 
Sikh  army  and  military  population  are  directed  to  the  Maharanee  as  the 


17.  Jeeban  Singh  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Calcutta,  February  23, 
1848,  Panjab  Papers,  1847-49,  enclosure  No.  5 in  No.  22,  p.  108. 

18.  Paajab  Papers,  1847-49,  p.  39,  enclosure  2 in  No.  9. 
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rallying  point  of  their  rebellion  or  disaffection.  Her  removal  from  the 
Panjab  is  called  for  by  justice,  and  policy,  and  there  is  no  time  for  us  to 
hesitate  about  doing  what  may  appear  necessary  to  punish  State  offend- 
ers, whatever  may  be  their  rank  and  station,  and  to  vindicate  the 
honour  and  position  of  the  British  Government.”19 

It  is  difficult  for  a student  of  history  to  accept  things  done  on  mere 
suspicion  as  “called  for  by  justice”  and  to  call  a person  a “State  offen- 
der” when  “there  is  no  proof”  of  his  or  her  offence.  However,  the 
Maharani  was  removed  from  the  fort  of  Sheikhupura  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  15,  1848,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  exile  far  away 
from  the  land  of  her  birth  and  the  kingdom  of  her  son — the  Panjab — 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  within  ten  months. 

The  Maharani’s  banishment  from  the  Panjab  created  a stir  amongst 
the  Sikhs  and  a general  demand  for  her  restoration  was  made  every- 
where. But  the  Governor-General  had  already  made  up  his  plans  and 
was  determined  on  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab.  He,  therefore,  refused 
to  entertain  any  suggestion  that  stood  in  his  way  of  removing  the  last 
independent  kingdom  from  the  north-west  frontier  of  India  which  he 
wished  to  extend  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan.  The  restoration  of  the 
Maharani  was,  for  political  reasons,  therefore,  out  of  questions.  And, 
Lord  Dalhousie  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Brigadier  Mountain.  The 
letter  is  self-explanatory. 


Private 


My  dear  Mountain, 

* * * 


Camp  Ferozepore, 
January  31,  1849. 

* 


This  pretences  of  the  Sikhs  of  their  anxiety  to  get  back  the  Ranee... 
are  preposterous.  And  the  more  sincere  they  are,  the  stronger  are  the 
grounds  for  not  acceding  to  them.  She  has  the  only  manly  understand- 
ing in  the  Panjab;  and  her  restoration  would  furnish  the  only  thing 
which  is  wanting  to  render  the  present  movement  [the  so-called  Second 
Sikh  War]  truely  formidable,  namely  an  object  and  a head. 

Trust  me  this  is  no  time  for  going  back  or  giving  back  or  winking 
an  eye-lid. 

Brigr.  Mountain,  * Em  Yrs.  most  sincerely, 

C.B.,  &c.  Dalhousie. 


19.  Panjab  Papers , 1847-49,  p.  168,  Inclosure  No.  24  in  No.  37. 

20-  The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  paper. 
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The  recent  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Punjaub  can- 
not fail  to  have  filled  with  deep  anxiety  the  breast  of  every  man  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  Indian  empire.  Our  authority 
over  that  princely  appanage  of  the  British  Crown,  rests  so  entirely  on 
opinion,  and  on  the  prestige  of  our  military  supremacy,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  without  solicitude  whatever  may  weaken  that 
opinion,  or  may  tend  to  break  the  speed  by  which  we  have  hhherto  re- 
tained our  power.  It  is  true  that  we  claim  the  victory  in  the  battle  of 
Chillianwallah,  but  when  we  consider  by  what  a loss  of  life  it  was  attai- 
ned, and  how  little  effect  it  seems  to  have  produced  on  the  spirit  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  exclaiming  with  Pyrrhus  at  Asculum, 
“another  such  victory  will  ruin  us.”  Very  different  from  this  were  the 
earlier  triumphs  of  our  arms  in  that  country;  witness  Plassey,  where 
Clive  with  but  3000  foot,  of  which  only  1000  were  British  soldiers,  and 
eight  field-pieces,  defeated  Siraj-u-Doulah,  at  the  head  of  40,000  foot, 
16,000  horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon; — our  loss  being  only 
twenty-two  killed  and  fifty  wounded  ! Witness  Mallvelly,  where  General 
Harris  signally  defeated  Tippoo;  whose  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly  2000, 
including  many  of  his  bravest  men  and  best  officers;  whilst  ours  was  no 
greater  than  66  men  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  ! 

Yet  whilst  not  blind  to  the  arduous  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  feeling  that  instead  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  danger, 
“it  is  necessary,”  to  use  Lord  Wellesley’s  language  at  the  time  of  Mon- 
son’s  disaster,  “on  all  great  occasions  too  look  the  utmost  possible  or 
rather  imaginable  degree  of  misfortune  distinctly  in  front,”  still  I can 
see  nothing  that  should  lead  to  any  thing  like  feelings  of  despondency. 
Although  in  general  so  successful,  we  have  sustained  occasionally  severe 
reverses  in  India;  but  those  reverses  have  been  but  transient  clouds  over- 
shadowing for  a moment  the  splendour  of  our  career;  and  quickly  dis- 
persed by  the  energy  and  courage  of  the  illustrious  men  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  that  country  have  been  fortunately  entrusted  and  who  have 
left  behind  them  their  policy  to  guide,  their  example  to  encourage,  their 
words  to  animate  us.  “I  hope  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  my  dear 

* James  Ridgeway,  Piccadilly,  London,’  1849. 
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Sir,”  said  Lord  Wellesley  in  a letter  to  Lord  Lake  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I have  reffered, 

“to  perceive  that  the  only  effect  produced  in  my  mind  by  this 
misfortune  is  an  anxious  solicitude  to  afford  you  every  aid  in  reme- 
dying its  consequences,  with  every  degree  of  dispatch;  that  I neither 
vent  myself  in  idle  complaint,  nor  feel  vain  regret,  nor  harbour  use- 
less resentment;  our  joint  efforts  must  be  employed  to  avail  ourselves 
of  our  real  strength,  and  established  reputation,  to  suppress  the 
growth  of  this  upstart  power;  and  to  efface  the  degree  of  disgrace 
which  has  been  cast  on  our  arms  by  a temporaryan  d limited  failure.”1 
The  first  occasion  when  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  India  was 
directed  to  the  Punjaub,  seems  to  have  been  in  1802,  when  the  French 
General  Perron  entertained  intentions  of  entering  that  country,  thinking 
that  he  might  thus  obtain  the  means  of  extending  the  conquests  of  France 
down  the  Indus,  and  of  securing  a communication  with  the  sea,  by  which 
supplies  of  men  and  stores  could  be  received  from  Europe.  So  distracted 
was  the  state  of  the  Sikh  country  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Lewis,  one  of 
General  Perron’s  officers,  obtained  possession  without  resistance  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  country.  In  a dispatch  to  Lord  Lake,  dated  August 
2,  1803,  Lord  Wellesley  alluded  to  these  attempts  of  General  Perron, 
whilst  pointing  out  the  expediency  of  ensuring  the  co-operation  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  then  approaching  contest  with  the 
Mahrattas.  And  it  was  in  reply  to  communications  at  that  time  made 
to  him  by  Lord  Lake,  that  Runjeet  Singh  first  made  proposals  for  the 
transfer  to  us  of  the  Sikh  territories  south  of  the  Sutlej.2 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1809  that  any  active  steps  were  taken  by 
Indian  Government  to  occupy  these  territories.  Runjeet  Singh  had  availed 
himself  of  some  dissensions  in  that  district  to  cross  the  Su'lej  in  Octo- 
ber 1806s  with  the  real  intention  of  extending  hissway  to  the  Jumna. 
The  Sikh  chiefs  in  that  quarter  were  alarmed  for  themselves,  and  sent  an 
envoy  to  Delhi  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  the  protection  of  the  British 
Goverment,  whose  subjects  they  represented  themselves  to  be.  After 
much  fruitless  negotiation  with  Runjeet  Singh,  Colonel  Ochterlony  adva- 
nced to  the  Sutlej;  and  a treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Raja, by  which  he 
relinquished  all  claims  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  with  the  exception 
of  a certain  extent  of  territory  which  was  guaranteed  to  him.  And  it  is 
well  deserving  of  attention  that  this  advance  of  Colonel  Ochterlony  was 
made  at  the  express  request  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  “all  the  sirdars  re- 


]■  Wellesley’s  Despatches , Vol.  4,  p.  208.  2.  Ibid.,  Vol-  3,  pp.  264-269. 
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joiced  that  their  prayer  had  been  acceded  to  by  the  British  Government.3 

The  treaty  concluded  on  this  occasion  was  strictly  observed  during 
the  life  of  Runjeet  Singh;  but  scarcely  was  he  dead,  when  the  hostile  feel- 
ing of  the  Sikh  chiefs  towards  the  Brit  ish  nation  was  displayed.  There  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cabu!  in- 
surrection. This  much  is  certain,  that  Gooiaub  Sing  foretold  such  an 
outbreak  two  months  before  it  occurred;  and  although  some  of  his 
troops  were  publicly  ordered  to  assist  our  army  in  the  passage  through 
the  Khyber-Pass,  private  instructions  were  sent  them  to  a contrary  effect. 
As  soon  as  our  forces  had  reached  the  Pass,  the  Sikh  brigade  marched 
back  to  Attock:  and  their  retreat  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster  that  befe! 
Brigadier  Wild,  and  delayed  his  arrival  at  Jellalabad  at  that  critical  time.4 

In  spite  of  various  symptoms  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs, 
the  Indian  Government  continued  to  observe  the  strictest  forbearance. 

In  his  letters  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  6th  of  September  and 
1st  of  October,  1845,  Lord  Hardinge  declared  his  determination  to 
maintain  “ a pacific  course  of  policy.”  Forbearance  was  carried  as 
far  as  was  possible,  up  to  the  13th  of  December,  when  His  Lordship 
first  received  precise  information  that  the  Sikh  army  had  crossed  the 
Sutlej.  On  that  day  he  issued  a proclamation,  in  which  he  said,  that 
“notwithstanding  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Lahore  Government 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  many  most  unfriendly  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Durbar,  the  Governor-General,  in  Council,  has 
continued  to  evince  his  desire  to  maintain  the  relations  of  amity 
and  concord  which  had  so  long  existed  between  the  two  Stares,  for 
the  mutual  interest  and  happiness  of  both.  He  has  shewn,  on 
every  occasion,  the  utmost  forbearance,  from  consideration  to  the 
helpless  state  of  the  infant  Maharajah  Dhulup  Sing,  whom  the 
British  Government  had  recogznied  as  the  successor  to  the  late 
Maharaja  Shere  Singh.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  sincerely 
desired  to  see  a strong  Sikh  Government  re-established  in  the 
Punjaub,  able  to  control  its  army,  and  to  protect  its  subjects.  He 
had  not,  up  to  the  present  moment,  abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing 
that  important  object  effected  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Sikhs 
and  people  of  that  country...  The  Sikh  army  has  now  without  the 
shadow  of  provocation,  invaded  the  British  territory.” 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by  vigorous  hostilities  against  the 

3.  History  of  the  Punjaub,  Vol.  I,  p.  293. 

4.  vide  Major  Carmichel  Smyth’s  History  of  the  Reigning  Family  of  Lahore , p.  63. 
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invaders,  who  were  so  signally  defeated  at  the  glorious  battles  of  Mood- 
kee,  Ferozeshuhur,  Aliwal,  and  Sabraon,  and  driven  back  with  great 
loss  to  their  own  country. 

What  was  now  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  India,  after 
such  unprovoked  aggression  and  flagrant  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the 
Sikhs  ? It  still,  now  in  the  hour  of  victory,  shewed  the  greatest  for- 
bearance. In  his  proclamation  of  February  14th,  1846,  the  Governor- 
General  declared  that 

‘'no  extention  of  territory  was  desired  by  the  Government  of  India  ; 
and  although  the  conduct  cf  the  Durbar  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  most  severe  and  extreme  measures  of  retribution,  nexer- 
theless  the  Governor-General  is  still  willing  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  the  Durbar  and  to  the  Chiefs  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  authority  of  the  British  Government  ; and  by  a return 
to  good  faith  and  the  observance  of  prudent  councils  enable  the 
Govenor-General  to  organize  a Sikh  Government  in  the  person  of 
a descendant  of  its  founder,  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
faithful  ally  of  the  British  power.  The  Governor-General,  at  this 
moment  of  a most  complete  and  decisive  victory,  cannot  give  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  moderation  and  forbearance  of  the  British 
Government  than  by  making  this  declaration  of  his  intentions.” 
Such  was  our  language  after  the  insult  that  had  been  offered  to  us  ; 
after  the  gross  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1809,  and  the  unprincipled  in- 
vasion of  our  territories.  We  contented  ourselves,  at  a time  when  we 
would  have  been  justified  and  had  the  means  to  subjugate  the  whole  of 
the  Punjaub,  with  requiring  full  indemnity  for  all  expenses  incurred,  and 
with  annexing  to  the  British  provinces  the  districts,  hill  and  plain, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Sutlej  and  Beas,  the  revenues  thereof  being 
appropriated  as  a part  of  the  indemnity  required  from  the  Lahore  State. 

I have  given  this  brief  recital  of  our  relations  at  various  times  with 
the  Sikhs,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  our  treatment  of  that  people 
has  been  uniformly  characterized  by  extreme  moderation,  and  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  them.  We  passed  the  Jumna, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  request  of  the  Sikh  chiefs  themselves  that  we 
should  protect  them  against  Runjeet  Singh;  during  his  life  we  scrupulo- 
usly observed  the  treaty  we  had  concluded  with  him;  after  his  death  we 
forbore  to  take  any  hostile  steps  against  the  Sikhs,  in  spite  of  many  in- 
dications of  an  un-friendly  disposit  ion  on  their  part,  till  they  had  actually 
invaded  our  territory;  and  then,  in  the  hour  of  their  discomfiture  and 
our  triumph,  we  exacted  nothing  more  than  was  justified  by  the  expenses 
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to  which  we  had  been  put  by  their  perfidy,  or  than  was  requisite  for 
our  future  security.  Their  recent  outbreak  and  aggression  on  us  has  been 
equally  unjustifiable  and  unprovoked;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  trust  can  any 
longer  be  reposed  in  the  honour  of  this  treacherous  and  unprincipled  race. 

In  considering  what  should  be  our  future  conduct  towards  these 
people,  there  can  be,  I apprehend,  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  necessity,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  effectually  subduing  them,  and  of  asserting  and  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  our  arms.  India  has  been  won  by  the  sword;  we 
have  overthrown  the  power  of  Tippoo,  of  the  Mahratias,  of  the  Nepau- 
lese,  and  it  is  the  recollection  of  our  triumphs,  and  the  charm  attached 
to  ourTnillitary  prowess,  that  now  keeps  millions  in  submission  to  us. 

If,  as  has  been  remarked  by  an  historian  of  India,  in  the  East  more 
than  elsewhere,  “power  begets  power,  and  success  conciliates  followers,” 
the  converse  is  equally  true,  that  failure  would  beget  failure,  and  reverse 
rouse  up  against  us  enemies.  The  whole  history  of  our  career  in  India 
exemplifies  this.  When  Monson  retreated  before  Holkar,  a spirit  of 
hostility  against  us  was  kindled  far  and  wide;  and  how  little  use  it  is  to 
trust  to  the  faith  of  Asiatic  chiefs;  how  absurd  it  is  to  regulate  our  rela- 
tions with  them  by  the  same  rules  which  we  observe  towards  civilized 
states,  was  shewn  in  the  result  of  the  endeavours  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
made  to  establish  the  balance  of  power  by  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam; 
in  the  consequences  of  the  pacific  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Teignmouth, 
and,  at  a later  period,  by  Sir  George  Barlow.  In  all  these  instances,  the 
adoption  of  a confiding  and  conciliatory  course  only  entailed  on  us  in  the 
end,  — what  in  the  east  it  ever  must  do,  — increased  expenditure  and 
more  severe  warfare.  The  attempt  was  made,  on  these  occasions,  to 
narrow  our  boundaries,  and  to  limit  our  empire;  its  failure  was  comp- 
lete; a temporary  respite  was  indeed  obtained,  —a  momentary  lull, — but 
the  storm  of  war  soon  burst  upon  us  with  redoubled  fury.  The  vigorous 
administration  of  Lords  Wellesley  and  Hastings  saved  our  dominions 
from  the  perils  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  mistaken  measu- 
res of  their  respective  predecessors.  War  will,  indeed,  ever  be  the  last 
resource  of  every  humane  and  generous  statesman;  but  there  are  occa- 
sions in  which  it  is  a necessity,  not  a choice,  when  it  promotes,  instead 
of  impeding,  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  when  it  becomes  a virtue, 
because  hallowed  by  justice. 

To  subdue  the  Sikhs,  to  uphold  the  superiority  of  our  arms,  to 
teach  the  nations  of  East  that  no  people  can  with  impunity  break  faith 
with  us,  and  that  none  are  so  strong,  nor  so  remote,  as  to  be  sheltered 
from  our  resentment  when  justly  awakended,  — this  must  be  our  first 
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care.  But  then  will  arise  the  question,  — shall  we,  after  having  chastised 
the  Sikhs,  retire  behind  the  Sutlej,  shall  we  annex  the  Punjaub,  making 
the  Indus  our  boundary,  or  is  any  third  course  open  to  us  ? 

The  line  of  defence  which  the  Sutlej  presents  is  a very  extensive  one, 
and  would  require  the  constant  presence  of  a large  force;  it  is  too  ford- 
able in  many  places.5  The  line  of  the  Indus,  though  more  advance,  is 
shorter,6  and  in  a financial  point  of  view  it  merits  consideration;  that 
whereas,  whichever  river  were  preferred,  we  must  keep  up  a considerable 
body  of  troops;  if  the  Indus  were  the  boundary  we  should  be  the  masters 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Punjaub,  which  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  their 
maintenance.  Captain  Murray  who  for  more  than  fifteen  years  conducted 
our  relations  with  the  Sikh  chiefs  on  the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  estimated 
the  entire  resources  of  the  country  under  Runjeet  Singh  at  25,809,500 
rupees.  “This  total,”  says  the  author  of  the  ‘History  of  the  Punjaub ,’ 

“is  not  very  wide  of  the  revenue  set  down  in  the  books  of  the 
Mogul  government  as  the  produce  of  the  Lahore  Sooba  and  considering 
that  Cash-mere  and  some  territory  south  of  the  Sutlej  is  included,  the 
correspondence  of  amount  is  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the  estimate; 
for  the  province  cannot  be  so  productive  under  the  Sikhs  as  it  was  in  the 
peaceable  times  of  the  Mogul  dominion.”7  The  military  force  of  Runjeet 
Singh  amounted  to  82,014,  his  artillery  to  376  guns  and  370  swivels, 
mounted  on  camels  or  light  carriages,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
expense  of  supporting  this  force,  the  value  of  his  accumulated  property 
was  not  less,  in  cash,  jewels,  horses,  and  elephants,  than  ten  crores 
of  rupees,  or  the  same  number  of  millions  of  pounds  sterlings. 

The  fertility  of  the  Punjaub  has  probably  been  too  much  extolled 
by  some  travellers,  but  yet  it  must  be  very  considerable,  and  if  the  coun- 
try were  under  a settled  government  might  be  greatly  increased.  No 
country  possesses  greater  means  of  irrigation;  and  its  inland  navigation 
extends  to  1960  miles.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  great,  iron  and  rock-salt 
are  found  in  large  quantities,  and  its  commerce  is  extensive,  being  the 
main  line  of  transit  of  the  goods  of  Hindoostan  to  the  countries  west  of 


5.  “In  December,”  says  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Punjaub , “there  are  several 

tolerable  fords  between  Roopur  and  Ferozepur,  over  which  an  army  might 
pass,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  dangerous.” 

6.  No  instance  is  on  record  of  the  Indus  having  been  forded  north  of  Mittun. 

Vide  ‘Wood’s  Report  on  the  Indus,’ — Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal , 1841. 

7-  History  of  the  Punjaub,  Vol.  2,  p.  294-5. 
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the  Indus — to  Affganistan,  Khorason  and  Central  Asia.8 

It  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  occupy  the  country  with  strong 
bodies  of  troops,  and  a police  force,  similar  to  that  which  Sir  Charles 
Napier  organized  in  Scinde,  might  render  essential  service.  No  further 
trust  must  be  placed  in  Sikh  faith  and  Sikh  honour.  But  the  Sikhs  are  a very 
small  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Punjaub.  “It  is  astonishing,”  says 
Major  Lawrence,  “how  seldom  a Sikh  is  met  with  in  what  is  called  Sikh 
territory,”  and  their  number,  according  to  Burnes,  does  not  exceed 
500,000,  out  of  a population  of  3,000,000.  The  Mussulman  part  of  this 
population,  who  have  suffered  severely  from  the  persecution  of  the  Sikhs, 
would  gladly  see  a change  of  masters;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  time  that 
the  blessings  of  English  rule,  as  contrasted  with  the  tyranny  ar.d  rapacity 
of  their  former  masters,  would  reconcile  the  natives  to  our  sway.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  India.  Even  the  Mahrattas  now  rejoice 
in  the  establishment  of  our  influence  and  regard  us  with  gratitude  as 
their  deliverers  from  troubles;  and  in  Scinde  the  people  hail  our  soldiers 
as  friends  and  protectors. 

Of  the  two  boundaries,  then,  that  of  the  Sutlej  and  that  of  the 
Indus,  I submit  the  preference  is  decidedly  due  to  the  latter,  because, 
while  both  would  require  the  presence  of  a large  force,  the  line  of 
the  Indus  is  less  extensive,  and  the  resources  of  the  Punjaub  would 
furnish  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense.  That  expense,  too, 
might  be  expected  to  diminish  as  the  natives  became  sensible  of  the  adv- 
antages which  they  enjoyed  under  our  dominion. 

Is  there  any  third  plan  ?— We  may,  indeed,  withdraw  to  the  Jumna; 
but  idle  indeed  must  be  the  hope  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  unmolested.  In  the  first  place  we  could  not  take  this  step  with  any 
justice  to  the  Sikh  tribes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  who  are  now 
under  our  protection.  If  we  withdraw,  they  would  certainly  be  justified 
in  swelling  the  ranks  of  any  invader.  But  if  we  once  retire  to  Delhi,  the 
spell  of  our  power  is  for  ever  broken—  such  measure  would  be  the  death- 
knell  of  our  Indian  empire. 

And  when  I consider  the  benefits  which  that  Empire  has  conferred 
on  a large  portion  of  the  human  race— how  it  has  spread  through  extensive 
regions,  but  a short  time  ago  they  |were  prey  to  rapine,  lust  and  tyranny; 

8-  The  best  means,’  says  Thornton,  “of  advancing  this  important  branch  of  trade 
seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  great  periodical  fairs,  at  suitable  points  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  and  the  affording  facilities  of  communication  and  protection 
to  the  commercial  classes*  Burnes  and  Wood  regard  Dera  Gazee-Khan  in  the 
Derajat  as  the  best  site  for  this  purpose.” 
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the  healing  influences  of  tranquility,  peace  and  order— but  still  more  when 
I reflect  on  the  higher  blessings  it  seems  destined  to  confer-  who  it  may 
be  the  means  of  diffusing  to  millions,  now  shrouded  in  the  mists  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  the  light  of  civilization,  literature  and  science 
— and  above  all  the  sanctifying  beams  of  pure  religion;  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  England,  but  for  that  of  mankind  in  general;  1 should  deplore 
its  overthrow. 

I entertain,  however,  brighter  hopes.  We  have  in  that  country  an 
army  than  which  a finer  never  trod  on  battle-field,  and  which  is  now 
about  to  be  commanded  by  a General  whose  name  throughout  the  East 
is  a terror  to  the  foes — a source  of  confidence  to  the  friends  of  England. 
The  news  of  his  appointment  will  be  hailed  with  acclamation  by  our 
gallant  troops. 

“When  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope,  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft 
In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  raged,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal.’’ 

They  will  be  inspired  with  fresh  ardour  and  increased  energy.  Nor 
can  his  character  be  better  displayed  than  in  the  following  eloquent 
account  given  by  his  brother,  General  William  Napier,  of  the  personal 
exertions  which  he  made  during  his  campaign  in  Scinde,  and  which  shews 
that  he  is  no  carpet- warrior,  but  shares  with  his  soldiers  their  hardships 
and  their  perils. 

“His  victories  were  not  gained  lightly  nor  was  his  the  general- 
ship that  required  hundreds  of  camels  from  the  public  service  to 
carry  his  personal  baggage;  he  did  not  direct  the  marches  from  a 
luxurious  palanquin,  appearing  only  when  the  battle  was  commenc- 
ed. Five  camels,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  carried  all  the  baggage 
and  records  of  his  headquarters;  and  all  day  the  soldiers  saw  him 
on  horseback,  engaged  with  field  objects,  while  his  staff  knew  that 
far  in  the  night  he  was  engaged  in  the  administrative  duties.  Seldom 
did  he  sleep  more  than  five  hours.  But  none  could  know  the  extent 
of  deep  and  painful  meditation,  which  amidst  all  this  activity  and 
labour,  enabled  him  to  judge  clearly  of  affairs,  and  organize  with 
so  much  simplicity,  the  means  of  winning  those  glorious  battles  and 

conquering  so  great  kingdom.”8 


9.  Conquest  of  Scinde  by  Major-General  W.  Napier,  p.  399.  I may  also  be  excused 
for  quoting  from  the  same  work,  the  following  interesting  anecdote,  as  illustrative 

[ Continued  on  page  84 
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Such  is  the  man — so  powerful  by  his  name — by  his  science — by  his 
personal  example,  to  whom  the  destinies  of  British  India  are  now  intrus- 
ted. Who  can  doubt  that  he  will  triumphantly  fulfil  his  glorious  mission  ! 

In  conclusion,  I will  only  add,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
interests  of  India  apart  from  those  of  the  united  Empire.  There  are  in 
that  country  sources  of  yet  undeveloped  wealth,  which,  under  a wise 
administration,  will  tend  to  augment  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 
parent  state.  Cotton  of  an  admirable  quality,  and  to  a great  amount, 
plight  be  supplied  thence  to  cur  Lancashire  manufacturers.  Sugar  grows 
luxuriously  it.  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the  plains  of  Southern  India, 
and  might  with  the  help  of  European  skill  be  raised  to  any  extent.  Indigo 
abounds  ir,  many  parts  and  it  requires  nothing  but  improved  means  of 
conveyance  to  the  coast,  to  render  more  generally  available  these  and  the 
other  products  of  the  country.  Here  too,  we  have  a market  for  our 
domestic  manufactures — a market  which  will  increase  with  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  India — a market  where  millions  may,  at  no  distant  day, 
become  consumers  of  our  goods— -and  with  which  no  foreign  enmity  or 
rivalry  can  ever  interfere.  And  of  this  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  if  we 
lose  our  dominion  in  India,  we  shall  with  it  lose  our  influence  in  Europe 
— that  we  shall  descend  into  the  rank  of  a second-rate  power;  and  forfeit 
the  proud  position  which  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  maintained  in  the 
scale  of  nations. 


Continued  from  page  83.] 

of  the  character  of  this  true  patriot  and  heroic  warrior.  Owing  to  a failure  in  the 
combination  of  one  of  his  campaings,  caused  by  neglect  of  his  instructions,  the 
different  columns  were  not  in  proper  communication;  and  Sir  Charles  was  appre- 
hensive that  Jacob,  who  commanded  one  of  them,  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
Ameers.  Under  this  impression,  oppressed  with  care,  fatigue,  fever,  want  of 
sleep,  as  he  went  out  of  his  tent,  he  was  suddenly  sun-stricken.  Thirty-three 
European  soldiers  fell  near  him  beneath  the  malignant  rays,  most  died  in  a few 
minutes,  all  in  three  hours.  “All  was  anxiety  for  me,”  said  the  General,  “when 
just  as  they  had  bled  me,  there  came  a horseman  to  tell  me,  Jacob  was  victorious, 
and  the  Ameers’  force  utterly  dispersed.  I think  it  saved  me  I felt  life  come 
back.”  Noble  and  touching  words  : I know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  history  a 
passage  of  deeper  interest  and  pathos. 

[NOTE : — The  author,  Montague  G|ore,  is  either  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  or 
has  delibrately  misrepresented  them  to  justify  his  opinion  advocating  the  annexation 
of  the  Panjab,  more  on  financial  and  commercial  grounds  than  moral- 

The  real  fact  is  that  the  Sikh  army  never  entered  the  British  territory  but  were 
encamped  in  their  own  to  the  south  of  the  Sutlej.  The  war  was  forced  upon  the 
Sikhs  by  the  politicals  of  the  East  India  Company,  who,  according  to  G C.  Smyth  in 
his  Reigning  Family  of  Lahore,  were  the  first  break  the  treaty  and  provoke  the  Sikhs 

— Ganda  Singh,  25.1.1933. 
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Baha’ism  in  India 

Dr  Hira  Lal  Chopra* 


Baha’ism,  a new  faith  started  in  Iran  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  some  revolutionaries  against,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Mullas, 
had  its  influence  here  in  India  also  from  its  very  beginning.  Shia’isrn  is 
the  state-religion  of  Iran  since  the  time  of  the  Safavids  and,  according 
to  the  Shia  tradition,  the  hidden  twelfth  Imam  Mahdi  held  intercourse 
with  his  followers  through  a succession  of  mediums,  eaclt  of  whom  was 
called  a Bab  or  door  and  Syed  Ali  Muhammad  Bab  claimed  to  be  a 
‘door’  in  that  succession. 

The  Bab  Syed  Ali  Muhammed  was  horn  on  October  20,  1819, 
in  Shiraz  and  in  1844  on  May  23,  he  proclaimed  his  two-fold  ns  is  son 
as  an  independent  ‘manifestation  of  God’  and  ‘herald  of  one  greater  than 
himself,  who  would  inaugurate  a new  and  unprecedented  era  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  mankind,  prophesying  thereby  the  appearance  of  Baha-u- 
llah.  He  declared  that  “whosoever  wishes  to  approach  the  Lord,  his 
God,  and  to  know  the  true  way  that  leads  to  Him,  ought  to  do  through 
him.” 

His  teaching  was  marked  by  a catholicity  not  yet  known  in  Islam. 
He  said,  God  is  approachable  : man  can  only  approach  Him  through 
some  apppointed  medium.  For  this  purpose  a Primal  Will  has  spoken  in 
the  Bab,  and  will  speak  again  in  ‘him  whom  God  shall  manifest.” 

Bab  held  discussions  with  various  doctors  of  religion  in  Mecca  and 
other  religious  places.  He  appionted  18  disciples  and  himself  the  19th 
for  the  propagation  of  his  views  throughout  the  world.  They  were  known 
as  the  ‘Letters  of  the  Living’  and  among  them  was  and  Indian  also. 
Baha’ism  in  India  — the  First  Phase 

The  only  Indian  nominated  to  be  one  of  the  ‘Letters  of  the  Living’, 
was  Shaikh  Saeed  Hindi,  who  was  directed  by  his  master  to  journey 
throughout  India  and  proclaim  to  its  people  the  precepts  of  his  revela- 
tion Shaikh  Saeed,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  visited  Multan  where  he 
met  Syed  Baseer,  who  though  blind,  perceived  immediately  with  his 
inner  eye,  the  significance  of  the  message  Shaikh  Saeed  had  brought  him. 


* Calcutta  University,  Calcutta. 
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Syed  Baseer,  from  the  very  beginning  showed,  signs  of  wonderful  facul- 
ties. For  seven  years  he  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  sight,  but  then,  even  as 
the  vision  of  his  soul  became  clear,  veil  of  darkness  fell  on  his  outward 
eyes.  A rich  merchant,  as  he  was,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  set  out  with  great 
pomps  and  state  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  and  on  reaching  Iran,  he 
began  to  associate  with  every  sect  and  gave  away  large  sums  money  in 
charity  to  the  poor,  submiting  himself  the  while  to  the  most  rigorous 
discipline.  Because  his  ancestors  had  foretold  that  he  shall  come  across 
a Perfect  Man  in  Iran,  he  was  continually  making  enquiries.  He  visited 
Mecca,  and  after  performing  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage,  he  proceeded  to 
the  holy  shrines  of  Karbala  and  Najaf,  where  he  met  Haji  Syed  Kazim, 
for  whom  he  developed  a friendship.  He  returned  to  India,  but  on  rea- 
ching Bombay  he  heard  that  one  claiming  to  be  the  Bab  had  appear- 
ed in  Iran,  whereupon  he  at  once  turned  back  thither.  The  vast  learn- 
ing he  had  acquired  helped  him  to  appreciate  the  message  of  Bab. 
He  undertook  a journey  to  Shiraz  to  meet  Bab;  but  he  was  disappointed 
to  learn  that  Bab  had  been  banished  to  the  mountains  of  Azarbaijan. 
From  Shiraz  he  went  to  Teheran  and  from  there,  he  went  to  Nur,  where 
he  met  Baha-u-llah  ‘He  whom  God  was  to  Manifest.’  This  meeting 
relieved  his  heart  from  the  burden  of  sorrow  caused  by  his  failure  to  meet 
Bab.  He  gave  the  glad  tidings  of  the  cause  to  all  whom  he  met  later 
and  suffered  martyrdom  under  orders  from  the  tyrannous  Ildrim  Mirza. 

The  teachings  of  Bab  naturally  aroused  widespread  opposition  in  the 
orthodox  circles  of  Islam  in  general  and  among  Shias  of  Iran  in  parti- 
cular. Hussain  Khan,  the  tyrannous  Governor  of  Fars,  undertook  the 
suppression  of  the  new  faith.  Bab  had  a long  series  of  imprisonments, 
deportations,  examinations  before  tribunals,  scourgings  and  indignities 
which  ended  only  with  his  martyrdom  on  July  9,  1 850,  when  he  was 
shot  dead  by  the  army  in  the  old  barrack  square  of  Tabriz. 

One  of  Bab’s  ardent  followers  was  the  great  Iranian  poetess,  Qurrat- 
ul-Ayn,  the  solace  of  the  eyes.  The  most  beautiful  lady  of  her  own 
times,  music  flowing  from  her  lips,  she  canvassed  for  the  cause  here, 
there  and  everywhere.  She  discarded  the  purdah  and  had  discussions, 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  Iran  and  vanquished  them.  The  Iran 
Government  took  her  prisoner,  she  was  stoned  in  the  streets,  anathe- 
matized, exiled  from  town,  threatened  with  death,  but  she  never  failed 
in  her  determination  to  work  for  the  emancipation  of  women.  She  was 
strangulated  for  her  progressive  views. 

Baha-u-llah 

When  the  Bab  declared  his  mission  in  1844,  Baha-u-llah,  then  in  his 
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27th  year,  boldly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  new  faith,  of  which  he  soon 
became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  feasless  exponents. 
He  had  already  twice  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  cause  and  on  one 
occasion  had  undergone  tlie  torture  of  the  bastinado. 

Mirza  Hussain  Ali,  later  known  as  Baha-u-llah,  was  born  on 
November  12,  1817  in  Teheran.  His  father,  Mirza  Abbas  of  Noor,  was  a 
minister  of  state.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Government  of  Iran 
wanted  to  appoint  Baha-u-llah  as  a minister,  but  this  position  he  declined 
and  chose  for  himself  the  thorny  path  of  the  new  dispensation.  For  his 
progressive  views  in  religion,  Baha-u-llah  was  exiled  to  Baghdad,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Adrianople.  In  1863,  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
‘light  of  God-Baha-u-llah’,  about  whose  coming  the  Bab  had  foretold 
the  Chosen  of  God,  the  ‘promised  one  of  all  the  prophets.’  All  the  Babis 
recongnized  in  him  the  prophecy  of  Bab  being  fulfilled.  Bab,  the  ‘John 
the  Baptist  of  this  new  faith  was  a fore-runner  of  ‘Hint  whom  God  shall 
Manifest’  in  the  form  of  Baha-u-llah.  Baha-u-llah  suffered  incarceration 
for  nearly  50  years  and  during  this  imprisonment  he  wrote  several  epistles 
to  the  ruling  monarchs  of  the  world,  heralding  to  all,  his  own  advent  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind  and  for  the  widening  of  man’s  outlook  on 
religion.  He  formulated  twelve  principles  for  the  social  and  spiritual 
uplift  of  man  which  have  more  or  less  become  the  tenets  of  this  faith. 
They  are  : 

1.  Unfettered  search  after  truth  and  the  abandonment  of  all  superstition 

and  prejudice. 

2.  The  oneness  of  mankind.  All  men  are  ‘leaves  of  one  tree  and  flowers 

in  one  garden,’ 

3.  Religion  must  be  cause  of  love  and  harmony,  else  it  is  no  religion. 

4.  All  religions  are  one  in  their  fundamental  principles. 

5.  Religion  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  science.  Faith  and  reason  must 

be  in  full  accord. 

6.  Universal  peace  : the  establishment  of  a federated  international  order. 

7.  The  adoption  of  an  international  secondary  language  which  shall  be 

taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  world. 

8.  Compulsory  education  and  useful  training. 

9.  Equal  opportunities  for  development  : equal  rights  and  privileges  for 

both  sexes. 

10.  Work  for  all  : no  idle  rich  and  no  idle  poor.  “Work  in  the  spirit  of 

service  is  worship.” 

11.  Abolition  of  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth;  care  of  the  needy. 
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12.  Recognition  of  the  unity  of  God  and  obedience  to  His  commands  as 
revealed  through  His  Divine  Manifestations. 

These  catholic  principles  were  not  acceptable  to  the  orthodox 
sections  of  the  Muslims  and  they  continued  to  persecute  the  Baha’is  for 
this  revolt  in  religion.  The  new  dispensation  of  Baha’ism  as  propounded 
by  Baha-u-llah,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Islam.  It  was  a clarion-call 
to  entire  humanity  and  to  all  religions  of  the  world  to  shake  off  super- 
stitions and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  uplift  of  the  depressed  and  the 
oppressed  sections  of  mankind.  It  is  erroneous  to  label  Baha’ism  as  a 
sect  of  Islam.  It  was  professed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  religions. 
Professor  E.  G.  Browne  of  Cambridge  University  met  Baha-u-llah  in 
1890  and  had  four  interviews  with  him.  He  was  greatly  impressed  with 
Baha-u-llah’s  analytical  study  of  the  world’s  problems  and  their  solutions. 

Baha-u-llah  gave  to  the  world  a number  of  books  written  in  prison, 
which  his  followers  believe  to  have  been  revealed  to  him.  Baha-u-llah 
passed  away  on  May  29,  1892  and  his  eldest  son  Abbas  Effendi, 
later  known  as  Abdu’l-Baha,  the  servant  of  Bab,  carried  on  the  work 
of  his  father  as  his  representative  and  exponent  of  his  teachings.  Abdul- 
Baha  was  born  on  May  23rd,  1 844,  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of 
Bab.  He  spent  his  life  in  jails  along  with  his  father  and  had  his  train- 
ing under  his  father’s  direct  care.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
took  up  the  cause  and  propagated  it  magnificently.  He  was  in  Turkish 
imprisonment  till  1908,  when  he  was  finally  released.  He  visited  Egypt, 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  travelled  extensively.  In 
Chicago,  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  famous  MashriqL’ul-Adhkar, 
the  Baha’is  House  of  Worship,  a Taj  Mahal  of  the  western  world  costing 
about  one  and  a half  million  dollars.  It  was  consecrated  in  1953,  and 
three  more  like  it  have  been  built.  One  was  built  in  Ishqabad  in 
Russia  during  the  life-time  of  Abdul-Baha,  the  third  in  Kampala 
(Africa),  consecrated  in  1958,  the  fourth  in  Sydney  (Australia)  consecrat- 
ed very  recently  in  September  1961’  and  the  fifth  is  under  construction 
in  Frankfurt  (Germany).  All  of  them  have  nine  gates  representing  the 
nine  great  religions  of  the  world  signifying  that  anybody  coming  from 
whichsoever  gate  shall  ultimately  reach  the  same  goal— God. 

After  the  First  Great  War,  Abdul-Baha  was  knighted  by  the 
British  government.  He  died  in  Haifa  on  November  28,  1921,  and 
the  mantle  after  him  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  his  grandson,  Shoghi 
Effendi,  the  Guardian  of  the  Faith.  It  goes  to  the  credit  of  Shoghi 
Effendi,  the  scholar  of  the  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  an  educated  and 
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enlightened  Guardian,  that  he  translated  into  English  all  books  written 
by  Bab,  Baha-u-Uah  and  Abdul-Baha  and  also  wrote  himself  quite 
a large  number  of  books  detailing  the  history  of  the  cause  and  the 
exposition  of  the  main  tenets  of  the  faith.  It  was  he  who  made 
available  to  the  western  world  all  Baha’i  literature  and  enlisted  sympathy 
of  the  entire  world.  He  had  his  headquarters  in  Haifa,  Palestine.  He 
died  on  November  4,  1957.  The  administration  and  plans  and  projects 
for  publicising  the  cause  given  by  Shoghi  Effendi  are  working  very 
successfully.  Today  there  are  seven  lakh  Baha’is  in  Iran  alone  and 
considerable  number  in  the  U.S.A.  Bombay  and  Karachi  have  appreci- 
able number,  who  run  good  restaurants  in  these  towns.  Sincere,  hard- 
working, conscientious  and  honest,  Baha’is  are  trusted  everywhere. 
Baha’asm  iss  India 

As  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  immediately  after  the 
declarat  ion  of  Bab.  the  news  about  it  reached  India  too  and  Shaikh 
Saeed  Hindi  was  enamoured  of  Bab’s  divine  message.  He  came  to 
India  and  met  Baseer  Hindi,  who  hastened  to  Iran  to  meet  Baha-u-llah 
and  later  offered  his  life  for  the  Cause.  This  was  prior  to  1850,  the 
year  of  the  martyrdom  of  Bab. 

Second  Phase  (1853-1892) 

Jamal  Effendi,  whose  real  name  was  Suleiman  Khan,  born  in  Tanaka- 
boon  in  the  province  of  Mazindran,  a scion  of  a noble  family,  a scholar 
of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish,  after  the  acceptance  of  Bab,  was  out- 

caste  from  the  society.  He  went  in  search  for  One,  whom  Bab  foretold 
and  who  was  to  be  made  manifest,  i.e.,  Baha-u-llah.  He  met  him  and  was 
conquered  by  him.  Baha-u-llah  wanted  him  to  go  to  India  for  pioneer- 
ing the  Cause.  So  he,  alongwith  his  kinsman  Mirza  Hasan,  landed  in 
Bombay  in  1872-73.  Though  some  other  Baha’i  merchan  ts  had  already 
preceded.  Jamal  Effendi  to  India  and  had  established  business-houses 
here,  but  they  were  not  favoured  with  a command  for  the  propagation 
of  the  cause.  One  such  firm,  ‘Haji  Mirza  Syed  Mahmood  Co.’  existed 
in  Bombay  and  by  this  firm’s  good  offices,  Jamal  Effendi  and  his  com- 
panion stayed  at  ‘Hussianiyyeh’,  rest-house  founded  by  Babri  Ali  of 
Lucknow. 

Muslims  in  general,  and  Shias  in  particular,  flocked  round  him  to 
listen  to  his  discourses  on  the  advent  of  the  prophet  of  this  age,  and  the 
high  priest  of  the  Ithna  Ashriyyeh  sect  of  the  Shias,  Mir  Syed  Muham- 
mad, was  greatly  influenced  by  Jamal  Effendi’s  eloquence,  amiable 
manners  and  a rational  explanation  of  the  fundamentals  of  faith.  This 
created  a stir  in  Bombay,  and  the  Baha’is,  to  avoid  any  possible  perse- 
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cution,  sent  him  into  the  interior  of  India  for  missionary  purposes.  In 
Rampur,  he  stayed  with  the  uncle  of  the  ruler  and  held  discussions  with 
the  ulemas  of  the  state.  On  account  of  his  courteous  manners,  scholarly 
dissertations  and  magnetic  personality,  he  was  received  cordially  every- 
where. He  broke  the  news  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mehdi  in  the 
form  of  Baha-u-llah  directly.  About  a dozen  people  wrote  to 
Baha-u-llah  and  they  were  all  favoured  with  letters  (known  as  tablets  by 
the  Baha’is)  from  him. 

In  1876,  on  the  occasion  of  the  darbar  when  Queen  Victoria 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Empress  of  India,  liquidating  the  rule  of  the 
East  India  Company,  Jamal  Effendi  visited  Delhi  and  met  the  Hindu 
reformer  Swami  Daya  Nand  Saraswati,  the  founder  of  the  Arya  Samaj. 
There  he  talked  about  the  appearance  of  a world-teacher  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  era.  From  there,  he  went  to  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  where 
the  actual  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  Nizam  himself 
being  quite  young.  Sir  Salar  Jung  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
talks  of  Jamal  Effendi  and  encouraged  him  to  visit  Burma,  giving  him 
a letter  of  introduction  and  presents  for  King  Mindon.  Jamal  Effendi’s 
modus  operandi  was  to  convince  his  audience  about  the  truth  of  their 
respective  religions  and  then  to  give  them  the  good  news  of  the 
appearance  of  a new  Manifestation  of  the  Divine.  He  exhorted  them 
to  discard  formalities  and  supersitious  practices  in  their  religions  and 
to  follow  the  essentials  of  their  faith  which  were,  according  to  him,  in 
conformity  with  the  message  of  Baha-u-llah. 

From  Burma,  he  went  to  Madras  and  picked  up  Syed  Mustafa, 
with  whom  he  was  again  to  go  to  Burma  ; but  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture, he  got  an  urgent  call  from  the  Nawab  of  Rampur,  whose  youn- 
ger brother  had  turned  an  atheist.  He  stayed  in  Rampur  for  a 
month  and  a half  and  brought  back  the  ruler’s  brother  to  believe  in 
God  and  His  prophets.  From  Rampur,  Jamal  Effendi  went  to  Kas- 
hipur  state,  Moradabad  and  Lucknow  where  he  met  the  Rajas  of 
Amethi  and  Balrampur,  who  were  so  impressed  by  him  that  they 
invited  him  to  accompany  their  friend  the  Maharaja  of  Banaras. 

At  the  residence  of  Muhammad  Taqi  of  Banaras,  he  met  a number 
of  Iranian  merchants  of  Calcutta  and  Haji  Ahmad  Bindhani,  a wealthy 
trader  of  Rangoon.  In  Banaras,  Jamal  Effendi  elaborated  from  the 
Quran  and  the  Hadith,  the  time  for  the  coming  of  the  expected  Mahdi 
and  how  correctly  he  fitted  in  with  the  advent  of  Baha-u-llah.  From 
Banaras,  he  went  to  Patna  and  from  Patna  to  Calcutta,  where  at  the 
house  of  Mirza  Abdul  Karim  Khan  Shirazi,  he  met  Mirza  Muhammad 
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Ali  Afgnan  and  his  assistant  Mirza  Abdul  Hamid,  who  were  Baha’i 
merchants  from  Hong  Kong. 

From  Calcutta,  Jamal  Effendi  again  went  to  Burma  in  1878.  Here 
he  met  Haji  Syed  Ahmad  Shirazi  who  had  already  accepted  the  faith 
in  Egypt.  He  stayed  in  Rangoon  for  nine  months  and  was  successful 
in  forming  a group  of  believers.  Early  in  1879,  he  left  for  Mandalay 
where  he  gave  the  message  of  Baha-u-llah  to  a large  number  of  people, 
who  became  Baha’is.  From  Burma  he  went  to  Indonesia  where  he 
visited  the  islands  of  Java,  Celebes  and  again  returned  to  Rangoon  and 
Mandalay  to  stay  with  the  brethren  of  his  faith,  who  were  converted 
by  him.  He  came  back  to  India  and  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
country  and  left  India  for  Akka,  Haifa,  in  1886. 

Baha-u-llah  sent  him  back  to  India  after  some  time  with  another 
believer,  Mirza  Farajullah  Tafreshi.  This  time  he  visited  Lahore,  Jammu 
and  Srinagar  wherefrom  he  went  to  Laddakh,  Pamir,  Yarqand  and  Balkh. 
In  the  intense  cold  there,  he  lost  some  of  the  fingers  of  his  feet.  He  want- 
ed to  return  to  India  via  Afghanistan,  but  not  being  permitted  to  do  so 
by  the  Afghan  authorities,  he  came  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  had 
gone  there.  His  visits  to  these  places  created  enthusiasm  among  people 
to  know  and  follow  the  path  of  Baha’ism,  but  after  his  departure,  people 
forgot  all  about  it  for  want  of  proper  care  and  follow-up.  Spasmodic 
efforts  were  made  till  the  death  of  Baha-u-llah  in  1892  and  people  throug- 
out  India  knew  the  name  of  the  new  Manifestation  and  his  succession  by 
his  son  Abdull-Baha. 

Third  Phase  (1892-1921) 

Abdul-Baha,  the  son  of  Bahal-u-llah  sent  a number  of  travelling  and 
resident  teachers  to  India  from  the  East  and  the  West.  In  his  tour  of 
Europe  and  America,  he  had  converted  millions,  and  some  of  them 
became  very  ardent  and  enthusiastic  missionaries  of  the  cause.  Mirza 
Mehram  and  Mirza  Mahmood  Zarqani  from  Iran  were  sent  as  pioneers  to 
establish  local  spiritual  assemblies.  Mirza  Mahmood  Zarqani  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  Abdul-Baha,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Europe  and 
the  U.S.A.,  and  he  had  written  about  this  tour  of  Abdul-Baha  in  Persian. 
He  knew  how  spiritual  assemblies  were  formed  and  run.  The  assemblies 
were  formed  in  Bombay,  Poona,  Calcutta,  and  Karachi.  While  these  two 
teachers  were  busy  in  India,  Syed  Mustafa  Roumie,  an  enthusiast  from 
Madras,  who  came  under  the  influence  of  Jamal  Effendi,  established 
Baha’ism  firmly  in  Burma.  All  Baha’i  activities  in  India  and  Burma 
virtually  revolved  round  these  three  persons. 
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Syed  Mustafa  Roumie 

Syed  Mustafa  Roumie  received  the  glad  tidings  about  the  cause 
from  Jamal  Effendi  and  was  so  struck  with  it  that,  leaving  everything,  he 
accompanied  him  in  his  tours  of  India,  Burma  and  Indonesia.  He  knew 
Arabic,  Persian,  Urdu,  English,  Tamil,  Burmese  and  Malay  languages. 
When  Jamal  Effendi  returned  to  Haifa,  Syed  Mustafa  stayed  back  in 
Burma  to  look  after  the  Baha’is  there.  He  married  a Burmese  wife  and 
lived  in  Rangoon  till  1909  when  his'  wife  died  and  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  two  assemblies  of  Rangoon  and  Mandalay. 
He  converted  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Daidanaw  to  Baha’ism 
and  started  the  construction  of  a Hazirat-ul  Quds , a holy  meeting  place, 
a school  for  the  children,  and  translation  of  Baha’i  books  into  Burmese 
language.  Occasionally  he  visited  India  to  participate  in  religious  confer- 
ences and  to  help  the  Baha’is.  In  the  second  world  war,  when  the 
Japanese  forces  marauded  Burma,  the  town  of  Daidanaw  was  looted  and 
Syed  Mustafa  Roumie  was  killed  and  the  Hazirat-ul-Quds  was  burnt. 
Mirza  Mehram 

Mirza  Mehram  was  from  Isfahan  (Iran).  He  first  visited  India  in 
1879  and  stayed  here  for  a few  months;  but  again  he  was  sent  by  Abdul- 
Baha  for  teaching  purposes.  For  a short  period,  Mirza  Yusaf  Khan 
Mottehide,  later  called  Sabit  Vejdani,  also  visited  India  and  gave  the 
message  of  Baha’ism  to  Zorastrians  from  Iran;  but  it  was  left  to  Mirza 
Mehram  to  organise  the  society  and  give  it  a proper  shape.  He  rented  a 
house  with  a hall  to  enable  believers  to  gather  together.  He  would  impress 
upon  his  listeners  the  truth  of  the  relativity  of  revelation  — one  revelation, 
having  become  impotent  by  the  operations  of  the  universal  law  of 
change,  yields  place  to  a new  one.  His  efforts  succeeded  in  converting 
many  Indians,  both  Hindus  and  Muslims,  to  Baha’ism.  He  visited  Calcutta 
and  collected  the  believers  in  the  house  of  Syed  Qasirn  Ali,  under  the  aegis 
of  Haji  Mirza  Taqi  Tabbasi,  the  proprietor  of  the  Ommid  Company.  He 
went  to  Burma  and  purged  the  Baha’i  community  there  of  those  people 
who  had  joined  it  considering  it  as  another  sect  of  the  Muslims.  He 
stressed  the  independent  character  of  Baha’ism  and  presented  it  in  its  true 
colours.  He  returned  to  Bombay  where  he  died  in  harness  in  1912, 
working  for  the  cause  and  uplift  of  the  Baha’i  believers. 

Mirza  Mahmood  Zarqani 

Mirza  Mahmood  Zarqani  landed  in  Bombay  in  1904  and  left  for  Delhi 
and  Lahore.  Lahore  was  the  centre  of  activities  of  the  Qadianis  and  the 
Arya  Samaj,  and  Mirza  Mahmood  Zarqani  came  into  conflict  with  Mirza 
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Crhulam  Ahmad  of  Qadian  and  both  of  them  exchanged  their  views 
through  the  daily  Urdu  Paisa  Akhbar.  In  December  1904,  he  went  to 
Burma  and  joined  Syed  Mustafa  Roumie  in  expanding  the  activities  of 
the  centre  there.  He  visited  the  Punjab  in  1908  and  got  ‘ Traveller’ s- 
Narrative’  printed  in  Urdu  and  wrote  Ahqaqul  Haq,  a booklet  refuting 
the  claims  of  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad  of  Qadian.  From  there,  he  went  to 
Baroda.  In  1912,  when  Abdul-Baha  left  for  Egypt  and  U.S.A.,  Mirza 
Mahmood  was  one  of  his  companions,  and  on  return  from  there,  he  com- 
piled his  Badai-ul-Athar  (Travels  of  Abdul-Baha)  in  two  volumes  and 
got  them  printed  in  Bombay.  Due  to  his  efforts,  a Baha’i  Convention  was 
inaugrated  in  India  in  1920,  as  a result  of  which  a National  Spiritual 
Assembly  was  elected.  He  brought  out  Baha’i  News  monthly  in  English 
and  Al-Basharat  in  Urdu.  Mirza  Mahmood  brought  into  the  Baha’i  fold 
many  Hindu,  Muslim  and  Sikh  converts. 

Teachers  from  East  and  West 

Many  teachers  visited  India  to  keep  closer  spiritual  contacts  with 
their  co-religionists  here,  and  India  being  a secular  country,  it  was  easy  to 
propagate  religious  truths  here.  Quite  a large  number  of  Indian  families 
from  all  sections  and  religions  accepted  this  faith  and  their  number  is 
between  10  and  15  thousand.  The  teachers  who  visited  India  in  the  past, 
beside  those  cited  above,  are  : 

From  the  East  : Haji  Mirza  Hyder  Ali;  Aga  Syed  Hasan  Afnan;  Haji 
Niaz;  Sh.  Muhammad  Ali  Qaini;  Jenab-i-Adib;  Jenab-i-Ibn-i-Asdaq; 
Jenab-i-Ibn-i-Abhar;  Andaleeb;  Syad  Asadullah  Qumi;  Jenab-i-Mishkin 
Kalam;  Agha  Ali  Akbar  Rafsanjani;  Aqa  Qabil  of  Abadih;  Fazil-i- 
Mazindrani;  Abdul  Hussain  Ardistani;  Mirza  Ali  Akbar  Qarchani;  Mirza 
Fazlullah  Nuri;  Agha  Abdul  Qasim  Mazagani;  Mirza  Muhammad  Khan 
Partawi;  Haji  Taqi  Tabban;  Mirza  Hussain  Tooti;  Sh.  Abdur  Rehman 
Hindi;  Aqa  Muhammad  Baqir  Khan  Shirazi;  Jenab-i-Binash  Shirazi;  Agha 
Ali  Muhammad  Khan  Afnan;  Haji  Muhammad  Tahir  Malmiri;  Agha 
Mirza  Reza  Khan  Afshar;  Aqa-i-Samandari;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Khadem; 
Mr.  Samimi;  Mr.  Sabet;  Mr.  Khavari;  Mr.  Shayani  and  Mr.  Hooshmand 
Fatehazam. 

From  the  West  : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dreyfus;  Mr.  Charles  Mason  Remey; 
Mr.  Harris  Hoopa;  Mr.  Ober;  Mr.  Struven;  Mr.  Sydney  Sprague;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Getsinger;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schopflocher;  Mrs.  Stannard;  Mrs. 
Ransom  Keith  Kehler  and  Miss  Martha  L.  Root. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  quite  a large  number  of  Baha’is  visited  India 
during  the  last  few  years,  especially  when  the  4th  International  Conven- 
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tion  of  the  Baha’is  was  held  in  Delhi  in  October  1953.  Important  Baha’is 
from  all  over  the  world  attended  it  and  some  of  them  were  granted 
audience  by  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of  India.  The  encour- 
aging messages  of  Shoghi  Effendi,  the  First  Guardian  of  the  Faith, 
guided  the  Baha’is  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  Convention  to  put  the 
universal  principles  of  the  faith  into  practice. 

The  Baha’is  of  India  have  not  lagged  behind  in  propagating  the 
cause  and  in  implementing  the  various  schemes  and  projects  which  were 
chalked  out  by  the  intelligent,  wide-awake,  practical,  progressive  and 
peace-loving  Administrator-Guardian,  Shoghi  Effendi,  on  whom  fell  the 
mantle  of  guiding  Baha’is  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Abdul-Baha. 
Shoghi  set  put  a 1 0-year  plan  for  the  propagation  of  the  cause  and  wan- 
ted adventurous  Baha’is  to  go  out  into  the  yet  un-explored  regions  of  the 
world  to  enlist  followers.  Indians,  like  others,  volunteered  themselves 
and  did  actually  move  to  settle  down  in  ‘fresh  fields  and  pastures  new’ 
with  good  results.  In  1955,  when  there  was  persecution  of  Baha’is  in 
Iran,  India  lodged  the  largest  number  of  protests  to  the  U.N.O.  and  to 
the  Iranian  authorities.  Scores  of  articles  were  written  against  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  fanatics,  who  in  the  name  of  religion  perpetrated  the  most 
irreligious  and  heinous  crimes.  Shoghi  Effendi  died  on  November  4,  1 957, 
in  Haifa  and  since  then  the  entire  administration  vests  in  ‘26  Hands  of 
God.’ 

Today  the  number  of  Baha’is  in  India  is  near  about  10,000  and 
there  are  some  villages  the  entire  population  of  which  is  Baha’i.  The 
Baha’is  own  their  own  building  in  New  Delhi,  which  is  the  National 
Administrative  Headquarters  for  India  and  other  Eastern  countries  and 
also  a school  for  children  in  Panchgani.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Baha’ism  having  a firm  foothold  in  India  is  that  it  is  erroneously  consi- 
dered to  be  another  sect  of  Islam,  whereas  actually  it  is  an  independent 
religion  with  its  own  prophets,  revelation,  administration  and  rituals. 
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Regarding  the  Indian  Rising  of  1857* 

Nazir  Ahmad  Chaudhry  t 


The  documents  (1-81)  were  collected  by  Captain  Briggs,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Transport  Agency,  from  one  of  the  interior  apartments  of 
the  Palace  at  Delhi  on  the  day  that  Palace  was  captured.  These  docu- 
ments are  very  interesting  and  definitely  throw  light  upon  the  views  and 
objects  and  the  part  played  by  the  leading  characters  in  the  Great 
Rising  of  1857.  They  also  hint  upon  the  schemes  and  administrative 
measures  adopted  by  them  during  the  war  and  those  which  were  to  be 
followed  after  victory. 

I 

[ The  first  document  is  draft  of  a letter  from  27  of  the  leading 
officers  of  the  Mutineers  at  Delhi  congratulating  those  of  the  Neemuch 
force  at  their  success,  and  urging  them  to  march  rapidly  on  to  Delhi.  The 
letter  is  signed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.,  25  Colonels  of  Regiments 
and  one  Muhammad  Shafee  Khan  of  the  7th  (?)  irregular  Cavalry.  Though 
the  great  majority  of  the  parties  were  Hindus,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  style  the  king  of  Delhi  as  their  spiritual  as  well  as  secular  leader.] 

Jewa  Sing,  Col.,  3rd  Regt.,  Shekh  Faizoola,  Col.,-Regt. 

Shumsher  Sing,  Col., -Regt.,  Shekh  Khoda  Baksh,  Col., -Regt. 

Bhageerut  Misr,  Col.,  15th  Regt.,  Thakoor  Purshad,  Col.,  15th  Regt. 

Coi.  Rai  Tahal  Sing,  29th  Regt.,  Gungadeen  Doobe,  Col., -Regt. 

Ghunsam  Sing,  Col.,  28th  Regt.,  Oomar  Khan,  Col.,  30th  Regt. 

Hummut  Lai  Misr,  Col.,  36th  Regt.,  Koolwant  Sing,  Col.,  38th  Regt. 

Ram  Purshad  Pandey,  Col.,  44th  Regt., 

Bukee  Beharee,  Col.,  45th  Regt.,  Shekh  Khyratee,  Col.,  48th  Regt. 

Sujja  Rae,  Col.,  57th  Regt.,  Sheo  Churun  Sing,  Col.,  6th  Regt. 

Maudhaf?)  Beharee  Misr,  Col.,  61st  Regt.  Radhe  Sing  Col.,  67th  Regt. 

Sarwun  Sing,  Col.,  68th  Regt.,  Nya  Sing,  Col.,  71th  Regt. 

Motee  Sing,  Col.,  14th  Regt.,  Mungul  Sing,  Col., -Regt. 

Nutha  Sing,  Col.,  Sikh  2nd  Regt.,  of  Loodhiana. 


* Journal  of  the  Research  Society  of  Pakistan>  Vol.  11,  Part  II,  April  1965. 
t Research  Officer,  West  Pakistan  Record  Office,  Lahore. 

1.  Mutiny  Records — File  containing  Mudny  telegra  ms  from  6th  to  Sth  October, 
1857.  Proceedings  Nos.  19-33. 
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Talayar  Khan,  Col.,  9th  Regt. 

Mohammad  Shafee  Khan,  8th  (?)  Irregular  Cavalry. 

Mohammad  Bukht  Khan,  Comdr.-in-Chief  of  • the  Army,  Rohel- 
khund  Troops,  Delhi. 

To 

General  Sudharee  Sing,  and  Shekh  Ghous  Mohammad  Brigade 
Major  and  all  the  officers  and  Troops  of  the  victorious  Neemuch 
Force. 

Muhammad  Bakht  Khan,  the  Governor  Bahadoor,  all  the  Troops 
present  in  the  Capital  of  Delhi  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Troops  detailed, 
send  you  greetings  and  congratulations  and  let  it  be  known  to  you, 
Brethren  ! when  your  petition  to  His  Majesty  the  King  describing  your 
valorous  deeds  was  received  from  Bakoolee  in  the  Bhawalpoor  territory, 
the  perusal  of  it  gladened  His  Majesty’s  heart  and  he  has  ordered  you  to 
march  to  Delhi  with  the  utmost  speed.  Your  original  petition  has  been 
sent  to  us  for  perusal  and  we  all,  i.e.,  the  officers  are  proud  of  your  bra- 
ve and  valorous  deeds  of  which  we  have  read  and  heard.  Brethren  ! your 
King  and  all  of  us  are  night  and  day  labouring  for  the  annihilation  of  a 
small  body  of  Christians;  those  Infidels,  having  from  fear  of  their  lives, 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  top  of  a hill  which  is  neither  practicable 
for  cavalry  nor  assailable  by  the  artillery.  God  willing,  in  a short  time 
the  plain  of  Delhi  will  be  cleared  of  the  existence  of  these  impure  Nazar 
enes.  But  now,  Brethren  you  should  march  expeditiously  without  halting 
and  reach  the  presence  of  your  (both  secular  and  spiritual)  King  and 
unite  with  us  in  the  exterpation  of  the  infidels.  Render  your  King  happy 
by  your  presence  in  as  much  as  this  is  the  most  important  enterprise 
after  the  successful  termination  of  which  we  propose  to  invade  Meerut, 
Putteala,  Hansee,  Lucknow  and  Agra,  etc.,  as  a few  Europeans  still  re- 
main at  those  places.  Therefore,  you  must  come  over  without  a 
moments  delay.  We  are  anxiously  awaiting  you. 

Dated  15th  Zeeqa’d  21st  year  (8th  July/57). 

Written  by  Khowajah  Khyrat’  Alee,  Meer  Moonshee  of  the  Gover- 
nor’s Office  (Mahkmah  Governoree). 

II 

[The  second  document  is  a petition  from  one  Md.  Oomrao 
Bahadoor  who  with  a considerable  retenue  had  arrived  at  Delhi,  and 
solicited  permission  to  wait  on  the  King  with  a representation  from 
Azeemoodoulah  Md.  Walee  Dad  Khan.] 
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Petition  of  Mohammad  Oamrao  Bahadoor  To  the  King  of  Delhi. 

Your  Majesty’s  hereditary  slave,  who  hopes  to  experience  the  fa- 
vours of  Royalty  and  to  be  restored  to  the  Jageers  and  titles  of  his  an- 
cestors, has  arrived  with  a petition  from  Azeemoodoulah  Md.  Walee 
Dad  Khan  Bahadoor  and  encamped  at  Shahdara.  He  hopes  that  Your 
Majesty  will  graciously  be  pleased  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  city 
with  due  honour  together  with  his  followers  (horse  and  foot)  numbering 
about  one  thousand,  so  that  he  may  attend  at  the  Durbar  the  next  day 
before  noon. 

Despatched  from  Shahdara  at  night. 

Md.  Oomrao  Bahadoor  son  of  Ashrif  Khan. 

Ill 

[The  third  document  is  very  interesting,  purporting  to  be  an  address 
from  six  officers  of  the  Military  Council  remonstrating  with  the  General 
Commander-in-Chief  in  measured,  but  decided  tones,  on  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct  in  subverting  the  authority  of  Mirza  Moghul  and 
not  acting  in  accordance  with  those  rules  which  should  guide  a statesman.] 

Dated  12th  Zeeqa’d  (5th  July). 

From  The  Sirdars  of  the  Court  (Kot),  Het  Lai  Misr,  Soobadar  Major, 
Talayar  Khan,  Soobadar  Major  Sheo  Baksh  Misr,  Soobadar  Major, 
Jeewa  Ram,  Soobadar  Major  Bahadoor,  Dhunee  Ram,  Soobadar. 

To  The  General  Commander-in-Chief, 

You  have  managed  the  affairs  better  than  was  expected  from  your 
reputation,  and  you  have  exerted  yourself  much  to  introducing  order 
into  the  Army.  You  made  arrangements  for  the  fight  such  as  no  other 
person  could  have  made  and  from  your  reputation  it  was  expected  that 
you  would  root  out  everything  that  was  detrimental  to  the  Troops.  We 
were  much  rejoiced  to  know  this  and  we  placed  great  confidence  in  you. 
The  Kingdom  of  Delhi,  which  has  sprung  up  by  the  Grace  of  God,  is  in 
its  infancy  and  resembles  a child.  We  believed  that  God  had  sent  you 
to  foster  this  child  and,  relying  on  God,  we  hoped  that  you  would 
manage  the  affairs  of  this  Infant  Kingdom  in  a satisfactory  manner.  And 
we  rejoiced  at  heart  at  all  this. 

But  great  tact  and  good  policy  is  required  to  rear  an  Infant  King- 
dom in  as  much  as  all  Kingdoms  are  conducted  according  to  Rajneet 
(Laws  of  Government).  The  great  Kings  that  have  passed  away  laid 
down  laws  according  to  Rajneet  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  present 
times  are  guided  in  their  Government  thereby.  You  are  well  aware  that 
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the  fortune  of  the  English  was  bright  like  the  Sun.  But  they  deviated 
from  the  Rajneet  and  determined  to  subvert  the  religion  of  all.  You 
are  now  an  eye  witness  of  the  punishment  that  has  fallen  on  them. 

We  now  write  to  you  to  remind  you  that  on  the  May  10,  1857,  the 
power  of  the  English  was  radiant  as  fire.  But  you  have  let  at  naught  the 
Troops  that  nobly  braved  that  fire  and  put  the  English  to  the  sword  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  who  at  time  guided  the  Troops  and  led  them  to 
battle,  and  from  the  10th  May  to  the  present  time  the  Commanding  and 
other  officers  and  sepoys  who  were  the  first  to  rush  into  these  flames 
have  been  forgotten  by  you.  And  you  have  considered  yourself  very 
wise.  But  we  are  organizing  a Kingdom  and  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  managing  the  affairs  according  to  Rajneet.  This  is  a broad  fact 
which  is  known  to  all  and  you,  who  are  so  wise  and  sagacious,  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  this.  You  are  well  conversant  with  military 
matters.  The  first  Commander  of  an  Army  is  obeyed  by  all.  Here  in 
the  first  fierce  struggle  everything  was  managed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Mirza  Moghul,  and  he  still  directs  the  affairs. 

And  first— He  is  a Prince  of  high  dignity  and  in  this  respect  superi- 
or not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  all. 

Secondly  — He  is  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Thirdly  — He  is  your  predecessor  in  the  office,  so  that  in  every  res- 
pect he  is  your  superior. 

Nevertheless  up  to  this  day  you  have  never  submitted  the  ‘Present 
State'  of  your  Brigade,  nor  ever  asked  permission  to  issue  any  order. 
All  this  is  foreign  to  Rajneet.  If  you  will  not  obey  your  superiors,  how 
will  your  inferiors  obey  you  ? 

Again  today  you  came  with  five  Regts.  and  are  styled  General 
Bahadoor  and  enjoy  every  power.  Tomorrow  some  other  person  will 
come  with  ten  or  twelve  Regts.  and  he  styled  General.  So  you  will  love 
your  power  in  turn.  Such  will  be  the  case  if  Rajneet  is  not  observed. 

We  Sirdars  who  compose  the  Court  have  only  this  duty  to  perform, 
viz.,  to  see  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  properly  managed  and  the 
administration  is  strong  and  not  undermined  by  anyone’s  act;  that 
everything  be  conducted  according  to  Rajneet,  that  the  sepoys  and  minor 
officers  obey  the  great  Sirdars,  and  that  everything  is  in  its  proper  order. 
We  have  written  as  we  thought.  Send  us  a reply  soon. 

IV 

[The  fourth  document  is  a letter  from  the  Rajah  of  Chunderee 
in  Bundel-khund  to  the  King  of  Delhi  giving  him  a sketch  of  the  state 
of  Parties  in  Bet  Province  and  in  the  adjoining  one  of  Sagur.] 
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From  the  Raja  of  Chunderee  to  The  King  of  Delhi 

After  compliments— 

Some  time  ago  I deputed  Koonjee  Missur  and  Murdun  Sing,  my 
servants,  to  bring  news  from  Your  Majesty’s  Court.  They  returned 
about  two  or  three  days  ago  and  brought  a letter  front  Syed  Ubdool 
Alee  together  with  two  impressions  of  your  Majesty’s  privy  seal.  Your 
old  servant  has  been  thereby  much  honored  and  is  rejoiced  at  his  good 
fortune  in  having  received  this  honor  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

Your  Majesty  has  ordered  me  to  your  presence.  I was  desirous  of 
proceeding  at  once  accordingly,  being  anxious  to  carry  out  to  the'  best  of 
my  ability  any  of  your  orders.  But  Chunderee  itself  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  English.  Therefore,  first  of  all  I fought  with  them  to  turn  them 
out  of  Chunderee,  and  on  the  14th  June,  57,  the  21st  Shawwal,  the  ser- 
vants of  Your  Majesty  were  victorious.  The  district  of  Chunderee  is 
contiguous  with  those  of  Sagur,  Jabbalpoor,  Hoorhungabad,  Narsing- 
poor,  Nagpoor,  etc.,  and  in  all  these  districts  the  rule  of  the  English 
still  exists.  After  the  conquest  of  the  district  Chunderee,  I attacked  the 
district  of  Sagur,  because  the  expulsion  of  the  enemies  of  faith  would 
have  been  difficult  if  the  above  districts  were  not  attacked.  On  the  7th 
July,  57,  14th  of  Zeeqada,  the  Purganas  of  Khooraee  and  Khimlasa  were 
occupied  by  the  servants  of  Your  Majesty  and  the  Royal  standard  was 
hoisted.  Both  these  places  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Grace  of  God 
with  the  Dominions  of  Your  Majesty.  The  Enemies  of  faith,  about  150 
in  number  are  now  garrisoned  in  the  Fort  of  Sagur  and  possess  75  guns. 
I am,  night  and  day,  occupied  in  designing  their  expulsion.  The  Troops 
of  the  English  that  were  there  mutinied  and  deserted  but  it  is  not  know  n 
where  they  have  gone  to.  Although  I sent  my  servants  several  times  to 
call  them,  they  did  not  come.  If  they  had  joined  me  all  the  country  as 
far  as  Nagpoor  would  have  been  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of 
Your  Majesty.  I am  now  fighting  against  the  Sagur  garrison  and  will 
proceed  to  the  presence  of  Your  Majesty  after  conquering  and  settling 
this  part  of  the  country. 

But  in  the  territory  of  Boondel-khund  it  often  happens  that  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire  every  man  sets  himself  up  as  a Raja  in  his 
house,  although  up  to  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Empire,  this 
country  was  in  possession  of  my  ancestors,  viz.,  Raja  Ram  Shah.  etc. 
Now,  however,  that  everywhere  in  Boondel-khund  as  far  as  Nagpoor 
every  man  has  set  up  himself  as  an  independent  Chief  in  his  own 
territory,  they  do  not  desire  to  pay  homage  to  your  Majesty’s  Govt,  as 
they  ought  to.  If  all  these  had  united  with  me,  I would  have  been  able 
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to  have  settled  the  affairs  of  this  country  and  to  have  proceeded  to 
Your  Majesty’s  presence.  From  Sagur  to  Nagpoor,  the  whole  country 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  English  as  ifsual.  And  until  satisfactory 
arrangements  are  made  in  this  quarter,  it  is  not  advisable  to  turn  a 
single  step  to  an  other  direction. 

Therefore  I send  Meean  Khan  my  confidential  agent  who  will  give 
a full  account  of  the  state  of  this  quarter.  If  Your  Majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  listen  to  his  representation  and  issue  a proclamation  to  the 
address  of  the  Rajas  and  Chiefs  of  this  country  (whose  names  are 
detailed  in  the  annexed  list)  calling  upon  them  to  unite  with  me,  this 
country  will  be  cleared  of  infidels  w'ithin  a week  or  ten  days.  And  if 
your  Majesty  issues  a mandate  to  me,  I could  then  satisfactorily  settle 
this  country  and  proceed  to  your  Majesty’s  presence  either  after  the 
rainy  season  of  immediately.  I request  that  a proclamation  may  be 
sent  because  each  of  the  Chiefs  of  this  country  at  present  is  desirous  of 
appropriating  for  himself  as  much  as  he  can  and  none  of  them  appears 
to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  paying  allegiance  to  Your  Majesty’s  Govt. 
Indeed  they  are  openly  and  clandestinely  attached  to  the  English  and 
are  afraid  of  them.  Some  openly,  and  other  secretly,  aid  them  and 
supply  them  with  information.  I do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  give 
their  names  openly  but  I will  mention  their  names  when  I wait  on  Your 
Majesty.  My  confidential  agent  will  also  represent  their  names  to 
Your  Majesty. 

This  part  of  the  country  commands  the  route  of  the  Bombay,  and 
Gwalior  is  the  second  commanding  point.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  make  arrangements  regarding  these  two  points  and  the  necessary 
orders  should  be  issued  from  the  Imperial  Office.  My  servants  are 
stationed  at  Nuryaolee,  four  coss  to  the  West  of  Sagur  and  they  intend 
to  make  an  advance. 

My  confidential  agent  will  explain  all  about  the  heavy  guns  and 
disciplined  troops  which  I have  been  ordered  to  furnish. 

Seal,  Raja  Murdun  Singh,  Raja  of  Chunderee. 
List  of  the  Chiefs  of  Boondel-khund,  Bughel-khund,  Gondwana,  etc., 
to  whom  proclamation  should  be  issued  from  the  Imperial  Court. 

Raja  of  Reewan,  Chief  of  Nagond,  Raja  of  Punna,  Raja  of 
Ujegarh,  Raja  of  Chur  Kharee,  Raja  of  Bijawar,  Chief  of 
Chuttarpoor,  Chief  of  Sumthur  (Christian),  Raja  of  Jeitpoor, 
Soobadar  of  Jhansee,  Soobadar  of  Jaloun,  Raja  of  Shahgarh, 

Raja  of  Nagpoor,  Nawab  of  Bhoopal. 
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V 

[The  fifth  document  in  the  list  is  merely  an  order  from  the  King  to 
Captain  James  Skinner  requiring  him  to  pay  the  revenue  of  his  lands.] 

The  King  of  Delhi’s  order  to  Captain  James  Skinner. 

Seal 

Let  our  particular  and  devoted  servant  Captain  James  Skinner 
Bahadoor  know  that  immediately  on  receiving  this  order,  he  is  to  trans- 
mit to  us  whatever  revenue  he  may  have  collected  on  account  of  this 
harvest  and  that  in  future  also  he  is  to  send  to  us,  harvest  by  harvest,  the 
proceeds  of  the  Tuppa  of  Ruboopoora  which  is  included  among  the 
Royal  lands. 

_ Dt.  19th  Ramzan  (14th  May,  1857),  21st  year. 

VI 

[The  sixth  is  a petition  from  the  nephew  of  the  Rampoor  Nawab 
for  service  which  was  graciously  complied  with.] 

Petition  of  Nawazish  Alee  nephew  of  Nawab  Ahmed  Alee  Khan 

of  Rampoor.  15th  May, 57  (20th  Ramzan). 

Your  Majesty’s  devoted  servant  the  grandson  of  Nawab  Alee 
Mohammud  Khan  Afghan,  who  was  the  particular  servant  of  His 
Majesty  Mohammad  Shah  Badshah  Ghazee,  has  been  in  attendance  for 
the  last  fifteen  days  together  with  several  followers  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  service.  What  I desired  has  been  now  realized,  i.e.,  the 
Almighty  has  conferred  on  Your  Majesty  the  Empire  of  Hindostan. 
Your  Majesty’s  servant  now  hopes  that  at  a time  like  the  present  he  may 
be  entrusted  with  some  service  which  he  will  perform  with  devotion  and 
pray  for  your  Majesty’s  prosperity. 

Nawazish  Alee  Khan,  son  of  Neaz  Alee  Khan  Bahadoor. 
Note  : On  the  back  of  this  petition  is  written  the  following  : 

“Order  issued  directing  his  employment.”  20th  Ramzan,  year  21. 

VII 

[The  seventh  document  is  a statement  drawn  up  by  certain 
officers  explaining  the  proper  mode  of  obtaining  a loan  of  money, 
collecting  revenue  and  managing  the  country.] 

Petition  of  the  office  of  the  Court. 

Jewa  Ram,  Soobadar  Major  Bahadoor. 

Sewa  Ram  Missur,  Soobadar  Major  Bahadoor. 

Talayar  Khan,  Soobadar  Major. 

Het  Lai,  Soobadar  Major. 
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Dhunnee  Ram,  Soobadar. 

Dt.  10th  July  (17th  Zeeqa’d). 

To... (Whom  ? Not  stated). 

Your  parwana  has  been  received  in  which  you  refer  to  the  Royal 
mandate  to  your  address  stating  that  the  treasure  which  had  been 
brought  in  had  been  expended  on  the  daily  wants  of  the  troops  and 
the  little  that  remained  was  about  to  be  spent  out,  directing  the 
officers  of  the  Court  to  make  arrangements  for  supply  of  cash.  We 
have  to  submit  that  in  our  judgement  the  following  arrangement  ought 
to  be  made  and  the  troops  should  be  sent  out. 

First  Proposal 

That  a loan  be  taken  from  some  banker  on  interest  and  the  principal 
repaid  with  the  interest  after  the  final  settlement  of  the  affairs. 

Second  Proposal 

Troops  should  be  sent  out  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  and  five 
hundred  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry  and  two  horse  artillery  guns 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  country.  And  Thanahs,  Tehseels  and 
Dak  communication  should  be  established  so  that  it  may  be  known  that 
the  King’s  rule  has  been  established.  And  wherever  Government  money 
may  have  been  collected,  it  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  conciliation 
But  the  Troops  that  are  sent  out  should  be  warned  that  they  will  be 
severely  punished  if  they  plunder  or  use  coercion. 

Firstly,  we  submit  that  both  the  proposals  regarding  the  realization 
of  money  sholud  be  carried  out. 

Secondly,  we  beg  that  to  accomplish  this  some  Sirdar  may  be  sent 
out  in  whom  you  have  confidence  and  whom  you  consider  capable  of 
managing  the  country. 

Thirdly,  we  submit  that  the  Sirdar  whom  you  sent  out  should  be 
warned  by  the  Court  of  that  they  have  ordered  that  he  will  be  severely 
punished  by  the  Court  if,  on  going  out,  he  molests  any  poor  men  or 
Zameendar,  Thanahdar  or  Tehseeldar,  or  takes  any  bribes  or  nazzars. 
The  settlement  with  the  Zameendars  shall  be  made  in  this,  viz.,  that  if 
any  one  produces  Tehseeldar’s  receipt  in  proof  of  his  having  paid  the 
Govt,  revenue,  and  of  the  village  having  been  last  settled  Kanoongoe  and 
Putwaree  and  the  Chief  man  of  the  village,  that  he  really  was  the 
Zameendar  and  the  appointed  Lumbardar  of  the  village,  the  settlement 
should  be  made  with  him.  Should  a second  party  come  forward  and 
urge  his  title  to  the  village,  his  petition  should  be  taken  and  an  order 
recorded  thereon  informing  him  that  his  claim  will  be  enquired  into 
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afterwards  and  suitable  orders  passed  on  it  but  that  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  the  office  of  Lumbardar  was  given  to  the  man  who  held 
it  before. 

Fourthly,  should  the  Sirdar  fail  to  make  the  settlement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order,  the.Zameendars  will  be  at  liberty  to  refer  their 
complaints  to  the  Court,  and  the  latter  will  reverse  the  order  of  the 
Sirdar,  if  necessary,  and  uphold  the  right  to  the  real  owner. 

VIII 

[The  eighth  document  is  a Persian  Arzee  (copy)  from  Maharaja 
Goolab  Singh  to  the  King  of  Delhi  requesting  him  to  issue  a parwana 
in  his  name  bearing  the  royal  seal  so  that  he  may  fight  against  the  King’s 
enemies.  He  also  refers  to  the  willingness  of  Amir  Dost  Muhammad 
Khan  of  Kabul  to  help  the  cause  of  the  King.] 

This  faithful  slave  Raja  Goolab  Singh,  after  due  obeisance,  repre- 
sents to  your  Majesty  that  he,  now  60  years  old,  never  hoped  that 
English  would  be  turned  out  of  the  Punjab,  but  now  through  blessings 
that  Lord  of  Lords  have  been  turned  out  of  the  country  and  the  faith 
of  both  Hindoo  and  Mohammadan  preserved  intact  through  the  auspice 
of  Your  Majesty.  The  suppliant  has  been'  a servant  and  has  eaten  the  salt 
of  the  Lahore  Government.  His  Highness  the  late  Runjeet  Sing  never  did 
in  the  whole  career  of  this  slave  call  him  a fool  or  unfaithful  but  Raja 
Nirundar  Singh  of  Patialah  has  now  stigmatized  him  as  both.  This  slave 
has  now  with  him  in  readiness  innumerable  troops,  treasure  and  guns. 
Let  your  Majesty  be  now  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a Parwana  bearing 
the  royal  seal,  in  the  name  of  this  slave,  promising  him  future  exemp- 
tion from  royal  anger,  and  he  will  at  once  have  Patialah  razed  to  the 
ground.  He  wants  royal  orders  to  present  himself  before  Your  Majesty 
and  kiss  the  royal  feet.  Umeer  Dost  Mohammad  Khan  of  Kabool  is  a 
servant  of  Your  Majesty  and  will  attend  when  called  upon  to  appear  by 
Your  Royal  Highness. 

IX* 

[The  ninth  document  is  a translation  of  a proclamation  issued  by 
the  Hindoos  and  Muhammadans  assembled  at  Delhi  asking  all  the  in- 
habitants, particularly  of  the  Punjab,  to  fight  for  the  safety  of  their 
religion  and  to  help  in  turning  out  of  the  sub-continent  the  enemies  of 
their  faith,  i.e.,  the  British.] 


* Documents  from  9-12  are  from  the  bundle  containing  Official  Reports  of  the  vari- 
ous Division  of  the  Punjab  regarding  the  War  of  1857. — Mutiny  Records  in  the 
West  Pakis.an  Civil  Secretariat  Record  Office. 
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To  All  the  inhabitants,  Hindoo,  Mussulman  and  others,  be  it  known  : 

The  armies  of  Hindoostan  have  fought  faithfully  on  behalf  of  the 
King  of  London  and  the  Honorable  Company  and  conquered  for  them 
the  countries  extending  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawar.  For  those  services 
the  said  King  and  English  rulers  have  bestowed  the  following  rewards  : 

First.  In  Hindoostan  they  have  exacted  as  revenue  Rs.  300 
where  only  200/-  were  due,  and  500/-  where  but  400/-  were  demandable 
and  still  they  are  solicitous  to  raise  their  demands,  the  people  must, 
therefore,  be  ruined  and  beggared. 

Second.  They  have  doubled  and  quadrupled  and  raised  tenfold 
the  Chowkeedaree  tax  and  have  wished  to  ruin  the  people. 

Third.  The  occupation  of  all  respectable  and  learned  men  is  gone, 
and  millions  are  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  any  one  in 
search  of  employment  determines  on  proceeding  from  one  Zilah  to 
another,  every  soul  is  charged  6 pies  as  toll  on  roads  and  has  to  pay  from 
4 to  8 annas  for  each  cart.  Those  only  who  pay  are  permitted  to  travel 
on  the  public  roads. 

How  far  can  we  detail  the  oppression  of  the  tyrants.  Gradually 
matters  arrived  at  such  a pitch -that  the  Government  had  determined  to 
subvert  every  one’s  religion..  Therefore,  the  whole  army  of  Hindoostan 
both,  Hindoo  and  Mussulman,  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawar  have  risen. 
They  have  argued  that  one  can  but  die  once  and  that  to  die  after  denying 
one’s  faith  is  disgrace  in  both  worlds.  This  should  be  avoided,  but  to 
destroy  oppressors  and  the  enemies  of  faith  is  laudable  in  every  creed, 
it  is  the  path  to  Martyrdom  and  Paradise. 

Therefore,  all  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  serving  with  the  Army  have 
assembled  at  Delhi  and  other  places  with  the  view  of  fighting  for  their 
religion,  and  it  has  been  decided  by  all  that  we  should  kill  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  wherever  they  may  be  found.  It  is  proper  that  every  Hindoo 
and  Mohammadan  should  kill  whenever  he  may  find  opportunity,  if  not, 
all  should  proceed  to  Delhi  with  parties  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
long, for  this  contest  is  simply  in  defence  of  religion.  If  our  faith  be  pre- 
served we  have  everything,  if  otherwise,  it  is  preferable  to  die  than  live. 

Should  the  enemies  of  our  religion  at  this  time  endeavour  to  soothe 
or  win  over  or  proclaim  a reconciliation,  their  promises  are  unworthy 
of  reliance  and  altogether  deceptive.  Let  no  one  sacrifice  his  life  by 
falling  into  their  snares. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab  should  also  awaken  from  their  apathy, 
and  consider  that  since  the  Government  has  ruined  Hindoostan  by  heavy 
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assessment  and  improper  cesses,  and  attempted  to  destroy  our  religion, 
they  will  assuredly  do  worse  to  the  Punjab  and  subvert  the  faith  of  its 
people.  Then  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  easy  to  bring  the  tyrants  to  account.  The  Army  is  disaffected  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawar  and  the  forces  of  the  English  consist  of  only  four 
or  five  thousand  Europeans  ( Goras ) (of  whom  some  are  sick),  and  not 
more.  Cast  therefore  the  attire  of  females  from  you  and  join  us  in  the 
garments  of  men.  D'o  not  pay  even  a shell  towards  the  Government 
Revenue.  Whoever  pays  before  the  establishment  of  absolute  dominion, 
will  regret  the  step,  and  whoever  plunders  the  people  or  travellers,  his 
house  and  property  will  be  confiscated  and  he  will  be  punished  condignly. 

As  this  determination  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmans  together,  whosoever  acts  contrary  to  it  will  be  punished. 
Whoever  plunders  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  however,  will  not  be  called 
to  account,  but  will  gain  a good  name. 

Be  it  known  that  all  the  forces  employed  by  the  tyrants  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Lucknow  (Oude),  etc.,  have  risen  for  their  faith  and  assembled 
at  Delhi.  The  few  troops  still  remaining  are  also  gradually  joining  us, 
and  will,  if  God  permits,  soon  be  with  us.  The  English  have  now  but  a 
few  European  troops  and  if  each  among  us  would  manfully  but  throw 
a handful  of  dust  towards  them,  by  God’s  blessing,  not  a vestige  of  them 
would  remain.  Let  no  Hindoo  or  Muhammedan  be  alarmed;  let  them 
watch  their  opportunity  and  kill  the  enemies  of  their  religion.  Trust  in 
God  and  let  not  your  resolutions  waver.  It  is  a great  thing,  trust  in  the 
Almighty.  Remember  Him  always;  with  His  aid  you  will  be  victorious. 

Whosoever,  Hindoo  or  Muhammedan,  joins  with  the  enemies  of 
his  faith  to  fight  against  us  will  have  his  face  blackened  in  both  worlds. 
He  will  have  no  rest  as  the  contest  is  for  religion. 

To  the  English  we  have  to  say,  do  not  prohibit  the  perusal  of  this 
proclamation  by  your  subjects  at  large.  By  doing  so  nothing  can  be 
gained,  you  should  be  resigned  to  your  fate.  As  you  have  issued 
proclamations  for  your  arrangements,  so  do  we. 

As  you  are  preparing  for  the  contest,  so  do  we,  trusting  in  God. 
Remember  that  if  it  pleases  God  to  maintain  your  Government  it  must 
continue,  if  not,  whatever  God  wills,  will  be.  The  tyrannies  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty  God  will  bring  before  you. 

X 

[The  tenth  document  is  also  like  the  preceding  one  addressed 
to  the  Native  Soldiers  of  the  Regiments  of  Infantry,  Cavalry  and 
Artillary,  etc.,  cantoned  at  Lahore,  assembled  at  Delhi.] 
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From  Your  Brother  Soldiers  Hindoo  and  Muhammedan  who  have 
assembled  at  Delhi  To  Our  Brothers,  Hindoo  and  Musulman,  who  are 
employed  at  Lahore  and  other  places  in  the  Punjab.  Peace  be  to  you  ! 

Ram  Ram. 

It  is  a matter  of  much  regret  that  although  we  have  for  the  sake  of 
our  religion  revolted  against  the  English,  and  considering  you  our  asso- 
ciates have  collected  treasure  from  every  place  and  made  arrangements 
for  fighting  and  moreover  have  killed  all  the  European  soldiers,  the 
enemies  of  our  faith,  and,  through  the  assistance  of  God,  been  victorious, 
why  then  are  you,  who  are  our  relatives  and  connections  and  brothers 
in  arms,  sitting  idle  there.  Such  conduct  is  unbecoming.  In  whatever 
way  you  can,  destroy  the  enemies  of  your  religion  and  come  to  Delhi. 
All  the  revolted  troops  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawar  are  assembling  in 
Delhi.  It  is  proper  to  fight  in  defence  of  our  faith  ; thousands  of 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  have  joined  us  for  the  purpose.  Don’t 
remain  there  on  any  account,  and  if  European  soldiers  should  oppose 
you  on  your  way,  kill  them  by  all  means. 

Don’t  think  of  your  pay  and  services,  through  the  blessing  of  God 
there  are  appointments  of  1 2 Rupees  per  month  here,  and  food  and 
drink  in  abundance.  Those  who  are  slain  in  this  contest,  of  Muham- 
medan will  become  Martyrs,  and  Hindoos  will  “ Bykont  Bailees .” 

Don’t  entertain  any  fears  but  come  at  once.  All  the  sepaliees  have 
in  consultation  issued  a proclamation  throughout  Hindustan.  All  the 
country,  Hindoo  and  Musulman,  etc.,  is  with  us.  A copy  of  the  pro- 
clamation is  forwarded  to  you  with  this— hear  its  contents  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  particulars.  You  should  have  10,  20,  50  or  more 
copies  of  it  written  in  a legible  hand  and  suspended  in  every  place 
where  there  may  be  a Cantonment,  so  that  all  our  brothers,  both 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  in  the  Punjab,  may  be  put  on  the  alert  and 
may  perform  whatever  they  are  capable  of.  Do  not  fail  in  this. 

The  arms  of  a soldier  are  his  hands  and  feet.  Never  at  a verbal 
order  resign  your  arms  and  thereby  rendering  yourself  helpless  suffer 
the  imputation  of  cowardice.  While  you  have  life,  do  not  give  up  your 
weapons,  and  should  European  soldiers  oppose  you  on  your  way,  do 
not  let  them  escape  ; you  should  be  ashamed  of  your  conduct.  We  are  all 
assembled  at  Delhi  while  you  are  scattered  at  various  places.  What  is  the 
cause  of  delay  ? Act  up  to  the  instructions  contained  in  this  proclamation. 

XI 

[The  eleventh  document  is  a Firman  by  the  Commander- in- 
Chief,  Maharaja  Sher  Singh,  discovered  on  a Garden  Gate  at  Sialkot. 
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Firman  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  Maharaja  Sher  Singh  Chief  of 
Hindustan  and  Punjab. 

On  this  date,  the  1st  Jeth  Sumbat  1914,  this  Finnan  is  issued  to  the 
Hindoos  and  Musulmans  of  the  Punjab,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Europeans  are  scamps  ( Budmashes ) and  never  publish  news  concerning 
the  war  ; therefore,  this  Firman  is  issued.  In  the  first  place  God  ( Sut 
Gooroo)  so  ordered  it  that  we  have  been  involved  in  misfortune  for  the 
last  ten  years.  There  was  no  hope  of  liberation  but  in  the  Dargah  of 
Sut  Gooroo,  there  is  no  want  of  power.  God  so  willed  it  that  the 
senses  of  these  worldly-wise  vagabonds  disappeared  in  the  draught. 
They  attempted  to  subvert  our  religions  so  that  all  else  may  be  ruined 
and  they  alone  may  be  raised.  But  Fate  confounds  wisdom.  When 
the  Padree  Sahib  arrived  at  Delhi,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  bite  the 
cartridges.  All  night  the  troops  continued  silent,  when  morning  dawn- 
ed and  cock  crew,  the  din  of  human  voices  rose.  Jurakun  Singh 
Soobadar  Buhadoor,  having  made  ready  his  troops,  had  all  the  vaga- 
bonds massacred  and  placed  the  King  on  the  throne.  Firmans  were 
addressed  to  the  entire  Hindustan  Army  who  massacred  those  in  their 
respective  cantonments.  The  face  of  Padree  was  well  sweetened  ! At 
the  present  time  Jurakun  Singh  is  marching  about  in  the  direction  of 
Calcutta,  placing  his  own  men  in  every  Thana  and  Tahseel.  The  Raja 
Murhma  is  at  Calcutta  itself  with  an  army  of  one  lac  and  forty  thousand 
men.  Not  a single  soul  of  the  vagabonds  is  allowed  to  enter.  Hazrut 
Mirza  Baee  is  now  at  Delhi,  with  several  thousand  soldiers.  Be 
assured  ! God  will  not  permit  them  [Ferrangees]  to  escape  alive  from  this 
country.  In  the  same  manner  as  they  caused  dogs  to  be  killed,  will  they 
themselves  be  killed.  They  have  already  retreated  forty  miles  from  Delhi 
towards  Lahore.  If  God  assist  us,  we  shall  soon  make  over  their 
wives  to  our  sweepers:  Any  Hindoo  and  Musulman  who  may  kill  a 
Feringhee  will  be  well  rewarded  and  taken  care  of.  For  the  rest  all  is  well. 

XII 

[The  twelfth  docoument  and  the  last  is  a Firman  issued  by  Rajah 
Goolab  Singh  to  the  British,  warning  them  that  they  will  be  turned 
out  of  the  Punjab  (discovered  on  a Garden  Gate  Sialkot)]. 

This  Firman  is  issued  to  the  English  vagabonds  (Budmashes)- 

Be  it  known  to  you  that  when  I march  towards  Lahore,  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  escape  because  the  Army  of  the  Punjab  will  find  me 
en  masse.  Rest  assured,  the  Punjab  will  never  be  yours  and  I know 
that  your  bones  will  be  broken  to  pieces  in  this  province,  and  you  will 
fall  into  difficulties.  If  you  consider  your  own  good,  you  will  be  off  to 
Europe  at  once.  You  may  thus  be  saved,  but  you  are  helpless.  God 
has  confounded  you,  nothing  good  can  enter  your  minds. 
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British  Government  and  Minorities  of  Native  Chiefs 

( 1858-1905  ) 

A Case  Study  of  Bahawulpur  State 

Dr  A.  C.  Arora* 


The  treatment  of  minorities  in  the  Native  States  under  the  British 
Crown  was  ‘emphatically  a matter  of  policy’  which  was  not  governed  by 
any  rigid  rules.1  Though  efforts  were  made  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  evolve  gradually  some  general  principal  regarding  minority  arrange- 
ments in  the  Chiefships,  yet  the  British  Viceroys,  shrewd  statesman  as 
they  were,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  the  same  principles  in  each 
and  every  case  and,  more  often  than  not,  the  policy  was  determined  by 
the  actual  circumstances  prevalent  in  a particular  State.  In  this  brief  study 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  examine  the  British  policy  with  reference 
to  two  significant  cases'  of  minorities  in  the  Bahawalpur  State  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  first  half  a century  of  the  Crown’s  rule. 
In  these  two  cases  will  be  perceived  in  operation  some  of  the  salient 
principles  of  minority  administration,  evolved,  or  at  any  rate  intended 
to  be  evolved,  by  the  British  authorities  in  respect  of  the  Native  States. 

In  March  1866,  Nawab  Bahawal  Khan  IV  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  this  minor  son,  Sadik  Mohammad  Khan,  who  was  only  four  years 
old  at  that  time.  Taking  advantage  of  the  situation  the  rival  party  put 
forward  the  claim  of  Jaffir  Khan,  the  brother  of  late  Nawab  Bahawal 
Khan  III,  and  proclaimed  him  as  the  Nawab.  Fighting  ensued  between 
the  two  parties  and  the  State  sank  into  conditions  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed. The  Supreme  Government  was  informed2  about  day-to-day  happ- 
enings in  the  State  but  it  repeatedly  declined  to  interfere  in  view  of  “the 
past  history  of  our  connection  with  Bahawalpur,  our  Treaty  obligations 
and  inherent  difficulty  of  effective  interference.”3  At  last,  on  a written 
request  from  the  Nawab4  and  six  nobles  of  the  State  for  assumption  of 


* Department  of  History,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  C.  L.  Tupper,  Indian  Political  Practice , II  (Calcutta,  1895),  para  438,  p.  199. 

2.  For.  Dept.,  Pol-  A,  April  1866,  Nos.  100-106. 

3.  For.  Dept.,  Pol  A,  April  1866,  Nos.  99,  107  and  111.  The  Secretary  of  State  also 
wrote  : “The  longer  you  can  abstain  from  interference  the  more  shall  I rejoice.” 
Ripon  to  John  Lawrence,  June  3,  1866,  Lawrence  Papers,  Reel  I,  Vol.  3,  No.  22. 

4.  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  July  1866,  No.  136. 
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the  entire  management  of  the  State,  as  also  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Punjab  Government,  the  Government  of  India  ruled  that  a British 
Superintendent  be  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  State.  But  before 
doing  that,  the  Supreme  Government  instructed,  a proclamation  be  issued 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  effect  that  it  was  “at  the  earnest 
and  repeated  solicitations  of  the  young  Chief  and  his  friends  and 
supporters”  that  the  British  Government  had  agreed  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State  and  manage  it  through  a British  officer  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  Nawab  would  be  restored  to  him  on  attaining  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.5  Accordingly,  Captain  Minchin  was  appointed  as  the 
first  British  Superintendent  of  Bahawalpur  and  Mr.  Ford,  the  Commissi- 
oner of  Multan,  began  to  act  as  Political  Agent  to  Lieutenant-Governor 
for  Bahawalpur.  After  some  time,  however,  Minchin  began  to  hold 
offices  both  of  the  Superintendent  and  Political  Agent.6 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Nawab  and  his  supporters  had  origin- 
ally appealed  to  the  British  Government,  repeatedly  of  course,  only  for 
help  in  their  adverse  predicaments,  but  the  latter  on  the  plea  of  adhering 
to  the  policy  of  non-interference  in  accordance  with  treaty  obligations 
declined  all  along  to  give  the  much  sought  for  help.  Actually  the  British 
authorities  appeared  to  have  been  gaining  time  or  preparing  ground  for 
foisting  diplomatically  upon  the  petitioners  their  condition  of  help,  viz., 
handing  over  the  complete  management  of  the  State  to  a British  officer. 
A little  manoeuvring  on  their  part,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  Nawab  and  his  party,  obliged  the  Nawab  and  six  principal  men 
to  submit  application  to  that  effect,  as  desired  by  the  British  authorities. 

When  Minchin  took  over  the  charge  of  administration,  the  State 
was  ‘in  the  last  state  of  exhaustion’;  the  treasury  was  depleted;  the 
salaries  of  the  employees  of  all  ranks  were  hopelessly  in  arrears;  the 
army  was  starving  and  mutinous;  the  canals  were  neglected;  many  land- 
lords had  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  tenants.7  Minchin  applied 
his  energy  and  efforts  to  the  task  of  re-organising  the  administration  on 
sound  footing,  and  the  work  was  continued  as  zealously  by  Captain  Grey 
who  officiated  as  Political  Agent  and  Superintendent  in  1871-72.  Every 
department  was  “enquired  into,  regulated  with  immense  care,  labour 


5-  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  July  1866,  Nos.  145-146;  also  K.  W.  For.  Dept-,  Pol.  A, 
July  1866,  Nos.  135-146,  pp.  1-4. 

6.  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  April  1868,  Nos.  305-306 

7.  L.H.  Griffin,  C.F.  Massy  and  others,  Chiefs  and  Families  of  Note  in  the  Punjab , 
II,  p-  478. 
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and  research.”8  Peace  and  order  was  created  out  of  chaotic  conditions; 
the  burden  of  the  people  decreased;  cultivation  enormously  developed; 
the  revenues  increased  considerably;  roads,  bridges  and  public  buildings 
were  constructed;  old  canals  were  repaired  and  new  ones  projected  and 
carried  out;  the  Indus  Vally  Railway  was  carried  through  the  State  for 
the  length  of  150  miles  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people  was  pursued.9 

To  some  of  the  notables  of  the  Bahawalpur  State,  however,  such  an 
administration  was  not  really  welcome,  and  men  were  not  wanting  in  the 
State  who  openly  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  its  nature  and  working. 
Among  such  men  was  Muhammad  Nizam  Khan,  no  less  a person  than 
the  late  Wazir  of  Bahawalpur,  who,  along  with  one  Habib-ullah  Khan, 
submitted  serious  complaints  to  the  British  authorities  against  the  admi- 
nistration. The  gist  of  the  charges  levelled  by  Muhammad  Nizam  Khan 
against  the  administration  was  that  the  terms  of  the  kharita 10  had  not 
been  adhered  to,  that  the  Queen-mother  was  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  and  that  the  people  of  the  State  were  also  displeased.11 
A court  of  investigation  was  constituted,  consisting  of  Ford,  Minchin 
and  nine  native  officials,  which  found  the  charges  against  the  administra- 
tion as  baseless.  Minichin  said  in  defence  of  the  administration  under  his 
charge  that  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  had  been  strictly  fulfilled  and 
that  “I  have,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
State  in  the  name  and  interests  of  Nawab.”12  Ford,  Agent  to  Lieute- 
nant-Governor, held  that  British  interference  had  brought  about  ‘peace, 
safety  and  comforts’  to  thousands  of  Bahawalpur  subjects  and  that 
Muhammad  Nizam  Khan  should  be  severely  punished  for  having  wil- 
fully brought  forth  false  charges  against  the  administration.13  While 


8.  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  Nov.  1867,  No.  45,  para  5. 

9.  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Punjab  and  its  Dependenceies  for  1871-79,  pp. 
17-18;  also  see  Report  on  the  re-organisation  of  Bahawalpur  State,  For.  Dept., 
Pol.  A,  Nov.  1867,  No.  54. 

10.  The  Kharita  referred  to  had  been  addressed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  which 
laid  down  that  it  was  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitation  of  the  young  Nawab 
and  his  supporteis  that  a British  Officer  was  being  appointed,  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  interests  of  Nawab,  that  just  rights 
and  claims  of  all  persons  would  be  respected  and  that  old  followers  of  the  State 
who  proved  obedient  and  faithful  would  be  retained  in  service- 

11.  For.  Dept.,  Pol-  A,  Nov.  1867,  No.  52,  para  2. 

12.  Ibid.,  para  3. 

13.  For-  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  Nov-  1867,  No-45. 
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forwarding  the  correspondence  to  the  Supreme  Government,  the  Punjab 
Government  remarked  that  the  complaints  and  accusation  made  by 
Muhammad  Nizam  Khan  rested  on  no  substantial  grounds  and  were 
on  some  points  ‘absolutely  untrue’,  that  Minchin  and  his  subordinates, 
far  from  deserving  accusation  against  them,  were  entitled  to  “greatest 
credit  for  their  zealous  exertions  in  improving  the  administration  of 
Bahawalpur  ” and  that  Muhammad  Nizam  Khan  was  a corrupt  and 
intriguing  man.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  proposed  that  he  should  be 
removed  to  Multan  and  confined  as  a State  prisoner  there,  so  that  he 
might  be  rendered  unable  to  excite  disaffection  and  spread  false 
rumours  regarding  the  acts  and  intention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.14 The  Government  of  India  sanctioned  the  proposal  of  the  local 
Government.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  charges  levelled  by  Muh;  m- 
mad  Nizam  Khan  against  the  minority  administration,  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  remains  that  these  charges  were  not  properly  investigated  and 
Muhammad  Nizam  Khan  was  hastily,  perhaps  not  justly,  accused  and 
punished  Even  the  Secretary  of  State  while  approving  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government  of  India  significantly  and  candidly  observed  : 

And  it  would  certainly  have  been  far  preferable  that  Captain 
Minchin  and  his  co-adjutors  in  the  administration,  whose  proceed- 
ings were  impugned,  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  court  held  to  investigate  the  correctness  of  complaints  against 
them.15 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  Minchin  and  Grey  in  their  enthusi- 
asm for  reforming  the  administration  thoroughly  did  not  care  to  keep  in 
mind  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  State,  and  recklessly  introduced  wes- 
tern institutions  and  patterns  into  the  native  system.  As  a necessary  coro- 
llary of  that,  many  foreigners  had  to  be  employed  in  the  State  to  man 
the  administration  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  Superintendent. 
The  Secretary  of  State  while  endorsing  the  Administration  Report  of 
Bahawalpur  for  the  year  1872-73  and  paying  compliments  to  Grey  for 
‘extremely  creditable’  report,  was  constrained  to  comment  : 

But  I retain  my  objection  to  imparting  so  much  of  an  Euro- 
pean character  to  the  administration  of  the  State  by  such  measures 
as  the  introduction  of  our  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure  Codes 
which,  though  they  be  intelligible  to  the  Judges,  can  hardly  be  so 


14.  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  Nov.  1867,  No.  44. 

15-  Despatch  from  Secretary  of  State,  No.  37  of  March  5,  1868,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A, 
April  1868,  No.  100. 
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to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

This  remark  was,  however,  not  to  the  relish  of  Northbrook,  the 
then  Governor-General  and  Viceroy.  He  observed  that  this  remark  had 
been  made  ‘hastily  and  without  reflection’  and  was  also  ‘inappropriate’, 
for  many  of  the  advanced  Native  States  had  voluntarily  adopted  a sys- 
tem of  criminal  law  and  administration  based  upon  the  Penal  Code  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Codes  of  the  British.17  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor began  to  realize  the  mistake  of  introducing  complica- 
ted western  rules  and  procedures  in  the  State,  and  by  effecting  the 
necessary  change  in  the  policy,  he  began  gradually  to  withdraw  the 
foreigners  from  the  administration  as  far  as  possible.18 

Good  arrangements,  indeed,  were  made  for  the  education  of  the 
young  Nawab  during  his  minority  which  extended  over  a period  of  about 
twelve  years.  Competent  tutors  were  appointed  to  teach  him  and  give 
him  training  in  physical  exploits  and  sports.  Regular  reports  were  sent 
to  the  Government  regarding  the  progress  in  his  education  and  training. 
When  he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Punjab 
Government  and  the  Supreme  Government  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
England  to  complete  his  education.  But  the  proposal  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  ground  that  the  young  Nawab  was  not 
likely  to  derive  any  advantage  from  two  years’  residence  at  a public  school 
or  with  a private  tutor  in  England.19  So  his  education  and  training  conti- 
nued to  be  imparted  in  the  native  country.  In  1877-78,  the  young  Nawab 
was  allowed  to  spend  much  of  his  time  at  Lahore  because  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  have  there  the  advantage  of  the  company  of  the  elite  of 
European  and  Native  society  which  would  widen  his  mental  outlook. 
As  a result  of  all  these  measures,  the  Nawab  developed  into  ‘a  spirited 
and  intelligent  Chief,  fond  of  sports  and  all  manly  exercises.’20 

In  November  1879,  Nawab  Sadik  Muhammad  Khan  attained 
his  majority.  Before  passing  on  the  administration  to  his  charge  the 
Political  Agent  of  Bahawalpur  made  a proposal  to  the  effect  that  a 
constitutional  form  of  government  might  be  set  up  in  the  State  for 


16.  Despatch  from  Secretary  of  State,  No.  155  of  Dec.  23,  1873,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A, 
Feb.  1874,  No.  31. 

17.  K.W.,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  Feb.  1874,  No.  31. 

18.  Report  on  Administration  of  Punjab  and  its  Dependencies  for  1878-79,  p.  18. 

19.  Despatch  from  Secretary  of  State,  No.  59  of  June  15,  1876,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A, 
Sept.  1876,  No.  49. 

20.  Report  on  Administration  of  Native  States  of  Punjab  for  1877-78,  For.  Dept., 
Pol.  A,  Sept.  1879,  No.  63,  para  12. 
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three  years  following  the  attainment  of  his  majority.  The  pro- 
posed constitution  provided  for  a rigid  system  of  supervision  and  res- 
triction of  the  Nawab’s  authority.  The  Nawab  was  to  carry  on  the 
administration  with  the  assistance  of  a Council  of  eight  members,  none 
of  whom  would  be  liable  to  dismissal  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
Government,  and  detailed  rules  were  drawn  for  the  conduct  of  business 
in  every  department.21  Supporting  the  proposal  of  the  Political  Agent, 
the  Punjab  Government  remarked  that  to  invest  the  Nawab  with  uncon- 
trolled power  in  the  State  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  “will  certainly  lead 
to  disaster”  because  he  was  ‘unfit’  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  ruling 
powers  at  that  age.22  The  Government  of  India  agreed  with  the  local 
Government  as  to  the  desirability  of  limiting  at  first  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Nawab  but  declined  to  sanction  the  details  of  the  scheme  which 
appeared  to  be  ‘minutely  regulative.’  It  drew  attention  of  the  Punjab 
Government  to  ‘the  distinct  and  positive’  previous  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State23  and  suggested  a revision  of  the  plan  which  should  contain 
only  a few  broad  provisions  for  associating  a Council  with  the  Nawab 
for  the  conduct  of  the  more  important  departments  of  administration.24 
The  Punjab  Government  wrote  back  that  the  proposal  would  not  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  proclamation  of  1866,  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of  Bahawal- 
pur  after  November  1879,  nor  was  it  proposed  to  continue  the  British 
Agency,  that  the  substance  of  the  proposal  was  only  to  ensure  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  existing  Council  till  the  Nawab  would  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  that  some  constitutional  restraint  upon  an  inde- 
pendent Chief  till  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  was  advisable. 
The  Government  of  India  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  Council 
on  the  terms  and  for  the  period  stated  by  the  Punjab  Government.25 
While  forwarding  the  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sup- 
reme Government  remarked  that  they  had  approved  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  proposals  of  the  Punjab  Government  were  based  and 

21-  K.W.,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  May  1879,  Nos.  16-21,  p.  1. 

22.  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  May  1879,  Nos.  16-17. 

23.  The  Secretary  of  State  had  remarked  that  a positive  pledge  had  been  given  in 
1866  to  the  effect  that  the  Nawab  would  be  invested  with  full  authority  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  18  years  and  that  any  limitation  of  his  authority  after  that  age 
would  require  to  be  justified  by  exceptional  circumstances  and  ought  not  to  be 
contemplated.  Vide  Despatch  No.  59  of  June  15,  1876,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  Sept. 
1876,  No.  49. 

24.  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  May  1879,  No.  18. 

25.  For.,  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  Aug.  1879,  Nos.  109-110. 
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that  these  principles  were  in  accord  with  the  policy  which  was  set  forth 
in  their  Despatch  No.  124  of  May  22  regarding  the  future  Government 
of  Mysore.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  a policy  should  be 
generally  applied  on  the  expiration  of  minorities  in  the  Native  States.26 

The  Secretary  of  State  recognised  the  force  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  Government  of  India  to  sanction  the  proposal  of  the  Pun- 
jab Government  and  gave  his  assent  to  it.  But  pointing  to  the  engage- 
ment of  1866  and  the  Treaties  of  1833  and  1838  with  Bahawalpur  State, 
he  regretted  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  obtain  the  formal  con- 
sent of  the  Nawab  to  the  measure,  which  would  have  made  the  arrange- 
ment more  lasting.  He  took  strong  exception  to  the  observation  of 
Governor-General  in  Council  that  the  policy  applied  in  Mysore  and 
Bahawalpur  should  be  generally  applied  on  the  expiration  of  the  mino- 
rities in  Native  States,  for  the  circumstances  in  these  two  States  had  been 
peculiar  and  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  any  other  ruler  attaining 
his  majority,  beyond  those  sanctioned  by  the  custom,  might  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  treaty  stipulations  which  Her  Majesty  had  given  a solemn 
pledge  would  be  ‘scrupulously  maintained.’  The  treaties  with  Native 
States,  he  significantly  added,  “contain  many  stipulations  favourable  to 
the  British  Government  which  are  rigidly  enforced”  and  “those  provi- 
sions favourable  to  the  independence  of  the  Rulers,  however  inconve- 
nient and  obsolete  they  may  appear,  cannot  lightly  beset  aside.”  He, 
however,  conceded  that  the  Government  of  India  was  at  liberty  to  make 
use  of  legitimate  opportunities  for  organising  the  administration  of  parti- 
cular Native  States  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down.27  The 
Government  of  India  soon  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  received  from  the  Punjab  Government  that 
before  the  existing  arrangements  came  into  effect  they  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Nawab  who  had  expressed  his  satisfaction.28 

With  such  restrictions  upon  his  authority  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Nawab  Sadik  Muham- 
mad Khan  was  given  the  charge  of  administration  in  November  1879,  and 
the  Political  Agent  and  Superintendent  was  withdrawn.  While  investing 
him  with  the  ruling  authority,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab 

26.  Despatch  to  Secretary  of  State,  No.  86  of  July  28,  1879,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  Aug. 

1879,  No.  III. 

27.  Despatch  from  Secretary  of  State,  No.  102  of  Sept.  25,  1879,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A, 

April  1880,  No.  212. 

28.  Despatch  to  Secretary  of  State,  No.  39  of  April  7,  1880,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  April 

1880,  No.  216;  also  see  Nos.  213  and  214. 
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recapitulated  the  achievements  of  minority  administration  and  dwelt 
upon  the  good-will  and  generosity  of  the  British  Government  towards  the 
Native  Princes,  observing  that  Bahawalpur  State  after  having  been  saved 
from  ruin  and  anarchy  by  the  British  intervention  >yas  being  delivered 
back  to  its  ruler  ‘renovated,  prosperous  and  content.’  In  the  end,  he 
advised  the  young  Nawab  to  labour  day  and  night  for  the  good  of  his 
people  and  exhorted  him  to  be  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  Queen-Empress 
in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  his  illustrious  bouse.29 

Having  ruled  for  about  twenty  years,  Nawab  Sadik  Muhammad 
Khan  died  in  1899.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Mubarik  Khan 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Bahawal  Khan  V.  The  new  Chief  was  a minor 
of  about  sixteen  years  at  his  accession.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Punjab  Government,  the  Government  of  India  ruled  that  Col.  Grey, 
who  had  already  acted  as  Political  Agent  and  Superintendent  during  the 
the  minority  of  the  late  Chief,  be  appointed  once  more  as  the  Superin- 
tendent for  the  period  of  the  minority  of  the  young  Nawab  30  It  was 
said  that  the  administration  of  the  State  had  greatly  deteriorated  to- 
wards the  closing  years  of  the  rule  of  the  late  Nawab  and  that  “his 
extravagance  starved  the  administration.”  Grey  reformed  the  entire 
administration  and  improved  the  finances  of  the  State.  The  Adminis- 
tration Reports  of  the  Punjab  States  for  the  years  1899-190031  and  1 900- 
1901, 32  corroborate  the  fact  that  Grey  had  made  his  influence  felt  in 
every  branch  of  administration  of  the  State.  Suitable  arrangements  were 
also  made,  as  usual,  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  young  Nawab 
and  regular  reports  about  bis  progress  thereon  were  sent  to  the 
Government. 

The  Nawab  was  not  invested  with  ruling  authority  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  It  was  decided  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
grant  of  ruling  powers  to  the  young  Chief  should  be  deferred  for  one 
year  and  the  term  of  the  British  Superintendent  be  extended  for  the  same 
period.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Nawab  should  be  actively  associated  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  under  the  supervision  of  the  British  offi- 
cer so  as  to  acquire  suitable  experience  which  might  render  him  fit  to 
take  charge  of  administration  afterwards.33  This  ruiling  was  given  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  eighteen  was  considered  too  early  an  age  at  which 

29.  Report  on  Administration  of  Punjab  and  its  Dependencies  for  1878-79,  p.  21. 

30.  For.  Dept.,  Inti.  A,  June  1899,  Nos.  6 and  13. 

31.  For.  Dept.,  Inti.  B,  July  1900,  Nos.  228-229. 

32.  For.  Dept.,  Inti.  B,  Sept.  1901,  Nos.  15-16. 

33.  For.  Dept.,  Inti.  A,  Feb.  1902,  Nos.  92-94. 
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a Chief  could  be  safely  invested  with  full  governing  powers.  Curzon 
emphatically  remarked  : 

It  has  been  the  ill-timed  and  unthinking  adherence  to  the  do- 
ctrine that  having  spoon-fed  a young  native  upto  the  age  of  18,  you 
can  safely  leave  him  to  feed  himself  in  the  dangerous  and  unrestricted 
surrounding  of  a Native  Court,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  pivot  and 
apex.34 

As  one  year  was  about  to  expire,  Curzon  considered  the  Nawab  to 
be  wanting  in  some  qualities  desirable  in  a ruler.35  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  further  postpone  his  investiture. 
When  the  local  Government  was  satisfied  that  the  Nawab  had  gained  a 
good  experience  in  administration  and  might  prove  ‘an  excellent  ruler’, 
it  was  decided  to  invest  him  with  ruling  powers  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years  on  these  conditions  : that  no  measures  or  acts  taken  or  done  dur- 
ing his  minority  would  be  altered  or  reversed  without  the  approval  of 
the  Political  Agent  nor  any  important  change  made  without  his  approval; 
that  all  the  death  sentences  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Political  Agent 
before  being  carried  into  effect,  and  that  a budget  estimate  should  be 
submitted  annually  for  the  approval  of  the  Punjab  Government.36  Curzon 
visited  Bahawalpur  in  the  course  of  his  autumn  tour  of  1903  and  for- 
mally installed  the  young  Nawab  upon  the  musnud.  He  gave  a piece  of 
advice  on  the  occasion  to  the  young  Nawab,  enjoining  upon  him,  among 
other  things,  to  think  constantly  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  to  be 
just  and  considerate  to  the  nobles  of  his  State,  and  to  look  upon  the 


34.  For.  Dept.  Notes,  Inti.  A.,  Feb.  1902,  Nos-  92-96,  p.  3.  Curzon  mooted  the  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  age  of  majority  of  Native  Chiefs  from  18  to  21  years  (vide 
Curzon  to  Hamilton,  Aug.  10,  1902,  Curzon  Papers,  Reel3,  No.  65),  but  his  pro- 
posal was  declined  by  the  Home  Government- 

35.  It  was  proposed  to  send  the  Nawab  along  with  the  British  Superintendent,  Grey, 
to  London  to  attend  to  coronation  of  the  King-Emperor.  The  Nawab  could  not 
attend  the  coronation  as  due  to  a storm  in  the  course  of  his  journey  he  was  afraid 
so  much  that  he  returned  to  his  State.  The  Vicerory  was  ‘profoundly  disappoint- 
ed’to  learn  this  and  he  considered  such  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  Nawab  as  a 
proof  of  deficiency  of  the  young  Chief  in  some  of  the  qualities  desirable  in  a ruler 
(see  For.  Dept-,  Inti.  A,  July  1902,  Nos.  29-34).  Curzon,  however,  came  to  know 
afterwards  that  “the  fault  was  less  his  than  that  of  his  guardian”;  Grey  appeared 
to  have  smashed  up  the  Nawab’s  visit  in  revenge  for  not  having  been  permitted 
to  conduct  the  extensive  tour  throughout  Europe  and  North  Africa  which  he  had 
planned  for  the  young  Nawab  and  for  himself.  See  Curzon  to  Hamilton,  12  Aug., 
1903,  Curzon  Papers,  Reel  4,  No.  59. 

36.  For-  Dept.,  Jntl.  A,  Feb-  1904,  Nos.  209-210. 
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Political  Officer  as  his  councillor  and  friend.37 

Thus  in  both  the  minority  cases  reviewed  above,  the  British  Govern- 
ment asserted  their  right  as  Paramount  Power  to  make  whatever 
arrangements  they  deemed  proper  during  the  minority  of  the  Chiefs. 
This  right  apparently  was  not  based  on  any  treaty  stipulations.  In  the 
Treaties  of  1833  and  1838  concluded  with  the  Bahawalpur  State,  it  was 
clearly  laid  down  that  tbe  Nawab  would  be  ‘entirely  independent’  and 
‘absolute  ruler’  in  regard  to  the  internal  administration  of  his  State  and 
that  he  British  “shall  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  Nawab’s 
Government.”38  Prior  to  1866  it  was  also  said  repeatedly  and  unequivoc- 
ally in  official  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  Bahawalpur  State  by 
Dalhousie’s  Government  under  the  company  and  by  John  Lawrence’s 
Government  under  the  Crown  that  neither  by  treaty  nor  by  policy  was 
the  British  Government  justified  to  interfere  in  the  succession  matters 
and  disputes  of  Bahawalpur.  In  the  first  minority  case  it  was  claimed 
that  the  British  Government  had  agreed  to  interfere  and  appoint  a British 
Officer  as  Superintendent  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  of  the 
young  Chief  and  his  friends  and  supporters.”  Such  solicitations  were, 
no  doubt,  repeatedly  made,  as  they  were  necessitated  by  the  peculiar  and 
chaotic  conditions  in  the  state  which  they  were  evolving  in  respect  of 
arrangements  during  the  minority  of  Native  Chiefs.  Nor  was  Bahawalpur 
the  only  State  where  the  British  Government  asserted  their  right  to  deter- 
mine minority  arrangements.  In  the  cases  of  numerous  other  Princely 
States,  including  the  principal  states  of  Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  the 
Paramount  Power  likewise  exercised  this  right.  Reviewing  the  minority 
case  of  Hyderabad  (1869),  Tupper  significantly  comments  : 

The  Hyderabad  precedent  is  valuable,  because  whatever  autho- 
rity the  Government  of  India  could  exercise  during  a minority  in 
such  a State  as  Hyderabad,  they  could,  in  the  absence  of  express 
engagements  to  the  contrary,  exercise  in  any  other  State  in  India.39 
In  each  of  the  two  cases  of  Bahawalpur,  the  British  Government 
appointed  a British  Superintendent  to  control  the  administration  during 
the  minority  of  its  Chief.  Such  an  arrangement  was  considered  to  be 
preferential  by  the  British  authorities,  for  the  British  Officer  being  highly 
experienced  was  expected  to  effect  through  improvement  in  administr- 


37.  For.  Dept.,  Secret  I,  Aug.  1904,  No.  26. 

38.  C.U.  Aitchison,  A Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sanads,  1 (Calcutta, 

1931),  pp-  230-31,235-36- 

39.  Tupper,  op.cit.,  para  406,  p.  179. 
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ation  of  the  State  and  also  to  promote  effectively  the  interests  of  the 
Paramount  Power  vis-a-vis  the  State.  And  these  expectations  were  not 
belied.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  a tremendous  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  every  branch  of  the  State  administration  under  the  regime 
of  the  British  Superintendents,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a creditable 
feature  of  the  minority  administration.  But  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
reform  the  British  Officers  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  thrust  western 
institutions  into  the  native  system,  showing  an  utter  and  unfortunate 
disregard  of  the  prevailing  customs  an  usages  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  — a fact  which  was  even  noted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  regrets.  The  British  authorities  also  made  commendable 
arrangements  for  the  upbringing  and  education  of  the  minor  Chiefs  and 
gave  them  requisite  training  in  administration  so  as  to  render  them  capa- 
ble of  governing  the  Chiefship  afterwards.  They  did  not,  however,  think  it 
advisable  to  invest  the  young  Chiefs  with  full  and  unrestricted  powers 
upon  their  attaining  majority.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  both  the 
cases  reviewed,  certain  specific  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Chiefs,  and  in  the  second  case  the  Nawab  was  invested  with 
ruling  authority  not  at  the  age  of  eighteen  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
It  was  , indeed  a general  principle  evolved  by  the  British  Government  to 
prolong  minorities  of  the  Chiefs  and  to  impose  some  restrictions  upon 
their  authority  while  investing  them  with  ruling  powers  The  Idea  behind 
this  was  that  the  great  advantages  in  the  administration  of  a State  secured 
during  the  minority  period  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  neutralised 
and  that  requisite  training  and  experience  might  be  imparted  to  the 
young  Chief  before  entrusting  the  full  responsibility  of  administration 
upon  him.  The  Secretary  of  State,  as  already  mentioned,  had  warned 
against  imposing  such  restrictions  in  all  cases  in  violation  of  the  existing 
stipulations.  The  Foreign  Department,  thereupon,  collected  precedents 
from  the  states  of  Bharatpur,  Udaipur,  Chirkhari,  Ratlam,  Dewas,  Dhar, 
Tonk,  Shahpura,  Alwar  and  Hyderabad  to  show  that  it  was  usual  for  the 
Government  to  impose  such  restrictions  notwithstanding  the  existing 
treaties  and  engagements.40 

The  minority  administration,  it  has  been  alleged  not  without  reason, 
tended,  and  was  often  intentionally  used  by  the  British  Government,  to 
promote  financial  or  general  interests  of  the  Paramount  Power  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual  State.41  During  the  minority  of  the  Nawabs  of 

40.  K.W.,  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  April  1880,  Nos.  212-217,  pp.  3-10. 

41.  The  British  Crown  and  the  Indian  States : An  Outlines  ketch  presented  to  the  Indian 
States  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  Chamber  of  Princes 
(London,  19297,  p.  47. 
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Bahawalpur,  the  Imperial  Government  had  secured  some  vital  conces- 
sions from  the  State.  For  example,  in  1871  when  Grey  was  officiating  as 
Political  Agent  ar>d  Superintendent,  the  State  was  obliged  to  cede  in 
perpetuity,  all  the  lands  required  for  the  Indus  Valley  State  Railway 
which  ran  through  the  State,  together  with  full  jurisdiction  in  those  lands 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Government  of  India,  though  the 
Punjab  Government  had  recommended  that  the  proposal  be  provisionally 
accepted  till  the  Nawab  would  come  of  age  and  finally  surrender  to  the 
British  Government  rights  in  full  sovereignty  over  the  lands  ceded  to  the 
Railway.42  Another  significant  concession  acquired  by  the  British 
Government  during  the  first  minority  period  from  Bahawalpur  was  the 
conclusion  of  Salt  Agreement  with  the  State43  on  terms  most  favourable 
to  the  imperial  Government.  By  this  Agreement,  the  State  was  to  be  paid 
Rs.  80,000  per  annum  in  lieu  of  suppression  of  all  salt-works  and  aboli- 
tion of  all  transit  duties;  it  suffered  an  annual  loss  equal  to  that  amount 
— a large  sacrifice,  indeed,  equivalent  of  which  no  other  State  till  then 
had  accepted.  Likewise,  during  second  minority  period  the  Supreme 
Government  in  accordance  with  their  requirement- substituted  (1900-01) 
Camel  Transport  Corps  for  Imperial  Service  Cavalry  and  Infantry  hither- 
to maintained  by  the  Bahawalpur  State44;  the  Secretary  of  State  regretted 
that  the  change  which  involved  considerable  increase  of  the  State’s  ex- 
penditure could  not  have  been  deferred  until  the  Nawab  had  attained 
his  majority.45  The  Government  of  India  might  have  perhaps  managed 
to  procure,  to  meet  its  urgent  requirements,  such  concessions,  by  persu- 
asion or  pressure,  from  the  State  even  if  the  ruler  had  been  major,  as 
indeed  they  had  got  similar  concessions  from  other  Native  States  whose 
rulers  were  major.  Never  the  less,  the  acquisition  of  the  said  concessions 
during  the  minority  of  the  Chiefs,  when  a British  Officer  was  at  the  helm 
of  affairs  in  the  State,  leaves  the  impression  that  the  State  was  forced  to 
surrender  some  valuable  rights  when  the  ruler  being  minor  was  not  in  a 
position  to  defend  them.  Apart  from  these  specific  concessions,  the 
British  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  State  during  the  minorityof  the 
Chiefs  helped  effectively  in  promoting  the  general  interests  of  the  Para- 
mount Power. 


42.  For.  Dept.,  Gen.  A,  Dec.  1871,  Nos.  24-25. 

43.  For  terms  of  the  Salt  Agreement,  see  For.  Dept.,  Pol.  A,  Oct.  1879,  No.  187; 
also  Aitchison,  op,  cit.,  I,  pp.  240-42. 

44.  For.  Dept.,  Inti.  A,  April  1901,  Nos.  97-105. 

45.  Despatch  from  Secretary  or  State,  No.  20  of  8 March,  1901,  For  Dept.,  Inti.  A, 
April  1901,  No.  105. 
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The  Punjab  Colonisation  Act 
and 

Sir  Mian  Muhammad  Shaft* 

Dr  S.  Razi  Wasti 

In  1907  the  political  situation  in  the  Punjab  became  very  serious. 
In  that  year  the  Punjab  Government  unwisely  decided  to  pass  the  Punjab 
Colonization  Act.  The  Chenab  Colony  in  the  Punjab  was  mostly  in- 
habited by  ex-soldiers,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Sikhs.  They  were 
given  lands  in  this  rainless  but  irrigated  area  by  the  Government  for 
their  services  to  the  British  rule.  As  the  size  of  each  holding  was  being 
reduced  by  partition  among  the  heirs,  the  Government  proposed  to 
check  further  division  by  passing  an  Act  providing  for  inheritance  by 
primogeniture.  This  and  other  regulations  in  this  connection  were 
resented  by  the  people  as  an  unjustified  interference  in  their  time- 
honoured  practices  and  traditions.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  in 
which  the  Government’s  actions  were  criticized.  Some  of  the  meetings 
were  addressed  by  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  a prominent  Arya  Samajist  and 
Congress  leader  of  the  extremist  group,  and  Ajlt  Singh,  a young  man 
with  revolutionary  ideas,  and  other  local  leaders.  The  Bill  was  severely 
criticised  in  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  and  numerous  petitions 
were  sent,  but  the  Punjab  Government  wanted  to  run  the  colony  as  a 
model  farm  and  considered  the  Bill  essential  for  the  better  administra- 
tion of  the  colony.  Accordingly  the  Bill  was  passed.  Later  on,  when 
the  agitation  grew  stronger,  it  became  a question  of  prestige  with  the 
authorities.  The  Punjab  Government  exaggerated  the  tension  and 
succeeded  in  securing  from  Lord  Minto,  who  was  the  Viceroy  >:at  that 
time,  orders  for  deporting  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh.  They  were 
arrested  and  deported  after  riots  at  Lahore  and  Rawalpindi,  in  none 
of  which  they  were  directly  involved.  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  was  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab  at  that  time.  He  was  considered 
to  be  an  authority  on  Punjab  affairs  and  Minto’s  ready  acceptance  of  the 
Punjab  Government’s  recommendation  to  deport  Lajpat  R.ai  and  Ajlt 
Singh  was  due  to  his  complete  faith  in  Ibbetson’s  wisdom.  But  soon 

* Journal  of  the  Research  Society  of  Pakistan  {University  of  the  Panjab.  , Vol.  I, 
Part  II,  October,  1964.  pp.  25-35. 
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he  had  to  change  his  views  and  he  disallowed  the  Act,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Home  Department  and 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Council.1 

An  important  memorandum  on  the  subject  was  sent  by  Mian 
Muhammad  Shafi  to  Col  Dunlop  Smith,  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Viceroy.  This  memorandum,  dated  June  29,  1907,  is  in  the  Minto 
Collection  at  the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh.  This  memo- 
randum has  great  historical  significance  and  is  reproduced  here  in  full. 

I.  The  Colonisation  of  Government  Land  Act 

The  news  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  been  pleased  to  with- 
hold his  assent  from  the  Colonisation  of  Government  Lands  (Punjab) 
Act  has  given  an  amount  of  universal  satisfaction  which  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  in  words.  The  agricultural  communities,  who,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  are  materially  and  directly  connected  with  these  co- 
lonies, are  deeply  grateful  for  this  extremely  desirable  and  wise  step 
taken  by  the  august  representative  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the 
King-Emperor  of  India. 

It  is  not  my  object  here  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in 
question.  In  a memorandum  submitted  by  me  to  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Zamindars  Association,  Lahore,  I ventured  to  express  the  views 
held  by  the  class  to  which  I have  the  honour  to  belong  with  reference 
to  the  various  provisions  of  that  enactment  and  in  the  covering  letter 
accompanying  the  said  memorandum  was  conveyed  a respectful  warn- 
ing of  the  misapprehensions,  from  the  political  point  of  view,  likely  to 
arise  from  the  passing  of  that  measure  into  law.  The  object  with  which 
the  present  memorandum  has  been  written  is  to  discuss  the  existing 
situation  in  the  colonies,  to  point  out  those  features  in  their  constitu- 
tion and  administration  which  called  for  special  attention,  and  to 
describe  what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  correct  policy  to  adopt  in 
dealing  with  these  newly  created  tracts  of  the  Punjab.  Being  proud  of 
the  fact  that  my  country  is  a part  and  parcel  of  the  glorious  British 
Empire,  sincerely  convinced  that  the  interests  of  my  own  community  are 
absolutely  identical  and  bound  together  with  those  of  our  Rulers,  and 
deeply  grateful  for  the  manifold  blessings  which  the  British  Raj  has 
conferred  on  the  Indians  in  general  and  the  Muhammadans  in  parti- 
cular, I regard  it  as  my  bounden  duty  to  lay  my  humble  views  relating 


1.  For  a detailed  account  see  : Wasti,  S.R.,  Lord  Minto  and  the  Indian  Nationalist 

Movement,  1905-1910,  Oxford,  1964. 
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to  an  important  problem  such  as  this  before  the  authorities  in  the  belief 
that  perchance  these  might  be  of  some  slight  use  to  the  Government  in 
arriving  at  a proper  solution  of  this  difficult  question. 

II.  The  agricultural  communities  and  politics  during  the  period 
preceding  the  foundation  and  extension  of  these  colonies 

The  political  storm  which  some  25  years  ago  burst  in  Bengal  and 
went  on  gathering  volume  from  year  to  year  spread  itself,  with  varying 
intensity,  throughout  the  country.  The  Punjab  was  one  of  those  pro- 
vinces where  its  effects  reached  later  than  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
parts  of  India.  And  when  it  did  break  out  in  this  province,  it  found 
the  local  atmospheric  conditions  far  from  congenial  and,  in  conse- 
quence, its  current  was,  like  the  exhausted  waves  of  the  monsoon, 
for-a  number  of  years,  a very  feeble  one.  The  causes  of  this  state  of 
things  are  not  for  to  seek.  More  than  half-  the  population  here  were 
Muhammadans.  The  warning-note  struck  by  that  far-seeing  statesman 
that  sincere  believer  in  the  justice  of  the  British  rule,  the  late  Sir  Sayyad 
Ahmad  Khan,  bad  found  its  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  vast  majority  of 
his  co-religionists  throughout  India,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Punjab . 
Here  the  Muhammadan  community  had,  almost  to  a man,  from  the 
very  beginning  held  absolutely  aloof  from  the  so-called  National 
Congress.  This  being  so,  even  the  influence  of  the  educated  urban  over 
the  ignorant  rural  Muhammadan  population  resulted  in  cementing  the 
bonds  of  union  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and,  as  the  time  went 
on,  intensifying  their  feelings  of  loyalty  towards  the  British  Government. 

As  regards  the  rural  portion  our  Hindu  fellow-subjects  in  this  Pro- 
vince, amongst  whom  I include  the  Sikhs,  the  wave  of  political  agitation 
did  not  permeate  through  their  ranks  in  spite  of  the  political  activities 
of  a portion  of  the  urban  Hindu  population.  This  was  due  to  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  vast  majority  of  them  being  illiterate 
could  have  no  access  to  the  Congress  literature.  In  the  second  place, 
living  in  peace  in  their  village  homes  and,  therefore,  being  either  al- 
together isolated  from,  or  having  very  litttle  contact  with  political 
agitators  in  the  towns,  the  unhealthy  influence  of  the  latter  had  no 
effect  upon  their  minds.  Further,  even  in  the  cities  political  agitation 
was  confined  to  a certain  class  of  Hindus,  consisting  mainly  Arya 
Samajists  and  those  non-Aryas  who  had  either  been  attracted  by  the 
glitter  of  political  oratory  and  literature  or  weFe  smarting  under  some 
grievances  of  their  own  or  of  their  relations  and  friends.  Nevertheless 
in  the  Punjab  towns  the  circle  of  political  agitation  was  being  steadily 
widened  and  the  baneful  influence  exercised  by  the  agitator  as  well  as 
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that  section  of  the  press  with  which  he  is  connected  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Such,  in  brief,  was  the  political  situation  in  this  Province  when,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Local  Government  under- 
took actively  the  task  of  colonising  the  vast  jungle  tracts  stretching 
for  miles  and  miles  in  the  Bar  ilaqa  and  lying  within  easy  reach  of  the 
two  rivers  Chanab  and  Jhelum. 

III.  The  Constitution  of  these  Colonies 

What  the  Government  started  to  do  was  to  divide  off  the  land 
into  various  chaks,  each  chak  being  composed  of  a number  of 
squares  of  land  A fairly  considerable  portion  of  the  squares  was  set 
apart  for  sale  by  public  auction  These  were  purchased  by  monied 
men  belonging  to  all  classes  without  distinction  of  class,  creed, 
or  occupation.  The  radical  lawyer  politician,  the  wealthy  gentleman- 
at-large,  the  man  who  had  enriched  himself  by  means  of  commissariat 
and  other  Government  and  private  contracts,  and,  in  a minor  proportion, 
some  influential  members  of  the  agricultural  classes— all  invested  their 
surplus  funds  and  in  some  cases  even  borrowed  money  for  the  purchase 
of  these  squares.  Then  came  what  were  called  the  Capitalist  Grants. 
These  grantees  mostly  consisted  of  officers  of  the  civil  and  military 
departments,  leading  gentlemen  from  amongst  the  various  agricultural 
tribes  of  the  Punjab,  who  by  virtue  of  their  position  possessed  great  in- 
fluence amongst  their  respective  communities,  members  of  the  learned 
professions  who  had  contrived  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  District  or 
other  superior  officers  to  their  applications  for  grant  of  land,  and 
other  persons  of  influence  and  social  position  who  were  considered 
worthy  of  special  consideration,  owing  to  meritorious  services  rendered 
to  Government.  These  gentlemen  were  to  become  owners  of  land 
granted  to  them  upon  payment  of  certain  Nazaran'a  and  fulfilment  of 
other  conditions  contained  in  the  agreements  signed  by  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  give  a detail  of  the  different  kinds  of  grants  made  by 
the  authorities.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  various  sufaidposhi , occupancy 
tenants,  and  camel  and  mare  breeding  grants  made  mostly  to  members 
of  agricultural  classes  residing  all  over  the  Punjab  brought  these  people 
together  in  a comparatively  limited  area  and,  in  consequence  in  close 
touch  with  each  other — a result  which  could  never  have  been  brought 
about  in  so  short  a period  by  any  other  agency. 

The  consequences  arising  from  this  new  state  of  things  in  the 
colonies  were  indeed  remarkable.  On  the  one  hand,  the  local  tribes- 
men who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  the  Bar  ilaqa  as  their  own  pasture 
ground  became  discontented  at  the  intrusion  of  strangers  into  what  they 
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considered  was  legitimately  their  own  preserve.  A vast  tract  hitherto 
almost  exclusively  Muhammadan  became  inhabited  by  people  of  all 
tribes  and  creeds.  Here  was  represented  that  portion  of  the  educated 
class  who  had  imbibed  deep  those  modem  notions  of  liberty  which, 
when  allowed  unbridled  scope,  become  sources  of  trouble  to  Govern- 
ment and  to  society  in  general.  It  is  true  that  this  class  of  men  did 
not  personally  reside  in  the  colonies  but  they  selected  for  their  agents 
men  who  were  naturally  ever  ready  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions received  from  their  masters.  Moreover,  these  gentlemen 
paid  periodical  visits  to  their  newly  acquired  possessions  and  thus  came 
in  direct  contact  with  their  neighbours,  men  of  all  ranks  and  positions 
in  life  from  all  over  the  Province.  Here  were  represented  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  middle  classes  and  members  of  agricultural  tribes  from  the 
large  landowner  to  the  petty  farmer  as  well  as  the  farm-labourer.  Here 
were  educated  townsmen  holding  all  shades  of  political  opinions  side 
by  side  with  the  stalwart  members  of  martial  races  of  the  Punjab — 
Pathans,  Rajputs,  Jats,  Awans,  Tiwanas,  Gakhars,  Baluchs,  &c  , &c.— 
and  the  wily  money-lender  all  pitched  in  close  proximity  to  One  another. 

The  effect  of  this  admixture  of  all  types  of  men  within  a given  area 
was  to  bring  into  play  diverse  influences  which  acted  and  re-acted 
upon  the  members  of  this  newly  formed  heterogeneous  community. 
The  illiterate  zamindar  saw  his  next-door  equated  neighbour  from  the 
cities  vigilant  and  alert  in  safe-guarding  and  protecting  his  real  or 
fancied  rights,  and  a new  spirit  was  thus  engendered  amongst  a class 
whose  minds  had  hitherto  been  free  from  such  contagion  Coming  as  these 
colonists  did  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  there  was  very  naturally  a 
constant  personal  and  postal  intercourse  between  them  and  their  relations 
and  friends  residing  in  the  villages  and  towns  where  they  had  their  origi- 
nal homes.  These  colonies,  in  this  manner,  constituted  a miniature 
Punjab,  yet  in  close  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  Province  The  complex 
administrative  problem  thus  present  for  solution  was  fraught  with 
possibilities  of  great  contentment  and  happiness  as  well  as  of  grave 
political  difficulties  and  dangers.  Given  a colony  of  this  type,  living  in 
peace  and  prosperity  and  happiness,  the  beneficial  effects  would  extend 
themselves  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Province.  But  should  the 
state  of  things  be  unfortunately  otherwise  the  discontent  thus  created 
would  radiate  itself  in  every  district  of  the  Punjab. 

IV.  The  System  of  Administration  adopted  in  Colonies 

The  heterogeneous  community  thus  established  in  these  new  tracts 
was,  undoubtedly  with  the  best  intentions,  placed  under  a system  of 
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administration  quite  different  from  that  to  which  the  colonists  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed.  The  foundation  of  an  ideal  colony  with 
model  villages  is,  in  the  abstract,  a highly  commendable  object.  But 
the  materials  upon  which  the  Government  had  to  work  was  of  a kind 
unsuitable  for  such  an  excellent  scheme.  The  ordinary  illitrate  villager 
put  his  thumb  mark  on  the  printed  agreements  presented  to  him  with- 
out, in  ninty-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  understanding  a word  of  their 
contents.  He  was  leaving  his  home  for  a jungle  tract  hundreds  of  miles 
away  to  settle  in  a part  of  the  Punjab  hitherto  altogether  unknown  to 
him.  Besides  the  payment  of  Nazarana  he  had  to  spend  money  and  la- 
bour in  cutting  away  trees,  in  clearing  away  thick  natural  undergrowth, 
in  breaking  up  lands  that  have  never  felt  the  touch  of  the  plough 
probably  since  their  first  formation  and  in  the  erection  of  houses  and 
other  buildings.  The  solicitude  which  the  benign  Government  had 
always  shown  for  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  classes  all  over  the  Pro- 
vince had  filled  their  naturally  grateful  hearts  with  hopes  for  a bright 
and  happy  future.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  expected  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  in  his  new  home,  treatment  even  more 
considerate  and  gentle  than  what  he  had  met  with  up  to  the  period  of 
his  migration  from  his  ancestral  village.  But  the  Government  had,  in- 
stead of  making  the  colonists  in  these  new  tracts  subject  to  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land  as  administered  by  the  existing  judicial  and  revenue 
authorities,  thought  fit  to  adopt  in  the  new  colonies  a system  of  ad- 
ministration as  rigid  as  steel.  Even  if  it  was  necessary  to  place  the 
colonies  under  a system  of  administration  all  their  own,  what  the 
peculiar  and  complex  circumstances  of  the  case  required  was  to  place 
at  the  head  of  each  colony,  a civilian  of  standing  and  experience  well 
known  for  his  sympathy  and  tact,  and  to  give  him  for  his  assistant  or 
assistants  Indian  officials  of  poisition,  themselves  either  members  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  or  at  any  rate  belonging  to  families  of  standing, 
who  by  their  natural  tact  and  experience  in  service,  could  handle  a 
community  so  peculiarly  constituted  as  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
higher  authorities  and  to  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  colonists 
themselves,  ft  is  gentlemen  of  this  type  who  can  check  the  vagaries  and 
exactions  of.  the  subordinate  ministerial  officials  and  thus  save  the 
simple  agriculturalist  from  that  constant  bleeding  of  which  he  is  the 
victim  at  the  hands  of  these  leeches.  In  selecting  the  official  machinery, 
however,  these  necessary  considerations  were  not  always  kept  in  view. 
The  Colonisation  Officer  himself  had,  on  the  whole,  been,  more  or  less, 
carefully  selected.  But  for  his  assistance  he  was  given  a young  civilian 
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of  comparatively  little  experience  in  service  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  manners,  customs  and  feelings  of  the  various  classes  of  which  these 
new  communities  were  composed  was  of  the  slightest,  and  who  treated 
the  colonists  of  all  ranks  with  equal  iron  sternness.  The  example  thus 
set  by  these  higher  officials  was  more  than  followed  by  their  subordinate 
ministerial  officers  of  a certain  class  who  are  ever  longing  for  oppor- 
tunities of  this  description. 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  ? An  inspec- 
tion of  official  records  in  the  colonies  will  reveal  some  of  the  most 
astounding  orders  that  have  ever  been  heard  of  irrespective  of  any  legal 
justification  on  authority  for  the  same.  Nay,  cases  are  said  to  have 
occured  of  fines  levied  and  other  orders  enforced  of  which  no  trace  can 
be  found  in  an  Office  or  Court  record  : cultivation  of  lands,  granted 
to  military  and  civil  officials  who  had  rendered  distinguished  and  loyal 
services  to  Government  and  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  highly  respected 
families  who  possessed  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  communities  to 
which  they  belonged  and  thus  weilded  considerable  influence  amongst 
them,  was  stopped  because  their  agents’  families  were  not  found  residing 
in  their  chaks  during  the  visit  of  the  inspecting  officer.  Innumerable 
fines  were  levied  for  reasons  such  as  these:  cattle-sheds  dirty,  compounds 
not  clean,  tenants’  houses  not  in  as  satisfactory  condition  as  the  inspect- 
ing officer  would  like  them  to  be,  &c.,  &c 

Mark  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  these  rigid  disciplinary  mea- 
sures on  the  minds  of  people  absolutely  unaccustomed  to  this  part  of 
treatment.  Not  only  did  it  create  discontent  in  the  coloniesrBut  the 
complaints  reached  far  and  wide  owing  to  the  constant  personal  and 
postal  intercourse  between  them  and  their  relations  and  friends  through- 
out the  Punjab.  This  was  the  chance  of  the  professional  political  agitator 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  longiDg  for  in  vain,  and  which  he  now 
readily  and  promptly  availed  himself  of.  The  political  stir  set  in  motion 
by  him  had  not,  up  to  this  time,  even  touched  the  outskirts  of  the  agri- 
cultural circle,  and  he  had,  in  consequence,  been  hopeless  of  forcing  the 
hands  of  the  Government  until  he  could  inspire  the  sturdy  agriculturist 
with  a little  of  his  own  spirit  of  mischief.  The  introduction  into  the 
Provincial  Legislature  of  that  unfortunate  measure,  the  Punjab  Colonisa- 
tion of  Lands  Bill,  gave  him  his  opportunity.  The  consequences  of  his 
uncalled-for  and  mischievous  meddling  are  now  too  well-known  to  need 
discussion  here.  Fortunately  receDt  measures  of  Government  have  now 
allayed  the  excitement.  While  on  the  one  hand,  strong  action  taken  not 
a bit  too  soon,  against  the  professional  agitator  and  the  seditious  newse 
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paper  has  had  a highly  salutary  effect  upon  those  who,  whether  covertly 
or  in  an  open  manner,  had  been  undermining  the  prestige  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  creating  discontent  against  the  British  Rule,  on  the  other  hand 
the  vetoing  of  the  Colonisation  Act,  the  suspension  of  the  water-rates 
Notification  for  one  year  and  the  remission  of  a quota  of  land  revenue 
in  Lyallpur  and  elsewhere  have  deeply  gratified  the  agricultural  classes 
and  restored  in  their  minds  that  confidence  and  trust  in  the  justice  of  the 
British  rule,  which  till  lately,  was  the  one  prominent  feature  of  that  class 
of  His  Majesty’s  subjects. 

V — The  Future  government  of  these  Colonies 

The  problem  which  remains  for  solution  is  how  to  deal  with  these 
colonies  in  the  future.  Should  the  existing  special  system  of  administra- 
tion be  retained,  or  should  these  tracts  be  handed  over  immediately  to 
the  ordinary  revenue  and  civil  administration  of  the  country  ? Is  there 
any  special  legislation  at  all  necessary  for  these  tracts,  or  are  the  existing 
laws  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ? And  if  any  special 
legislation  is  called  for,  - to  what  extent  and  upon  what  lines  should 
it  proceed  ? 

In  arriving  at  a satisfactory  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  above 
questions  it  is,  to  my  mind,  absolutely  essential  to  bear  recent 
events  in  mind.  A far-seeing  and  prudent  administrator  will  very 
naturally  take  to  heart  lessons  which  occurances  like  these  are 
calculated  to  bring  home  to  one’s  mind.  Whatever  the  final  decision 
may  be,  I would  request  the  Government  to  bear  in  mind  the  undeniable 
fact  that  Imperial  policy  requires  that  the  authorities  should  treat  the 
agricultural  classes,  who,  in  this  Province,  not  only  form  the  majority 
of  the  population,  but  are  its  back-bone  and  constitute  the  main  recruit- 
ing ground  for  the  military  service,  with  sympathy  and  consideration. 
Given  a state  of  contentment  and  loyalty  amongst  these,  the  Govern- 
ment can  well  afford  to  ignore  the  barking  of  the  professional  agitator 
and  the  seditious  newspaper.  While  on  the  other  hand,  a deep-rooted 
discontent  amongst  the  agricultural  classes  is  fraught  with  possibilities  of 
grave  danger. 

Bearing  these  consideration  in  mind,  the  proper  step,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  now  to  take  is  to  hand  ovejr  the  colonies  to  the  permanent  district 
administration.  This  will  at  once  result,  not  only  in  considerable  saving 
to  the  public  exchequer,  but  also  in  the  restoration  of  confidence  amongst 
the  numerous  colonists.  The  ordinary  district  staff,  with  perhaps  a slight 
addition,  will,  I venture  to  think,  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 
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Should  any  special  laws  be  enacted  affecting  these  tracts  ? In  my 
humble  opinion  while  rules  might  safely  be  framed  for  the  proper  sani- 
tation of  these  model  villages,  there  should  be  no  further  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  auction-purchases  and  those  grantees  who  have 
become  owners  by  payment  of  their  Nazaranas  in  full.  These  classes 
consisting  as  they  do  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  persons  of 
various  tribes  and  creeds,  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  special  legisla- 
tion. A seeming  interference  with  their  rights,  even  with  the  best  possible 
and  most  laudable  motives,  is  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  urgent  necessity  whatsoever  of  dealing  with  them  and 
their  lands  on  a basis  different  from  people  of  their  class  in  the  rest  of 
the  Punjab,  existing  statutory  and  customary  laws  are  amply  sufficient 
for  the  proper  regulation  of  their  affairs. 

There  remains  the  class  of  people  whose  legal  status  is  that  of  ten- 
ants of  the  Government.  In  my  judgement,  it  would  be  an  act  of  sound 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  transfer  proprietory  rights  of  the 
lands  in  occupation  of  the  tenants  to  them  for  reasonable  considera- 
tion, and  thus  not  only  put  an  end  to  a complicated  state  of  things  but 
to  win  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  this  class.  Should  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  Government,  however,  to  retain  the  proprietorship  of  these  tenan- 
cies into  its  own  hands,  the  question  arises  on  what  principles  should  the 
relationship  between  the  two  parties  be  regulated  ? Now,  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  owner  of  land  leased  to  this  class  of  men  occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  any  other  private  landlord  does  qua 
his  tenants.  And  bearing  in  mind  the  tracts  from  which  and  the  tribes 
from  amongst  whom  these  tenants  are  drawn,  the  conditions  of  their 
tenancy  should,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  as  reasonably  favourable 
to  them  as  possible.  Any  legislative  enactment  that  may  be  undertaken 
in  connection  with  this  class  of  colonists  should  be  drafted  so  as  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation  and  the  requirements  of 
Imperial  policy,  and  should,  in  no  case,  interfere  with  existing  agreements. 
Such  legislation  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in  aline  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Act  (No.  XVI  of  1887),  and  their  liabilities 
should  not  be  made  more  stringent  than  those  of  the  tenants  governed 
by  the  said  enactment.  They  should  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  Tenancy  Act  concedes  to  ordinary  tenants,  for, 
if  it  be  otherwise,  not  only  will  the  tenants  themselves  have  a legitimate 
cause  for  complaint,  but  the  action  of  the  Government  will  be  open  to 
this  criticism  at  the  hands  of  private  landlords  all  over  the  Province  that 
while  the  Government  jealously  protects,  and  from  time  to  time  enlarges. 
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the  rights  of  the  tenants  elsewhere,  the  same  principles  are  not  kept  in 
view  when  dealing  with  its  own  tenants. 

In  conclusion,  I venture  to  state  the  views  expressed  in  this  memo- 
randum are  the  outcome  of  a sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  its  dealings  with  a class  of  subjects,  who,  owing  to  what  I 
have  already  stated,  deserve  very  careful  handling  and  delicate  treatment. 
The  facts  herein  stated  are  such  whose  correctness  I can  safely  vouch  for. 
The  many  opportunities  which,  by  virtue  of  my  professional  as  well  as 
social  position  and  of  my  direct  connection  with  the  agricultural  classes 
themselves,  as  well  as  with  many  of  our  Provincial  institutions,  I have 
the  honour  to  enjoy  of  making  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people  as  well  as  with  the  many  aspects  of  the  local  and 
provincial  situation,  place  me  in  a position  to  forma  more  or  less  correct 
opinion  in  regard  to  important  problems  such  as  this  and  to  serve 
the  interests  of  our  benign  Government  as  well  as  of  the  subject-races 
on  whose  mutual  confidence  perfect  understanding,  generous  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  one  and  unswerving  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
other  depends  India’s  future  progress  as  a part  and  parcel  of  that  glorious 
British  Empire  whose  constitution  is  the  most  perfect  and  whose  rule  is 
the  most  beneficient  ever  known  to  history. 
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The  Simla  Deputation  a Landmark  in  the  History  of 
Muslim  Political  Movement  in  India* 

Dr  Munir-ud-din  Chughtai 


In  July  1906,  John  Morley,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  announ- 
ced in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Governor-General  of  India  was 
about  to  appoint  a small  committee  from  his  Executive  Council  to  consi- 
der the  extention  of  the  representative  element  in  his  Legislative  Council. 
Muslims  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Indian  Councils 
Act  of  1892  which  had  resulted  in  their  scanty  representation  on  the  Coun- 
cils. Neither  had  they  been  pleased  with  the  political  developments  of  the 
last  two  decades.  They  placed  their  demands  as  to  their  share  in  the 
reformed  Councils  before  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Minto,  on  October  1,  1906, 
through  an  All-India  Muslim  deputation,  known  as  the  Simla  Deputation. 

The  Simla  Deputation  is  a landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Muslim 
political  movement  in  India.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  feeling  among  the 
Muslims  that  if  they  did  not  make  an  organised  effort  to  place  their 
demands  before  their  rulers,  the  interests  of  the  Muslim  community 
might  once  more  be  overlooked1  as  a result  of  Congress  propaganda. 
The  circumstances  which  had  recently  led  to  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Bampfylde  Fuller,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 
had  strengthened  this  feeling.3  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Morley’s 
announcement  in  India,  several  eminent  Muslim  leaders  and  newspapers 
began  to  emphasise  that  something  must  be  done  to  safeguard  Muslim 


* Journal  of  the  Research  Society  of  Pakistan  (University  of  the  Panjab),  Vol.III, 
Nos.  1 and  2 January  and  April  1966,  pp.  159-176. 

1.  There  was  a feeling  among  the  Muslims  that  the  Government  overlooked  their 
interests  in  1892  by  not  making  any  provision  for  their  safeguard  in  the  Indian 
Councils’  Act  passed  that  year. 

2.  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  was  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  new  Muslim 
majority  pr  ovince,  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  which  came  into  being  as  a 
result  of  the  partition  of  the  unwieldy  province  of  Bengal  in  1905.  The  Bengali 
Hindus  started  a strong  movement  to  undo  the  partition.  Fuller  seemed  to  be 
determined  to  make  the  new  province  work  successfully,  and  adopted  strict 
measures  against  the  anti-partitionists.  He  earned,  therefore,  quite  soon  the 
opposition  of  the  Hindus.  The  Muslims  were,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfied  with 
his  policy  as  it  seemed  to  convince  them  that  the  Government  was  determined 
to  keep  the  new  province  in  tact.  About  the  middle  of  1906,  Fuller  resigned  as  a 

[Contd.  on  page  131 
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interests-  Suggestions  began  pouring  in  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Muslim  representation  should  be  determined.  As 
early  as  the  second  week  of  August  1906,  Sahibzada  Aftab  Ahmad  Khan 
wrote  to  the  Pioneer  : ' 

At  a time  when  the  question  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislative  Council,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Indian  element, 
is  before  the  Imperial  Government,  it  seems  proper  to  point  out  that 
the  interests  of  the  Indian  Muslim  should  receive  special  considera- 
tion. Something  should  be  done  to  secure  their  representation  in  the 
Imperial  and  Provincial  Councils  of  the  country.  Indian  members  are 
appointed  to  these  Councils  either  by  nomination  or  by  elections, 
but  so  far  as  Muhammadans  are  concerned  nomination  has  been 
almost  the  only  means  whereby  their  representatives  have  obtained 
seats  in  the  Councils,  and  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  election 
remains  in  force  it  is  doubtful  whether  Muhammadans  will  ever  have 
a fair  chance  of  being  duly  represented  either  in  the  Imperial  or 
Provincial  Councils.  The  reason  is  obvious,  the  majority  of  electors 
being  Hindus,  they  naturally  prefer  to  elect  one  of  their  own  com- 
munity. As  to  appointment  by  nomination,  its  practical  utility  can 
be  measured  by  the  actual  results.  The  Government  naturally  selects 
those  whom  they  regard  as  influential  and  deserving  of  official  reco- 
gnition, but  such  gentlemen,  unfortunately,  are  not  always  the  best 
fitted  to  represent  the  interests  of  their  community.  Thus  neither 
election,  as  conducted  at  present,  nor  nomination  are  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Indian  Mussalmans.  Their  position  in  this 
country  demands  that  a certain  number  of  seats  be  allotted  to  them 
both  in  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Councils  and  these  seats  should 
be  filled  up  by  Muhammadans  members  elected  by  voters  of  their 
own  community.”3 

About  the  same  time,  Syed  Amir  Ali  published  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  urged  his  co-religionists  to  organise  themselves 
and  “to  place  before  Government  their  considered  views  on  public 
matters.”4  An  important  reason  for  such  exhortations  seemed  to  be  the 


Continued  from  page  130] 

result  of  differences  with  the  Government  of  India  over  his  policy  to  deal  with 
the  anti-partition  movement.  His  resignation  which  the  anti-partitionists  claimed 
as  their  triumph  “produced  an  unrest  thioughout  the  Muhammadans  in  the  whole 
of  Bengal.  (See  the  Indian  Spectator , Bombay,  October  20,  1906,  Editorial  Note.) 

3.  The  Pioneer  (Allahabad),  August  11,  1906. 

4.  See  the  Nineteenth  Century,  August  1906,  Article:  India  and  the  New  Parliament. 
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growing  impression  among  educated  Muslims  that  the  Government 
tended  to  yield  to  the  Congress  point  of  view.  This  impression  was  not 
without  foundation.  In  their  private  correspondence  Morley  and  Minto 
had  more  than  once  agreed  that  the  Government  should  recognise  the 
Congress  as  a factor  in  Indian  politics  with  which  they  had  to  deal  and 
should  “be  friends  with  the  best  of  them.”5 6  In  his  speech  on  the  Indian 
Budget  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  20,  1906,  Morley  openly  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  the  Congress.®  Besides,  it  was  well  known  that 
the  Council’s  Committee  was  to  consider  the  policy  of  representation 
enunciated  in  Gokhale’s  address  before  the  Benares  Congress  in  1905, 7 a 
policy  making  no  reference  to  the  question  of  Muslim  representation  and 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  India  belonged  to  one 
nationality.  Commenting  on  this,  a Madras  Muslim  Weekly,  the  Muslim 
Patriot,  said  : — 

“As  is  well  known  the  Indian  continent  is  not  inhabited  by  one 
class  or  by  one  race  of  people,  but  by  a heterogeneous  mass  of 
different  races  and  creeds  whose  interests  are  often  times  at  vari- 
ance. ...According  to  the  London  Times,  Lord  Minto's  Committee 
will  consider  the  policy  of  representation  enunciated  in  Mr. 
Gokhale’s  address  before  the  Benares  Congress.  Apart  from  the 
other  objections  that  may  be  taken  to  Mr.  Gokhale’s  proposals, 
there  is  the  false  supposition... that  the  several  communities  in  India 
form  an  united  nationality...  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  if  that 
principle  were  once  conceded,  all  representation  would  become  the 
monopoly  of  the  more  forward  communities  like  the  Brahmins,  the 
lesser  communities  like  the  Muhammadans  and  Christians  remain- 
ing unrepresented.  Such  a result  would  be  disastrous  to  the  interests 
of  these  latter  in  the  present  stage  of  Indian  progress,  when  people 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  respect  the  feelings  and  claims  of  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  their  own  community.  We  do  ask  for  an  extended 
representation  in  the  Legislative  Councils,  but  wish  it  were  based 
on  the  recognition  of  class  interest,  each  distinct  community  having 
representative  of  its  own  in  proportion  to  its  importance.”8 


5.  Morley  Papers,  Vol.  II,  Minto  to  Morley  May  28,  1906;  see  also  Minto  to  Morley 
May  9 and  June  27,  1905  [Note  : The  Papers  of  Lord  Morley,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  from  1905  to  1910,  are  available  in  the  India  Office  Library,  London]. 

6.  Parliamentary  Debates  (House  of  Commons),  Vol.  161,  17-26  July,  1906,  p.  586. 

7.  The  Times  (London),  August  7,  1906.  For  Gokhale’s  proposal,  see  The  Twenty- 

First  Indian  National  Congress — Presidential  Address. 

8.  The  Muslim  Patriot , August  24,  1906,  Editorial  : Expansion  of  Legislative 
Councils. 
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The  paper  advised  the  Muslims  to  place  this  view  of  the  question 
“before  the  Government  of  India  without  delay”,  so  that  it  might  give 
it  “due  consideration  before  deciding  the  lines  of  extending  popular  re- 
presentation” in  the  reformed  Councils.9 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on  in  the  press,  Nawab  Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk  Sayyid  Mehdi  All,  Secretary  of  the  Aligarh  College,  was  busy 
in  giving  shape  to  the  idea  of  organising  a deputation  to  represent  the 
Muslim  point  of  view  to  the  Government.  He  was  in  Bombay  when 
he  read  Morley’s  speech  in  the  newspapers.  As  is  reported  by  Haji 
Mohy-ul-Islam  Zuberi,  who  was  at  that  time  Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s  private 
secretary,  the  immediate  effect  on  the  Nawab  appeared  in  the  decision 
that  Muslim  claims  should  be  placed  before  the  Viceroy  through  a 
representative  deputation.10  Having  received  similar  suggestions  from 
several  eminent  Muslims,  including  Haji  Muhammad  Ismail  Khan, 
Sahibzada  Aftab  Ahmad  Khan  and  Maulvl  Muhammad  Yaqtib,11  he 
soon  busied  himself  with  the  task  of  giving  his  proposal  a practical 
shape.  On  August  4,  1906,  he  wrote  to  Archbold,  Principal  of  the 
Aligarh  College,  who  was  spending  his  long  vacation  in  Simla,  to 
ascertain  official  opinion  about  his  proposal  that  a Muslim  deputation 
should  call  on  Lord  Minto  and  place  before  him  the  Muslim  point  of 
view  on  the  question  of  representation.  Nationalist  writers  have 
generally  held  that  the  Simla  Deputation  was  got  up  by  officials  through 
Archbold.12  They  have  their  argument  mainly  on  a letter  from  Arch- 
bold  to  Mohsin-ul-Mulk  written  on  August  10,  1906,  of  which  they 
appear  to  have  seen  only  a part,  and  even  that  in  Urdu  given  by  Sayyid 
Titfail  Ahmad  in  his  book  Musalmanon  ka  Roshan  Mustaqbil.13  Since 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s  letter  was  written  earlier  than  that  of  Archbold14  and 
clarifies  not  only  the  position  about  the  origin  of  the  Deputation  but 
also  illustrates  the  trend  of  Muslim  feeling  about  the  middle  of  1906, 


9.  Ibid. 

10.  Zuberi,  MA.,  Tazkira-i-Mohsin  (Delhi,  1935),  pp-301-302.  11.  Ibid. 

12-  Prasad,  R.,  India  Divided  (Bombay,  1946),  pp.  106-107;  Mehta  and  Patwardhan, 
The  Communal  Triangle  in  India  {Allahabad,  1942),  pp.  61-63;  The  Sapru  Com- 
mittee Report  (Bombay,  1945),  pp.  101-102;  Banerjee,  A.C-,  Indian  Constitutional 
Documents , Vol.  II  (Calcutta,  1948),  pp.  205-206. 

13.  Tufail  Ahmad,  Musalmanon  ka  Roshan  Mustaqbil,  pp.  348-49- 

14.  The  writer  has  not  seen  Archbold’s  orignial  letter.  The  extract  quoted  by  Tufail 
Ahmad  and  re-translated  by  nationalist  .writers  into  English,  although  not  an 
authentic  version  of  Archbold’s  letter,  indicates  clearly  that  Archbold  wrote  in 


reply  to  Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s  letter  of  August  4, 
Report,  pp.  101-102.) 


1906.  (See  the  Sapru  Committee 
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it  is  quoted  below  in  full  : — 

“You  must  have  read  and  thought  over  Mr.  John  Morley’s 
speech  on  the  Indian  Budget.  It  is  very  much  talked  of  among  the 
Muhammadans  of  India,  and  is  commonly  believed  to  be  a great 
success  achieved  by  the  ‘National  Congress.’ 

“You  are  aware  that  the  Muhammadans  already  feel  a little 
disappointed  and  young  educated  Muhammadans  seem  to  have  a 
sympathy  for  the  ‘Congress’  ; and  this  speech  will  produce  a greater 
tendency  in  them  to  join  ‘the  Congress.’  Although  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  any  Muhammadan;  except  the  young  edu- 
cated ones,  will  join  that  body,  there  is  still  a general  complaint 
on  their  part  that  we  (Aligarh  people)  take  no  part  in  politics,  and 
do  not  suggest  any  plans  for  preserving  their  rights,  and  practically 
do  nothing  and  care  nothing  for  Muhammadans  beyond  asking  for 
funds  to  help  the  College.  I have  got  several  letters  drawing 
attention  particularly  to  the  new  proposal  of  ‘elected  representatives’ 
in  the  Legislative  Councils.  They  say  that  the  existing  rules  confer 
no  rights  on  Muhammadans,  and  no  Muhammadans  get  into  the 
Councils  by  election  ; every  now  and  then  Government  nominates 
a stray  Muhammadan  or  two  by  kindness,  not  however  on  the 
ground  of  his  ability,  but  of  his  position,  who  is  neither  fit  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  in  the  Council,  nor  is  he  considered  a true  repre- 
sentative of  his  community.  If  the  new  rules  now  to  be  drawn  up 
introduce  election  on  a more  extended  scale,  the  Muhammadans 
will  hardly  get  a seat,  while  Hindus  will  carry  off  the  palm  by  dint 
of  their  majority,  and  no  Muhammadan  will  get  into  the  Councils 
by  election. 

“It  has  also  been  proposed  that  a memorial  be  submitted  to 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  draw  the  attention  of  Government 
to  a consideration  of  the  rights  of  Muhammadans 

“I  feel  it  is  a very  important  matter,  and  if  we  remain  silent, 

I am  afraid,  people  will  leave  us  to  go  their  own  way  and  act  up 
to  their  own  personal  opinions. 

“Will  you  therefore  inform  me  if  it  would  be  advisable  to 
submit  a memorial  from  the  Muhammadans  to  the  Viceroy,  and  to 
request  His  Excellency’s  permission  for  a deputation  to  wait  on  His 
Excellency  to  submit  the  views  of  Muhammadans  on  the  matter  ? 

“You  have,  there,  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  opinion  of 
Government  officials  on  the  matter,  and  you  can  thus  give  me 
valuable  advice  in  this  connection. 
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“I  shall  be  highly  grateful  if  you  will  consider  this  a very 
important  matter,  and  inform  me  of  your  opinion  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  enquiring  everything  and  giving  it  full  consideration.”15 
Having  consulted  the  Viceroy’s  Private  Secretary,  Colonel  Dunlop 
Smith,  Archbold  advised  Mohsin-ul-MuIk  to  send  a formal  application 
to  the  former  asking  the  Viceroy  if  he  would  receive  the  Muslim  deputa- 
tion. Archbold  also  prepared  a formal  application  for  this  purpose  in 
which  he  suggested  that  the  Muslims  should  assure  the  Government  to 
keep  aloof  from  ‘political  agitation.’  In  view  of  a general  feeling  among 
the  Muslim  intelligentsia  that  the  interests  of  the  Muslims  suffered  be- 
cause of  their  keeping  aloof  from  active  politics,16  Mohsin-ul-Mulk  did 
not  agree  to  this  suggestion.17  He  replied  : 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  together  with 
a draft  of  the  formal  application.  I am  sending  it  to  a few  of  my 
friends,  but  I am  sure  nobody  will  like  the  opening  phrases  which 
give  an  assurance  of  a deliberate  aloofness  from  political  agitation 
in  the  future.  Probably  also  they  will  not  like  to  represent  their 
cause  to  Government  without  the  means  of  a political  association.”18 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk  also  said  that  if  he  insisted  on  following  the  line 
proposed  by  Archbold,  he  and  his  college  might  lose  the  support  of 
the  young  educated  Muslims.19 

The  above  evidence  shows  that  the  idea  of  the  Deputation  origi- 
nated with  Mohsin-ul-Mulk  and  Archbold  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  also  indicates  that  the  line  of  action  the  Muslims  proposed  to  adopt 
to  seek  the  safeguard  of  their  rights  was  not  influenced  by  him.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  be  admitted  that  Archbold  played  an  important  role  in  im- 
pressing upOD  the  Government  the  advisability  of  receiving  the  Deputa- 
tion and  giving  a sympathetic  hearing  to  Muslim  grievances.  The  dis- 
satisfaction shown  by  the  Muslims  of  Eastern  Bengal  at  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
concern  to  him  He  wrote  to  Dunlop  Smith  on  August  9,  1906  : 

“The  Dacca  Muhammadans...  will  certainly  join  in  any 


15.  Morley  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  Mohsin-ul-MuJk  to  Archbold,  August  4,  1906,  Enclo- 
sure to  Minto’s  letter  to  Morely,  dated  August  8,  1906. 

16.  Minto  Papers,  Correspondence  with  Persons  in  India,  1906,  Vol.  H.  Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk  to  Archold,  August  18,  1906- 

( Note  : The  Papers  of  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Minto,  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India  from  1905  to  1910,  deposited  in  the  National  Library  of  Scot- 
land, have  been  recently  made  available  to  readers.) 

17.  Ibid.  18.  Ibid.  19.  ibid. 
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deputation  of  the  kind  suggested  in  the  Nawab’s  letter,  ...  it  might 
be  good  thing,  if  in  their  present  excited  state,  their  energies  could 
be  directed  in  a natural  and  legitimate  direction,  and  it  would,  I 
am  sure,  quiet  things  if  some  reassuring  statement  could  be  made 
to  the  Hindus  or  to  any  one  else...  when  I read  of  the  meeting  of 
uneasiness  in  Dacca,  and  saw  the  names  of  those  concerned,  I was 
very  anxious  to  suggest  the  deputation  as  a solvent  of  the  difficulties 
there,  as  well  as  possibly  elsewhere  ”20 

He  wishes  the  activities  of  the  Muslims  to  be  confined  to  constitu- 
tional means.  On  20  August,  he  again  wrote  to  Dunlop  Smith  : — 

“What  I am  thinking  of  is  this,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has 
consented  to  receive  the  Deputation  provided  all  is  in  order...  It 
would  be  quite  easy  to  show  the  leading  people  how  fatal  to  their 
own  cause  any  violence  would  be,  and  how  much  better  it  would 
prove  to  stick  to  the  constitutional  course,  even  though  they  may 
feel  it  difficult  in  the  present  excited  state  of  feeling  to  do  so.”21 
Two  days  later  he  again  wrote  : 

“I  have  just  had  a wire  from  S.  Husain  Bilgrami  of  Hyderabad 
...  he  is  on  the  side  of  order  and  constitutional  action.  This  is  a 
great  moral  gain,  as  he  will  have  much  to  say,  and  in  many  ways  a 
leader.  I hope  that  he  will  now  keep  the  rather  excited  Muham- 
madans of  Bengal  within  bounds...”22 

In  Government  circles  also  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  discontent 
among  the  Muslims  should  not  take  a wrong  direction.  Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk’s  suggestion  received,  therefore,'  prompt  attention.  The  day  his 
letter  to  Archbold  was  placed  before  Lord  Minto,  he  wrote  to  Morley  : 
“I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  enclose  you  a copy  of  a letter  to 
Mr,  Archbold,  principal  of  the  Aligarh  College,  from  Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk,  the  Manager  of  the  College.  It  was  only  put  before  me 
today  and  is  important  as  illustrating  the  trend  of  the  Muham- 
madan thought,  and  the  apprehension  that  Muhammadan  interests 
may  be  neglected  in  dealing  with  any  increase  of  representation  on 
the  Legislative  Councils  I have  not  had  time  to  think  over  the 
advisability  of  receiving  the  proposed  deputation,  but  am  inclined 
to  do  so,”23 

The  reason  for  this  inclination  is  explained  in  the  following  passage 


20.  Ibid.,  Archbold  to  Dunlop  Smith,  August  9,  1906. 

21.  Ibid.,  Archbold  to  Dunlop  Smith,  August  20,  1906- 

22.  Ibid.,  Arcbbold  to  Dunlop  Smith,  August  22,  1906- 

23.  Morley  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  Minto  to  Morley,  August  8,  1906. 
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of  Minto’s  letter  : 

“There  have  been  other  signs  besides  the  letter  to  Mr.  Arch- 
bold pointing  in  the  same  direction  and  there  is  no  doubt  a natural 
fear  in  many  quarters  lest  perpetual  Bengalee  demands  should 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  other  claims  to  representation  throughout 
India  ; so  that  we  must  be  very  careful  taking  up  these  questions 
to  give  full  value  to  the  importance  of  other  interests  besides  those 
so  largely  represented  by  the  Congress.”1*4 

Some  high  officials  strongly  favoured  the  view  that  the  Viceroy 
should  agree  to  receive  the  deputation  and  should  impress  upon  the 
Muslims  that  the  Government  was  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  their  rights.  Lancelot  Hare,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  and  Assam,2*  was  asked  by  Colonel  Dunlop  Smith  to 
suggest  what  the  Viceroy  should  say  in  his  reply  if  the  deputation  referred 
to  the  perturbed  feelings  of  the  Muslims  of  Eastern  Bengal 26  He 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  recognise  the  Muslims  who 
approached  it  as  representative  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
Muslims  generally  and  should  make  clear  to  them  that  it  fully  sympa- 
thised with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Muslim  community  and 
was  “prepared  to  help  them,  as  far  as  possible,  without  undue  favour 
or  detriment  to  other  classes.”27  He  believed  such  a course  would  avert 
the  danger  of  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Muslims  of  his  province 
which,  if  started,  would  be  more  troublesome  than  that  of  the  Hindus.28 

As  a result  of  a formal  application  bearing  the  signatures  of  a large 
number  of  educated  and  eminent  Muslims,  Nawab  Mohsin-ul-Mulk  was 
officially  informed  about  the  second  week  of  September  that  the  Viceroy 
agreed  to  receive  the  proposed  Muslim  deputation  on  October  1,  1906. 

Mohsin-ul-Mulk  took  great  care  to  make  the  deputation  as  repre- 
sentative as  possible  and  to  see  that  the  address  presented  by  it  to  the 
Viceroy  represented  true  Muslim  feelings.  About  the  time  he  wrote  to 
Archbold  to  ascertain  official  opinion  about  his  proposal,  he  also  started 
the  preparation  of  the  address.  A draft  having  been  prepared28  by  the 


24.  Ibid. 

25.  Lancelot  Hare  succeeded  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

26.  Minto  Papers,  op.  cit.,  Dunlop  Smith  to  Hare,  August  24,  1906. 

27.  Minto  Papers,  op.  cit..  Hare  to  Dunlop  Smith,  September  1,  1906.  28.  Ibid. 

29.  Moshin-ul-Mulk  got  the  address  prepared  at  Bombay  with  the  help  of  Nawab 

Imad-ul-Mulk  Sayyid  Husain  Bilgrami  who  later  became  the  first  Muslim  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Council- 
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last  week  of  August  “was  submitted  and  carefully  scrutinized  and  dis- 
cussed in  every”  Muslim  centre  “from  Peshawar  to  Madras.”30  With 
the  exception  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  Muslim  representatives  and 
and  association  in  all  provinces  felt  satisfied  with  the  points  raised  in  it. 
The  Muslim  leaders  of  Eastern  Bengal,  especially  Nawab  Khwaja  Salim- 
ullah  and  Sayyid  Nawab  Ali  Chaudhuri  insisted  that  the  feelings  of  the 
Muslims  of  their  province  about  the  resignation  of  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller 
should  be  mentioned  and  the  Government  should  be  asked  to  declare 
that  no  reconsideration  of  the  ‘Partition’  was  possible.31  This  demand 
caused  a great  deal  of  controversy  among  Muslim  leaders.  The  Punjab 
representatives,  Mian  Muhammad  Sbafi  and  Muhammad  Shah  Din, 
stressed  that  the  incorporation  of  such  controversial  matters  in  the 
address  would  lessen  the  importance  of  the  basic  and  more  important 
demands  of  the  Muslim  community.32  This  also  seemed  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  Muslim  leaders,  including  Mohsin-ul-Mulk.33 


30.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League,  quoted  in  the  Hindustan 
Review,  February  1909,  p.  144. 

31.  Zuberi,  op.cit.,  p.  304.  32-  Ibid. 

33.  According  to  the  Simla  representative  of  the  Indian  Daily  News , the  Agha  Khan 
was  also  very  much  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  ‘controversial  topics’  in  the 
address.  He  told  the  representative  in  an  interview  on  2 October  that  “any 
reference  either  to  partition  or  to  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  would  have  precluded” 
him  “from  joining  the  deputation”  [The  Indian  Daily  News , October  3,  1906). 
The  view  that  the  deputation  should  avoid  any  direct  reference  to  the  ‘Partition’ 
question  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  repeated  suggestions  to  that  effect 
by  the  Hindu  press  in  Bengal.  The  Bengalee  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  that 
the  Deputation  did  not  point  to  Muslim  disappointment  at  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Bampfylde  Fuller  and  did  not  insist  on  the  retention  of  the  province  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam  as  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Muslim  community.  It  wrote  on 
September  9,  1906:  “We  think  the  object  of  the  deputation  should  be  defined  in 
clear  and  precise  terms.  We  should  like  .to  have  a definite  declaration  as  to 
whether  the  resignation  of  Bampfylde  Fuller  will  find  a place  on  the  programme 
of  the  deputation.  If  the  answer  to  this  question  be  in  the  affirmative  the  dep- 
utation will  merely  be  a glorified  edition  of  the  Dacca  meeting  ...  and  a distinctly 
anti-Hindu  demonstration  in  the  bargain.  We  warn  all  Muhammadan  leaders  in 
and  outside  Bengal  not  consent  to  join  this  deputation,  or  to  contribute  to  its 
cost  or  indeed  to  indentify  themselves  in  any  way  with  it,  unless  and  until  they 
have  obtained  a definite  assurance  from  the  organizer  of  the  deputation  that 
recent  events  in  Eastern  Bengal  will  be  rigorously  tabooed.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  paper  interpreted  the  Muslim  meetings  held 
in  Eastern  Bengal  to  express  concern  at  the  resignation  of  Sir  Bampfylde  as 
amounting  to  demonstrations  against  Morley  and  Minto,  and  warned  Muslims 

[Contd.  on  page  139 
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However,  the  matter  was  finally  decided  at  a meeting  of  Muslim  repre- 
sentatives held  at  Lucknow  on  September  16,  1906,  to  give  final  appro- 
val to  the  address  and  to  select  members  to  form  the  deputation.34  It 
was  agreed  that  the  inclusion  of  anything  contentious  in  the  address  was 
not  advisable.  It  was  also35  agreed  that  the  deputation,  which,  accord- 
ing to  an  earlier  decision,  was  to  be  headed  by  Nawab  Sayyid  Muham- 
mad of  Madras,  should  be  led  by  the  Aga  Khan.36  This  change  resulted 
in  the  Nawab’s  decision  to  stand  aloof  from  the  deputation.37 

As  was  fixed,  a Muslim  deputation  of  thirty-five38  members  repre- 


Contd.  from  page  13S] 

that  any  reference  to  that  matter  in  the  address  would  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
(See  the  Bengalee , September  9,  1906,  Editorial.) 

34.  Zuberi,  op.  cit.,  p.  305  ; the  Pioneer  Mail  (Allahabad),  September  21,  1906; 
the  Asr-i-Jadid  (Meerut),  October  1906,  p.  476. 

35.  Zuberi,  op.  cit..  The  Hindustan  Review,  October  and  November  1906,  p.  392, 
see  the  extract  given  from  the  speech  of  the  Nawab  of  Dacca,  delivered  at  Dacca, 
on  16  October. 

36-  See  The  Times,  September  25,  1906. 

37.  There  seems  to  be  no  sound  evidence  to  believe  that  the  Nawab  withdrew  from 
the  Deputation  merely  because  he  did  not  agree  to  its  decision  to  ask  for 
separate  electorates  for  Muslims.  Lord  Minto  explained  the  actual  position  in 
the  following  words  : 

‘Nawab  Muhammad  who  was  to  have  headed  the  Muhammadan  deputation 
to  me,  is  a member  of  my  Legislative  Council  and  I believe  the  real  reason  of 
his  not  attending  with  the  deputation  was  a little  personal  jealousy  on  account 
of  the  Agha  Khan  being  selected  to  do  so  instead  of  himself.’  {Morley  Papers, 
Vol.  IV,  Minto  to  Morley,  November  4,  1906.) 

38.  The  names  of  the  representatives  included  in  the  deputation  are  as  follows  : 

1.  His  Highness  the  Agha  Khan,  Bombay. 

2.  Shahzada  Bakhtiar  Shah,  Head  of  the  Mysore  Family,  Calcutta,  Bengal. 

3.  Malik  Umar  Hayat  Khan,  Shahpur,  Panjab. 

4.  Mian  Muhammad  Shah  Din,  Bar-at-Law,  Lahore,  Panjab. 

5.  Maulvi  Sharf-ud-din,  Bar-at-Law,  Patna,  Behar. 

6.  Sayyid  Nawab  Ali  Chaudhuri,.Mymensingh,  Eastern  Bengal. 

7.  Nawab  Bahadur  Sayyid  Amir  Husain  Khan,  Calcutta,  Bengal. 

8.  Nasir  Husain  Khan  Khayal,  Calcutta,  Bengal. 

9.  Mirza  Shujaat-Ali  Khan,  Persian  Consul-General,  Murshidabad,  Bengal. 

10.  Sayyid  Ali  Iniam,  Bar-at-Law,  Patna,  Behar. 

1 1.  Nawab  Sarfraz  Husain  Khan,  Patna,  Behar 

12.  Khan  Bahadur  Ahntad  Mohi-ud-Din  Khan,  Madras. 

13.  Ibralilmbhoy  Adamji  PTrbhoy,  General  Merchant. 

14.  Maulvi  Rafi-ud-din  Ahmad,  Bar-at-Law,  Bombay. 

15.  Abdur  Rahim,  Bar-at-Law,  Calcutta,  Bengal. 

[Contd.  on  page  140 
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senting  all  parts  of  Muslim  India  waited  upon  the  Viceroy  and  presented 
an  address  which  was  read  by  the  Aga  Khan.  Since  the  demands  made 
in  the  address  became  the  basis  of  Muslim  political  movement  in  the 
succeeding  years,  it  seems  necessary  to  examine  it  at  some  length.  The 
address  made  the  following  main  points 

(1)  that  according  to  the  1901  census,  the  number  of  the  Muslims 
in  India  was  over  62  millions  or  between  one-fifth  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  population; 

(2)  that  as  their  number  exceeded  the  entire  population  of  any 
first  class  European  power  except  Russian,  the  Muslims  might 
justly  claim  adequate  recognition  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  State; 

(3)  that  the  position  accorded  to  the  Muslim  community  in  any  kind 
of  representation,  direct  or  indirect,  and  in  all  other  ways 
affecting  their  status  and  influence  should  be  commensurate  not 
merely  with  their  numerical  strength,  but  also  with  their  politi- 
cal importance  and  value  of  the  contribution  which  they  made 
to  the  defence  of  the  Empire; 

(4)  that  the  representation  hitherto  accorded  to  Muslims,  almost 
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16.  Sayyid  Allahdad  Shah,  Khairpur,  Sind. 

17.  Khalifa  Sayyid  Muhammad  Husain,  Patiala* 

18.  Maulana  H.M.  Malik,  Nagpur,  C.P. 

19-  Khan  Bahadur  Abdul  Majid  Khan,  Patiala. 

20.  Khan  Bahadur  Khwaja  Yusuf  Shah,  Amritsar,  Panjab. 

21.  Mian  Muhammad  ShafI,  Bar-at-Law,  Lahore,  Panjab. 

22.  Shaikh  Ghulam  Sadiq,  Amritsar,  Panjab. 

23.  Hakim  Muhammad  Ajmal  Khan,  Delhi. 

24.  Muhammad  Ihtisham  All,  Rais,  Kakori,  Oudh. 

25.  Sayyid  Nabiullah,  Bar-at-Law,  Allahabad,  U.P. 

26.  Maulvi  Sayyid  Karamat  Husain,  Bar-at-Law,  Allahabad,  U.P. 

27.  Abdus  Salam  Khan,  Retired  Sub-Judge,  Rampur,  U.P. 

28.  Muhammad  Mazammil-ullah  Khan,  Joint-Secretary,  M.A.O.  College,  Aligarh. 

29.  Sayyid  Abdur  Raoof,  Bar-at-Law,  Allahabad. 

30-  HajI  Muhammad  Isma’Il  Khan,  Zammdar,  Aligarh. 

31.  Sahibzada  Aftab  Ahmad  Khan,  Bar-at-Law,  Aligarh. 

32.  Maulvi  Mushtaq  Husain,  Rais  Amroha,  U.P. 

33.  Maulvi  Habib-ur-Rahman  Khan,  Zaminddr , Bankipur,  U.P. 

34.  Nawab  Sayyid  Sardar  Ali  Khan,  Hyderabad,  Deccan. 

35.  Nawab  Mohsin-ul-Mulk,  Maulvi  Sayyid  Mehdi  All  Khan- 

(See  Motley  Papers , Vol.  Ill,  Minto  to  Morley,  October  4,  1906,  Enclosure : 
Address  of  the  Muhammadan  Deputation.) 
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entirely  by  nomination,  had  been  inadequate  to  their  require- 
ments and  had  not  always  carried  with  it  the  approval  of  those 
whom  the  nominees  were  selected  to  represent; 

(5)  that  the  Muslims  of  India  were  a distinct  community  with 
additional  interests  of  their  own,  which  were  not  shared  by 
other  communities,  and  had  hitherto  suffered  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  been  adequately  represented; 

(6)  that  it  was  unlikely  that  the  name  of  any  Muslim  candidate 
would  ever  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  Government  by 
the  electoral  bodies  as  now  constituted  unless  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  majority  in  all  matters  of  importance. 

The  Deputation  made  the  following  proposals  to  secure  proper 
representation  to  the  Muslims  on  various  representative  bodies  : 

(1)  that  in  case  of  municipal  and  district  boards,  the  number  of 
Hindus  and  Muslims  entitled  to  seats  should  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  numerical ' strength,  social  status,  local  influence  and  spe- 
cial requirements  of  either  community,  and  each  community  should  be 
allowed  to  severally  return  their  own  representatives  as  was  the  practice 
in  many  towns  in  the  Panjab; 

(2)  that  the  senates  and  syndicates  of  the  Indian  Universities 
should  be  similarly  dealt  with  and  there  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  an 
authoritative  declaration  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  Muslims  were 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  body; 

(3)  that  in  the  case  of  provincial  legislative  councils  the  propor- 
tion of  Muslim  representatives  should  be  determined  with  due  regard  to 
the  considerations  pointed  out  above  and  that  important  Muslim  land- 
owners,  lawyers,  merchants  and  representatives  of  other  important  in- 
terests, the  Muslim  members  of  district  boards  and  municipalities  and 
graduates  of  universities  of  a certain  standing,  say  five  years,  should  be 
formed  into  electoral  colleges  and  be  authorised  to  return  the  number 
of  members  that  might  be  declared  to  be  eligible; 

(4)  with  regard  to  Muslim  representation  in  the  Imperial  Legislat- 
ive Council,  the  Deputation  suggested  : 

(a)  that  the  proportion  of  Muslim  representatives  should  not  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  numerical  strength  and  that  they 
should  never  be  an  ineffective  minority; 

(b)  that,  as  far  as  possible,  appointment  by  election  should  be  given 
preference  over  nomination; 

(c)  that  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  Muslim  members,  Muslim 
land-owners,  lawyers,  and  merchants  and  representatives  of 
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every  important  interest  of  a status,  to  be  subsequently 
determined  by  Government,  Muslim  members  of  provincial 
Legislative  Councils  and  Muslim  fellows  of  universities  should 
be  invested  with  electoral  powers.39 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Deputation  did  not  think  it  fair  to 
find  fault  with  the  desire  of  the  Hindus  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  nu- 
merical strength  and  vote  for  members  belonging  to  their  own  commu- 
nity. What  it  stressed  was  that  the  Muslims  as  a distinct  community  had 
additional  interests  of  their  own  which  could  not  be  adequately  represent- 
ed except  by  Muslim  members  elected  by  their  own  community. 

The  Deputation  admitted  that  the  Muslims  had  many  an  important 
interest  in  common  with  the  Hindu  and  hoped  that  members  represent- 
ing different  communities  in  the  Legislative  Councils  would  safeguard 
these  interests,  irrespective  of  their  nationality.40 

In  his  reply  to  the  address.  Lord  Minto  recognised  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  Deputation  and  accepted  its  views  as  representing 
the  feelings  of  the  Muslim  community  of  India.41  Referring  to  the  points 
raised  by  the  Deputation  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Muslim  repre- 
sentation, he  said  : 

“The  pith  of  your  address,  as  I understand  it,  is  a claim  that 
under  any  system  of  representation,  whether  it  affects  a municipa- 
lity or  a district  board  or  a legislative  council,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce  or  increase  an  electoral  organization,  the 
Muslim  community  should  be  represented  as  a community.  You 
point  out  that  in  many  cases  electoral  bodies  as  now  constituted 
cannot  be  expected  to  return  a Muslim  candidate,  and  that  if  by 
chance  they  did  so,  it  could  only  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  such  a candi- 


39.  For  the  full  text  of  the  address,  see  The  Friend  of  India  and  Statesman,  October  4, 
1960;  or  see  Speeches  by  the  Earl  of  Minto,  1905-1910,  (Calcutta,  1911):  Address 
of  the  Muhammadan  Deputation.” 

40.  Ibid. 

41.  Minto  recognised  the  Deputation  as  representing  the  point  of  view  of  the  Mus- 
lims of  India  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  Lancelot  Hare,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  who  believed  that  it  would  help  to  lessen 
discontent  among  the  Muslims.  The  . day  Minto  received  the  Deputation,  he 
wrote  to  Hare  : “f  have  just  received  the  Muhammadan  Address,  and  followed 
your  advice  as  pointedly  as  I could  in  the  direction  of  recognizing  the  Deputation 
as  a thoroughly  representative  body.  I hope  this  morning’s  work  may  help  to 
clear  the  air  in  your  direction.” 

(See  Minto  Papers,  op.  cit.,  Minto  to  Hare,  October  1, 1906.) 
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date’s  views  to  those  of  majority  opposed  to  his  community  whom 
he  would  in  no  way  represent;  and  you  justly  claim  that  your 
position  should  be  estimated  not  only  on  your  numerical  strength 
but  in  respect  to  the  political  importance  of  your  community  and 
the  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  Empire.  I am  entirely  in  accord 
with  you.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I make  no  attempt  to 
indicate  by  what  means  the  representation  of  communities  can  be 
obtained,  but  I am  as  firmly  convinced  as  I believe  you  to  be  that 
any  electoral  representation  in  India  would  be  doomed  to  mischiev- 
ous failure  which  aimed  at  granting  a personal  enfranchisement  re- 
gardless of  the  beliefs  and  traditions  of  the  communities  composing 
the  population  of  this  continent.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
India  have  no  knowledge  of  representative  institutions.  I agree  with 
you,  gentlemen,  that  the  initial  rungs  in  the  ladder  of  self-govern- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  municipal  and  district  boards  and  that 
it  is  in  that  direction  that  we  must  look  for  the  gradual  political 
education  of  the  people.  In  the  meantime  I can  only  say  to  you 
that  the  Muhammadan  community  may  rest  assured  that  their  poli- 
tical rights  and  interests  as  a community  will  be  safeguarded  in  any 
administrative  reorganization  with  which  I am  concerned.”42 
Although  Lord  Minto’s  reply  was  cautious  with  regard  to  the 
method  to  be  adopted  to  secure  proper  representation  to  communities, 
it  indicated  full  agreement  with  the  Muslim  point  of  view  and  was  gener- 
ally welcomed  by  the  Muslim  press  and  prominent  Muslims.43  A few 
days  after  the  deputation  waited  upon  the  Viceroy,  Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
wrote  to  his  Private  Secretary  : 

“You  will  allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Deputa- 
tion, to  assure  you  that  his  Excellency’s  great  speech  in  reply  to  the 
address,  embodying,  as  it  does,  a clear  and  sympathetic  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  Muhammadans  of  India,  as  a distinct  commu- 
nity based  on  a generous  appreciation  of  their  political  importance 
as  being  inferior  to  that  of  no  others,  has  put  a new  heart  in  us, 
and  will  always,  with  gratitude,  be  treasured  by  us  and  our  posterity 
as  a historic  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government.”44 
In  official  circles  it  was  felt  that  the  Viceroy’s  conciliatory  reply  to 
the  Muslim  Deputation  would  check  the  growing  discontent  among  the 

42.  See  Speeches  of  the  Earl  ofMinto,  1905-1910  : Lord  Minto’s  reply  to  Muham- 
madan Deputation. 

43.  The  Times , October  8,  1906. 

44.  Minto  Papers,  op.  cit.,  Mohsin-ul-Mulk  to  Private  Secretary,  October  7,  1906. 
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Muslims45  and  would  restore  their  confidence  in  the  Government.  The 
same  evening  Lady  Minto  received  the  following  letter  from  an  official  : 
“I  must  send  Your  Excellency  a line  to  say  that  a very  very 
big  thing  has  happened  to-day.  A work  of  statesmanship  that  will 
affect  India  and  Indian  History  for  many  a long  year.  It’s  nothing 
less  than  pulling  back  62  millions  of  people  from  joining  the  rank 
of  the  seditious  opposition,  and  ranging  them  on  the  side  of  real 
progress.”48 

On  4 October,  Minto  himself  wrote  to  Morley  : 

“As  to  the  deputation,  I very  much  hope  that  you  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  reports  of  my  speech. ..I  was  very  anxious  to  avoid 
appearing  to  take  sides,  while  yet  heartily  acknowledging  the  sound- 
ness of  Muhammadan  arguments. ..As  far  as  I can  judge,  the  whole 
affair  was  an  immense  success.47 

As  Minto  hoped,  Morley  also  felt  much  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Viceroy  had  handled  the  situation.  When  he  saw  news- 
paper reports  concerning  the  meeting  between  the  Deputation  and  the 
Viceroy,  he  wrote  to  Minto  : 

“Your  address  was  admirable  alike  in  spirit”  and  “in  the  choice 
of  topics”48. 

A few  days  later  he  again  wrote  : 

“All  that  you  tell  me  of  your  Muhammadans  is  full  of  interest,  and 
I only  regret  that  I could  not  have  moved  about  unseen  at  your 
garden  party.  The  whole  thing  has  been  as  good  as  it  could  be”. 49 
The  Simla  Deputation  marks  a significant  development  in  the  history 
of  Indian  politics.  The  proposals  put  forward  by  it  represented  the  only 
practical  solution50  to  the  communal  problem  which  was  becoming  acute 
because  of  the  domination  of  the  majority  in  the  councils  of  Govern- 
ment. Later  eveDts  showed  that  co-operation  between  Hindus  and  Mus- 
lims became  possible  only  when  the  two  communities  entered  into  a pact 
in  1916  on  lines  proposed  by  the  Deputation.61 


45.  Minto  Papers,  op.  cit.,  Minto  to  Hare,  Oct.  1,  1906. 

46.  Lady  Minto,  My  Indian  Journal,  1905-6,  Vol.  II,  p.  202- 

47.  Morley  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  Minto  to  Morley,  October  4,  1906. 

48.  Morley  Papers,  Vol.  I,  Morley  to  Minto,  October  5,  1906- 

49.  Morley  Papers,  Vol.  I,  Morley  to  Minto,  October  26,  1906. 

50.  The  Times,  October  1,  1906. 

51.  The  Lucknow  Pact  of  1916. 
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Lala  Harkishan  Lai  : His  Contribution  to  the 
Growth  of  Commercialism  and  Banking  in  the  Punjab 

Miss  Kamlesh  Mohan* 


Story  of  the  ascendancy  of  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  of  Lahore  in  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  the  Punjab,  his  confrontation  with  the 
rigid  and  reactionary  administration  represented  in  the  person  of  Lt. 
Governor  Michael  O’Dwyer  and  ultimately  the  gradual  decline  of  his 
glory  and  power,  unfold  the  phenomenon  of  the  growth  of  middle  class. 
There  was  a slow  transformation  of  middle  class  from  a mere  commer- 
cial class  of  traders,  shopkeepers,  professors,  lawyers,  etc.,  into  a formid- 
able source  of  strength  for  the  struggle  for  National  Freedom. 

Birth  of  Indian  Commercialism  owes  its  inception  to  Lala  Harkishan 
Lai.  With  his  keen  perception  and  flair  for  financial  enterprises,  he 
felt  that  finance  and  capital  were  the  basic  essentials  for  the  growth  of 
Banking  and  Insurance  companies  which  could  prop  up,  vitalise  and 
facilitate  industrialisation.  Hence,  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  took  up  the 
onerous  task  of  the  organisation  of  Banking  and  Insurance  companies 
in  the  Punjab. 

What  were  the  factors  that  focussed  interest  in  banking  and  indus- 
trialisation and  slackened  zeal  for  land  and  agriculture  ? 

It  was  the  Land  Alienation  Act  of  1900-19011  which  forbade  the 
transfer  of  land  from  agriculturists  to  non-agriculturists  through  sale  or 
mortgage.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  was  to  prevent  development  of 
commercial  and  industrial  class  as  well  as  of  landless  proletariat,  the 
latter  being  potential  recruits  for  political  life  in  a country.2  In  order 
to  safeguard  their  interests,  the  middle  classes  diverted  their  initiative 
and  energies  to  industry,  trade  and  finance. 

Secondly,  financial  status  was  a sure  way  to  earn  respect  in  the  eyes 


* 136,  Sector  19-A,  Chandigarh. 

1.  S.  R-  Sharma,  Punjab  in  Ferment,  New  Delhi,  1971,  Ch.  I.-,  Appendix  II,  p.  34. 
Regarding  the  object  of  the  Land  Alienation  Act  of  1900,  it  was  stated  in  the 
statement  of  its  objects  and  reasons  : ‘The  object  of  this  measure  is  to  place 
restriction  on  the  transfer  of  land  in  the  Punjab  with  a view  to  the  non-agricultural 
classes.’ 

2.  Azim  Husain,  FazH-Husain  (A  biography),  p.  73. 
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of  bureaucracy,  establish  rapport  with  them  and  acquire  political 
importance.  Besides,  the  relations  of  the  educated,  the  ambitious 
businessmen  and  other  professional  classes,  with  the  bureaucracy,  repre- 
sented by  Louis  Dane,  were  cordial.  The  Lt.-Governor  showed  keen 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Purtjab;  he  cared  for  the  welfare  of  the 
province  in  a patronising  way. 

Lala  Harkishan  Lai,  shrewd  as  he  was,  made  the  most  of  the  favour- 
able economic,  political  climate  and  benign  official  patronage.  He  launch- 
ed his  career  as  a floating  financier  by  starting  Bharat  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  first  All-India  Insurance  Company  with  the  help  of  Seth 
Jessawala,  a Parsi  General  Merchant  of  Lahore  and  Seth  Prabh 
Dyal  of  Multan.  His  aim  was  to  support  the  Swadeshi  or  indigen- 
ous industries.  Land  Alienation  Act,  1900,  had  indicated  an  adverse 
trend  in  the  fortunes  of  urban  middle  classes.  But  it  offered  a splended 
opportunity  to  Harkishan  Lai3  to  persuade  the  urban  classes  to  invest 
their  money  in  banks,  insurances  companies,  small  industrial  concerns, 
factories  and  other  enterprises  which  dealt  in  real  estate.  In  fact,  the 
popularity  of  the  banks,  the  cotton-boom  and  over  capitalisation  in 
cotton-ginning  was  very  largely  an  indirect  effect  of  the  Land  Alienation 
Act,  1900.4  The  figures,  showing  the  number  of,  and  capital  invested 
in,  registered  companies,  support  this  contention. 

Establishment  of  Bharat  Insurance  Company  was  met  with  hostility 
since  none  of  its  shares  could  be  held  by  non-Indians  and  it  caused 
heart-burning  among  foreign  companies.5  This  Swadeshi  enterprise  was 
followed  by  the  emergence  of  the  Punjab  National  Bank  in  1895.  The 
first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  had  Sardar  Dyal  Singh  Majithia 
as  Chairman  and  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  as  Secretary.  Patriotism  and  not 
lust  for  money  inspired  the  founders  of  the  Punjab  National  Bank  which 
survived  the  banking  crisis  of  1913  and  it  exists  today.6  The  Peoples’ 


3.  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  was  not  the  only  entrepreneur  who  had  exploited  the 
situation  that  arose,  owing  to  the  Land  Alienation  Act.  Prior  to  the  Banking 

crisis  of  1913,  astute  and  enterprising  Punjabis  raised  the  number  of  joint  stock 
companies  from  50  in  1901  to  155  in  1913  in  the  Punjab  and  over  a corresponding 
period  the  capital  invested  in  such  companies  had  increased  from  Rs.  15,861,000, 
to  36,  566,  940.  A note  appended  to  the  written  evidence  of  Mr.  C.  A.  H. 
Townshend,  compiled  in  Indian  Industrial  Commission , Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Calcutta,  1919,  Vol.  V,  p.  61.  4.  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

5.  K.  L.  Gauba,  The  Rebel  Minister,  Lahore,  1938,  p.  19. 

6.  Harkishan  Lai  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Commission  : “The 

[Continued  on  page  147 
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Bank,7  the  Amritsar  Bank,  the  Hindustan  Bank,  the  Doaba  Bank,  the 
Lahore  and  the  National  Insurance  Company  of  Amritsar  came  up  in 
quick  succession. 

These  Swadeshi  Banks  and  Insurance  companies  financed  various 
industrial  concerns.  Large  sums  of  money  were  advanced  by  the  Peoples 
Bank  and  the  Amritsar  Bank  to  the  Upper  Real  Estate  Company  Limited 
and  the  Pioneer  Investment  Company.  The  Doaba  Bank  advanced  mon- 
ey to  the  Amritsar  General  and  Flour  Mills  Company  and  to  the  Phag- 
wara  Mills  in  the  Kapurthala  State;  the  National  Insurance  Company 
of  Amritsar  had  large  transactions  with  the  Allied  Banking,  and  Rajpal 
and  Company.8 

Lala  Harkishan  Lai,  after  launching  various  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  pushed  his  work  of  industrialising  the  Punjab  in  a planned 
and  vigorous  manner  He  was  connected  with  many  industrial  enterprises 
in  the  Punjab.  Principal  among  these  were  ginning,  spinning,  flour-milling, 
glass-making,  match-making,  brick-making,  oil-pressing  and  timber 
industry.  Usually,  he  worked  in  the  capacity  of  a Director,  or  Managing 
Director,  Partner  or  Proprietor.9  It  speaks  for  his  versatility,  initiative 
and  business  acumen  that  he  could  manage  and  supervise  all  these 
concerns  single-handed. 

Apart  from  being  a financial  wizard,  Harkishan  Lai  wielded  influence 
in  the  political  life  of  the  province  and  held  advanced  views  on  social 
matters.  As  president  of  the  Indian  Association  of  Lahore  he  worked  vi- 
gorously and  had  practically  run  three  Congresses  in  the  Punjab.  Besides, 
as  a delegate  to  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  he 


Contd.  from  page  146.] 

first  bank  that  we  started  now  exists  as  the  Punjab  National  Bank  that  was  started 
purely  on  patriotic  grounds  and  by  people  who  did  not  care  merely  for  money. 
They  wanted  to  start  banking  and  do  banking,  and  they  did  it.”  Indian  Industrial 
Commission  Report  (1916-18),  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Calcutta,  1919,  Vol,  V.p.  192. 

7.  The  Peoples’  Bank  started  in  1901  and  it  had  nearly  70  branches.  Its  paid  up 
capital  was  about  13  lacs,  the  reserve  was  about  6 -lacs  and  the  deposits,  at 
the  outset  of  agitation,  were  about  a crore  and  a half  in  all  the  branches.  It 
helped  about  a dozen  industrial  concerns.  In  1913  the  bank  was  forced  to  close 
its  doors  on  account  of  the  banking  crisis  of  1913  Evidence  of  Harkishan 
Lai,  Indian  Industrial  Commission  Report  (1916-18),  op.  cit.,  p.  190. 

8.  Written  evidence  of  Rai  Bahadur  Lala  Damodar  Das;  Source  : Industrial  Com- 
mission Report,  op.  cit.,  p.  254. 

9.  Harkishan  Lai’s  statement—  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the 
Punjab  Sub-Committee  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  1919),  Vol.  II 
(Vol.  1-2,  Bombay,  1920). 
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kept  pace  with  the  evolution  of  the  Indian  National  Movement  10  Socially, 
Harkishan  Lai  held  most  advanced  views  on  inter-marriages,  interdin- 
ing and  female  education.  Lala  Harkishan  Lai,  being  aware  of  the  vital 
role  of  the  press  in  moulding  public  opinion,  acquired  virtual  control 
over  the  Tribune,  Lahore,  through  his  influence  as  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  newspaper ,n  The  Tribune  was  the  only  daily  English  newspaper 
in  Lahore  till  1904.  It  was  an  organ  of  the  liberal  opinion  in  the  city.12 

Harkishan  Lai  gradually  realised  his  ambition  of  industrialising  the 
Punjab.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  he  had  carved  a veri- 
table industrial  and  financial  empire  for  himself.  His  success  bore  an  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  slow  but  determined  rise  of  the  middle  class  to 
the  pinnacle  of  glory  through  hard  work,  commonsense  and  utilitarian 
way  of  thinking.  It  also  indicates  that  the  raw  class  was  still  far  from 
being  formidable  and  the  social  relations  had  not  yet  become  strained, 
superficial  and  artificial. 

Exit  of  Sir  Louis  Dane  marked  the  end  of  the  benevolent  adminis- 
tration and  ushered  in  a period  of  stress  and  strain  for  the  urban  middle 
class.  Sir  Michael  O ‘Dwyer,  the  new  Lt.-Governor,  initiated  a policy  of 
discrimination  towards  the  urban  middle  classes  and  championed  the 
cause  of  the  peasant  proprietors  This  new  policy  had  sinister  signifi- 
cance and  the  complacency  of  the  middle  classes  was  shattered.  Process 
of  alienation  between  the  bureaucracy  and  the  middle  classes  was  so 
rapid  that  the  latter  found  it  hard  to  plug  the  loopholes  in  their  commer- 
cial and  industrial  empire  caused  by  this  sudden  change  of  political 
climate.  Banking  crash  of  1913  followed  in  its  trail  and  it  overwhelm- 
ed Lala  Harkishan  Lai  and  the  other  enterpreneurs  not  only  in  the 
Punjab  but  in  Delhi  as  well. 

A study  of  the  Banking  crisis  in  1913  reveals  the  gravity  and  extent 
of  havoc  that  could  be  caused  by  an  unimaginative,  fanatical,  reactionary 
and  rigid  administrator.  Michael  O'Dwyer  could  boast  of  possessing  all 
these  traits  and  much  more.  His  outlook  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  sharpening  of  contradictions  between  the  middle  classes  and  the 
insensitive  administrators.  He  believed  that  the  mission  of  the  white 
man  is  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  limitless  resourcess  of  India,  throttling 
of  Swadeshi  and  the  tightening  of  political  and  economic  domination  of 


10.  Ibid,  see  also  Indian  Industrial  Commission  Report,  Vjsl.  V,  1916-18,  op.  cit., 
p.  254. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Ed.  R.  Kumar,  Essays  in  Candhian  Politics,  Oxford,  1971,  p.  236. 
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British  over  India.  He  gloated  over  his  racial  superiority  and  treated  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  educated  Indians  and  their  desire  to  raise 
their  social  status  with  contemptuous  disregard.  His  reply  to  the  address 
of  welcome  to  the  people  of  Lahore  reveals  his  hostile  attitude  towards 
the  educated  middle  class  : — 

“During  the  short  time  I have  held  charge  of  this  province  I have 
received  excellent  and  well-meant  suggestions,  as  to  how  I should  carry 
out  the  administration,  what  I should  do  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the 
people,  to  further  the  movement  towards  self-government.  Abstract  spe- 
culation of  this  nature  has  its  interest  and  value,  though  it  would  gain 
in  value  if,  instead  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  administration,  some  stress 
were  laid  on  elementary  duties  of  the  people  as  citizens  and  subjects  I 
should  have  welcomed,  and  shall  welcome,  any  practical  suggestion  as 
to  how  government  can  discharge  more  efficiently  its  pressing  obligations 
to  secure  life  and  property  and  how  the  people  can  be  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  duty  towards  the  community.  All  other  questions  of  ruling  are, 
in  my  opinion,  subsidiary  to  the  two  and  shall  stand  till  these  obliga- 
tions are  adequately  discharged.’’13 

Above  quoted  extract  is  a homely  to  the  educated  classes  about 
their  responsibilities  and  hints  at  their  lack  of  sense  of  duty.  The  urban 
middle  classes  were  not  slow  to  sense  his  contemptuous  disregard  for 
their  desire  for  self-government  and  hostility  to  the  educated  middle 
classes.14  Michael  0‘Dwyer  deliberately  belittled  their  abilities  and  re- 
sented their  growing  importance.  He  grabbed  every  opportunity  to  hurt 
their  susceptibilities  and  undermine  their  self-respect  and  self-confidence. 

In  his  speech  on  April  7,  1919, 15  be  railed  against  the  political 
agitators  and  called  honest  protest  against  Rowlatt  Act  as  “purile  demo- 
nstrations.” Michael  0‘Dwyer’s  indiscreet  speech  fanned  the  flame  of 
discontent  and  aroused  the  fury  of  the  urban  middle  classes. 

O'Dwyer’s  hostility  to  the  educated  classes  extended  itself  to  spheres 
others  than  politics.  Harkishan  Lai’s  growing  influence  and  prosperity, 
and  his  imposing  industrial  and  commercial  complex  rankled  in  the  heart 
of  the  Lt. -Governor  Michael  O' Dwyer  since  the  former  represented  the 


13.  Quoted  in  Pandit  Pearay  Mohan,  An  Imaginary  Rebellion  In  India  and  how  it 
was  su pressed,  Lahore,  1921,  pp.39-40. 

14.  (a)  Dr  Satya  Pal’s  statement  (b)  Lala  Duni  Chand’s  statement.  Both  of  these 
statements  emphasise  O'Dwyer’s  animus  against,  and  his  hostile  attitude  towards, 
the  progress  and  political  emancipation  of  Indians. 

15.  For  the  text  of  the  Speech  see  H.N.  Mitra’s  ed.,  Punjab  Unrest  Before  and  After, 
pp.  79-80  (Part  I). 
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triumph  of  the  urban  middle  classes.  Soon  after  his  assumption  of  office 
as  head  of  the  province,  he  let  himself  involved  in  an  intrigue  against 
Lala  Harkishan  Lai.  It  affected  the  fortunes  of  a large  portion  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Lahore.  Prosperity  and  progress  of  the  middle  classes 
of  Lahore  depended  for  its  stability  and  advancement  on  Lala  Harki- 
shan Lai. 

Michael  O'Dwyer  chose  to  cut  Harkishan  Lai  to  size  by  refusing 
him  interview,  which  the  latter  sought  thrice  and  cancelling  his  selec- 
tion as  a witness  before  the  Currency  Committee  of  1913.  He  pursued 
his  design  relentlessly  by  encouraging  agitation  against  his  commercial 
activities,  especially  against  the  People’s  Bank  through  Sir  Michael  Fen- 
ton, Financial  Commissioner  in  the  Punjab  and  Mr.  Layley,  the  Regis- 
trar of  Joint  Stock  Companies.16  It  was  the  agitation  and  intrigue 
against  the  People’s  Bank  that  precipitated  the  Banking  crash  in  1913. 
Was  it  the  unwise  financial  policy  of  the  entrepreneurs,  Harkishan 
Lai  being  the  central  figure,  that  brought  about  the  crisis  ? Or  was  it  the 
rivalry  and  hostility  between  the  Swadeshi  and  Aglo-Indians  that  led  to 
the  final  breakdown  ? Or  was  it  the  official  complicity  and  encourage- 
ment that  worsened  the  situation  ? 

Lala  Harkishan  Lai  felt  that  banking  crisis  had  been  brought  about 
by  a deliberate  vicious  design  in  which  officials,  non-Indians  and  Indians 
of  the  loyalist  brand  joined  hands. 'A  conspiracy  was  hatched  with  a 
definite  and  determined  object  to  destroy  banking  in  the  Punjab  which 
was  likely  to  strengthen  its  economic  and  commercial  fibre.  Hence, 
Lala  Harkishan  Lai  attributed  the  banking  crisis  to  official  hostility, 
selfishness  and  heart  burning  among  Anglo-Indians  and  Indians.  Anglo 
Indian,  for  example,  the  Alliance  Bank  and  the  Chartered  Bank,  thought 
that  nascent  banking  left  to  itself  in  the  Punjab  would  prove  a formid- 
able opponent  or  competitor  for  them.  Haunted  by  the  fear  of  their 
monopoly  being  broken  by  the  efforts  of  the  Panjabees,  the  Anglo 
Indians  devised  ways  and  means  to  cripple  them.18 

Laid  Harkishan  Lai  did  not  regard  the  crisis  as  a sudden  develop- 
ment but  the  climax  of  the  gradual  and  deliberate  manoeuvring  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  and  Anglo-Indians.  Sharpening  rivalry,  increasing 


16.  Lala  Harkishan  Lai’s  statement.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (appointed  by  the 
Punjab  Sub-Committee  of  the  Indian  National  Congress),  Vol.  II,  Bombay,  1920, 
p.  729. 

17.  Oral  Evidence  of  Lala  Harkishan  Lai : — Indian  Industrial  Commission  Report, 

Vol.  V,  op  cit.,  p.  175.  18.  Ibid. 
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hostility  and  bitterness  showed  itself  through  the  treatment  meted  out 
by  the  Anglo-Indian  banks  to  the  cheques,  hundis  and  drafts  issued 
by  the  Swadeshi  banks.  Besides,  the  Anglo-Indian  banks  advanced  loans 
to  the  other  Indian  banks  on  the  condition  that  these  would  not  benefit 
any  Indian  in  any  shape  or  form.  The  official  attitude  of  aloofness 
bordered  on  resentment  and  consuming  jealousy.  Joint  stock  banking 
in  the  Punjab  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  co-operative  banking  move- 
ment which  the  government  wanted  to  back  up.  Officers  played  in  the 
hands  of  Anglo-Indian  banks.  Correspondence  between  the  banks  and 
government  officials  contained  explicit  suggestions  as  to  how  the  agi- 
tation ought  to  be  kept  up.  A number  of  articles  casting  reflection  on 
Swadeshi  banking  appeared  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  an  official 
organ  of  the  Punjab  Government.  The  fact,  the  propaganda  against  the 
People’s  Bank  and  other  Swadeshi  banks  was  given  political  turn,  indi- 
cated that  reasons  of  hostility  lay  deeper  than  in  mere  commercial 
rivalry.  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  was  accused  of  financing  seditious  and  terro- 
rist groups  which  were  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  British  Empire. 

The  Arya  Patrika  joined  this  campaign  of  vilification  and  intri- 
gue against  Lala  Harkishan  Lai.  Nature  of  press-propaganda  against 
the  People’s  Bank  as  conducted  by  the  Arya  Patrika  showed  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  for  any  individual  to  court  the  hostility  of  the  Arya  Samaj  21 
It  also  showed  that  Arya  Samaj  had  drifted  away  from  main  stream  of 
Indian  National  Movement.  Hunger  for  amassing  wealth  and  an  obses- 
sion for  power  made  them  launch  war  against  their  own  countrymen.  Rai 
Bahadur  Mool  Raj,  a prominent  member  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  contributed 
a series  of  articles  in  the  Arya  Patrika.  These  articles  aroused  suspicions 
about  the  solvency  of  financial  undertakings  controlled  by  Lala  Har- 
kishan Lai.  Their  adverse  propaganda  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
reputation  of  the  entrepreneurs  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  relations 
between  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  and  the  new  Lt.-Governor  were  strained. 

In  their  bid  to  restore  public  confidence,  the  People’s  Bank  and  its 
branches  pooled  together  the  assistance  of  the  official  banks,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  Bank  of  Bengal  refused  to  advance  loans  to  the  People’s 
Bank.  At  last,  after  a hopeless  and  enervating  struggle  lasting  nine 
months’,  the  People’s  Bank  was  forced  to  close  its  doors  on  September 
9,  1913.22  Its  failure  had  a disastrous  effect  on  the  other  financial  insti- 

19.  Ibid.,  pp.  187-88.  20.  Ibid.,  p.  137.  21.  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

22.  Lala  Harkishan  Lai’s  statement.  This  extract  from  his  statement  brings  out  the 
vindictive  attitude  of  the  officials  : “As  the  agitation  was  backed  up  by  official 
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tutions  in  the  Punjab.23  Panic-stricken  depositors  rushed  to  save  their 
deposits;  the  entrepreneurs  made  a frantic  bid  to  meet  public  demand 
but  the  collapse  proved  to  be  inevitable.  Even,  the  Punjab  National  Bank, 
which  foresaw  the  crisis,  could  survive  the  crisis  with  Herculean  effort. 

It  was  indulgence  in  speculation  by  the  financial  institutions  that 
made  Harkishan  Lai’s  financial  empire  vulnerable.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  advanced  by  the  People’s  and  the  Amritsar  Banks  to  such  com- 
panies as  Upper  Real  Estate  Company  Limited  which  speculated  only  in 
land  and  it  did  not  possess  any  real  paid  up  capital.  Huge  sums  of 
money  were  advanced  by  the  Hindustan  Bank  to  concerns  like  the  Pun- 
jab Musical  Association  Limited,  which  was  really  a theatre,  having  no 
capital,  and  to  the  Punjab  Brothers  Company  Limited.  The  latter  was 
really  a speculative  shop  at  Karachi.  Then,  there  was  the  National  Insu- 
rance Company  which  had  large  transactions  with  Allied  Banking  Com- 
pany and  Rajpal  and  Company,  the  latter  being  floated  by  the  same 
promoter.  The  Lahore  Bank  Limited  advanced  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  a director  and  to  its  Chief  Manager  and  also  to  a property 
dealing  Company  and  a leather  factory  in  which  they  were  interested.24 

These  examples  illustrate  the  speculative  Dature  of  investment  as 
well  as  the  tendency  to  hoard  wealth  for  themselves. 

Besides,  the  failure  could  also  be  attributed  to  the  high  rates  of 
interest  which  were  paid  to  the  depositors.  Swadeshi  banks  paid  6 per- 
cent while  the  Bank  of  Bengal  paid  4 percent,  on  an  average  25  This 
fact  coupled  with  the  policy  of  large-scale  expansion  caused  deficit  since 
expenses  out-stripped  their  incomes.  The  People’s  Banks  had  80 


Contd.  from  page  151.] 

countenance,  the  People’s  Bank  of  India  received  no  help  whatever  from  any 
quarter,  and  had  to  close  its  doors  on  September  9,  1913,  and  the  officials,  espe- 
cially the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  began  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  me  into  trouble.  A special  liquidator,  Mr.  Meugens,  was  invited  from  Bengal; 
a special  District  Judge,  Mr.  Forbest  was  appointed  to  close  the  Bank,  and  spe- 
cial efforts  were  made  to  get  a depositor  to  apply  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Bank.”  Report  of  Commissioners,  Voi.  II,  op.  cit.,  p.  729. 

23.  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  had  a premonition  about  the  impending  crisis.  Hence  he 
resigned  from  his  jobs  of  the  Managing  Director  of  the  People’s  Bank  two  or 
three  months  earlier.  In  his  oral  evidence  he  stated,  “In  my  own  board  and  in 
official  circles  I was  not  liked.  Some  of  the  directors  were  carrying  tales  to  the 
Government  officials  and  I thought  I might  retire  for  the  good  of  the  banks.” 
Indian  Industrial  Commission  Report,  op.  cit.,  p.  179. 

24.  Written  evidence  of  Lala  Damodar  Das  who  acted  as  In-charge  of  liquidation 
work  at  Lahore.  Indian  Industrial  Commission  Report,  op.  cit.,p.  254. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  256. 
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branches.26  It  paid  the  depositors  at  the  rate  of  6 percent  but  it  actu- 
ally cost  the  entrepreneurs  12  percent  since  the  expenses  incurred  by 
numerous  branches  of  the  People’s  Bank  staggered  its  budget.  In  order 
to  conceal  these  things  and  to  keep  up  their  reputation,  the  entrepreneurs 
submitted  false  accounts  and  resorted  to  many  underhand  devices.  The 
failure  of  Swadeshi  banking  was  not  an  isolated  experience  for  the 
middle  classes  in  the  Punjab.  It  was  not  just  banking  in  the  Punjab,  that 
was  threatened  with  extinction  but  trade  and  industry  in  the  Punjab  and 
neighbouring  provinces  also  underwent  the  harrowing  experience  and 
suffered  the  damaging  consequences.  Between  1913-14  the  paid  up 
capital  of  joint  stock  companies  fell  from  Rs.  63. 57  millions  to  Rs.  44.2 
millions.  Out  of  the  155  joint  stock  companies  which  prospered  in  1913, 
only  99  survived  after  the  banking  crisis  in  1914.27 

This  fatal  crash  paralysed  initiative  of  the  Punjab  entrepreneurs. 
Even  the  prospects  of  the  fabulous  profits  during  the  first  World  War 
failed  to  lure  them  into  launching  new  projects. 

Delhi  did  not  escape  the  effect  of  the  banking  crisis  of  1913-14. 
As  a result,  sixteen  companies  failed  in  the  city28  and  twenty  six 
companies  were  liquidated.29  Such  a state  of  affairs  shattered  the  confi- 
dence of  prospective  investors'  Truely  speaking,  this  disastrous  experience 
forced  the  Sahukar  to  invest  in  urban  real  property  and  trade  in  food 
stuffs  30 

The  economic  crisis  of  1913  had  political  significance  for  the  urban 
middle  class.  Relations  between  the  middle  classes  and  administrators 


26.  (a)  Rai  Bahadur  Damodar  Das  stated  that  the  People’s  Bank  had  80  branches. 

(b)  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  put  the  number  at  70. — Indian  Industrial  Commission 
Report,  op.  cit.,  pp.  190-256. 

(c)  Harkishan  La),  in  his  evidence  before  the  Congress  committee,  specified  the 
number  of  the  branches  at  72.  Re  port  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Punjab  Sub-Committee  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  vol.  II,  p.  729. 

27.  Written  Evidence  of  Mr.  C.A-  Townshend,  Director  of  Agriculture  and  Indus- 

tries, Punjab. 

28.  R.D.D.  Commerce  File  4,  Part  A,  1916.  Note  on  effect  of  the  Provincial  Insol- 
vency Act  of  1907  and  the  Companies  Act  of  1913  on  Indian  Industries. Quoted 
in  the  Rowlatt  Act  Satyagraha  in  D^lhi  by  D.W.  Ferrel.  This  essay  has  been  in- 
cluded in  Essays  on  Gandhian  Politics,  edited  by  R.  Kumar,  Oxford  1971,  p.  211. 

29.  There  were  27  Swadeshi  factories  in  Delhi  in  1911.  Only  one  of  these  v as  still  in 
existence  in  1921,  rest  went  into  liquidation. — Census  of  India  1911,  Vol- XIV, 
Census  of  India,  1921,  XV,  Pt.  II.  op.  cit. 

30.  Written  Evidence  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Townshend,  Industrial  Commission  Report,  op.  cit., 

p.  81. 
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of  the  Punjab  underwent  a change  for  the  worse.  The  former  were  dis- 
illusioned about  the  beneficient  nature  of  the  British  Government. 
Various  sections  of  the  middle  classes  became  hostile  and  suspicious 
of  the  Lt.-Governor  Michael  O’Dwyer  whom  they  held  responsible  for 
their  misfortunes  and  troubles.  Micheal  O’Dwyer’s  calculated  attempt  to 
oust  middle  classes  from  the  political  arena  by  patronising  peasant  pro- 
prietors slowly  prepared  the  middle  classes  for  a confrontation  in  1919. 
Events  of  April  1919  made  it  clear  that  the  ambitious  middle  classes 
refused  to  be  relegated  to  the  background. 

Prominent  members  of  the  middle  classes  of  Lahore,  Amritsar  and 
Gujranwala  were  picked  up  by  Michael  O’Dwyer  for  victimisation.  Drs. 
Satyapal  and  Kitchlew,  Lala  Harkishan  Lai,  Lala  Duni  Chand,  to  men- 
tion only  a few  important  persons,  were  arrested  and  deported  on 
various  pretexts.  In  April  1919,  in  connection  with  the  martial  law 
disturbances  in  the  Punjab,  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  was  first  arrested,  then 
deported  and  eventually  placed  on  his  trial  before  a special  tribunal 
on  various  charges,  including  conspiracy  and  waging  war  against  the 
king.  The  trial  was  farcical.  Ultimately,  he  was  released  under  the 
King’s  Proclamation  of  Amnesty.  Soon  after,  he  became  a minister.31 

Lala  Harkishan  Lai  refused  to  be  cowed  down  by  the  vagaries  of  for- 
tune. In  1925,  he  again  embarked  on  his  venture  of  banking  and  founded 
People’s  Bank  of  Northern  India  Limited.  The  success  of  the  new  bank 
was  not  merely  a triumph,  more  or  less  personal,  of  Lala  Harkishan  Lai; 
it  indicated  the  mood  of  times.  Now,  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  had  not  to 
hunt  for  investors.  Money  and  support  came  readily.  Once  again,  Lala 
Harkishan  Lai  became  financial  and  industrial  magnet.  In  addition  to 
banks,  he  controlled  one  of  the  most  imposing  industrial  complexes  of 
India.  It  constituted  six  or  seven  flour  mills,  sugar  factories,  electric 
supply  companies,  agencies  in  Fire  and  Life  insurance,  coal  machinery, 
and  stores.  Truely  speaking,  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  commanded  a unique 
position  in  the  Indian  financial  and  industrial  world. 

Banking  and  industrialisation  again  received  a set  back  in  1931 
when  general  economic  depression  tightened  its  fatal  grip.  The  British 
government  went  through  a nightmare  and  it  made  a bid  for  survival 
by  borrowing  at  7 per  cent.  The  People’s  Bank  of  Northern  India 


31.  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  was  appointed  a Minister  in  the  Punjab  soon  after  his  release 
as  a martial  law  prisoner  in  the  Punjab.  He  remained  a minister  for  two  years 
and  a half  and  then  he  chose  to  return  to  the  field  of  business-  N.B.  Sen  (Ed.), 
Punjab’s  Eminent  Hindus,  p.  153. 
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and  the  other  banks  struggled  hard  for  survival.  Lala  Harkishan  Lai 
waged  a heroic  fight  but  the  year  1934  proved  fatal  for  him.  Sir  Douglas 
Young  took  office  as  Chief  Justice  from  Sir  Shadi  La!.  Again,  Lala  Har- 
kishan  Lai,  a successful  representative  of  middle  classes,  after  facing 
conviction  for  contempt  of  court,  insolvency  and  receivership,  died 
heroically  in  1937. 

Exit  of  Lala  Harkishan  Lai  did  not  indicate  an  exit  of  middle  classes 
from  the  political  arena.  Urban  middle  classes  pulsated  with  new  life 
and  vigour;  they  were  poised  for  a titanic  struggle  with  the  imperialist 
forces.  Banking  commercialism  and  industrialisation  were  no  longer  ten- 
der saplings  but  strong  enough  to  ward  off  the  gusty  winds.  Lala  Har- 
kishan Lai  fulfilled  his  dream  of  initiating  the  growth  of  Banking  and 
industrialisation  in  the  Punjab. 
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Social  Basis  of  Chaudhri  Sir  Chhotu  Ram’s  Politics 

Miss  Prem  Chaudhry* 


Different  regions  of  India  have  had  their  socio-economic  and 
political  problems  and  environments  which  have  moulded  and 
determined  the  responses  and  roles  of  the  local  politicians  there. 
Chaudhri  Sir  Chhotu  Ram,  a leading  and,  indeed,  a dominent  figure 
of  the  Unionist  Party  of  the  Punjab,  was  also  a product  of  the  special 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Punjab  of  his  days.  The 
Unionist  Party,  which  was  also  known  as  the  ‘Zamindar  Party.’1 
Consisted  largely  of  ‘Muslim  land-owners  and  the  Hindu  Jats  of 
Haryana.’2  Dominated  as  it  was  by  its  Muslim  members,  it  might 
have  been  labelled  a ‘Muslim  Party’,  but  for  the  close  association 
with  it  of  Chaudhri  Chhotu  Ram  and  his  followers  in  Haryana. 
Initially,  the  Sikh  land-owners  kept  aloof  from  it  because  of  the  Chief 
Khalsa  Diwan’s  disapproval  of  its  ‘racial  basis.’  But  later  on  some  of 
the  Sikh  land-owners  also  joined  it  and  broadened  its  base.3 

In  the  prc-1947  Punjab,  the  Muslims  constituted  55.3  percent  of 
its  population.4  Seven  districts  of  the  East  Punjab,  Hissar,  Rohtak, 
Gurgaon,  Karnal,  Ambala,  Simla  and  Kangra  were  predominantly 
Hindu.5  Excluding  the  districts  of  Simla  and  Kangra,  which  were 
merged  with  the  Himachal  Pradesh  in  1966,  these  districts  along  with 
some  areas  of  the  erstwhile  PEPSU,  now  make  Haryana,  a State  estab- 
lished on  November  1,  1966,  as  a result  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Punjab.  It  was  from  these  districts  which  are  mainly  Hindi-speaking, 


Lecturer  in  History,  University  of  Delhi. 

1,  Punjab  Legislative  Council  Debates,  Vol.  V,  March  21,  1940  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  P.  L.  C.  D.)  p.  794;  also,  Jat  Gazette  (Urdu  tr.),  Jan.  22,  1930  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  J-  G.),  p.  4. 

. Khushwant  Singn,  History  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  II,  p.  225. 

. Ibid. 

4.  Census  of  India,  1921,  Punjab  and  Delhi,  Vol.  XV,  Part  II,  p.  30.  Out  of  the 
total  population  of  20,685,024,  the  Muslims  were  11,444,31,  thus  forming  55.3% 
of  the  total  population  of  Punjab. 

5.  Dist.  of  Hissar  had  66.1%  Hindus,  Rohtak  78.0%,  Gurgaon  66.7%,  Karnal  67.5%, 
Ambala  53.8%,  Simla  7 1 .2%,  Kangra  94.0%,  Census,  1921,  Vol.  XV,  Part  II,  p.  30. 
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and  in  which  the  Jats"  account  for  a large  percentage  of  the  population, 
that  Chhotu  Ram  derived  his  main  strength. 

The  present  paper  attempts  to  analyse  the  socio-economic  relations 
which  obtained  in  the  Haryana  of  Chhotu  Ram’s  days  and  which  made 
him  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Unionist  Party.  The  paper  also  seeks 
to  bring  out  the  difference  between  the  slogans  raised  and  ideological 
issues  projected  by  Chhotu  Ram  and  others  at  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  the  Unionist  Party  and  the  actual  nature  of  Chhotu  Ram’s  political 
action  and  motivation. 

Chhotu  Ram's  career  before  1923  provides  the  background  for 
his  changing  political  beliefs  which  ultimately  resulted  in  his  active 
assistance  to  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  in  founding  the  Unionist  Party. 
Coming  from  a Jat  family  of  a village  in  Rohtak  district,  only  30  miles 
from  Delhi,  Chhotu  Ram  received  his  education  in  the  Christian 
Mission  High  School  and  St  Stephen’s  College,  Delhi.7  He  graduated 
in  1905.  From  1908  to  1912  he  was  at  Agra,  teaching  in  a local  high 
school  and  simultaneously  studying  for  law.  He  shifted  to  Rohtak  in 
1912  and  started  his  legal  practice  in  partnership  with  Chaudhri 
Lai  Chand.8  During  the  first  World  War  he,  along  with  Chaudhri 
Lai  Chand,  made  significant  contribution  to  the  war  effort  of  Rohtak 
district  and  actually  worked  as  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  District 
Recruitment  and  War  Committee.9  Partly,  as  a result  of  these  efforts, 
recruitment  figures  in  Rohtak  district  rose  from  6,245  in  January  1915, 
to  22,144  in  November  19 18. 10  Significantly,  Rohtak  district  came  to 
occupy  third  position  in  the  Punjab  in  supplying  recruits.11  As  to  the 
financial  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  Rohtak  district  contributed 
Rs.  91,972  and  loaned  a sum  of  Rs.  24, 12,865.12  Asa  reward  for  his 


6.  From  about  a total  of  1 1 ,228  castes  and  tribes,  including  minor  castes  and 
unspecified  ones  taken  by  the  Census,  1921 , the  total  Jat  population  was  7,29,766 
out  of  a total  population  of  3,781,288  in  the  five  districts  of  Anibala  Division. 
No  other  caste  came  near  this.  Census,  1921,  Vol.  XV,  Part  II  (Lahore,  1923), 
pp.  30,  194  to  254. 

7.  For  his  educational  career,  see  N.B.  Sen,  Punjab's  Eminent  Hindus  (Lahore,  1942), 
pp.  23-24;  also,  Tika  Ram,  Sir  Chhotu  Ram  (Lahore,  1946),  pp.  1-4. 

8.  R-  Shastri,  Chowdhry  Chhotu  Ram — Jivan  Charitra  (Rohtak,  1965),  p.  85. 

9.  Haryana  Tilak,  Sept.  29  1924  (Native  Newspapers  Report  1923-24). 

10.  M.S  Leigh,  Punjab  and  the  War  (Lahore,  1922),  pp.  54,  59,  82. 

11.  J.  G.,  Jan.  2,  1916,  p 3;  Dec.  12,  1916,  p.  1;  Dec.  19,  1916,  p.  1;  April  30,  1918, 
p.  3;  also  S.  R.  Sharma’s  Haryana  Ka  Itihas  (Rohtak,  1966),  p.  65. 

12.  M.  S.  Leigh,  Punjab  and  the  War,  pp.  54,  59,  81. 
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services  during  the  war,  Chhotu  Ram  was  given  a grant  of  100  acres 
of  irrigated  crown  land  in  the  new  colony  of  Montgomery  in  1919. 
He  was  also  awarded  the  title  of  Rai  Sahib  13 

Chhotu  Ram  joined  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  1916. 
He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Rohtak  District  Congress  Committee 
elected  that  year,  and  continued  in  this  capacity  up  to  November  8, 
1920, 14  when  he  resigned  from  the  Congress  itself.  All  these  years 
the  congress  had  been  cooperating  with  the  Government  in  promoting 
the  war  effort  and  so  was  Chhotu  Ram.  But  Congress  policies  under- 
went a radical  change  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  On  September 
4,  1920,  under  the  leadership  of  Mahatama  Gandhi,  the  Congress 
adopted  at  its  special  Session  in  Calcutta  the  resolution  of  “non-violent- 
nun- cooperation  ” The  movement  of  the  non-cooperation  included 
surrender  of  titles  and  honours  awarded  by  the  British  Government 
and  boycott  of  legislatures,  law  courts  and  government  educational 
institutions.  In  order  to  conduct  this  movement,  the  Congress  was 
to  be  reorganised  from  the  smallest  village  unit  up  to  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee  which  was  to  appoint  a Working  Committee 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  party.  The  rejection  of  the  Congress  in  1920 
by  Chhotu  Ram  meant  a rejection  of  its  national  outlook  and 
technique  of  mass  participation  which  cut  across  caste  and  region. 
It  also  meant  in  practice  a rejection  of  the  Constructive  Programme 
of  the  Congress  which  included  rural  uplift,  even  though  Chhotu  Ram 
claimed  that  he  was  a believer  in  its  Panchayat  System,  Swadeshi 
Movement  and  the  uplift  of  the  untouchable.15  Chhotu  Ram’s  motiva- 
tions in  rejecting  the  Congress  programmes  of  action  may  be  analysed 
from  his  public  speeches  and  public  writings.  From  the  time  of  his 
changed  stand  of  1920,  till  as  late  as  1942,  Chhotu  Ram  kept  on 
emphasising  that  he  did  not  believe  that  “any  campaign  of  non- 
cooperation  on  a really  wide  scale  would  remain  peaceful  and 
non-violent”  and  felt  that  it  was  consequently  a “futile  creed.”16 
But  in  the  Jat  Gazette  of  November  1920,  he  had  also  written  that 
the  non-payment  of  land  revenue  by  farmers  could  lead  to  the 


13.  Tikka  Ram,  op.  cit p.  5. 

14.  Tribune,  Lahore,  January  10,  1945. 

15.  /.  G.,  Aug.  20,  1920,  p.  10.  Chhotu  Ram  said  “although  1 support  Panchayat 
System,  Swadeshi  Movement,  the  uplift  of  the  untouchables,  yet  I cannot 
support  the  non-cooperation  Movement.” 

16.  Chhotu  Ram’s  speech  included  in  The  Panjab  Past  and  Present,  Vol.  V, 
Parti,  April  1971- 
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deprivation  of  all  their  lands,  either  at  the  hands  of  revengeful 
“sundried  Bureaucrats”  or  of  the  money-lenders  who  would  gladly 
purchase  the  lands  when  put  to  auction.17  Thus,  Chhotu  Ram  had 
left  the  Congress  to  espouse  the  cause  of  landowners  who  could  not 
afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  their  property.  Moreover,  the  no-rent 
campaign  was  calculated  to  harm  the  richer  landowners,  in  so  far  as 
it  incited  the  tenants  to  withhold  the  payment  of  rent  to  the  landlords. 
In  fact,  a ‘no-tax  campaign’  tended  to  make,  with  some  exceptions, 
the  rural  rich  and  their  political  supporters  fight  shy  of  this  rriovement 
and  many  of  them  even  turned  into  its  opponents.  Chhotu  Ram 
signified  this  opposition  as  a leader  of  this  section  of  people.  Writing 
on  the  non-cooperation  movement,  Lovett,  a British  civilian,  made 
the  same  point,  when  he  said  “It  (the  movement)  has  also  witnessed 
some  stir  among  the  landed  classes,  who  have  good  reason  to  take 
alarm  at  the  course  of  events.”18  Besides,  the  British  Government 
know  that  tenants  who  as  a class  had  nothing  to  lose  and  who  were, 
therefore,  susceptible  to  Congress  propaganda  had  to  be  ‘protected’ 
from  falling  ‘prey’  to  what  Lovett  termed  ‘inflammatory  harrangues.’ 
Therefore,  special  measures  were  taken  to  protect  them.19 

Chhotu  Ram’s  exit  from  the  Congress  and  his  dissociation  from 
non-cooperation  movement  were  caused  by  his  desire  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  the  British  Government  for  the  landowning  classes  on 
whose  support  he  was  to  base  his  leadership.  One  of  the  speeches 
made  by  Chhotu  Ram  in  1942  is  revealing  in  this  respect.  He  said 
“I  was  a Congressman,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  thus  anti- 
government. This  conflicted  with  my  conviction  that  a backward  class,  and 
the  class  to  which  I belonged  was  admittedly  a backward  class,  cannot 
afford  to  fight  against  the  Government.”20  Chhotu  Ram’s  ‘Backward 
Class’21  was  defined  by  him  as  the  class  consisting  of  ‘agriculturists.’ 

17.  J.  G.,  November  3,  6,  8,  1920.  For  Chhotu  Ram’s  views  on  non-cooperation  see 
PLCD,  Vol.  XX,  December  3,  1931,  p.  293,  417;  also,  PLCD,  Vol.  xxii, 
November  1,  1932,  p.  80,  81. 

18.  V.  Lovett,  A History  of  the  Indian  National  Movement  (IstFub.  in  England  in 
1920,  1st  Indian  ed.  1972),  p.  277. 

19.  Ibid.,  Lovett  writes  about  the  distribution  of  180,000  acres  of  canal  lands  to 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war  and  grant  of  free  education  to  sons  of  soldiers, 
as  part  of  ‘Special  Measures’  in  the  Punjab,  p.  27. 

20.  Chhotu  Ram's  Speech,  PPP,  Vol.  V,  Part  I,  April  1971. 

21.  It  could  not  have  been  a backward  class  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  term, 
because  Chhotu  Ram  said  that  he  belonged  to  it.  Chhotu  Ram  by  1921  was 
earning  nearly  Rs.  2750/-  a month,  and  besides  his  ancestoral  lands  had 
100  acres  of  irrigated  land  at  his  disposal.  Vide,  Shastri,  op,  cit.,  pp.  83,  85; 
also,  Tikka  Ram,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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Urging  them  to  unite,  Chhotu  Ram  said  : “If  other  professionals  like 
labourers,  doctors,  engineers,  shopkeepers,  etc.,  form  their  Unions,  why 
should  the  people  belonging  to  the  most  vital  profession,  agriculture, 
not  unite  themselves.’’22  But  here  lay  a basic  and  essential  contradic- 
tion In  the  Punjab  ‘agriculturists’  were  those  who  were  accepted  as 
such  under  the  Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act  of  1900,  i.e. , those  who 
belonged  to  any  of  the  notified  tribes  as  defined  under  the  same  act.23 
Chhotu  Ram  also  accepted  only  those  as  Zamindars  who  belonged  to 
any  one  of  the  ‘notified  agricultural  tribes  or  castes.’24  This  naturally 
meant  that  ‘Agriculturists’  were  those  who  were  born  in  a particular 
caste  and  not  necessarily  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  effect  was 
to  driVe  a wedge  between  ‘Statutory  agriculturist’,  and  the  urban  and 
rural  'non-agriculturists  including  agriculture  labourers  and  many 
tenants.  Even  if  the  ‘non-agriculturists’  engaged  themselves  in  the  same 
economic  activity,  they  could  not  be  termed  ‘agriculturists.’  The  agri- 
culturist classes,  based  on  caste,  came  to  be  specially  privileged  classes 
in  the  eyes  of  the  administration  in  the  Punjab.  The  economic  basis 
of  Chhotu  Ram’s  political  philosophy  was  thus  a misnomer,  for  the 
exclusion  of  agriculture-labour  and  many  tenants  from  the  purview  of 
the  Alienation  of  Land  Act  reduced  the  whole  thing  to  a farce.  The 
labourers,  who  numbered  about  684,478  in  the  rural  areas.25 

Among  the  ‘statutory  agriculture’  the  Jats  constituted  a very  large 
percentage.26  In  Chhotu  Ram’s  estimate,  the  Jats  formed  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  notified  agricultural  population  of  the  Punjab.27  So 
much  so,  that  a study  of  Chhotu  Ram’s  public  speeches,  his  writings 
in  the  press  and  his  speeches  in  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  shows 
that  quite  often  he  used  the  word  ‘agriculturist’  and  ‘Jats’  as  syno- 
nyms.28 The  Jats,  as  a ‘dominant  caste’,  were  therefore,  in  a position, 


22.  J.G.,  July  1,  1931,  p.  2. 

23.  Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act  1900  (Act  III  of  1900),  acts  of  Legislative 
Councils  of  India. 

24.  PLCD,  Vol.  X,  March  4,  1927,  p.  352;  also,  Punjab  Legislative  Assembly  Debates 
Vol.  I,  July  2,  1931  (hereafter  referred  as  PLAD),  p.  174.  PLCD,  Vol.  XXIII, 
March  2,  1933,  p.  174. 

25.  Census  of  India , Part  II,  p.  360  ; also,  M.  Calvert,  gives  the  figure  of  2£  millions 
menials  and  untouchables,  p.  269. 

26.  The  population  pf  Jats  was  4,411,129  in  the  .‘statutory  agriculturists’  of 
10,447,000.  Thus  making  it  42.23%.  Figures  taken  from  Census  of  India,  p.  220, 

27.  J.  G.,  December  18,  1916,  p.  2. 

28.  Chhotu  Ram’s  Speech,  PPP,  Vol.  V,  Part  I,  April  1971  ; also  PLCD,  Vol.  XXV, 
November  1,  1934,  pp.  842-43,  PLAD,  Vol.  XII,  March  14,  1940,  p.  539. 
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economically  and  politically,  to  exercise  preponderating  influence.28 
Chhotu  Ram  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Punjab  at  least  Jats  could 
readily  be  knit  into  a powerful  unit  of  political  organisation.30  Con- 
sequently he  made  ‘Jatism’  the  social  and  political  basis  of  his  political 
action.  In  a public  speech,  he  spoke  of  having  started  a,  "vigorous 
campaign  to  awaken  the  Jats  from  their  lethargy.  Our  initial  efforts”, 
he  maintained,  “were  directed  mostly  towards  the  social,  economic  and 
educational  amelioration  of  our  class.  But  we  did  not  conceal  our 
desire  to  awaken  it  to  a sense  of  its  political  rights  and  duly  emphasised 
its  local  and  political  importance.”31  There  was  thus  no  concealing  of 
the  caste  basis  of  his  political  movement. 

Chhotu  Ram  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Jat  Mahasabha 
Samiti  since  its  inception  in  1905.  He  attended  all  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  this  organisation  from  1905-1944,  and  was  its  Secretary  in 
1913  32  He  advocated  the  establishment  of  All-India  Jat  Conference  on 
the  pattern  set  by  the  other  castes,  such  as  Rajputs,  Bhargavas,  Brah- 
mins, Punjabi  Khatris,  Ahluwalias,  Bhatias,  etc.33  In  fact  the  Sabha 
movement  gained  in  popularity  and  became  an  All-India  phenomenon 
by  the  time  of  the  1921  Census  Operations.34  The  Caste  sabhas  arti- 
culated the  feelings  and  demands  of  their  respective  castes.35  All  were 
making  separate  bid  for  themselves.  So  when,  in  1944,  the  All-India 
Jat  Mahasabha,  meeting  under  the  presidentship  of  Chhotu  Ram,  passed 
a resolution  asking  for  “Reservation  of  Services  for  martial  and  agri- 
cultural classes”,36  it  was  obvious  that  the  demand  was  for  the  benefit 


29.  See  M.N.  Srinivas,  India’s  Villages  (I960),  pp.  7-8  ; also  his  Caste  in  Modern 
India  and  other  essays,  p.  90. 

30-  Chhotu  Ram’s  speech,  PPP,  April,  1971. 

31 . Ibid.  Giving  an  explanation  to  the  members  of  the  Punjab  Assembly  Chhotu 
Ram  said,  “It  is  true  that  on  one  occasion  I had  used  the  expression,  Raj  Karega  , 
Jat  in  my  own  constituency  to  a gathering  of  25,000  to  30,000  people,  95%  of 
whom  were  Jats.  All  that  I mean  by  this  expression  is  that  under  the  principle 
of  democratic  rule  whichever  Community  strength  is  larger  in  number,  whethei 

it  is  India  as  a whole  or  any  province,  that  Community  is  ultimately  bound  to 
get  a representation  in  Government  in  proportion  to  its  strength.”  PLAD 
XXII,  March  10,  1944,  p.  493. 

32.  PLAD,  Vol.  XXII,  March  10,  1944,  p.  492. 

33.  J.  G.,  January  9,  1917,  p.  11. 

34.  Imtiaz  Ahmed,  Caste  Mobility  in  Northern  India , in  The  Indian  Economic  and 

Social  History  Review,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  June  1971.  35.  Ibid. 

36.  Annual  Conference  of  Jat  Mahasabha  in  Lyallpur,  April  8-9,  1944,  recorded  in 
the  Indian  Annual  Register  1944,  Vol.  I,  pp.  291-92. 
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of  Jats,  as  Jats  were  in  a majority  among  the  ‘martial  and  agricultural 
classes’,  in  the  region  under  discussion.37  Chhotu  Ram  evolved  a 
detailed  programme  for  organising  Jats  at  the  Tehsil,  District  and  Pro- 
vincial levels.  Jat  Sabhas  were  organised  at  Gujarwala,  Naraingarh, 
Ambala,  Sonepat,  Rohtak,  Aligarh,  Bulandshahr,  Agra,  Moradabad, 
Bijnore,  etc.38  In  1927,  Chhotu  Ram  was  elected  the  President  of  All- 
India  Jat  Mahasabha.  In  fact,  the  All-India  Jat  Mahasabha  proved  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  the  Punjab  and  continued  to 
serve  as  an  independent  body  to  propagate  the  aims  and  principles  of 
the  Unionist  Party.39  Chhotu  Ram  remarked  that  Jat  Mahasabha 
would  serve  as  a bulwork  of  strength  of  the  Unionist  Party,  and  it 
would  not  swerve  an  inch  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  that  party.40 

In  1916,  Chhotu  Ram  started  the  Urdu  Weekly  the  Jat  Gazette 
which  he  himself  edited  upto  1924.  The  Jat  Gazette,  as  the  name 
clearly  indicates,  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Jat  community.  Chhotu 
Ram  considered  a ‘caste  newspaper’  at  the  most  potent  means  of 
mobilising  the  community.41  He  suggested  that  to  safeguard  the  interest 
of  the  community  and  to  give  proper  publicity  to  its  demands,  news- 
papers should  be  started  in  each  district.42 

In  order  to  spread  education  among  the  Jats,  Chhotu  Ram 
helped  establish  a number  of  educational  institutions.  For  example, 
Anglo-Sanskrit  Jat  High  School  at  Rohtak  came  into  being  on  March 
20,  191 3. 43  Jat  Hero’s  Memorial  School  at  Rohtak  was  established  in 
1921.  Later  in  the  wake  of  the  derecognition  of  the  old  Jat  School, 
both  the  institutions  were  merged  into  one.44  Chhotu  Ram  undertook 
frequent  tours  to  further  this  cause.  In  1918,  he  visited  Jodhpur  State 
with  a view  to  collecting  funds  for  the  Jat  School  in  Rohtak  and  to 
awaken  the  Jats  of  Jodhpur  to  the  need  for  education.45  Both  the  press 
and  educational  institutions  were  utilised  for  the  mobilisation  of  the 
dominant  caste. 


37.  J.M.  Hutton,  Caste  in  India  (Delhi,  1963,  4th  Ed.),  p.  37- 

38.  J G.,  June.8,  1921,  p.  3;  February  1941,  p.  1;  March  12,  1941,  p.  1;  November  26, 
1941,  p.  1 ; and  October  29,  1943,  p.  5. 

39.  PLAD,  Voi.XXII,  March  10,  1944,  p.  493  ; also,  R.  Shastri,  op.  cit.,  p.  623. 

40.  PLAD,  Vol.  XXII,  March  10,  1944,  p.  493. 

41.  J-  G.,  January  9,  1917,  p.  4. 

42.  J.  G.,  June  8,  1921,  p.  3. 

43.  R.  Shastri,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-74. 

44.  Ibid.,  pp.  94,  96. 

45.  /.  G.,  April  23,  1918,  p.  6. 
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Other  factors  were  also  helpful  in  this  process  of  mobilisation.  Not 
at  one  with  most  other  castes  in  rural  Haryana,  the  Jats  as  a caste 
tended  to  stick  together.  M.S.  Pradhan  shows  how  their  relations  with 
other  castes  were  marked  by  hostility  and  suspicion,  especially  with 
regard  to  Brahmins,  who  incited  lower  castes  like  chamars,  water- 
carriers,  carpenters,  etc.,  against  the  Jats  and  assumed  their  leadership.49 
In  any  case,  Chhotu  Ram  would  be  the  last  person  to  represent  the 
interests  of  Chamars  and  other  low  castes,  whose  labour,  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  Jats,  the  real  base  of  Chhotu  Ram’s  party,  were  exploiting. 
A significant  feature  of  rural  Haryana,  and  even  more  of  rural  Punjab, 
was  the  indebtedness  of  the  Jats  to  the  money-lending  class  in 
villages.47  This  had  embittered  relations  between  the  two.  The  Punjab 
Land  Alienation  Act,  1900,  intended  to  protect  the  poor  agriculturist 
from  the  Bania  money-lender  of  the  village,  led  to  a curious  situation. 
The  Bania  money-lender  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  rich  agri- 
culturist money-lender.  This  development,  in  its  turn,  brought  the 
rich  among  the  two  castes  in  another  type  of  direct  confrontation  with 
each  other,  this  time  based  on  economic  rivalry.  Chhotu  Ram  utilised 
this  tension  and  antagonism  between  Jats  and  other  castes  to  mobilise 
the  former.  Social  mobility  could  serve  as  an  effective  avenue  of 
organised  politics. 

By  1921,  Chhotu  Ram,  with  his  western  education,  with  his  rural 
base  and  with  affluence  acquired  as  a practising  lawyer  at  Rohtak,  had 
come  to  occupy  very  high  social  status  and  to  wield  considerable  in- 
fluence, though  without  political  power  up  to  1 923. 48  But  he  was 
poised  to  acquire  political  power  too  because  of  his  hold  over  his 
community,  a large  section  of  which  had  been  enfranchised  under  1919 
Reforms  Act  This  could  only  be  done  by  emphasising  the  difference 
between  the  rural  and  urban  strata.  This  weapon  of  ‘Rural  area 
versus  Urban  areas’  forged  by  the  British,  was  already  being  used  by 
Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  through  the  formation  of  ‘Rural  Bloc’  and  the  ‘Rural 

46.  M.S.  Pradhan,  Political  System  of  Jats  of  Northern  India,  p.  41-56  ; also, 
O’Malley,  Modern  India  and  the  East,  ed.  p.  372. 

47.  Calvert  observes  that  the  ratio  of  Punjab  money-lender  to  its  population  was  1 
to  100,  and  in  India  it  was  1 to  367,  almost  4 times  that  of  the  whole  of  India. 
M.  Calvert,  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  the  Punjab , p.  367. 

48.  Note  that  in  1920  in  the  Punjab  Council  elections  from  Jhajjar  and  Sonepat 
districts,  Chhotu  Ram  lost  to  Resaldar  Swaroop  Singh,  cited  in  R.  Shastri, 
op.  cit .,  pp.  98,  102.  It  was  Chhotu  Ram’s  first  attempt  at  fighting  electron  to 
enter  the  Punjab  politics.  The  failure,  perhaps,  convinced  him,  of  the  necessity 
of  organising  a provincial  party  with  strong  local  appeal. 
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Party.’49  Accentuation  of  difference  between  ruralities  and  urbanities 
was  indeed  the  basis  of  formation  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  1923,  the 
co-founders  of  which  were  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  and  Chhotu  Ram. 

The  British  Government  felt  that  the  basis  of  division  between 
rural  and  urban  population  existed  in  India  as  a whole  and  more 
specially  in  the  Punjab.  According  to  the  Census  Report  of  1921, 50  the 
percentage  of  rural  population  was  89.31  percent.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
226  out  of  244  million  people  inhabiting  India  lived  in  villages,51  the 
British  Government  provided  in  the  Reforms  Act  of  1919  for  the  divi- 
sion of  seats  in  the  legislature  between  rural  and  urban  areas.  This 
was  yet  another  aspect  of  the  British  policy  of  ‘Divide  and  Rule.’  This 
distinction  between  Rural  and  Urban  seats  had  a direct  bearing  on  the 
course  of  Punjab  politics  after  1921. 

Montague  Chelmsford  Report  is  worth  perusing  in  this  connec- 
tion.52 The  expectation  was  that  the  ‘Rural  seats’  would  be  filled  in  by 
persons  from  ‘landed  aristocracy’  and  the  ‘small  landed  gentry.’  The 
former  were  the  ‘natural  and  acknowledged  leaders’  of  the  rural  people 
and  ‘conservative  in  their  outlook.’  Their  social  position,  influence  and 
education,  ‘made  them  fit  to  take  a leading  part  in  the  public  affairs.’ 
The  ‘small  landed  gentry’  were  ‘descendents  of  the  farmers  of  Revenue, 
or  younger  sons  of  dependants  of  Captains,  who  received  grants  of  lands 
for  maintenance  or  good  service.’  Already  attached  to  local  and  district 
Boards,  they  were  deemed  as  well  qualified  to  tackle  the  ‘great  mass  of 
rural  questions’  in  the  provincial  legislatures.  Another  innovation  intro- 
duced by  the  Reforms  Act  of  1919  was  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
minority  representation  to  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  consti- 
tuted a substantial  part  of  the  British  Indian  Army  and  the  British 
Government,  was,  therefore,  keen  to  secure  and  retain  the  loyalty  of  the 
Punjab  Sikhs. 

It  was  made  out  in  the  Report  that  ‘the  urban  minorities  could  not 
possibly  represent  the  interest  of  the  peasants  and  the  labouring  classes’, 
and  this  was  trotted  out  as  an  argument  in  justification  of  division  of 
legislative  seats  between  ’urban’  and  ‘rural.’  But  it  would  be  pertinent 
to  ask  whether  the  new  rural  representatives  in  the  Provincial  legislatures 
would  represent  the  interest  of  the  ‘peasant  and  labouring  population’  ? 


49.  A.  Hussain,  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain,  p.  153. 

50.  Urban  population  of  the  Punjab  was  2,212,191  and  Rural  population  was 
18,472,  833,  Census  of  India , 1921. 

51.  Montague  Chelmsford  Report,  1919  (Calcutta,  1918). 
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The  actual  distribution  of  seats  among  different  sections  or  segments 
of  the  population  in  the  Punjab  by  the  Reforms  Act  of  1919  is  most 
revealing.53  In  a house  of  83,  the  rural  Hindus  and  Muslims,  would 
easily  dominate,  especially  with  the  help  of  nominated  members  who 
numbered  22  and  who  were  naturally  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  in  its  turn,  was  to  go  all  out  to  help  and  encourage  the 
‘ruralities.’  Nevertheless,  Chhotu  Ram  kept  on  arguing  for  more  and 
more  representation  for  the  ‘ruralities’51  insisting  that  “balance  was  too 
heavily  in  favour  of  urban  land  areas.”56 

The  general  proposals  of  franchise,58  introduced  under  the  Reforms 
Act  1919,  were  based  upon  the  principles  of  residence  within  the  consti- 
tuency and  the  possession  of  certain  property  qualifications  such  as  pay- 
ment of  a certain  amount  of  land  Revenue,  rent  on  local  rates  in  rural 
— 

52.  Montague  Chelmsford  Report  (Calcutta,  1918),  Dp.1  94-95- 


53.  Punjab  Provincial  Council  — 
General  Urban  Seats 

4 

General  Rural  Se  ats 

14 — 18 

Mohammadan  Urban  Seats 

6 

Rural  Seats 

22—28 

Sikh  Seats 

8-  8 

Land  Holder’s  seat  general 

1 

Mohammadan 

2 

Sikh 

1-  4 

University  Seats 

1—  1 

Commerce  and  Industry 

2—  2 

Representations  by  nominations  Military 

1 

European  and  Anglo  Indian 

2 

Indian  Christian 

2 

Others 

2-  6 

Official  Seats-Ex-Offico 

4 

Nominated 

12—16 

Total  83 

To  this  may  be  added  2 experts  by  the  Governor— Official  and  non-Official— 
Grand  Total  — 85  — Figures  taken  from  W.  A.  J.  Archbold,  Outlines  of  Indian 
Constitutional  History.  Archbold  cites  the  recommendations  of  the  ‘Franchise 
Committee’,  presided  over  by  Lord  Southborough. 

54.  PLCD,  December  20,  1934,  pp.  3350-4. 

55.  Chhotu  Ram  maintained  that  while  the  ratio  of  distribution  of  population 
between  urban  and  rural  in  Punjab  was  1 to  5,  that  of  distribution  of  seats  was 
1 to  3.  “The  injustice  is  quite  obvious”,  he  commented,  PLCD,  December  29, 
1934,  p.  1350. 

56.  Franchise  Committee  Report,  under  Lord  Southborough,  cited  in  Archbold, 
Outlines  of  Indian  Constitutional  History  (London,  1926),  p,  186-8. 
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areas,  and  of  Municipal  rates  in  urban  areas  and  of  income-tax  generally. 
All  retired  and  pensioned  personnel  of  the  Indian  Army,  commissioned 
or  non-commissioned,  were  also  enfranchised.  This  restricted  franchise 
system,  based  on  property  qualifications  and  army  service,  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  rural  rich,  whether  landlords,  rich  peasants  or  agricul- 
turist/money-lenders, whom  the  British  Government  was  keen  to  set  up 
as  a group  to  counter  the  growing  strength  of  the  nationalist  movement 
of  which  the  urban  strata  formed  the  real  backbone. 

Out  of  a population  of  10,447,000  ‘notified  agriculturists’,67  only 
160,000  agriculturists  were  given  the  right  to  vote.58  Thus,  no  more 
than  1.6  percent  of  the  entire  agricultural  population  was  enfranchised 
and  the  total  number  of  electors  w^s  markedly  small.  * 

Punjab  was  supposed  to  be  the  land  of  ‘peasant  proprietors.’  In 
actual  fact  there  was  great  inequality  in  the  size  of  land-holdings.59  The 
actual  figures  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the 
Province  was  owned  by  a very  small  number  of  owners  For  example, 
15.5  percent  of  landowners  possessed  61.3  percent  of  the  total  available 
land;  26.2  percent  possessed  26.6  percent  of  land  and  the  rest,  58.3  per- 
cent of  peasants  possessed  only  12  percent  of  land.  On  an  average,  the 
holdings  for  the  great  majority  of  them  amounted  to  1:8  acres  and  were 


57.  The  Census  of  1921,  gives  the  proportion  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  three 
religious  communities  in  relation  to  the  non-agriculturists  as : — 


Community 

Notified  Tribes 

Not  Notified  Tribes  Total 

Hindus 

2,21 1,000 

4,368,000 

6,579,000 

Muslims 

6,728,000 

4,716,000 

11,444,000 

Sikhs 

1,508,000 

784,000 

2,292,000 

Total 

10,447,000 

10,238,000 

? 20,685,000 

M.  Calvert,  The 

Wealth  and  Welfare  of  the  Punjab,  p.  269. 

58.  Franchise  Committee  Report,  cited  in  Archbold,  gives  the  number  of  Urban 

electors  as  77,000  and  rural  electros  as  160,000. 

59.  Calvert  gives  the  figures  of  land  holding  in  Punjab  as  follows 

: — 

No.  of 

Percentage  of  total 

Land  owned 

Percentage  total 

owners 

number  of  owner 

in  acres 

cultivated  Area 

1— a 625,400 

17.9 

313,000 

about  1 

b 1,428,000 

40.4 

3,20o,000 

11 

2— A 919,000 

26.2 

7,753,000 

26.6 

3— A 313,000 

11.8 

10,300,000 

35.6 

B 121,000 

3.7 

7,452,000 

25.7 

Vide  : H.  Calvert,  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  the  Punjab,  p. 

172. 
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wholly  “uneconomical.”80  Significantly,  the  holders  of  these  small  units 
were  not  qualified  to  vote  under  the  franchise  system  introduced  in  1919. 
The  estimated  total  number  of  landowners  in  the  Punjab  was  about 
3,500,000. 61  The  Reforms  Act  of  1919  enfranchised  only  160,000  land- 
owners,  i.e.,  about  4,5  percent  of  -the  total  land-owners.82  There  was 
thus  a very  heavy  weightage  in  favour  of  the  bigger  land-owners.  These 
were  the  legislators  who  were  supposed  to  represent  the  interest  of  the 
entire  \ easantry  of  the  province.  / 

Chhotu  Ram,  however,  made  out  that  there  was  no  dichotomy 
between  the  interests  of  big  landholders  and  those  of  small  landholders 
in  the  Punjab.68  But  this  was  a pure  myth.  There  was  nothing  in 
cominon  between  the  rich  landlord,  long  turned  into  a money-lender,  and 
the  poor  peasant  who  with  his  small  and  uneconomic  holding  was  a 
peasant  proprietor  in  name  but  a tenant  and  debtor  of  his  bigger  brother, 
the  big  land-lord,  infact.  All  the  same,  the  myth  of  the  ‘identity  of 
interests’  between  the  two,— the  big  landlord  and  the  petty  peasant- 
tenant  was  sedulously  propagated.  The  Punjab  Information  Bureau 
brought  out  a publication  the  18  Monthsof  Provincial  Autonomy, 64  making 
out  that  “more  than  6 lakhs  of  the  smallest  landholders,  stand  in  the 
same  position  and  have  the  same  interest  as  some  of  the  owners  of  biggest 
estates.  These  hard  facts  blur  the  distinction  which  certain  economic 
theorists  in  the  Punjab  try  to  draw  between  the  landowners  and  the 
tenants,  as  if  they  were  mutually  exclusive  classes,  or  between  the  non- 
working  land  magnates  and  the  cultivating  proprietor  of  a small  hold- 
ing.” The  booklet  goes  on  to  add,  “these  facts  also  account  for  another 
peculiarity  of  the  Punjab— the  social  and  political  solidarity  of  agricul- 
turists from  the  big  landlords  that  there  are,  to  the  numerous  peasant 
proprietors  and  the  equally  numerous  tenants  and  agricultural  labourers, 
many  of  the  so-called  scheduled  caste.  It  is  significant  that  in  this  pro- 


60-  Chhotu  Ram  was  aware  of  this  condition.  His  own  estimate  was  also  1.8  acres 
of  land  per  head,  a little  less  than  2 acres.  Speaking  of  agriculturists  income, 
Chhotu  Ram  commented  that,  ‘nothing  will  be  left  with  an  agriculturists/ 
“Such  a population  in  his  estimate,  was  about  90  percent- 
Vide:  PLCD,  Vol.  XXV,  June  28,  1934,  p.  338;  also,  PLCD,  Vo!.  XXIV, 
March  2,  1933- 

61.  M.  Calvert,  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  the  Punjab,  p.  172. 

62-  Franchise  Committee  Report  cited  in  Archbold,  op.cit.,  pp.  186-8. 

63-  PLAD,  Vol.  I,  June  2,  1937,  pp.  949-950. 

64.  18  Months  of  Provincial  Autonomy;  also,  extracts  of  it  given  in  the  Tribune, 
January  12,  1939. 
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vince  the  term  Zanoindar  is  applied  to  all  these  classes,  no  doubt,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  overlap  each  other.” 

These  assertions  of  the  Unionist  Government  meant  only  to  add 
insult  to  injury.  It  was  their  studied  attempt  to  keep  the  scope  of  the 
Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act  severely  limited.  The  so-called  agricul- 
tural labourers,  springing  from  scheduled  castes  were  not  among  the 
favoured  tribes  notified  as  ‘agriculturists.’  The  tenants  were  slightly 
better  off  than  agricultural  labour,  but  there  was  and  could  be  no  social 
or  political  solidarity  among  the  rural  rich  composed  of  big  landholders 
and  agriculturist  money-lender  and  the  tenants  who  were  essentially  an 
exploited  section.  The  Tribune  rightly  commented  in  its  editorial;  “we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  excellent  relations  exist  between  the  landholder 
and  the  Ajsa»...But  the  Kisan  problem  is  there  and  it  will  grow  as  time 
passes.”65  Whatever  the  claims  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party,  the 
fact  that  it  was  a party  born  of,  and  existing  for,  the  rural  rich  could 
hardly  be  hidden, 

The  observations  recorded  by  Sir  Malcolm  Lyall  Darling86  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  composition  of  the  Unionist  party.  After  the 
Reforms  Act  of  1919  had  been  worked  for  about  ten  years,  Darling 
observed  that  the  votes  were  commonly  cast  on  personal  and  tribal 
grounds,  without  references  to  political  questions  and  that  candidates 
must  be  rich,  for  a seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  would  often  cost  Rs. 
10,000  or  even  Rs.  20,000.67  A member  of  the  Punjab  Legislature  was 
reported  to  have  admitted  in  Council  that  he  had  spent  Rs.  28,000  on 
his  election.68  The  emerging  rich  peasant,  therefore,  had  little  chance  of 
entry  iDto  the  legislature.  Darling  goes  on  to  express  his  pious  opinion 
that  “a  special  obligation,  therefore,  rests  with  the  larger  land- owner  to 
guard  his  interest.”69 

Given  special  rural  constituencies,  the  restricted  franchise,  the  high 
cost  of  fighting  elections  and  the  harsh  fact  that  quite  a large  part  of  the 
cultivabable  land  was  with  a small  number  of  big  landlords  who  lorded 
over  the  large  number  of  the  so-called  peasant  proprietors,  who  were 
simultaneously  proprietors  and  tenants,  all  these  facts  made  for  the 
assumption  of  the  Unionist  Party’s  leadership  by  the  small  number  of 


65.  Tribune,  January  12,  1939. 

66.  M.  L.  Darling,  Wisdom  and  Waste  in  the  Punjab  Village. 

67.  Ibid.,  p.  334. 

68.  Civil  and  Miltary  Gazette  of  March  1932,  cited  in  M.L.Darling,  Wisdom  aiui 
Waste,  p.  334. 

69.  Ibid.,  p.  336. 
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educated  rural  elites  who  had  come  to  settle  in  urban  centres  and  who, 
though  a minority  in  towns,  effectively  exploited  their  base  in  the  rural 
areas.70  The  ambition  of  these  people  coincided  with  the  interests  of  the 
British  Government,  which  was  keen  to  create  for  Swaraj  was  becoming 
louder  and  louder  with  the  passage  of  years. 

In  any  case  the  creation  of  rural  constituencies  by  the  Reforms  Act  of 
1919  formed  the  basis  of  the  Unionist  Party.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  anomalies  which  marked  the  appearance  and  the  composition  of  the 
Unionist  Party.  By  no  means  was  it  a party  only  of  ruralities  at  any 
stage.  Indeed  Chhotu  Ram’s  political  mentor,  Fazl-i-Husain,  deli- 
berately refrained  from  emphasising  the  concept  of  urbanities  as  opposed 
to  ruralities 71  Many  Muslim  urbanities  and  ‘non-agriculturists’  were  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Unionist  Party.72  Chhotu  Ram,  of  course,  was 
never  tired  of  insisting  upon  the  dichotomy  between  rural  and  urban 
interest.73  Attacked  for  his  views74  and  repeatedly  asked  to  explain  the 
nature  of  difference  between  urban  and  rural  people,  Chhotu  Ram  said  : 
“difference  is  not  only  in  the  profession  which  they  practice,  but  in  their 
outlook,  in  their  mentality,  in  their  sympathies.”75  This  was  rather  an 
ambiguous  position. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Unionist  party  were  first  defined  in 
their  party  Manifesto  issued  in  1923. 76  The  Indian  National  Congress 
had  already  defined  its  major  objectives  in  relation  to  agriculture,  indus- 


70.  Chhotu  Ram  criticised  the  qualification  laid  down  for  the  rural  candidates  for 
elections  to  the  provincial  legislatures,  that  they  should  be  living  in  their  respec- 
tive constituencies  at  the  time  of  nomination.  He  argued  that  due  to  the  lack  of 
education,  the  best  rural  candidates,  on  account  of  this  condition  were  scored  out. 
This  condition  was  later  withdrawn  vide,  Chhotu  Ram's  letter  to  the  Tribune , 
dated  March  12,  1920,  cited  in  Azim  Hussain,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 10;  also,  Punjab  Press 
Abstract  1920,  p.  1 1 6. 

71.  Fazl-i-Husain  infact  emphasised  that  “no  watertight  division  could  be  made 
“cited  in  A.  Hussain,  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

72.  Azim  Hussain  gives  a long  list  of  the  Muslim  urban  members  in  the  Unionist 
Party,  in  its  initial  years  ; ibid.,  fo  ot  note  page  157. 

73.  PLCD,  Vol.  XXV,  Dec.  20,  1934,  pp.  1350-3. 

74  Chhotu  Ram  replied,  “I  never  said  that  I was  a tiller  of  the  soil  in  my  own 
person.  I made  it  quite  clear  that,  though  I myself  have  never  touched  the 
plough,  I belong  to  a family,  every  single  member  of  which  tills  the  soil  with  his 
own  hands  . , You  cannot  possibly  say  that  because  one  single  member  out  of 
a family  of  15  reports  to  the  profession  of  law,  therefore,  he  ceases  to  represent 
true  interests  of  peasent  proprietors  or  actual  cultivators  of  land’’ vide  : PLCD; 
Vol.  XXVIF,  Nov.  22,  1935,  p.  1090. 

75.  PLCD,  Vol.  XXV,  December  20,  1934,  p.  1354. 
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try,  trade  and  labour,77  and  the  Unionist  had  hardly  anything  significant 
to  offer  to  the  ‘rural  areas’  or  to  the  ‘agriculturists',  whom  they  claimed 
to  represent  except  that  they  promised  ‘to  secure  a fair  distribution  of 
the  burden  of  provincial  taxes’  between  'agriculturists’  on  the  one  hand 
and  other  classes  on  the  other,  and  ‘to  preserve,  the  Punjab  Alienation 
of  Land  Act’  for  the  benefit  of  ‘backward  classes’,  or  of  the  castes  which 
stood  notified  as  ‘agriculturists.’  In  fact  preservation  of  the  Alienation 
of  Land  Act  seemed  to  have  become  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Unionist 
Programme  both  inside  and  outside  the  legislature.  To  Chhotu  Ram, 
all  talk  aimed  against  this  act  sounded  something  like  heresy.78 

The  Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act  1900  was  ostensibly  passed  to 
prevent  agricultural  land  from  passing  out  of  the  hand  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  into  those  of  ‘ Bania  money-lenders.’  But  the  net  result  of  the  act 
was  the  creation  of  another  class  of  agriculturist  money-lenders,  who 
were  more  rapacious  and  exacting  than  the  Bania.79  In  political  terms, 
result  was  the  birth  of  the  Unionist  Party,  which  claimed  to  be  a >party 
of  peasants,  but  which  was  essentially  a political  instruments  fashioned 
out  of,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  newly  created  rural  rich. 

A few  details;  within  a few  years  of  the  passage  of  the  Punjab  Alie- 
nation of  Land  Act,  the  number  of  registered  money-lenders  rose  from 
8,400  in  1902  to  15,000  in  1917.  The  number  shot  up  to  40,000  during 
the  thirties.80  This  was  made  up,  for  the  large  part,  of  agriculturist 
money-lenders81  among  whom  ex-military  men,  the  Sikh  Jats  of  Central 
Punjab  and  the  Hindu  Jats  of  the  district  of  Rohtak,  which  had  sent  large 
number  of  men  to  the  army,  were  very  prominent.82  To  take  a few 
specific  villages : large  parts  of  agricultural  land  belonging  to  statutory 


76.  Union  Manifesto,  1923,  cited  in  Azim  Hussain,  op.  cit , (foot  note)  pp.  154-55. 

77.  Resolution  on  Economic  Policy  and  Programme  (1924-25),  Indian  National 
Congress,  All-India  Congress  Committee  (New  Delhi,  1954). 

78.  PLCD  : Vol.  X,  March  11,  1927,  p.  352  ; also  PLCD,  Vol.  XXV,  November  I, 

1934,  pp.  842-43. 

79.  PLCD,  Vol  XXV,  November  1,  1934,  p.  842  ; also  PLCD  Vol.  XXVII,  Oct-  25. 

1935,  pp.  240-41;  also  M-L.  Darling,  The  Punjab  Peasant  in  Prosperity  and  Debt , 
London  (4th  edi lion),  pp.  195-98- 

80.  M.  Calvert,  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  the  Punjab,  Lahore,  1927,  p.  225. 

81.  Writing  about  1926-27,  Darling  says  that  75%  or  more  of  the  land  mortgaged 
since  passing  of  Land  Alienation  Act  had  been  to  the  agricultural  tribes. 
He  also  makes  a rough  estimate  of  the  religion  complexion  of  the  agriculturists 
money-lenders  as  49%  Hindus,  45%  Sikhs  and  6%  Musalmans.  Darling,  Punjab 
in  Prosperity  and  Debt,  footnote,  p.  198. 

82.  Tribune,  Lahore,  January  12,  1939,  p.  3. 
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Agriculturists’ came  to  be  mortgaged,  during  ten  years  from  1925  to 
1935,  to  statutory  agriculturists,  as  a result  of  debt-decrees  relating  to 
debts  owned  by  the  former  group  of  agriculturists  to  non-agriculturists  in 
villages  of  than  a Khurd/Thanna  Kalan,  Panchi  Jatan,  Roorki,  Ausaudha 
Siwan  and  Ausaudha  Todran  in  Rohtak  District.  A large  amount  of  mort- 
gage money  was  involved  in  these  cases.83  Again,  between  1932  and  1934 
alone  in  five  cases  in  Rohtak  District,84  the  civil  courts  allowed  the  sale 
of  the  agricultural  land  to  satisfy  debt  decrees85  and  this  land  was  pur- 
chased in  auction  by  the  affluent  section  of  agriculturists  In  fact,  the 
mortgages  and  sales  of  land  increased  in  the  whole  of  Punjab  between 
1902-3  to  1925-26  86 


All  this  went  to  augment  the  size  of  holdings  of  the  rich 
agriculturists  who,  and  not  the  small  cultivators,  were,  thus,  the  real 
beneficiaries  of  the  Alienation  of  Land  Act.  The  rich  agriculturists, 
therefore,  upheld  this  act  and  were  loyal  towards  the  creators  of  this 
act.  Chhotu  Ram,  in  fact,  invented  ingenious  arguments  to  defend  the 
new  class  of  village  money-lenders,  which  came  into  being  as  a 
result  of  the  Alienation  of  Land  Act.  He  argued  that  the  small  land- 
holders could,  after  all,  always  buy  back  their  lands  and  the 
agriculturist  money-lenders  would  be  more  sympathetic  than  non- 
agriculturist  money-lender,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  unlike  the 
non-agriculturist  money-lender,  the  “agriculturist  money-lender  was  not 
a shop-keeper,  middleman,  and  creditor”  all  rolled  into  one.  He 
claimed  that  the  agriculturist  money-lander  did  not  use  ‘tricky  means 
and  sharp  methods  like  making  false  entries  in  his  account  books.’87 


83.  Nawab  Muzafar  Khan,  Member  of  Revenue,  gave  out  the  following  details,  to 
Sir  Chhotu  Ram,  regarding  villages  of  Thanna  Khurd,  Thanna  Kalan,  Panchi 
Jatan,  Roorkee,  Ausaudha  Siwan  and  Ausaudha  Todran  in  the  district  of  Rohtak. 
Land  amounting  to  1.65;  125,46;  4.14;  1 10;  38;  17.87  and  33.50  was  mortgaged 
respectively  during  1925-35).  In  terms  of  money  Rs.  220,26638,  1120,33395, 
1936,  4159,  and  6095  respectively.  PLCD,  Vol.  XXVII,  October  25,  1935,  p.  240. 

84.  Rohtak  District  has  been  taken  as  Chhotu  Ram  belonged  to  Rohtak  District, 
had  his  lucrative  law  practice  here,  and  also  made  it  the  base  of  his  political 
career. 


85. 

86. 


87. 


PLCD,  Vol-  XXV,  January  26,  1934,  p.  695- 

Figures  taken  from  Calvert,  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  the  Punjab  (Lahore, 
1936),  pp.  266-7. 


Year 

1902-3  to  1905-6 
1916-17  to  1920-21 
1921-22  to  1925-26 
PLCD,  Vol.  XXV,  Oct- 


Sale  in  acres 

150.000 

160.000 
173,000 

i,  1934,  pp.  842-48. 


Mortgage  in  acres 

190.000 

260.000 
294,000 
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Since  the  ‘agriculturists’  of  the  Punjab  belonged  to  different 
religious  complexions,  it  was  found  essential  to  take  a non-communal 
stand.  Chhotu  Ram  was  aware  of  this.  He  said  that,  for  a united  front 
among  the  Zamindars,  he  must  give  up  his  Communalism,  which  was 
a natural  corollary  to  his  being  a fairly  bigoted  Arya  Samajist.88 
He  was  never  tired  of  claiming  a ‘non-communal’  character  for  the 
party.89  He  said  that  communalism  had  no  place  in  his  political  creed. 
“I  do  not  stand  either  for  Hindu  rights  or  Muslim  rights.  My  creed 
stands  on  the  basis  of  common  secular  and  economic  interest”,  he 
declared  in  the  Punjab  Council.90  But  Chhotu  Ram’s  professions,  in 
this  connection,  were  far  removed  from  facts.  Whatever  their  approach 
in  theory,  in  practice,  the  Unionists  could  never  rise  above  constitu- 
tional communalism.  In  addition  to  the  ‘agricultural’  approach,  they 
continued  to  rely  on  communalism  claiming  to  speak  for  their  separate 
‘communal  interests.’ 

That  the  basis  of  the  Unionist  Party  was  communalism  comes  out 
not  in  their  manifesto  of  1923,  but  in  the  requests  and  demands  of  the 
Unionist  leaders  themselves.  Time  and  again,  Chhotu  Ram  appealed 
to  the  British  Government  to  do  justice  to  ‘Hindu  agriculturist’  as 
compared  to  Muslim  agriculturist  and  Sikh  agriculturist  in  the  matter 
of  recruitment  to  government  services.  He  seldom  spoke  on  behalf 
of  Muslim  and  Sikh  agriculturists  in  such  matters  and  left  them  to 
voice  their  own  demands  which  they  loudly  did  91  The  Government, 
Chhotu  Ram  maintained,  reserved  seats  for  the  Muslim  and  Sikh 
agriculturists  on  the  ground  of  their  educational  backwardness,  but 
not  ih  the  case  of  Hindu  agriculturist,  although  they  were  equally 
backward.92  Some  of  the  examples  given  by  Chhotu  Ram  there  : 

1.  In  Legislative  Council,  he  gave  figures  to  show  the  inadequate 


88.  Chhotu  Ram’s  Speech  1942,  The  Panjab  Past  and  Present,  Vol.  V,  Part  I, 
April  1971. 

89.  PLCD,  Vol.  XIV,  September  20,  1929,  p.  240;  PLCD,  Vol.  XVIII,  March  4, 
1931,  p.  116. 

90.  PLCD,  Vol-  XU,  March  21,  1929,  p.  1037. 

91.  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain,  the  co-founder  of  the  Unionist  Party  made  a strong  plea 
for  the  Muslims  only.  For  details  see  Mian  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain’s  paper,  titled 
Punjab  Politics  by  a ‘Punjabee’,  read  in  all  India  Muslim  conference  in  Delhi, 
in  February  1936,  reprinted  in  the  Panjab  Past  and  Present,  April  1971. 

92.  PLCD,  Vol.  XXIII,  March  1933,  p.  559;  also  Punjab  Press  Abstracts, 
1920,  p.  85. 
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seats83  given  to  the  Hindu  agriculturists,  among  the  Qanoongos 
in  Ambala  district  despite  their  constituting  the  majority  of 
the  population. 

2.  In  a letter  to  Nawab  Muzzafar  Khan,  one  of  the  executive 
councillors,  in  charge  of  the  Revenue  department,  Chhotu  Ram 
wrote  on  January  15,  1935,  to  protest  against  the  increasing 
recruitment  of  Muslims  and  decreasing  recruitment  of  the  Hindu 
‘Zamindars’  in  Haryana  region,  giving  figures  relating  to  position 
obtaining  in  1927-1935.94 

3.  Chhotu  Ram’s  letter  of  January  18,  1935,  to  the  Inspector-General 
of  Punjab  Police  is  even  more  revealing  in  this  connection.  He 
complained  about  Muslim  dominance  in  the  Police  Department  of 
the  Province.93  Several  other  instances  of  such  repeated  demands 
made  by  Sir  Chhotu  Ram  may  be  taken.95  All  of  them  show  that 
Chhotu  Ram  was  guided  by  communal  considerations.  In  fact, 
Chhotu  Ram  went  on  to  claim  a distinct  and  separate  identity  for 
the.  Hindu  Zamindar,  such  as  given  to  the  Muslims  and  Sikhs. 
This  claim  for  ‘separate  representation’  was  in  Chhotu  Ram’s 
opinion,  stronger  than  either  that  of  the  Muslims  or  the  Sikhs.97 
The  claim,  if  granted,  would  have  enormously  helped  Chhotu  Ram 
and  his  Hindu  lieutenants  in  their  political  life,  for  Hindu 
agriculturists  outnumbered  all  the  non-agriculturist  Hindus  in  the 
province  except  the  menials,98  and  the  menials  had  little  chance 


93. 


94, 


Ambala  Division  : 
Population 
Hindus  68% 

Muslims  27% 
Sikhs  5% 


Total  Seats  Seats  to  agriculturists 

41  Hindus  22 

45  Muslims  37 

7 Sikhs  5 


Prepared  from  figures  given  in  PLCD.,  Vol.  XXVI,  March  11,  1935,  p.  452t3. 
Chhotu  Ram’s  letter  to  Nawab  Muzzafar  Khan,  the  Revenue  Minister,  January 
15,  1935,  gave  the  following  figures  : — 

1927  1935 


Engineers  6 Hindu  Zamindars  out  of  106  3 out  of  97 

Dy.  Collector  2 Hindus  Zamindars  out  of  27  1 out  of  35 

Ziledar  12  Hindu  Zamindars  out  of  197  16  out  of  237 

Cited  in  Shastri,  op.cit.,  pp  403-4. 

95.  The  figures  given  in  the  letter  were 

Policemen— Muslims  14.1%,  Sikhs  7.7%,  Hindus  17.7%. 

Sub  Inspectors  of  Police  : Muslims  64-5%,  Sikhs  14.6%,  Hindus  20.9%. 

Cited  in  R.  Shastri,  op.cit,,  p.  405. 

96.  PLCD,  Vol-  XXIII,  March  2,  1933,  pp.  175-6.  97.  Ibid.,  p.  559. 

98.  M.  Calvert,  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  the  Punjab  (Lahore,  1933,  2nd  Ed.),  p.  28. 
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of  becoming  prospective  voters  under  the  British  system  of 
representation  based  on  property  qualification,  education,  etc. 

In  any  case,  the  Unionist  Party,  though  secular  in  profession,  was 
communal  in  a practice.  Its  claim  that  its  basis  was  the  community  of 
economic  interest  among  Muslim,  Hindu  and  Sikh  ‘Zamindars’  had 
hardly  any  weight.  After  all,  the  demands  mentioned,  related  to  those 
spheres  in  which  economically  ‘backward  class’  had  no  compition 
among  themselves.  The  demands  made  by  Chhotu  Ram  and  other 
Unionists  were  an  echo  of  the  interests  of  the  emerging  middle  classes 
from  among  the  rural  rich.  The  resentment  shown  by  the  affected 
classes  was  an  indication  of  this  competition  provided  by  the  demands 
of  the  Unionists."  Consequently,  such  politics  could  be  used  to  divert 
attention  away  from  the  national  struggle  and  also  this  agrarian 
class  struggle. 

Socially,  politically  and  economically,  Chhotu  Ram  could  have  only 
a conservative  approach.  The  Section,  on  whose  political  support 
he  depended,  determined  for  him  the  actual  course  of  his  political 
and  his  mode  of  functioning.  Given  the  limited  franchise,  he  had  to 
depend  on  retired  army  men  and  the  better  off  sections  of  ‘statutory 
agriculturists’,  who  from  among  themselves  formed  the  rural 
leadership  of  the  time,  were  loyal  to  the  British  Government  and 
were  socially  very  conservative. 

Chhotu  Ram,  certainly  assumed  the  posture  of  a champion  of 
‘have  nots’  in  the  province  and  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
‘poor  down-trodden  peasant’,  coining  suitable  slogans,  such  as 
“ Be-chara  (helpless)  Zamindar ”,  and  “Political  untouchables  of  the 
Punjab ”,  etc.,  etc.  Portraying  the  miserable  plight  of  the  poor  peasant, 
he  made  a powerful  plea  for*  the  improvement  of  his  economic 
condition.100  He  also  spoke  of  his  “deep  and  passionate  love  for  the 
Jat  tribe.”101  These  were,  however,  words  of  a shrewd  educated  man 


99.  Raja  Narendra  Nath,  complained  of  the  ‘notified  agricultural  tribes’  infilterating 
into  professions  other  than  their  own.  The  non-agriculturists  on  the  other  hand 
were  debarred  from  taking  to  agriculture.  The  Modern  Review,  Vol.  XV, 
January  1939,  Punjab  Agrarian  Laws  and  their  Economic  and  Constitutional 
Bearing  by  Raja  Narendra  Nath,  pp.  28-9. 

100.  A series  of  articles  by  Sir  Chhotu  Ram  titled  Be-chara  Zamindar  (helpless 
agriculturist)  appeard  in  the  Jat  Gazette  and  also  in  a booklet  form,  and  extr- 
acts of  it  are  in  R.  Shastri,  op.cit,  pp.  390-98. 

101.  Chhotu  Ram’s  Speech,  The  Panjab  Past  and  Present , Vol.  V,  Part  I, 
April  1971. 
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with  political  ambitions,  and  mere  words  did  not  make  him  a represen- 
tative of  the  poor  peasant,  too  busy  in  eking  out  his  livlihood  from 
his  uneconomic  holding  and  also  too  ignorant  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  province.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
Chhotu  Ram’s  appeal  to  caste  and  tribal  sentiments  endeared  him  to 
the  Jats  and  secured  for  him  the  general  following  of  the  single 
majority  community  of  the  Haryana  region,  whicti  enabled  him  to 
speak  with  authority  in  the  Unionist  Party.  But  in  actual  fact, 
Chhotu  Ram,  a big  land-owner  himself,102  was  the  champion  and 
benefactor  of  the  richer  sections  of  the  land-owming  class  of  the 
Punjab  and  the  retired  men  from  the  British  Indian  army. 

A political  party  formed  out  of  a selective  body  of  castemen,  living 
in  towns,  and  rich  agriculturists,  claiming  to  represent  the  rural  areas, 
was  founded  in  the  shape  of  the  Unionist  Party.  Such  a body  could 
speak  of  no  wider  interest  than  their  own,  It  could  neither  be  mass- 
based  nor  national. 


102.  Quite  apart  from  the  piece  of  ancestral  agricultural  land  in  his  native  village, 
Garhi  Sampla,  he  got  from  the  British  Government  two  subsiantial  land  grants, 
the  first  of  100  acres  in  1919  with  the  title  of  Rai  Sahib  and  the  second,  again 
of  100  acres,  alongwith  the  title  of  Rai  Bahadur  as  a part  of  grants  sanctioned 
in  the  Punjab  in  1931. 
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The  Akali  Movement,  which  originated  with  the  Sikh  reformers’ 
belief  that  their  religious  places  were  being  mismanaged  and  misused 
by  their  hereditary  custodians,  took  a decisive  turn  after  the  tragedy  of 
Nankana  in  which  over  1 30  Akali  reformers  were  done  to  death  by 
Mahant  Narain  Das  and  the  mercenaries  hired  by  him.  The  tragedy 
of  Nankana  and  the  subsequent  policy  of  repression  inaugurated  by 
the  Punjab  Government  proved  a turning  point  in  the  brief  history  of 
the  Akali  Movement  and  also  in  the  British  Government’s  policy  towards 
the  Sikhs.  Local  officials’  support  to  Mahant  Narain  Das  and  other 
hereditary  priests,  their  responsibility  for  the  massacre  of  the  Akalis 
at  Nankana  and  the  efforts  of  the  judiciary  to  protect  the  vested  in- 
terests convinced  the  Akali  leadership  that  the  Government  was  at  the 
back  of  the  vested  interests  in  the  Sikh  shrines.  After  having  realised 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  oust  the  corrupt  and  undesirable  Mahants 
and  other  priests  till  the  Government  was  compelled  to  give  up  its 
support  to  them,  the  Akalis  now  broadened  the  scope  of  their  initial 
struggle  for  Gurdwara  reform.  After  ensuring  active  co-operation  and 
support  from  the  nationalist  press,  the  Indian  National  Congress  and 
other  nationalist  forces  in  the  country  the  Akalis  now  launched  a two- 
pronged struggle  directed  against  the  Mahants,  priests  and  other  vested 
interests  in  the  Sikh  shrines  on  the  one  hand  and  against  their  sup- 
porters, the  British  officials  in  the  Punjab  on  the  other.  Under  the  new 
programme  of  non-violent  non-co-operation,  which  received  the  bless- 
ings of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  other  nationalist  leaders,  the  Akali  struggle 
against  the  foreign  Government  became  a synonym  for  struggle  for  re- 
form in  the  Sikh  shrines. 

In  the  present  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  different 
stages  of  the  British  Government’s  policy  towards  the  Akali  Movement 
on  the  basis  of  fresh  evidence  found  in  the  secret  official  papers  and  the 
private  papers  of  Lord  Reading,  General  Birdwood,  Malcolm  Hailey  and 
others  available  at  the  India  Office  Library,  London,  and  other  places. 

The  Punjab  Government’s  policy  towards  the  Akali  Movement 


* Department  of  History,  S.G-T.B.  Khalsa  College  (University  of  Delhi),  Delhi. 
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had  al  least  four  marked  phases.  In  the  first  place  the  Government 
seems  to  have  failed  either  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  or 
consciously  or  unconsciously  chose  to  adopt  a policy  of  non-interference. 
This  is  the  impression  that  one  can  form  on  the  basis  of  a study  of 
the  long  correspondence  that  was  going  on  between  the  Government 
of  India  (in  the  Home  Political  Department)  and  the  Government  of 
the  Punjab  with  regard  to  their  policy  towards  the  Akali  Movement.1 
When  the  Viceroy  of  India  called  for  an  explanation  from  the  autho- 
rities in  the  Punjab  for  their  failure  to  intervene  in  the  Nankana  affair 
and  thus  to  avert  the  tragedy  that  followed,  the  Punjab  Government 
tried  to  defend,  its  stand  on  the  plea  that  intervention  in  the  religious 
affairs  of  a ‘sensitive  community’  was  undesirable.  This  attitude  of 
the  Punjab  Government  was  further  explained  by  John  Maynard  in  a 
note  dated  January  15,  1921, 2 in  which  he  stated  that  the  question 
was  one  between  the  persons  claiming  and  the  persons  having  the 
possession.  The  Government,  he  said,  did  not  accept  the  responsibility 
of  ‘Maintaining  the  status  quo.’ 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  reform,  the  Government  was  anxious  to 
avoid  doing  anything  “which  might  drive  the  Sikhs  generally,  who  had 
as  a body  behaved  most  loyally  during  the  war,  into  anything  like 
opposition  to  the  Government.3  Apart  from  the  fear  of  the  loyal  Sikhs 
being  driven  away,  there  were  other  factors  at  the  national  level  which 
compelled  the  Government  to  adopt  such  a line  of  action.  Important 
sections  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  in  the  Punjab  had,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  respective  leaders,  united  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  Government.  The  Khilafat  question  had  alienated  the  Muslim  sup- 
port to  the  Government  and  the  Punjab  had  favourably  responded  to 
the  non-violent  non-co  operation  call  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.4 

In  the  Sikh  politics,  the  extremists,  who  dominated  the  newly 
formed  Central  Sikh  League,  were  in  favour  of  union  with  the  Congress 
and  the  Khilafat  leaders  over  the  issue  of  non-co-operation  movement 
launched  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  At  this  juncture  the  Government 
could  not  afford  to  alienate  the  moderates  in  the  Sikh  community  who 
had  been  its  consistent  supporters.  The  authorities  in  the  Punjab  argued 


1.  See  for  details  “Notes  on  the  present  Akali  Situation  with  suggestions  for  future 
policy.”  Hai/ey  Papers,  Mss-  Eur  E 220/7-A,  India  Office  Library,  London. 

2.  File  No.  179-11/1922,  Home-Poll.,  National  Archives  of  India,  New  Delhi  (Hence- 

forth N.A.I.).  3.  Ibid. 

4.  Resolution  of  the  Sikh  League  Amritsar,  at  the  British  Museum,  London  ; C.I.D. 
reports  in  file  459/1921,  Home-Poll-,  N.A.I. 
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that  under  such  circumstances  they  could  ill  afford  to  offend  the  Sikh 
community  by  interfering  in  their  religious  places  by  sending  the  police 
or  army  at  Nankana. . And  again  for  similar  reasons  the  authorities 
did  not  make  any  attempt  to  restore  the  status  quo  disturbed  by  the 
reformers  when  they  took  possession  of  the  Akal  Takhat  Bunga,  Amrit- 
sar, Babe-di-Ber,  Sialkot,  Panja  Sahib,  at  Hasan  Abdal,  Sacha  Sauda 
at  Sheikhupura  and  others  gurdwaras  oflessers  historical  Significance.5 

It  was  only  after  the  Akali  Jathas’  attempts  to  take  possession  of 
the  Durbar  Sahib,  Tarn  Taran,  and  consequent  bloodshed  there  that 
a rethinking  began  in  the  official  circles  over  the  earlier  policy  of  non- 
interference, But  still  the  matter  was  not  considered  urgent  enough  to 
warrant  any  extraordinary  measures.  However,  it  was  the  tragedy  of 
Nankana  which  brought  about  a marked  change  in  the  situation  and 
proved  a turning  point  both  in  the  history  of  the  Akali  Movement  as 
also  in  the  British  policy  towards  it.6 

The  tragedy  of  Nankana.  was  an  eye-opener  both  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Punjab  and  the  higher  authorities  in  Delhi  and  London. 
Failure  of  the  local  officials  to  take  necessary  measures  of  precaution 
to  prevent  the  deplorable  loss  of  life  was  a subject  of  censure  in  the 
Home-Political  Department  of  the  Government  of  India.7  In  a note 
dated  June  6,  1922,  C.W.G.  Wyne,  Member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council 
observed  that  “when  the  Punjab  and  especially  the  Sikh  districts  were 
seething  with  excitement  with  definite  information  that  an  attack  was 
contemplated  on  Nankana  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  prudent 
course  would  have  been  to  take  precautionary  measures  and  to  have 
posted  police.8  The  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Punjab  Government  tried 
his  best  to  convince  the  authorities  in  Delhi  that  “non-intervention  was 
the  best  and  the  only  suitable  policy  under  these  circumstances.” 
But  the  explanation  failed  to  convince  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  controversy  ended  finally  by  the  Government  of  India  Officials 
throwing  the  whole  blame  on  the  authorities  in  the  Punjab. 

The  Government  of  India’s  censure  of  the  Punjab  Government’s 
policy  of  non-intervention  “as  also  the  criticism  of  the  Punjab  officials 


5.  See  for  a detailed  account  the  present  author's  paper  Official  Involvement  in 
the  Nankana  Tragedy  read  at  seventh  Punjab  History  Conference,  September 
1972,  proceeding,  pp.  189-96, 

6.  File  No.  179-11/1922,  Home-Poll.,  N.A.I. 

7.  Ibid. 

8-  Ibid. 
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by  the  native  press  for  their  involvement  in  the  Nankana  tragedy  seems 
to  have  set  the  Punjab  Government  athinking.  It  began  to  feel  that 
it  could  not  longer  keep  quite  and  neutral  in  what  it  so  for  believed 
“to  be  the  religious  affair  of  a sensitive  community,’’9  unless  it  was 
prepared  to  face  further  censure  on  account  of  neglect  of  primary  duty 
of  the  executive  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Now  onward  a marked 
change  is  noticeable  in  the  Punjab  Government’s  policy  towards  the 
Akali  Movement  and  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  legislative  measure 

In  the  second  phase  we  notice  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  Punjab 
Government  to  bring  forth  an  immediate  legislative  measure  to  solve 
the  outstanding  disputes  and  to  check  the  growing  unrest  among  the 
Sikh  community  in  general  and  the  Sikh  soldiers  in  particular  over  the 
question  of  Gurdwara  reform.  The  Government  realised  that  the 
existing  law  was  not  sufficiently  quick  and  inexpensive  to  grant  relief 
to  the  Sikh  masses,  and  the  circumstances  were  forcing  them  to  take 
law  into  their  own  hands.  Speaking  in  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council 
Mian  Fazl-i-Husain  admitted  that  “there  had  been  a considerable  dis- 
satisfaction amongst  the  Sikh  community  so  far  as  the  management  of 
the  Gurdwaras  is  concerned.”10 

Anxiety  of  the  Punjab  Government  officials  resulted  into  some 
serious  attempts  at  providing  a suitable  legislation  for  the  control  of  the 
Sikh  shrines.  Realising  that  the  enactment  of  a formal  legislation  was  a 
long  process  and  in  the  absence  of  an  early  legislation  more  reformers 
were  forcibly  occupying  the  shrines,  the  Government  of  the  Punjab 
requested  the  Governor-General  of  India  for  the  promulgation  of  an 
ordinance  in  March  1921. 11  Under  the  Provisions  of  the  ordinance,  a 
three-man  Judicial  Commission  was  set  up  to  immediately  go  into  all  the 
cases  of  disputes  over  Gurdwara  management.  But  this  was  a rough  and 
ready  way  of  dealing  with  the  emergent  situation  and  there  still  was  the 
need  to  have  a regular  legislation  on  the  subject  in  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Akali  reformers.  Accordingly  a draft  of  the  Sikh 
Gurdwaras  and  Shrines  Bill  was  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ing Sikh  members  and  the  S G.P.C.  and  introduced  in  the  Punjab  Legis- 
lative Council  on  April  5,  1921. 12  But  as  there  were  serious  differnces 
of  opinion  between  the  Sikh  representatives  and  the  Government  over 
certain  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  measure  had  to  be  postponed  inde- 


9.  Punjab  Legislative  Council  Proceedings,  March  1921. 

10.  Extract  from  Mian  Fazl-i-Husain’s  speech,  PLC  Proceedings,  March  1921. 

11.  PLC  Proc.  March  1921. 

12.  The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  April  7, 1921. 
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finitely.1®  During  the  interval  between  the  postponement  of  the  Bill  in 
April  1921,  and  its  re-introduction  in  September  the  nationalist  papers 
propaganda  that  “the  contemplated  legislation  would  take  away  from 
the  reformers  what  they  had  already  got  through  agitation,”14  greatly 
changed  the  situation.  Thus  when  the  Bill  again  came  for  consideration 
before  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  in  September  1921,  Sikh  M.L.C.s 
refused  to  lend  their  support  to  the  measure.  The  Government  seems 
to  have  realised  the  futility  of  enacting  a legislation  for  the  Sikhs  with- 
out their  support  and,  therefore,  the  Bill  had  to  be  finally  abandoned  on 
the  November  10,  1921. 15 

In  the  third  phase  of  the  British  policy  towards  the  Akali  Movement, 
the  Government  in  the  Punjab  launched  a two-pronged  attack  on  the 
reformers  — (i)  winning  the  moderates  with  promises  of  a ‘more  suit- 
able legislation’  and  (ii)  suppressing  the  extremists  with  strong  measu- 
res. This  new  policy  of  repression  resulted  into  a long  confrontation 
between  the  Government  and  the  Akalis  first  during  the  Akali  agitation 
over  the  Keys  Affair16  and  later  during  their  non-violent  struggle  at 
Guru-Ka  Bagh  and  Jaito. 

Punjab  officials’  action  in  taking  over  the  Keys  of  a part  of  the 
Golden  Temple,  Amritsar,  seems  to  have  been  in  keeping  with  the 
Government  of  India’s  advice  that  the  Punjab  Government  shold  be 
more  firm  in  dealing  with  the  Sikh  situation.  For  example,  W.  H. 
Vincent,  a major  critic  of  the  weak  policy  of  the  Punjab  Government 
observed,  “I  believe  myself  we  should  find  the  Sikh  situation  easier  to 
deal  with  if  the  Punjab  Government  were  firmer  about  it  ...  it  would 
lead  to  serious  trouble  if  nothing  is  done.  ...”17  In  order  to  tell  the 
higher  authorities  that  it  was  capable  of  strong  action,  the  Punjab 
Government  now  came  forward  with  a new  policy  of  repression  in  con- 
tradiction to  its  earlier  policy  of  conciliation.  Thus  when  the  Govern- 
ment noticed  that  the  Akali  agitation  over  the  Keys  affair  was  adding  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Akali  Movement,  it  thought  of  “giving  a severe 

13.  Official  proclamation  made  in  the  P.  L.  C.,  April  1921. 

14.  The  Khalsa  Akhbar , combined  issue  April  18-25,  1921. 

15.  Statement  of  Sir  John  Maynard,  Home  Member,  Punjab,  in  file  No.  944/1921, 
Home-Political,  National  Archives  of  India,  New  Delhi. 

16.  A bunch  of  53  keys  of  the  Toshakhana  of  the  Golden  Temple,  Amritsar,  was 
taken  away  from  Sardar  Sunder  Singh  Ramgarhia,  the  manager  of  the  temple.  On 
this  the  Akalis  launched  a powerful  agitation  known  as  the  agitation  of  the  Keys 
Affair.  See  for  detailed  account  author’s  paper  on  the  subject  presented  to  the 
36th  session  of  the  Indian  History  Congress,  Aligarh,  Dec.  30,  1975. 

17.  Vincent’s  note  dated  Nov.  17,  1922,  File  459/1921,  Home  Poll.,  N.  A.  I. 
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rebuff  to  the  increasing  movement  of  non-co-operation  in  the  province 
by  ordering  the  prosecution  of  prominent  leaders  of  the  movement.”16 
As  a result  Baba  Kharak  Singh,  Master  Tara  Singh,  Jaswant  Singh 
Jhabal,  Amar  Singh  Jhabal,  Mangal  Singh  and  other  important  Akali 
leaders  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.19 
Contrary  to  the  official  calculations,  this  action  of  the  Government, 
instead  of  weakening  the  movement,  added  further  to  its  popularity. 
And  when  the  Government  noticed  that  “the  agitation  was  spreading 
fastly  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  central  districts”20  and  the  Sikh  soldiers 
in  the  Indian  army  were  being  badly  affected,  it  thought  of  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  To  begin  with  the  Government  tried  to  app- 
oint a new  Sarbrah 21  and  on  finding  that  no  Sikh  was  prepared  to  accept 
this  office  it  thougt  of  appointing  a committee  of  moderate  Sikhs  to  take 
over  the  keys  from  the  Government.  But  as  the  S.G.P.C.  had  already 
passed  a resolution  saying  that  no  Sikh  should  agree  to  any  arrangement 
about  the  restoration  of  the  keys  unless  and  until  all  the  persons  arrested 
in  this  connection,  including  Pandit  Dina  Nath  and  other  Congressmen, 
were  released  unconditionally,22  the  moderate  Sikhs  dared  not  accept  the 
keys.  According  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  : 

“The  Government  in  the  Punjab  was  in  a real  dilema.  If  it  re- 
leases the  Sikhs  it  would  be  ridiculed  and  the  strength  of  the  Sikhs 
will  increase  two-fold.  If  it  does  not  release  them,  their  strength  will 
increase  ten-fold.  It  must,  therefore,  decide  whether  it  would  be 
wiser  for  it  to  allow  the  Sikhs  strength  to  increase  ten  times  or  to 
release  the  Sikh  prisoners  and  be  laughed  at  taking  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  the  strength,  of  the  Sikhs  will  then  only  be  doubled.”23 
And  the  Government  of  the  Punjab  followed  the  first  alternative, 
i.e.,  releasing  the  Sikhs  unconditionally  and  allowing  them  and  others 
to  laugh  at  the  folly  of  its  action.  When  it  found  that  no  one  was 
coming  forth  to  receive  the  keys,  a Gazetted  officer  was  sent  to  deliver 
the  keys  personally  to  Baba  Kharak  Singh  in  a specially  arranged  Diwan 
at  the  Akal  Takhat.  This  action  was  described  by  a contemporary  Euro- 


18.  Note  by  H.  D.  Craik,  dated  November  26,  1921,  ibid. 

19.  The  Akali,  dated  December  2,  1921. 

20.  C.I.D  report  dated  December  13,  1921,  in  file  No,  449/1921,  quoted  before. 

21.  Since  the  Sarbrah  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  this  office  became  so 
unpopular  that  no  Sikh  was  prepared  to  accept  this  in  the  face  of  popular 
opposition  from  the  Sikh  masses  and  the  nationalist  press. 

22.  Collected  Works  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  170 

23.  Ibid.,  pp.  208-09. 
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pean  writer  as  ‘the  most  shameful  defeat’  of  the  bureaucracy24  while  the 
nationalist  leaders  described  the  Akali  victory  as  the  first  victory  of  the 
forces  of  Indian  nationalists,  Mahatma  Gandhi  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Baba  Kharak  Singh  : 

“First  battle  for  India’s  Freedom  won.  Congratulation.”25 

While  the  unconditional  release  of  the  Akali  prisoners  and  others 
connected  with  the  Keys  affair  greatly  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  auth- 
orities in  the  Punjab,  the  incident  provided  the  S.G.P  C.  a good  opportu- 
nity to  carry  its  anti-Government  propaganda  to  the  Sikh  soldiers  in 
the  Indian  army  and  also  to  the  Sikh  peasantry  in  the  villages.  Increas- 
ing influence  of  the  extremists  and  the  non-co-operators  in  the  Akali 
politics  greatly  worried  the  authorities.  The  Viceroy  of  India  and  other 
members  of  his  Council  greatly  criticised  the  action  of  the  Punjab  Gove- 
rnment and  advised  it  to  launch  a more  vigorous  attack  on  the  Akali 
leadership  and  to  restore  its  lost  prestige  in  the  province.26  W.H.  Vincent 
commented  that  the  Punjab  Government  seemed  to  have  no  policy  except 
tiding  over  the  difficulty  and  suggested  “to  proclaim  the  Akali  Dal  [as 
unlawful]  and  disperse  by  the  use  of  force  many  meetings  together  with 
the  prosecution  of  leaders ...  ”27  S.P.O.  Donnel  pointed  out  to  the 
need  for  effective  disarmament  of  the  Akali  Jathas  and  enforcement  of 
the  law  with  in  regard  to  the  illegal  activities  of  the  Akali  reformers.28 

The  suggestions  of  the  Viceroy  and  other  members  of  his  Council 
became  the  basis  for  the  Punjab  Government’s  new  policy  of  further 
repression  of  the  Akali  reformers.  In  a letter  dated  February  23, 
1922,  instructions  were  seDt  to  all  the  Deputy  Commissioners  in  the 
province  stating  that  the  release  of  the  Akali  prisoners  had  been  mis- 
understood and  desiring  that  the  Akalis  should  be  brought  to  their 
senses  by  strictly  enforcing  the  law  and  order.29  In  the  letter  the  Deputy 
Commissioners  were  further  told  that  they  could  use  all  types  of  force 
including  firing  to  break  the  Akali  Jathas  and  to  institute  proceedings 
against  the  Akalis  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  shrines  through  agi- 
tational means.  It  was  this  new  policy  of  repression  which  encouraged 


24.  Komma,  “The  Sikh  Situation  in  the  Punjab”,  Fortnightly  Review,  London, 
Sept.,  1923. 

25.  Ganda  Singh  (Ed.),  Confidential  Papers  of  the  Akali  Movement,  p.  11. 

26.  File  No.  179-11/1922,  Home-Poll.,  N.A.I. 

27.  Note  dated  February  18,  1922,  459-11/1922,  Home-Poll.,  N.A.I. 

28.  Ibid. 

29.  Letter  dated  Feb.  23,  1922,  from  Wilson  Johnston,  Secretary,  Home,  Punjab,  in 
file  No.  469-11/1222,  quoted  above. 
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the  Mahants  of  various  Gurdwaras  to  go  back  from  their  earlier  attitude 
of  compromise  with  the  Akali  reformers  and  resulted  in  the  form  of 
another  powerful  Akali  agitation  at  Guru-ka-Bagh,30  Encouraged  by  the 
local  officials.  Sunder  Dass,  the  Mahant  of  Gurdwara  Guru-ka-Bagh, 
who  had  earlier  agreed  to  serve  under  the  S.  G.  P.  C.,  lodged  a comp- 
laint at  the  local  police  station  alleging  that  the  Akalis  were  stealing 
wood  from  his  land.  The  Government,  which  wanted  some  issue  to 
implement  its  new  policy  of  repression,  found  a convenient  excuse  in 
the  form  of  this  complaint  and  arrested  the  Akalis  who  were  cutting  wood 
from  the  lands  attached  to  the  gurdwara  and  using  them  in  the  langar. 
The  Government  used  all  force  at  its  command  to  suppress  the  Akalis 
during  their  agitation  at  Guru-ka-Bagh  but  had  again  to  order  uncondi- 
tional release  of  all  the  prisoners  and  thus  to  suffer  further  loss  of  pre- 
stige when  it  accepted  the  Akalis’  right  to  cut  wood  from  the  lands 
attached  to  the  Gurdwara.  This  added  further  to  the  ever-growing 
power  and  prestige  of  the  S.G.P.C.  and  the  Akali  Jathas.  In  its  hour 
of  victory  the  Akali  leadership  now  took  up  the  issue  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Nabha31  to  his  throne  in  the  hope  of  winning  another 
war  of  prestige. 

The  higher  authorities  in  Delhi  and  London,  who  were  watching 
the  development  in  the  Punjab  with  concern,  were  quite  alarmed  at  the 
growing  power  and  prestige  of  the  S.G.P.C.  and  its  alliance  with  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  The  members  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  who 
were  strong  critics  of  the  Punjab  Government’s  policy  of  conciliation, 
found  in  the  Akali  involvement  in  the  Nabha  affair  a good  argument  to 
support  their  earlier  contention  that  the  Akalis  were  working  for  poli- 
tical purposes  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  On  a suggestion  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Vicerory,  Lord  Reading,  ordered  the 
authorities  in  the  Punjab  to  immediately  proclaim-the  S.G.P.C.  and  the 
Akali  Jathas  attached  to  it  to  be  unlawful  association.32  In  consequence 
of  the  Viceregal  orders  the  Punjab  Government  issued  a proclamation 


30-  Situated  in  village  Ghukewala  of  Ajnala  Tehsil  (Amritsar  district)  Guru-ka- 
Bagh  is  built  in  the  memory  of  two  Sikh  Gurus— Arjan  Dev  and  Tegh  Bahadur. 
At  this  time  it  was  under  the  control  of  a hereditary  Mahant  named  Sunder  Dass. 

31.  For  a detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  Akali  involvement  in 
the  Nabha  affair  see  author’s  paper  on  the  subject  published  in  the  Panjab  Past 
and  Present,  October  1971. 

32.  Letter  No.  23,  Oct.  11,  1923,  from  Viscount  Peel,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  to  Lord  Reading,  Reading  Papers,  Mss.  Eur.  E.  238,  Vol.  IV,  India 
Office  Library,  London. 
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on  the  October  12,  1923,  declaring  the  S.G.P.C.,  the  Shromani  Akali 
Dal  and  various  Jathas  organised  by  or  affiliated  to  these  bodies  as 
‘unlawful  associations’  and  arrested  all  the  Akali  leaders,  the  whole  of 
the  working  Committee  of  the  S.G.P.C.  and  also  their  ministerial  staff 
on  charges  of  “treason  against  the  King-Emperor.”33  When  the  Akali 
Movement  started  showing  signs  of  weakness  as  a result  of  the  move- 
ment travelling  from  religion  to  politics  and  also  because  of  the  mass 
arrests  of  the  top  leadership,  the  organisational  machinery  and  all  others 
connected  with  the  movement,  firing  on  the  Shahidi  Jalha  at  Jaito  on 
February  21,  1924,  created  a new  situation  and  gave  a new  lease  of  life 
to  the  Akali  Movement.  Jaito,  a small  town  in  the  earstwhile  Sikh  State 
of  Nabha,  now  became  a fresh  arena  of  struggle  between  the  British 
Administrator  of  Nabha  and  the  Akali  leadership.  But  in  this  trial  of 
strength  also  the  authorities  found  that  they  were  unable  to  effectively 
put  a stop  to  the  growing  Akali  agitation  and  all  the  jails  having  been 
filled  by  the  Akali  volunteers  and  there  being  no  immediate  end  to  the 
agitation,  the  Government  was  compelled  to  open  fresh  negotiations  with 
the  Akali  leadership  for  a legislative  solution  of  the  Akali  problem. 

On  a suggestion  from  Malcolm  Hailey,  the  Home  Member  of  the 
Council,  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Reading,  invited  General  William  Birdwood, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Northern  Command,  who  was  known  for  his 
friendship  with  the  Sikhs,  to  negotiate  with  the  Akali  leadership. 
Accordingly  a committee  with  General  Birdwood  as  its  President  and 
Bhai  Jodh  Singh  and  Sardar  Narain  Singh,  M.L.C.s,  as  members,  was  set 
up  to  remove  the  misunderstandings  between  the  Government  and  the 
Sikhs  and  to  ascertain  the  lines  on  which  a fresh  legislation  for  Gurd- 
wara  management  could  be  passed.  The  Birdwood  Committee  took  up 
the  issues  very  seriously  but  could  not  find  any  agreed  solution  because 
of  differences  of  opinion  on  certain  basic  questions  such  as  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Maharaja  of  Nabha,  unconditional  release  of  the  Akali  pri- 
soners and  holding  of  the  Akhand  Path  at  Jaito.  As  General  Birdwood 
could  not  give  any  definite  assurances  on  these  issues,  the  Akali  leader- 
ship could  not  promise  unconditional  support  to  his  committee  and, 
therefore,  the  Birdwood  Committee  had  to  abandon  its  efforts  for  a 
compromise.  Writing  sixteen  years  later  about  the  failure  of  his 
negotiations,  Birdwood  gave  the  following  summary  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, the  Khaki  and  the  Gown  : 


33.  Orders  No-  23772  and  23773,  dated  October  12,  1923  (Home-Judicial),  in  file  No. 
28  of  Nabha  Records  (Chief  Minister’s  office)  Panjab  State  Archives,  Patiala. 
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‘The  more  extremist  Akalis  obstructed  progress  with  quite  unrea- 
sonable demands.  They  tried  to  make  it  a condition  that,  in  addition 
to  those  detained  for  simple  Gurdwara  offences,  all  Sikhs  undergoing 
imprisonment  or  awaiting  a trial — even  for  murder  or  manslaughter 
resulting  from  the  seizure  of  Gurdwaras,  should  be  released  before 
they  would  co-operative.  To  this  stipulation  it  was,  of  course, 
quite  impossible  to  agree,  and  after  a whole  month’s  discussion  I 
had  reluctantly  to  inform  the  Viceroy  that  the  appointment  of  my 
Committee  appeared  to  have  been  premature.”31 
But  a careful  perusal  of  the  private  papers  of  Malcolm  Hailey 
shows  that  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  extremists  in  the  Akali 
leadership  alone  was  not  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  negotiations, 
The  authorities  were  equally  uncompromising  in  the  matter  of  the  rel- 
ease of  the  Akali  prisoners  as  they  thought  they  could  bring  the  Akalis 
to  their  senses  by  keeping  their  leaders  in  jail  for  an  indefinite  time, 
in  his  letter  to  Malcolm  Hailey,  the  Home  Member  of  the  Viceroy’s 
Council  on  the  subject,  Edward  Maclagan,  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab, 
wrote,  “My  feeling  throughout  has  been  that  the  longer  the  leaders  are  in 
Jail,  the  more  reasonable  will  the  attitude  of  the  Akalis  become  and  that 
if  the  leaders  now  under  trial  received  sentences  of  a deterrent  character, 
we  might  find  the  Sikh  population  much  more  ready  to  put  forward 
reasonable  terms.  ...”35  Hailey  supported  Edward  Maclagan  and  wrote 
back:  “But  I confess  that  it  does  not  look  to  me  as  if  the  atmosphere 

will  be  ripe  for  such  a settlement  until  we  have  hit  the  present  leaders 
of  the  movement  much  harder  than  we  have  done  so  far;  in  fact  until 
they  feel  themselves  that  the  game  is  up.”36 

During  the  interval  between  the  failure  of  the  Birdw'ood  negotiations 
in  June  1924,  and  the  passage  of  the  final  Bill  in  July  1925,  the  leader- 
ship and  the  resources  of  the  Akali  Movement  were  put  to  the  severest 
test  by  the  new  Punjab  Governor  Malcolm  Hailey’s  policy  of  suppress- 
ing the  movement  not  by  force  alone  but  by  a well-planned  and 
carefully  executed  policy  of  creating  divisions  in  the  ranks  of  their 
leadership,  separating  the  religious  issues  from  the  political  ones,  open- 


14.  The  Khaki  and  the  Gown , p.  372  ; Dr  Ganda  Singh’s  Introduction  to  the  Confi- 
dential Papers  of  the  Akali  Movement , p.  XX. 

35.  Letter  dated  Lahore  March  1,  1924,  from  Sir  Edward  Maclagan,  Governor 
of  the  Punjab,  to  Sir  Malcolm  Hailey,  Home  Member  of  the  Council,  Hailey 
Papers , Mss.  Eur  E.  E 220/6-A,  India  Office  Library,  London. 

36.  Letter  dated  March  3,  1924,  from  Hailey  to  Maclagan,  ibid. 
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ing  new  fronts  to  divide  resources  of  the  Akali  leadership,  alienating 
the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  and  also  the  moderate  Sikhs  from  the  Akali 
cause,  organising  anti-Akali  associations  and  encouraging  them  to  put 
forward  counter-claims  against  the  Akali  leadership'.  Perusal  of  a large 
number  of  private  confidential  letters  exchanged  between  Malcolm  Hailey 
and  the  higher  authorities  in  Delhi  and  London  shows  that  Hailey  was 
not  interested  in  negotiating  with  the  Akali  leadership  till  the  whole 
Sikh  mentality  was  changed.  He  felt  that  “there  had  been  too  much 
inclination  in  the  Punjab  to  let  the  Sikhs  dictate  their  terms  and  real 
peace  was  not  possible  till  the  Government  was  able  to  dictate  term  to 
the  Sikhs.”37  He  felt  that  in  the  past  each  successive  surrender  to  the 
agitation  and  concession  to  the  Akalis  in  the  hope  of  getting  better 
atmosphere  were  made  by  them  an  occasion  to  claim  victory  against  the 
authorities.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  higher  authorities  in  London 
Hailey  thus  summarised  his  new  policy  towards  the  Akali  movement: 
“I  do  not  think  that  we  can  now  gain  any  more  by  efforts  at  con- 
ciliation, for  theirs  is  a peculiar  mentality  which  will  always  take 
conciliation  for  weakness.  ...”38 

For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  moderates  against  the  extre- 
mists who  dominated  the  Akali  leadership,  Hailey  encouraged  the 
loyalists  in  the  Sikh  community  to  come  out  in  opposition  to  the  Akali 
movement.  He  instructed  the  district  level  officials  to  organise  Sudhar 
Committees  in  every  district  where  there  were  Sikhs.  To  co-ordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  various  anti-Akali  associations  he  helped  form  a central 
body  called  the  Provincial  Sudhar  Committee  at  Amritsar.  These 
committees  consisted  of  the  landed  gentry,  retired  military  pensioners 
and  other  title-holders  in  the  Sikh  community.39  Though  outwardly 
Hailey  denied  that  the  Sudhar  Committees  were  officially  sponsored 
bodies,  in  his  private  letters  to  the  higher  authorities  in  Delhi  and 
London,  he  did  not  make  a secret  of  his  support  to  these  bodies.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  Home  Member  of  the  Council,  he  thus  reported 
the  success  of  his  policy  : 

We  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  formation  of  Anti-Akali 
associations  in  practically  every  distirct  where  there  are  Sikhs  ; and 


37.  Letter  dated  Simla  July  2,  1924,  from  W.  M.  Hailey,  the  Governor  of  Punjab* 
to  Sir  Valentine,  London,  Hailey  Papers,  quoted  above. 

38.  Ibid. 

39.  Letter  dated  30th  August,  1924,  from  Hailey  to  Sir  Alexander  Muddiman,  Home 
Member  of  the  Council,  Hailey  Papers,  Mss  Eur  220/6-A. 
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these  associations  have  lately  sent  representatives  to  Amritsar  to 
form  a Provincial  body.  In  many  cases  they  have  secured  a number 
of  followers  in  the  villages,  and  some  of  them  have  shown  great 
activity  in  propaganda  and  publicity  work.”40 

In  another  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  while  informing  him  of  the  ‘good 
work’  being  done  by  these  associations,  he  wrote:  “/  frankly  confess 
that  they  owe  their  existence  to  our  instigation , and  continue  it  under  our 
support  ,.”41  (emphasis  mine). 

After  having  thus  organised  these  anti-Akali  associations,  Hailey 
next  started  tours  of  all  the  districts,  addressing  members  of  these 
Sudhar  Committees,  appreciating  the  ‘good  work’  done  by  them  and 
encouraging  them  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  activities  by  issuing 
posters  and  other  propaganda  literature  against  the  Akali  leadership 
and  by  challenging  the  S.G.P.C.’s  claims  of  exclusive  control  over  the 
Sikh  religious  and  political  affairs.  He  also  encouraged  these  officially 
inspired  bodies  to  put  forward  counter  claims  for  the  management  of 
the  Sikh  shrines,  completion  of  the  Akhand  Path  at  Jaito  and  drafting 
of  the  Gurdwara  Bill.42  He  further  encouraged  the  Muncipal  Com- 
mittee of  Amritsar  to  come  out  in  open  against  the  Akali  leadership. 
At  his  instance  the  Committee  to  presented  him  an  address  during  his 
visit  to  Amritsar  in  which  the  Akalis  were  blamed  for  disrupting  the 
peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  town  and  thereby  hindering  the  trade  and 
other  normal  activities  of  the  civil  life.43  After  six  month’s  hectic 
campaign  against  the  Akalis,  Hailey  reported  the  success  of  his  policy 
to  the  Viceroy  as  follows 

“As  your  Excellency  knows,  we  have  for  some  months  past 
been  working  at  a double  line  of  attack.  We  had  in  the  first  place, 
to  call  into  being  a loyalist  and  moderate  party  among  the 
Sikhs.  The  second  line  of  attack  was  perhaps  more  difficult. 
We  had  to  separate  the  reconcilable  from  the  irreconcilable  elements 
among  the  Akali  or  Pro- Akali  sections  of  the  Sikhs.”44 
After  having  thus  secured  success  in  organising  the  anti-Akali 


40.  Ibid. 

41.  Letter  dated  Jan.  22,  1925,  from  Hailey  to  Lord  Reading  the  Vicetoy  of  India, 
Hailey  Papers  Mss  Eur.  220/7-A.,  1.0  L.,  London. 

42.  Letter  Sept.  19,  1924,  from  Hailey  to  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer,  London,  Mss.  Eur 
E.  220/6-B. 

43.  Hailey  Papers,  Mss.  Eur  E 220/8-B. 

44.  Letter  Jan.  22,  1925  from  Malcolm  Hailey  to  Lord  Reading,  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  Mss.  Eur  E 220/7-A. 
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associations,  Hailey  tried  to  further  weaken  the  Akali  leadership  by 
isolating  the  religious  and  political  issues,  by  opening  fresh  fronts  for 
the  Akali  agitation  with  the  appointment  of  a Receiver  for  Nankana 
Sahib  and  by  not  renewing  the  lease  of  the  land  attached  to  the  Guru- 
ka-Bagh  and  thus  challenging  the  Akali  leadership  to  start  more  has 
there.45  Hailey  also  persuaded  they  Viceroy  not  to  directly  negotiate 
with  the  nationalist  leaders  and  members  of  the  Central  Legislative 
Assembly  on  the  question  of  the  release  of  the  Akali  prisoners  or  the 
legislation  for  the  Sikh  shrines.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances 
Hailey  thought  there  was  no  need  to  negotiate  with  the  Akalis.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  far  better  to  allow  the  movement  to  prolong  as  that 
would  not  only  cause  further  strain  on  the  Akali  resources  in  men  and 
money  but  would  also  create  a general  feeling  of  boredom  and  lessening 
of  enthusiasm.41*  In  a letter  to  the  Home  Member,  he  justified  his 
policy  as  follows  : — 

“Though  I agree  that  the  delay  is  very  undesirable,  it  has  some 
results  which  are  not  altogether  unwelcome.  It  increases  the 
general  feeling  of  boredom  which  is  becoming  such  a characteristic 
feature  of  the  Sikh  situation,  and  it  takes  up  a great  deal  of  the 
Committee’s  money.”47 

Having  noticed  that  the  Akali  leadership  was  showing  signs  of 
weariness,  that  most  of  their  leaders  were  in  jail  and  that  those  outside 
could  not  effectively  organise  the  movement,  Hailey  came  forward  with 
another  blow.  He  encouraged  the  officially  sponsored  Sudhar  Com- 
mittees ‘to  unite  in  promoting  a Gurdwara  Bill  which  would  give  them 
the  control  of  their  religious  institutions  and  save  them  from  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  civil  law.”48 

At  this  critical  juncture,  it  were  the  national  leaders  like  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  and  Muhammad  Ali  Jinnah  who  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Akalis.  On  noticing  that  the  newGovernor  was  not  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  the  Akali  leadership  on  the  question  of  introduction 
of  a bill  in  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  and  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
encourging  the  anti-Akali  associations  to  draft  a Bill  on  the  lines  quite 


45.  Letter  Sept.  29,  1924  from  Hailey  to  Perceval  London,  Charlwood  Street, 
London,  Hailey  Papers. 

46.  Letter  Nov.  28,  1925,  from  W.M.  Hailey,  Governor  of  Punjab  to  Sir  Alexander 

Muddiman,  Home  Member  of  the  Council,  Hailey  Papers,  Mss  Eur  220/6-C, 
I.O. L.,  London.  47.  Ibid. 

48.  Letter  Aug  30,  1924,  from  Hailey  to  Sir  Alexander  Muddiman,  Hailey  Papers, 
Mss.  Eur  E 220/6-B,  I.O.L.,  London. 
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unfavourable  to  the  Akalis.  Pandit  Malaviya  tried  to  take  the  wind  out 
of  Hailey’s  sail  by  drafting  his  own  Bill  in  consultation  with  the  Akali 
leadership  aDd  by  asking  the  Sikh  members  of  the  Punjab  Legislative 
Council  to  move  the  Bill  and  the  Hindu  members  to  extend  their  support 
to  get  it  through  the  Council.49  In  case  his  Bill  was  not  allowed  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council,  Malaviya  had  up  his 
sleeves  the  alternative  proposal  of  introducing  it  in  the  Central  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  on  the  ground  that  there  were  Sikh  shrines  outside  the 
Punjab  also  and  hence  there  was  the  need  for  an  all-India  legislation 
on  the  subject.60  Malaviya  hoped  to  get  his  Bill  through  with  the 
support  of  the  nationalist  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  draft  of  the 
Bill,  which  he  prepared  after  consultations  with  the  Akali  leaders,  was 
drawn  up  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Prabandhak  Committee.  It 
provided  that  as  soon  as  the  reformers  asked  for  a particular  Gurdwara 
to  be  notified,  the  shrine  and  its  property  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  three  Sikh  Commissioners  on  the  Judicial  Commission 
to  be  set  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Bill.  Malaviya’s  Bill 
also  recognised  the  S.G.P.C,  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  Sikhs.51 
Muhammad  Ali  Jinnah  also  met  the  Viceroy  with  authority  letters  from 
the  Akali  leadership  with  a view  to  finding  a legislative  solution  to  the 
Akali  problem.69 

Reported  moves  of  Pandit  Malaviya  and  Mr  Muhammad  Ali  Jinnah 
seem  to  have  made  the  authorities  in  the  Punjab  realise  the  danger  of 
postponing  the  solution  of  the  Akali  problem  indefinitely.  That  they 
were  fully  alive  to  the  danger  which  the  Hindu-Sikh  combination  in  and 
outside  the  legislatures  presented,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  Hailey  and  the  lower  level  officials  who  were  closely 
watching  the  developments.  C.A.H.  Townsend,  Commissioner  of  the 
Jullundur  Division,  while  supporting  Hailey’s  idea  that  there  was  need 
to  ‘let  our  own  people  get  much  stronger’  before  putting  forward  a 
Gurdwara  Bill,  also  pointed  to  the  danger  of  postponing  the  issue 
indifinitely  : 


49.  Quoted  in  Hailey’s  letter  dated  October  29, 1924,  to  Alexander  Muddiman,  ibid. 

50.  Ibid. 

51.  Letter  dated  Nov.  13,  1924,  from  Hailey  to  Sir  Arthur  Hirtzel,  Whitehall, 
London,  Hailey  Papers,  Mss.  Eur  E 220/7-A. 

52.  Lord  Reading’s  handwritten  note  (undated)  with  “Private  and  Personal  for 
Several  days”  marked  on  the  top  and  also  copies  of  the  telegrams  in  the  Hailey 
Papers,  ibid. 
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“...But  the  danger  is  that  our  friends  may  be  too  precipitate 
for  us  and  present  us  with  something  we  cannot  accept.  There  is 
a danger  that  a combination  of  Hindus  and  the  S.G.P.C.  Sikhs, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  may  attempt 
to  forestall  us  with  a totally  unacceptable  Bill.  I know  that  they 
are  trying  to  do  so.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  we  should  know 
in  our  minds  exactly  what  kind  of  measure  we  can  accept.”63 
Reported  moves  of  Pandit  Malaviya  and  Mr.  M,A.  Jinnah  seem  to 
have  compelled  Hailey  to  change  his  earlier  policy  of  allowing  the  move- 
ment to  prolong  itself  indefinitely  and  not  to  compromise  with  the  Akalis 
over  the  issue  of  the  Gurdwara  Bill.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  he  tried  to 
persuade  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Reading,  and  other  members  of  his  Council, 
not  to  entertain  claims  of  the  nationalist  leaders  to  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  the  Akali  leadership,  on  the  other,  he  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Sikh  members  of  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  through  H.W.  Emerson 
and  F.H.  Puckle,54  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Sikh  Gurdwaras 
and  Shrines  Bill  in  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  on  the  July  7,  1925, 
and  thus  ended  the  long  drawn  struggle  between  the  Akalis  and  the 
nationalist  forces  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Government  of  the  Punjab 
and  the  higher  machinery  in  Delhi  and  London  on  the  other. 


53.  Letter  dated  October  3,  1924,  from  C. A. H.  Townsend,  Commissioner  Jullundur 
Division,  to  Sir  Malcolm  Hailey,  Governor  of  Punjab,  Hailey  Papers,  ibid. 

54.  Letter  dated  March  23,  1925,  from  Malcolm  Hailey  to  Hon’ble  Sir  Narasimha 
Sarma,  Law  Member  of  the  Council,  Hailey  Papers,  ibid. 
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The  Martyrdom  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 

Gan  da  Singh 


Ever  since  the  idea  of  the  observance  of  the  tercentenary  of  Guru 
Tegh  Bahadur’s  martyrdom  began  to  take  shape  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  year,  1975,  and  the  subject  came  to  be  discussed  in  press  and  on 
platform,  a number  of  controversies  have  come  to  be  raised  between  the 
students  and  scholars  of  religion  and  history.  While  there  is  close  and 
common  agreement  on  the  teachings  of  the  great  martyr,  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  between  the  tradition-loving  hagiographers 
and  objective  students  of  history  on  the  presentation  of  some  of  the 
events  of  the  last  years  of  the  Guru’s  life. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion. 
Guru  Nanak,  and  of  Guru  Hargobind,  the  sixth  Guru,  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadur  had  undertaken  an  extensive  missionary  tour  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  India  in  1665-70.  There  he  had  met,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1668,  Raja  Ram  Singh  Kachhwaha  of  Amber  (Jaipur),  son  of 
Mirza  Raja  Jai  Singh,  during  his  campaign  against  the  Assamese  on 
behalf  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  and,  as  tradition  goes,  the 
Guru  was  of  considerable  help  to  the  Raja  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Assamese.  It  was  during  this  period  that  there  was  a marked  change  in 
the  socio-religious  policy  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb  who  adopted  a much 
stiffer  attitude  towards  the  Hindus.  On  the  17th  of  Zi-Qada  in  the  12th 
Alamgiri  regnal  year,  1079  ai-Hijri,  corresponding  with  April  8,  1669, 
the  Emperor,  according  to  the  M a' asir-i-Alamglrl  “issued  orders  to  all 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  destrpy  with  a willing  hand  the  schools 
and  temples  of  the  infidels;  and  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  teaching  and  practising  of  idolatrous  forms  of 
worship.”  (Elliotand  Dowson,  V1M84;  J.N.  Sarkar,  English  Translation, 
Muhammad  Fida  Ali  Talib,  Urdu  Translation,  54.) 

De  Graff,  who  was  at  Hooghly  in  1670,  tells  us  in  Orme’s  Fragment, 
Notes  85,  translated  from  the  French  : 

“In  the  month  of  January  [1670],  all  the  governors  and  native 
officers  received  an  order  from  the  Great  Mughal  prohibiting  the 
practice  of  Pagan  religion  throughout  the  country  and  closing  down 
all  the  temples  and  sanctuaries  of  idol  worshippers  in  (he  hope  that 
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some  Pagans  would  embrace  the  Muslim  religion”  [Sri  Ram 

Sharma,  The  Religious  Policy  of  the  Mughal  Emperors , 3rd  ed,,  171], 

While  this  general  order  of  the  Emperor  was  having  its  effect  in  the 
country,  the  Sikhs  also,  according  to  Muhammad  Hashim  Khan  Khafi 
Khan’s  Mumakhab-ul-Lubab,  had  their  share— khuld-i-makan  barm  ilia 
yafta  hukam-i-ikhrdj-i-naiban-i-dn-groh-i-bad-ma'al  wa  kharab  sakhtan 
ma'bad-ha,i  an  kufar  farmuda  budand,  that  is.  Emperor  Aurangzeb 
having  received  information  about  them  had  ordered  their  deputies  to 
be  turned  out  and  their  places  of  worship  to  be  destroyed  [pp.ii,  651-52], 
Mirza  Tnayatullah  Ismi  tells  us  in  the  Ahkam-i-Alamgiri  that  in  comp- 
liance with  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
Qazi,  the  Sikh  temple  in  the  town  of  Buriya,  in  the  parganah  of 
Khizarabad  of  the  sarkar  of  Sirhind,  had  been  demolished  and  a 
mosque  had  been  raised  on  its  site  [Rampur,  Insha,  No.  1 1,  pp.  514-5  ; 
also  Kalimat-i-Taiybat,  p.  115]. 

Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  was  at  this  time  in  Assam.  It  was,  evidently, 
there  that  he  heard  of  the  change  for  worse  in  the  Emperor’s  militant 
policy  of  religious  persecution  of  the  non-Muslims,  including  the  Sikhs. 
As  head  of  the  Sikh  religion,  the  Guru  naturally  felt  that  his  place  was 
then  with  his  people.  He  could  not  stay  away  from  his  home  and 
headquarters,  while  they  were  suffering  under  the  inequities  of  the 
Government.  He,  therefore,  rushed  back  to  the  Panjab  and  undertook 
an  extensive  tour  of  the  Malwa  and  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
assuring  the  people  that  he  was  with  them.  The  Sikhs  from  all  over 
the  country  came:  to  see  him  and  there  was  always  a large  assemblage 
of  disciples  and  followers  at  his  congregations,  particularly  on  the 
occasions  of  festivals  when  considerable  offerings  were  also  made  to 
the  Guru.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Guru  Arjan,  when  Sikhism  had 
spread  to  different  parts  and  provinces  of  India  and  beyond  its  western 
frontier,  it  had  become  a usual  practice  with  the  Sikhs  of  distant  places 
to  visit  the  Guru  once  in  a year  on  the  occasion  of  Baisakhi  and  to 
present  their  offerings  to  him,  being  one-tenth  or  Daswandli  of  their 
annual  earnings.  Such  of  them  as  could  not  come  personally,  remitted 
their  daswandh  through  the  Master’s  accredited  agents,  called  masand. 
As  the  Guru  had  been  away  on  his  eastern  tour  and  had  returned  to 
the  Punjab  after  over  five  years,  the  gatherings  at  his  meetings  were 
unusually  large,  with  proportionate  increase  in  the  amounts  of  offerings 
or  bhet  presented  to  him.  Not  only  this.  Added  to  the  number  of 
people  who  came  to  see  him  from  places  other  than  those  where  he 
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was  encamped  during  his  travels,  quite  a large  number  of  devotees  came 
to  receive  and  welcome  him  to  their  villages  and  also  accompanied  him 
for  some  distance  to  see  him  off  when  he  left  their  village  to  go  to  the 
next.  Thus,  he  was  always  accompanied  by  a considerable  number  of 
Sikhs  and  other  visitors  during  this  tour  of  the  Malwa. 

The  Sikhs,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  visited  the  Guru  purely  out 
of  their  devotion  to  him  and  for  their  spiritual  guidance  and  satisfaction, 
and  they  returned  to  their  homes  soon  afterwards,  not  unoften  in  a day 
or  two.  And  the  offerings  made  by  them  on  these  occasions  were  all 
voluntary.  This  practice  still  continues  among  the  Sikhs  when  they 
go  into  the  presence  of  the  Guru,  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  But  autocratic 
governments  are  generally  suspicious  of  peoples’  gatherings,  particularly 
of  those  who  happen  not  to  agree  with  their  socio-political  policies. 

The  Sikh  religion  from  its  very  beginning  had  taught  its  followers 
to  be  liberal  in  their  outlook  and  open-minded  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  followers  of  other  faiths.  According  to  Guru  Nanak,  there  is  but 
One  religion,  the  religion  of  Truth,  if  any  one  were  to  practise  it — 53 
caw  f?J?  fib  35!  [Basant  I,  p.  1188];  and  there  is  but  One  God  of  the 
whole  universe  and  the  entire  humanity  is  one  common  brotherhood  of 
His  children — S3  fu3i  e^fi  a bh  mfa3  — in  the  words  of  Guru  Arjun,  the 
fifth  Guru  [Sorath  V,  p.  61 1],  Of  the  two  religions  of  his  days,  Hinduism 
and  Islam,  the  first  Guru  had  said  that  they  were  only  two  different 
paths  with  a common  destination  in  God — am  SI'"  uah  53  [Gauri  I, 
p.  223], 

Sikhism  is  very  much  nearer  to  Islam  in  its  concept  of  the  Unity 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  but,  unfortunately.  Emperor 
Aurangzeb  in  his  narrow-minded  fanaticism  and  myopic  prejudices 
could  not  see  the  light  of  Divine  grace  beyond  his  own  limited  sectari- 
anism in  Islam.  The  Shia  Muslims  and  Sufi  saints  and  scholars  were 
not  only  looked  upon  with  disfavour  but  were  also  at  times  humiliated 
and  put  to  death  for  their  so-called  heresies.  The  non-Muslims,  parti- 
cularly the  Hindus,  were  the  worst  sufferers.  Public  practice  of  their 
religion  was  stopped  and  their  places  of  learning  were  demolished  in 
many  places  because  “students  and  learners,  Musalmans  as  well  as 
Hindus,  went  there  even  from  long  distances,  led  by  a desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  wicked  sciences  they  taught”  [ Maasir , Elliot  and 
Dowson,  vii.  184;  Urdu,  p.  54]. 

In  spite  of  its  monotheistic  creed  and  universal  brotherhood,  with 
love  for  all  and  malice  for  none,  the  Sikh  movement  was  also  sought  to 
be  suppressed  by  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  This  was  opposed  to  the  spirit 
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of  true  Islam  as  preached  by  Prophet  Muhammad  in  the  holy  Quran, 
inculcating  the  concept  of  the  Divine  Lord  as  Rabb-ul-Alamin,  the  Lord 
of  the  Universe.  But  the  self-willed  and  self-asserting  autocrats  know 
of  only  one  religion,  the  religion  of  self  and  self-aggrandisement.  With 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Sikh  Gurus,  both  the  Hindus  and  the' 
Muhammadans,  a sort  of  jealousy  and  fear  had  disturbed  the  mental 
balances  of  the  Muslim  revivalists  towards  the  closing  years  of  Emperor 
Akbar’s  reign,  and,  after  his  death,  they  poisoned  the  ears  of  his  son 
Emperor  Jahangir  through  their  protagonists  like  Shaikh  Farid  Bukhari, 
entitled  Murtaza  Khan,  in  the  royal  camp.  It  was  reported  to  His 
Majesty  that  Guru  Arjan,  the  fifth  Guru  of  the  Sikhs,  had  blessed  his 
rebellious  son  Khusrau  during  his  flight  to  the  Panjab  Writing  in  his 
Ttizuk,  Jahangir  says  that  Guru  Arjan  “had  by  his  ways  and  means 
captivated  the  hearts  of  many  simple-minded  Hindus,  nay,  even  of 
foolish  and  stupid  Muslims,  and  he  had  noised  himself  about  as  a 
religious  and  worldly  leader.  They  called  him  Guru  and  from  all 
directions  fools  and  fool-worshippers  were  attracted  towards  him  and 
expressed  full  faith  in  him.  For  three  or  four  generations  they  had 
kept  this  shop  warm.  For  a long  time  the  thought  had  been  presenting 
itself  to  me  that  either  I should  put  an  end  to  this  false  traffic  or  he 
should  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  Islam.”  Jahangir  then  mentions  the 
false  and  the  trumped-up  allegation,  of  the  Guru  having  blessed  prince 
Khusrau,  that  had  been  poured  into  his  ears  at  Lahore  after  the  prince’s 
arrest,  and  says  : 

When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  Our  Majesty  . I ordered  that  he 
should  be  brought  into  my  presence  and  having  handed  over  his 
houses,  dwelling  places  and  children  to  Murtaza  Khan  (Shaikh  Farid 
Bukhari)  and  having  confiscated  his  property,  1 ordered  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  wiih  tortures  [Tuzuk-i-J  hangirl,  35], 

This  was  the  first  drastic  step  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Mughals 
to  crush  the  rising  Sikh  movement.  Then  the  sixth  Guru  Hargobind  was 
imprisoned  for  some  time  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior  and  was  later  kept 
under  strict  surveillance.  After  the  death  of  Jahangir,  he  was  often 
harassed  by  the  armies  of  Shah  Jahan,  and  he  had  to  shift  to  Kiratpur 
at  the  foot  of  the  Shivalak  hills,  away  from  the  central  Panjab.  Guru 
Har  Rai,  the  seventh  Guru,  w’as  called  to  Delhi  by  Emperor  Aurangzeb. 
He  sent  his  son  Ram  Rai  who  outwitted  the  Emperor  with  his  clever 
jugglery  of  words  God  alone  knows  what  might  have  befallen  Guru  Har 
Rai  himself  and  his  successor,  Guru  Harkrishan,  who  was  also  summo- 
ned to  the  capital,  if  they  had  not  died  in  quick  succession.  It  was 
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through  the  helpful  intervention  of  Kanwar  (later  Raja)  Ram  Singh  of 
Jaipur,  who  regarded  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  as  a godly  saint  and  represen- 
ted him  to  Emperor  Aurangzeb  as  a harmless  peace-loving  devotee  of 
God,  that  he  was  not  caught  in  the  Emperor’s  clutches  soon  after  his 
accession  to  Guruship  and  was  able  to  proceed  on  his  long  tour  in  1665 
to  the  east  and  north-east.  But  greater  stiffness  in  the  Emperor’s  policy 
towards  the  leaders  of  non-Muslim  faiths  as  contained  in  his  orders 
issued  in  the  beginning  of  1669,  as  mentioned  earlier,  encouraged  the 
royai  intelligencers  and  news-writers  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  acti- 
vities of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  on  his  return  to  the  Panjab  They  saw  in 
those  activities  a similarity  with  those  of  the  Pathan  leader  Hafiz  Adam 
of  Banoor,  who  accompanied  by  a large  number  of  his  followers  had 
been  touring  in  the  Panjab,  collecting  money  from  the  Muslims,  in  the 
late  thirties  and  early  forties  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whom 
Emperor  Shah  Jahan  had,  in  1642,  banished  from  India  on  account  of 
his  activities  subversive  of  law  and  order.  Without  being  able  to  see 
the  spiritual  relationship  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Guru,  or  wilfully 
putting  a wrong  construction  on  it  with  the  evil-intention  of  inciting 
Emperor  Aurangzeb  against  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  or  to  demonstrate 
their  loyality  to  His  Majesty,  the  royal  intelligencers  reported  to  the 
Emperor  that,  like  the  Pathan  leader  Hafiz  Adam  “the  eighth  successor 
of  Nanak,  named  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  with  many  followers  having 
come  to  him,  had  become  a man  of  influence  and  many  thousand  men 
moved  along  with  him,”  collecting  money  from  the  Hindus,  “and 
no  wonder  that  if  their  power  increased,  they  might  sally  forth  in  hostile 
manner’’  [ Siyar-ul-Mutdkhkhirin , p.  401], 

The  author  of  the  Siyar-ul-Mutakhkhirin  here  has  mentioned  that 
Hafiz  Adam,  during  this  tour  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  was  a compa- 
nion of  his  and  that  the  two  went  about  together,  exacting  money  from 
Muslims  and  Hindus.  But  this  is  incorrect  on  the  very  face  of  it.  The 
Hafiz  had  been  turned  out  of  the  country  in  1642  by  Emperor  Aurang- 
zeb’s  father,  Shah  Jahan,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  minister  Sadullah 
Khan,  with  orders  not  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Attock,  and  he  had.  left  for  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina  where  he 
had  died  in  December  1643  (Shawwal,  1053  al-Hijri),  twenty-one  years 
before  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  came  to  the  gaddi  in  1664  and  thirty-two 
before  his  martyrdom  in  1675.  This  is  borne  out  by  innumerable  works 
like  Kamal-ud-Din  Muhammad  Ahsan’s  Rauza- tu-Qayumia,  p.  178; 
Nazir  Ahmad’s  Tazkirat-ul- Abidin,  pp.  124-5;  Mirat-i-Jahan  Numa , 
(Rampur),  p.  606;  Ghulam  Nabi’s  Mirat-u-Qaunin,  p.  417;  Mirza 
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Muhammad  Akhtir’s,  Tazkirah-i-AulIya-i-Hind-o- Pakistan,  p.  401;  etc. 

But,  for  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  the  very  hint  of  his  reporters  suggest- 
ing a similarity  between  the  activities  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  and  those 
of  the  late  Hafiz  Adam  during  the  days  of  his  father  Shah  Jahan,  was 
enough  to  excite  his  suspicions  and  apprehensions.  He  was  then 
encamped  at  Hasan  Abdal,  trying  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the  Pathans 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India  The  Pathans  had  been  in  revolt 
for  some  time.  It  was  reported  to  the  Emperor  towards  the  end  of 
Rajab,  1084  al-Hijri,  October  1671,  that  the  imperial  commander  Maha- 
bat  Khan  had  neglected  to  suppress  them  and  had  entered  into  a secret 
understanding  with  them.  The  Emperor  was  highly  displeased  at  this 
and  on  November  17,  1673,  deputed  Shuja’at  Khan  to  punish  the  rebels. 
But,  providence  had  willed  it  otherwise,  and  Shuja’at  Khan  was  killed 
in  the  battle  against  the  Afghans  and  the  Mughal  army  was  defeated. 
The  Emperor,  therefore,  decided  to  move  to  the  frontier  personally  and 
left  Delhi  on  the  11th  of  Muharram  of  the  17th  year  of  his  reign, 
1085  al-Hijri,  April  7,  1674,  for  Hasan  Abdal  where  he  arrived  on  Rabbi- 
us-Sani  2,  June  26,  1674. 

It  was  during  his  stay  at  Hasan  Abdal  that  the  reports  of  Imperial 
intelligencers  against  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  were  received  by  the  Emperor. 
Precise  details  of  these  reports  are  not  available,  but  one  can  easily  see 
from  the  writings  of  Saiyid  Ghulam  Husain  Khan  in  his  Slyar-ul- 
Mutakhkhirln  that  it  had  been  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  Emperor 
that,  with  increase  in  the  number  of  his  followers  and  financial  sources, 
the  Guru  might  as  well  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion.  But  the  intel- 
ligencers’ reports  and  the  Emperor’s  fears  were  all  baseless.  The  Guru’s 
tour  in  the  southern  Panjab  was  purely  of  a religious  character  like 
those  of  the  first  Guru  Nanak.  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  had  neither  the 
intention  nor  the  means  of  leading  any  insurrection  against  Emperor 
Aurangzeb.  There  had  been  at  no  time  any  indication  to  that  effect. 
The  author  of  the  Siyar-ul-Mutakhkhinn  himself  admits  in  unambiguous 
words  that  “the  companions  of  Tegh  Bahadur  moved  about  like 
mendicants  ; the  bearing  of  swords  and  arms  was  not  customary  among 
them — hamrahiyan-i-Tegh  Bahadur  bataur  fuqra  mfgardidand,  salah-o- 
yartiq  bastan  darmian-i-shan  mamul  na  bud .”  And  no  rebellion  could 
be  expected  to  succeed  against  the  great  Mughal  empire  without  a 
strong  trained  army  equipped  with  the  necessary  munitions  of  war. 

Busy  as  the  Emperor  was  in  quelling  the  Pathan  rebellion  on  the 
north-western  frontier,  he  had  neither  the  time,  nor  perhaps  the  in- 
clination, to  make  intensive  inquiries  about  the  allegations  against  the 
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Guru.  He  was  already  suspicious  of  the  Sikh  movement  which  his 
grandfather  Emperor  Jahangir  wished  to  put  an  end  to  and  which  it 
was  in  keeping  with  his  own  policy  and  orders  of  April  8,  1669,  to 
suppress  “to  put  down  the  teachings  and  public  practice  of  the  religion 
of  the  misbelievers.”  It  was  in  these  days  in  the  summer  of  1675  that 
a deputation  of  the  Brahmans  of  Kashmir  approached  the  Guru  at 
Anandpur  for  help  to  mitigate  their  sufferings  on  account  of  the 
oppression  of  imperial  policy  of  trying  to  convert  them  to  Islam  against 
their  will. 

On  the  transfer  of  Nawab  Saif  Khan  in  1671,  his  place  as  governor 
of  Kashmir  was  taken  by  Nawab  Iftikhar  Khan,  an  enthusiastic  exponent 
and  executor  of  the  Emperor’s  policy  of  Muslimizing  the  Hindus.  He 
turned  out  to  be  more  loyal  to  the  king  than  the  kiDg  himself.  Either 
out  of  his  own  volition  or  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  “Iftikhar 
Khan  (1671-75)”,  says  P.  N.  K.  Bamzai,  “tyrannized  over  the  Brahmans 
of  Kashmir  to  such  an  extent  that  they  approached  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur, 
the  ninth  Sikh  Guru,  at  Anandpur  in  the  Punjab,  and  solicited  his 
personal  intervention  with  the  Emperor.  This  ultimately  led  to  the 
Guru’s  martyrdom”  [History  of  Kashmir,  p,  371].  How  did  the  Brah- 
mans of  Kashmir  come  to  think  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  as  their  saviour 
at  this  juncture,  and  not  of  any  of  the  Hindu  ruling  chiefs  of  Rajasthan 
or  any  other  part  of  the  country  ? Evidently,  the  Brahmans  had  no 
faith  in  their  moral  courage  to  take  up  their  cause.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  save  the  temples  of  their  own  Dharma,  nor  the  centres  of 
their  religious  learning.  Their  devotion  to  their  faith  was  only  skin-deep 
and  they  appeared  not  to  be  prepared  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
it.  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a fearless  man  of 
dharma,  a successor  of  the  great  Guru  Nanak,  whose  heart  had  bled  to 
see  his  countrymen  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers  and  invaders 
of  his  days.  In  the  days,  when  a word  dropping  from  the  lips  of  the 
ruler  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  was  nothing  to  stop  him  from 
passing  a death-sentence  against  an  innocent  person,  the  Sikh  Guru 
alone  had  the  courage  to  say,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  “the  Kings  of  the  Kali- age  behaved  like  butchers,  that  righteous- 
ness had  taken  to  wings  and  flown  away,  and  that  in  the  dark  night  of 
falsehood  the  moon  of  truth  was  not  to  be  seen”  [Gauri  I,  p.  145]  In 
another  place,  in  Rag  Asa,  he  had  said  : 

Je  saktd  sakte  kau  mare  ta  man  ros  nd  hoi, 

Sakta  sheeh  mare  pai  vagge  khasmai  sa  pursai. 

If  a powerful  person  were  to  tyrannize  over  a powerful  person, 
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there  shall  be  no  anger  in  my  mind; 

But  if  a fu.'ious  lion  were  to  fall  upon  a herd  of  cattle,  their 
master  should  be  answerable  for  it.  [Asa  I,  p.  360]. 

Here  the  Brahmans  of  Kashmir  were  as  helpless  as  a herd  of  cattle 
against  the  all-powerful  Mughals  who,  instead  of  acting  as  protectors 
of  their  subjects,  were  trying  to  rob  them  of  their  dharma,  and  of  their 
lives  if  they  refused  to  bow  down  to  their  behests  for  conversion  to 
Islam.  A fearless  man  of  God  with  broad  universal  sympathies,  and 
above  narrow  communal  sectarianism,  could  alone  be  of  help  to  them. 
And  to  the  Brahmans  of  Kashmir,  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  such 
man  in  the  country  except  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur. 

This,  evidently,  was  suggested  to  them  by  one  Pandit  Kirpa  Ram 
Datt  of  Mattan  who  had  known  the  Guru  for  some  time  as  a tutor  to 
his  young  son  Gobind  Das  at  Anandpur  after  his  return  from  his  eastern 
tour.  Kirpa  Ram  must  have  heard  of  the  details  of  his  travels  and 
conveyed  to  the  Brahmans  the  impression  that  the  Emperor  also, 
perhaps,  regarded  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  as  a saint  and  had  not,  therefore, 
interfered  with  him  during  his  long  travels  throughout  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  empire  right  up  to  east  Bengal  and  Assam.  In  some  of 
the  important  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  and  provincial  capitals  like 
Allahabad,  Benares,  Patna,  Gaya,  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Dhubri,  Gauhati 
(Kamakhya  Devi),  etc  , he  had  been  staying  for  weeks  and  months, 
addressing  congregations,  preaching  his  religion  and  converting  people 
to  his  faith.  They  must  have  also  come  to  know  that  the  Guru  had 
an  admirer  and  a disciple  in  Raja  Ram  Singh  of  Jaipur  whom  the 
Emperor  had  readmitted  into  his  favour.  He  had  recognized  him  as  the 
ruler  of  his  state  and  had  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Raja  in  1667, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  Mirza  Raja  Jai  Singh.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  (December  27,  1667),  the  Raja  had  received  further  favours 
from  the  Emperor  and  had  been  deputed  by  him  to  the  general  command 
of  the  expeditionary  force  against  the  Assamese.  The  Guru  had  met  him 
during  his  march  to  Assam  and  had  been  of  help  to  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions there.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  the  Guru’s  interven- 
tion with  the  Emperor,  thought  the  Brahmans  of  Kashmir,  would  help 
mitigate  their  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Governor  Iftikhar  Khan. 

To  approach  the  Guru  for  the  purpose,  therefore,  they  selected 
Pandit  Kirpa  Ram  Datt  as  the  leader  of  their  sixteen-man  deputation 
and  arrived  at  Anandpur  on  Jeth  Sudi  11,  1732  Bikrami  (May  25,  1675). 
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This  is  mentioned  in  the  Bhatt  Vahi  Multani-Sindhi  in  the  Khata 
Jalhanon  ka  as  under  : 

feavr  3TH  $31  m3  3fH  c)r  V3f  sas  am  c?t  ygvsr  am  cjr  nn  sign 
5'H  al  33  ai33T  BSW  HJ3H3  5i -fi  H2S  2H  S?HVfi3  HH3  H331  H 531h  35  Wifi  Hal 
fopefft  § fan  U3H  UTtJHS5  IlK  3131 H 33  ?Sr5cft  U31fii  c?f3S3  fa  331  53133  fft 
H33  <S1HT  § 33513  Wife  35»lfel  3W  I f 3 fft  3 fafi  ql3H  asl  5B5  3DH  3Pi 
ai  55HT  fa  «1<S3  fft  a'3311  | [§3  VJHH'rT  Paul] 

This  is  also  supported  by  Sarup  Singh’s  Guru  Kidn  Sakhidn,  Sakhi 
No.  25  ; Sewa  Singh’s  Shahid  Bilas,  No.  33-38,  pp.  59-60. 

Little  did  the  Pandits  know  that  during  the  last  days  of  the  Guru’s 

absence  in  the  east,  and  since  his  return,  there  had  been  a marked 

change  for  the  worse  in  the  socio-religious  policy  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb 

and  that  adverse  reports  of  the  Imperial  intelligencers  against  the  Guru 

and  the  Sikhs  had  been  poisoning  the  Emperor’s  mind  against  him.  The 

Guru,  however,  gave  a very  patient  hearing  to  the  suppliant  Brahmans 

and  sympathized  with  their  cause,  saying  “Guru  Nanak  will  protect 

them.”  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  at  the  same  time  felt  that  the  cause  needed 

© 

a sacrifice  which  should  shame  the  Mughal  rulers  into  reason  and  rouse 
the  people  out  of  their  lethargy. 

Guru  Tegh  Bahadur’s  sympathetic  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Brahmans  and  his  readiness  for  supreme  sacrifice  in  their  cause  was 
a thing  unique  in  history.  He  was  neither  a Brahman  himself,  nor  did 
he  subscribe  to  their  way  of  life  which  prescribed  the  wearing  of  the 
sacred  thread  and  putting  distinctive  marks  on  the  forehead— janeu  and 
tilak.  These  had  no  place  in  Sikhism.  The  founder  of  Sikhism  had  not 
only  refused  to  accept  them  for  himself  in  his  early  days  but  had  also 
discarded  them  for  his  followers.  But  their  forcible  removal  by  Muslim 
fanatics  and  the  conversion  of  the  Brahmans  to  Islam  against  their  will 
were  acts  of  great  high-handedness  and  abuse  of  political  power.  This  the 
Guru  protested  against  through  his  sympathy  with  the  helpless  people. 
He  was  not  against  any  one  accepting  Islam  with  a willing  heart.  It  was 
entirely  one’s  private  concern.  But  if  any  one  forcibly  dragged  him  into 
it,  it  deserved,  according  to  Sikh  ethics,  to  be  protested  against  and 
remedied.  High-handedness,  wherever  it  is,  and  by  whomsoever  it  is 
practised,  particularly  in  the  name  of  God  and  religion,  calls  for  censure 
from  the  Sikhs.  This  is  what  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  did. 

Emperor  Aurangzeb,  however,  took  it  in  a different  light.  To  him 
sympathy  with  the  idolatrous  Brahmans,  whom  he  wished  to  be  brought 
into  the  monotheistic  fold  of  Islam,  was  an  affront  to  his  religio-politi- 
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cal  policy,  and  he  could  not  brook  it.  It  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
fire  already  smouldering  in  his  mind  On  receipt  of  his  intelligencers’ 
reports  regarding  the  Guru’s  sympathetic  response  to  the  Brahmans’ 
appeal,  he  issued  order  to  the  Governor  of  Lahore  to  have  him  arres- 
ted, fettered  and  detained  in  prison.  The  Governor  passed  on  the  order 
to  the  Faujdar  of  Sirhind,  Dilawar  Khan,  who  in  turn  asked  the  circle 
Kotwal  of  Ropar,  Nur  Muhammad  Khan  Mirza,  in  whose  jurisdiction 
lay  Anandpur,  to  arrest  the  Guru.  According  to  Muhammad  Ahsan 
Ijad’s  Fragment  of  the  Farrukh-Siyar-Ndma,  f.  13  a (Irvine,  Later 
Mughals,  i,  79),  Emperor  Aurangzcb  “Alamgir  had  issued  th  e far  man 
for  Tegh  Bahadur’s  arrest,  but  the  order  was  kept  secret.”  This,  eviden- 
tly, was  done  to  wait  for  a suitable  opportunity  to  effect  the  arrest  with- 
out any  fuss  and  difficulty.  The  opportunity  came  to  the  Kotwal  when 
the  Guru,  accompanied  by  only  a few  Sikhs,  left  Anandpur  on  Sawan 
11,  1732  Bikrami,  July  11,  1675,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Malikpur 
Ranghran  near  Ropar  on  his  way  to  cross  the  river  Sutlej  for 
his  onward  journey.  Here  he  stayed  at  the  house  of  a Sikh,  Bhai 
Dargahia  (Nigahia).  Hearing  of  the  Guru  being  at  hand,  from  the 
police  informers  deputed  for  the  purpose,  Kotwa\  Nur  Muhammad 
Khan  Mirza  arrived  on  the  spot.  Early  in  the  morning  of  July  12,  the 
Kotwal  was  able  to  arrest  the  Guru  and  his  companions  with  the  help 
of  the  local  Ranghars  and  a posse  of  additional  police  called  in  to  meet 
the  resistance  of  the  Jats  of  the  village  who  had  come  out  to  oppose  the 
arrest.  [Kesar  Singh,  Bansavall  Nama , the  Parkh,  pp.  88-90  ; Sarup 
Singh,  Guru  kian  Sakhian,  No  25,  26;  Bhatt  Vahi,  Talauda,  Jind;  Irvine, 
Later  Mughals , i,  79.]  Muhammad  Ahsan  Ijad  says  in  his  Farrukh 
Slyar  Nama— Fragment,  that  the  Guru  was  then  proceeding  “to  the 
Ganges  to  bathe.”  The  mention  of  the  Guru’s  intention  of  going  to 
the  Ganges  was,  in  all  probability,  made  by  some  of  his  companions  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Mirza  Nur  Muhammad  Khan  is  recorded  to  have  sent  the  Guru  to 
Sirhind  where  he  seems  to  have  been  detained  in  prison  for  some  three 
and  a half  months  by  Faujdar  Dilawar  Khan  waiting  for  further  orders. 
In  addition  to  the  above  works  and  the  VahT  records  mentioning  the 
arrest  of  the  Guru  at  Malikpur  Rangharan,  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Dr  James  Burgess  in  his  The  Chronology  of  Modern  India,  1494-1894 
(1913),  p.  119. 

According  to  Sarup  Singh’s  Guru  kian  Sakhian  (Sakhi  No.  26), 
Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  was  kept  in  Sirhind  for  over  three  months  and  was 
despatched  to  Delhi  in  an  iron  cage  on  receipt  of  a parwana  from  the 
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Imperial  headquarters.  He  arrived  there  on  Maghar  Vadi  13,  1732 
Bikrami,  November  5,  1675. 

The  Subedar  of  Delhi  and  the  royal  Qazi  did  their  best  to  persuade 
the  Guru  to  be  converted  to  Islam  and,  finding  him  unwilling,  tortured 
him  for  five  days  to  coerce  him  to  agree  to  their  proposal.  But,  nothing 
could  shake  him  ‘to  abjure  his  faith  or  perjure  his  soul  to  preserve  his 
muddy  vesture  of  decay.’  He  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  rather  than 
to  give  up  his  faith.  To  do  their  worst,  the  royal  amirs,  the  Subedar 
and  the  Qazi,  resorted  to  the  cruellest  and  the  most  inhuman  ways.  On 
Maghar  Sudi  5,  1732.  Bk.,  November  11,  1675,  they  killed  bis  compa- 
nions before  his  very  eyes.  Bhai  Mati  Das  was  bound  between  two 
pillars  and  was  cut  in  twain  with  a saw,  and  Dayal  Das  was  boiled  to 
death  in  a cauldron  of  hot  water,  and  the  third,  Sati  Das,  was  roasted 
alive  with  cotton,  wrapped  round  his  body.  Thus  did  the  Guru’s  Sikh 
companions  sacrifice  there  lives  for  their  faith,  with  God’s  Name  on 
their  lips  and  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  Guru.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  Guru  himself.  He  is  said  to  have  been  asked  to  show  some 
miracle.  And,  the  greatest  miracle  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  was  his 
unwavering  faith  in  Sikhism,  the  divine  mission  of  Guru  Nanak,  incul- 
cating, through  word  and  deed,  the  Unity  of  God  and  Universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  with  no  distinction  between  the  so-called  believers 
and  unbelievers,  the  Momins  and  the  Kafirs,  the  Devas  and  the 
Malechhas,  etc.,  etc. 

To  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  a Brahman  was  as  good  a son  of  the  Rabb- 
uUAlamin  and  a member  of  the  human  fraternity  as  a Muslim  and  deserv- 
ed his  sympathy  if  any  one  tyrannized  over  him.  With  love  for  all  and 
malice  for  none,  his  heart  bled  for  the  weak  and  helpless.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  the  aim  and  mission  of  his  life  and  he  was  ever  prepared 
to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  uphold  it.  And  when  the  final  choice 
between  Islam  and  death  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Emperor’s  amirs  at 
Delhi  under  his  instructions  from  Hasan  Abdal,  he  preferred  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  helpless  Brahmans  of 
Kashmir  whose  cause  he  had  espoused  against  the  Emperor’s  policy  of 
Muslimizing  them  by  force. 

Thus  did  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  gain  martyrdom  which  stands  unpara- 
lleled in  the  history  of  the  world.  | It  is  true  that  there  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  since  then,  innumerable  martyrs  who  had,  or  have,  died 
for  their  faiths  or  in  the  defence  of  their  countries.  But,  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadur  died  for  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  conviction  of  people 
belonging  to  a faith  other  than  his  own.  He  did  not  believe  in  Brah- 
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manism.  In  fact,  the  Guru’s  Sikh  faith  had  discarded  the  Brahmanical 
ways  of  life.  Yet  he  stood  for  their  freedom  of  belief  as  God-created 
human  beings  in  opposition  to  the  narrow  sectarianism  of  the  power- 
mad  Mughal  autocrat  who  wished  to  coerce  his  subjects  into  his  own 
way  of  thinking.  This  to  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  was  against  the  spirit  of 
humanism  and  human  equality  for  which  he  stood  and  sacrificed  his  life. 

II 

The  preceding  brief  account  of  the  last  days  and  martydom  of 
Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  is  presented  as  an  objective  study  based  on  con- 
temporary and  semi-contemporary  independent  Punjabi  sources  suppor- 
ted by  Persian  writings  of  the  later  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  earliest  available  reference  to  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  Sujan  Rai  Bhandari’s  Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh,  completed  in  A.D.  1697, 
during  the  time  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  Sujan  Rai  belonged  to  the 
town  of  Batala  and  was  a great  admirer  of  the  Sikhs  and  Sikh  Gurus. 
According  to  him,  “Guru  Hargobind’s  youngest  son  Tegh  Bahadur 
remained  Guru  for  eleven  years,  and,  at  last,  having  been  imprisoned 
by  the  king’s  nobles,  was,  according  to  the  order  of  Emperor  Alamgir 
Aurangzeb,  executed  at  Shahjahanabad  in  1086  al — Hijri,  17th  regnal 
year  of  Alamgir  (Aurangzeb).  Now  when  this  book  is  being  written. 
Guru  Gobind  Rai  son  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  is  his  successor  for  the 
last  twenty-two  years”  [p.  70].  This  statement  of  Sujan  Rai  was  accepted 
by  Munshi  Saiyid  Ghulam  Husain  Khan  in  his  Slyar-ul- Mutakhkhirin 
in  almost  the  same  words,  adding,  from  his  own  sources  of  knowledge, 
that  after  hearing  the  news  of  large  numbers  of  Sikhs  accompanying  the 
Guru  during  his  travels  in  the  Panjab,  collecting  money,  and  fearing  that 
“they  might  also  sally  forth  in  a hostile  manner,”  Emperor  Aurangzeb 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Lahore  “that  Tegh  Bahadur  be  arrested, 
fettered  and  detained  in  prison.  So  this  was  done  according  to  the  order. 
After  a few  days  another  order  was  received,”  at  Delhi  where  the  Guru 
had  ultimately  been  sent,  “that  having  executed  him,  his  body  should  be 
cut  into  a few  pieces  and  hung  on  different  sides  of  the  city”  [p.  401], 

For  the  arrest  of  the  Guru  at  Malikpur  Rangharan  near  Ropar, 
we  have  depended  for  our  material  upon  the  Guru  kian  Sakhian,  com- 
pleted in  A.  D.  1790,  by  Bhai  Sarup  Singh  of  Bhadson  who  had  drawn 
upon  his  family  records  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries.  He  is  supported  by  Kesar  Singh  Chhibbar’s  Bansawli-NamU 
Qasan  Patshahian  kn,  completed  in  1826  Bk  , A.  D.  1769.  He  tells  us 
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therein  that  he  had  consulted  for  his  writings  the  records  in  the  Guru's 
house  at  Anandpur  where  his  grandfather  Dharm  Chand  and  great- 
grandfather Dargah  Mall  had  been  Diwans  to  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
and  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur.  While  Sarup  Singh  was  a resident  of  Bhadson 
in  the  district  of  Patiala,  Kesar  Singh’s  ancestors  belonged  to  Kariala, 
in  the  district  of  Jhelum  The  third,  equally  independent  source  of  our 
material  is  a Bliatt  Vahi  preserved  at  Talauda  in  the  pargancth  ofJind. 
The  entries  in  the  Bhatt  Vahis  are  really  very  important  sources  of 
information  for  our  history  like  those  of  the  old  ballads,  kalyan  and  vdr 
composed  and  sung  by  professional  genealogists — Bhatts,  Jheewars  and 
Mirasis — like  the  Khayat  and  Pawada  composers  of  Rajasthan  and 
Maharashtra.  The  Bhatts  of  the  Panjab  and  Malwa  are  genealogy 
specialists  who  move  about  from  village  to  village  in  their  respective 
areas,  recording  important  events  connected  with  the  families  of  their 
yajmans.  As  such,  the  Bhatt  Vahi  records  are  not  only  contemporary 
but  also  first-hand,  and  can,  therefore,  be  safely  relied  upon.  These,  in 
respect  of  the  Guru’s  arrest  at  Malikpur  Rangharan,  his  detention  at 
Sirhind  and  despatch  to  Delhi  in  an  iron  cage,  have  the  additional 
support  of  contemporary  Persian  records  like  Muhammad  Ahsan  Ijad’s 
Fragment  Farrukh  Siyar  Nama,  quoted  in  William  Irvine’s  Later 
Mughals.  The  fact  of  the  Guru  having  been  arrested  at  Malikpur 
Rangharan  near  Ropar  is  also  mentioned  in  James  Burgess  The  Chrono- 
logy of  Modern  India  1494— 1894  (Edinburgh,  1913),  p.  119.  The  evi- 
dence of  all  these  authorities,  independent  of  one  another,  is  conclu- 
sive on  these  points.  None  of  these  writers,  Hindus,  Sikhs  and  Muslims, 
makes  mention  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb’s  presence  at  Delhi  during  the 
days  of  the  Guru’s  martyrdom,  or  of  his  dialogue  with  the  Guru. 

The  words  ‘another  order  was  received’  in  the  SJyar-ul- Mutakhkhirin 
clearly  indicate  that  this  order  came  from  some  outside  place  where  the 
Emperor  then  was.  And  history  knows  it  for  certain  that  Aurangzeb 
was  then  encamped  at  Hasan  Abdal  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
India,  directing  and  supervising  the  operations  of  his  army  against  the 
Pathans  who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the  empire  and  had  killed  its 
general  Shuja'at  Khan  (Rad-andaz  Khan)  and  defeated  its  army.  Rad 
Andaz  Khan  was  one  of  the  bravest  commanders  of  the  Mughal  army 
and  had  successfully  suppressed  the  Satnami  revolt  in  March  1672,  and 
had  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  ‘Shuja‘at-Khan.’  His  death  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Mughal  army  had  come  as  a great  shock  to  the 
Emperor  and  had  urged  him  to  move  personally  against  the  Pathans.  He 
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had  left  Delhi  for  Hasan  Abdal  on  the  11th  of  Muharram  17th  Alamgiri, 
1085  al-Hijri  (April  7,  1674),  arriving  there  on  Rabi-us  Sani  2 
(1085  A.H  ),  June  25,  1674.  He  stayed  there  for  a year  and  a half  and 
left  Hasan  Abdal  on  the  15th  Shawwal,  19th  Alamgiri  (1086  al  Hijri), 
December  23,  1675.  He  arrived  at  Lahore  on  15th  Zi-Qada,  1086 
A H , January  21,  1676  and  left  for  Delhi  on  19th  Zil-Hijja,  February 
24,  1676.  reaching  the  capital  on  22nd  Muharram,  19th  Alamgiri  (1087 
al-Hijri)  March  27,  1676  [Maasir-i- Alamgiri,  text  pp.  132,  135,  148, 
154;  Urdu  trans.,  88,  102,  104;  Eng  trans.,  81-2,  91,  94]. 

Thus  Emperor  Aurangzeb  was  absent  from  Delhi  for  one  year,  elven 
months  and  twenty-one  days  — practically  two  years— from  April  7,  1674 
to  March  27,  1676.  This  is  also  supported  by  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam 
[ed  Houtsma,  Arnold,  etc.,  Leyden,  London,  1913],  Vol.  I,  p 519, 
where  it  is  stated  that  “On  account  of  the  Pathan  troubles  he  [Aurangzeb] 
passed  two  years,  1674-76,  at  Hasan  Abdal  (Rawalpindi  district).” 

The  above  information  about  Emperor  Aurangzeb’s  departure  from 
Delhi  for  Hasan  Abdal  and  return  therefrom  to  the  capital,  as  referred 
to  above,  is  available  in  detail  in  Muhammad  Saqi  Musta'ad  Khan’s 
Maasir-i- Alamgiri,  a roznamcha-llke  history  of  Aurangzeb,  particularly  of 
last  forty  years  of  his  reign,  11th  Alamgiri  to  51st  Alamgiri  (1078-1118 
A H ),  1667-1707  A.D. 

This  work  was  compiled  by  the  author  at  the  instance  of  Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s  last  and  favourite  Secretary,  Inayatullah  Khan  Kashmiri, 
who  had  placed  at  his  disposal  the  entire  official  records  in  the  Imperial 
archives.  Muhammad  Saqi  Musta’ad  Khan  had  been  a Munshi  and  a 
Diwan  to  Bakhtawar  Khan  whom  he  had  assisted  in  writing  the  Mirai-ul- 
Alam  which,  under  the  Emperor’s  authority,  he  had  made  public  after 
the  author’s  death.  This  speaks  for  his  accomplishment  as  a writer. 
He  was  then  taken  into  the  imperial  service  wherein  he  rose  to  be  a 
mushr'f,  a waqai-navis  and  a royal  munshi.  Placed  in  these  happy  posi- 
tions and  having  been  trained  in  historical  discipline  under  an  accomp- 
lished historian  like  Bakhtawar  Khan,  and  with  the  necessary  material 
ready  at  hand,  he  was  able  to  compile,  like  an  efficient  waqai-navis,  a 
concise  history  of  Aurangzeb’s  life  on  the  lines  of  a day-to-day  diary. 
He  had  divided  his  work  not  into  chapters  according  to  events,  but 
according  to  Emperor  Aurangzeb’s  regnal  years  beginning  with  the  1st 
of  Ramzan  as  ordered  by  him  during  his  third  coronation-day  celebra- 
tions. This  method  of  his  writing  under  the  Emperor’s  regnal  years  with 
corresponding  Hijri  years,  months,  dates  and  days,  leaves  no  ground 
for  chronological  mistakes  and  misunderstandings. 
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The  translators  of  the  Maasir-i-Alamgirl  have  in  no  way  interfered 
with  its  chronology.  Maulawi  Muhammad  Fida  Ali  Talib,  its  translator 
in  Urdu,  has  retained  the  original  writer’s  Regnal  year,  the  Hijri  year 
and  its  dates  and  days,  rendered  into  Urqu.  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar,  who 
has  translated  this  work  into  English, | has  also  followed  the  same 
method,  and  has,  for  the  convenience  of  its  readers,  added  the  corres- 
ponding A.D  dates  according  to  Diwan  Bahadur  Shri  L,D.  Swamikannu 
Pillai’s  An  Indian  Ephtmeris,  700-1799  A D,  published  in  1922  under 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  Madras  in  seven  volumes.  This  is 
one  of  the  recognized  standard  works  of  chronological  tables  containing 
corresponding  dates  of  the  Hindu,  Muslim  and  Christian  eras.  Neither 
Sir  Ja'dunath  nor  Maulawi  Fida  Ali  has  introduced  any  innovation  or 
new  calculations  of  his  own  in  working  out  the  corresponding  dates. 

The  Ahmglri  Sann-i-Jalus,  or  the^  Regnal  year  of  Emperor 
Aurangzeb,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  Ramzan,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
also  does  not  present  any  difficulty  in  the:  calculation  of  corresponding 
Hijri,  Christian  and  Hindu  months  and  dates  to  a person  initiated  into 
different  systems  of  chronology.  The  difference  of  a day,  or  two  in  very 
rare  cases,  in  the  calculation  of  lunar  dates  corresponding  to  solar  ones 
may  be  neglected.  It  is  due  to  slight  difference  in  the  reckoning  of  lunar 
timings,  the  details  of  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  here. 

It  may  be  stated  here  for  the  information  of  those  interested  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Hijri  dates  into  English  dates,  and  vice  versa,  that 
unlike  the  Hindu  and  the  Christian  day,  the  Muhammadan  day  begins 
at  sunset  and  not  after  midnight  As  such  what  is  for  others  Sunday 
evening,  for  the  Muslim  calendarists  it  is  Monday  evening. ‘And,  if  a 
Muslim  historian  says  that  a certain  event  happened  on  the  night  of 
Safar  3,  1069  Hijri  (October  31,  1658),  it  may  have  happened  between 
sunset  and  midnight  on  October  30  or  between  midnight  and  dawn  on 
October  31.’  [Haig,  Comparative  Tables,  p.  5.] 

The  difference  between  the  corresponding  dates  of  the  A.D.  era  with 
those  of  the  Hijri  and  Bikrami  eras  before  and  after  September  2,  1752, 
sometimes  perplexes  students  of  history  not  conversant  with  the  change 
in  the  English  calendar  from  Sepiember  3.  With  the  adoption  of-  the 
Gregorian  New  Style  in  England,  eleven  days  of  the  Old  Style  September 
3 to  13  were  suppressed,  and  September  3 was  then  taken  as  September 
14.  The  result  has  been  that  the  A.D.  dates  of  the  New  Style  have  come 
to  be  correspondingly  advanced.  For  example  the  Baisakhi  day  which 
corresponded  with  March  29  in  A.D.  1752  fell  on  April  9 in  1753,  and, 
with  later  additions  in  calculation,  it  nowadays  falls  on  or  about  April  13. 
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At  times  scholars  may  come  across  difference  in  the  dates  given  in 
figures  and  words  in  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu  works  printed  by 
lithography.  In  such  cases,  the  dates  given  in  words  should  be  accepetd 
as  more  reliable. 

Persian  figures  2,  4,  6 and  zeros  were  at  times  damaged  and 
mutilated  beyond  recognition  in  the  course  of  Sangsdzl  in  lithographic 
process.  A slight  undetected  scratch  or  scrubbing  on  the  right  in  the 
cases  of  the  first  two  figures,  and  on  the  left  in  the  case  of  the  third, 
changed  them  into  1,  2 and  1 respectively,  while  zero  was  lengthened 
into  1 or  was  completely  rubbed  off. 

Either  as  a result  of  careless  transcription  from  the  manuscript  copy 
of  the  Khulasat-ut-Tawdrikh,  or  of  hard  and  careless  rubbing  of  the 
stone  in  the  process  of  lithography  of  an  earlier  printed  book,  the 
Persian  figure  6 of  the  year  1086  al-Hijri  has  come  to  be  mutilated  into 
1,  making  the  year  of  the  martyrdom  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  1081 
(page  70  of  Zafar  Hasan’s  edition  of  1918),  which  is  incorrect.  The 
correct  year  is  1086  al-Hijri  which  began  on  March  18,  1675,  and  ended 
on  March  5,  1676.  It  is  within  this  period  that  Maghar  Sudi  5,  1732 
Bikrami  (November  11,  1675),  the  date  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur’s 
martyrdom  fell,  as  recorded  in  the  ending  leaves  of  the  old  manuscripts 
of  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib. 

Similarly,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  the  figures  of  the  year  1086 
al-Hijri  have  come  to  be  reduced  to  801  in  the  Nawal  Kishore  edition 
of  the  Siyar-ul-Mutakhkhirm.  The  Alamgiri  regnal  year  should  also  be 
corrected  as  19th,  reckoned  from  the  date  of  Aurangzeb’s  first  coronation 
in  1658  as  followed  by  Muhamm'ad  Saqi  Musta’ad  Khan  in  the  Sdaasir- 
i-Alamgiri  and  approved  by  the  Emperor’s  Secretary  Inayatullah 
Kashmiri.  The  ninteenth  Alamgiri  year  began  on  the  first  of  Ramzan, 
1 086  al-Hijri,  corresponding  with ‘November  9,  1675,  two  days  before 
the  Guru's  martyrdom. 

To  facilitate  work  on  the  history  of  the  period  of  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadur’s  pontificate,  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb  Alamgir, 
we  have  worked  out  the  corresponding  solar  and  lunar  Bikrami  dates 
side  by  side  with  the  Regnal  and  Hijri  ones  in  addition  to  Anno  Domini 
Christian  dates  ( vide  appendix).  These  comparative  chronological  tables 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  Emperor  Aurangzeb  issued  both  the 
orders — first  to  the  Governor  of  Lahore  for  the  Guru’s  arrest  and 
detention,  and  the  second  to  his  Ameers  at  Delhi  for  his  execution— 
when  he  was  still  at  Hasan  Abdal.  As  mentioned  above,  he  arrived  at 
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Delhi  on  March  27,  1676,  four  and  a half  months  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  on  November  11,1675  (Maghar  Sudi  5,  1732 
Bk.).  For  the  dates  of  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Hasan  Abdal  and 
his  return  to  Delhi,  the  inquisitive  reader  may  also  refer  to  M.  Athar 
Ali’s  The  Mughal  Nobility  Under  Aurangzeb,  p 98;  Bhagi,  Medieval  India, 
p.  53;  Sarkar,  History  of  Aurangzeb,  iii,  155,  159;  Short  History  of 
Aurangzeb,  135,  137,  and  Burgess,  Chronology,  118. 

It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Emperor’s  absence 
from  Delhi  does  not  in  any  way  absolve  him  of  his  responsibility  for 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur.  In  fact,  historically 
speaking,  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  Guru’s  martyrdom  lies  exclu- 
sively upon  the  head  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  — Theekar  phor  Dillis  sir — 
as  Guru  Gobind  Singh  has  rightly  put  it  in  his  Bachittar  Natak.  The 
order  in  both  the  cases — for  his  arrest  to  the  Governor  of  Lahore,  and 
for  his  execution  to  his  officials  at  Delhi— -were  issued  by  the  Emperor 
himself  and  as  such  he  was  directly  responsible  for  them.  The  officials 
at  Lahore,  Sirhind  and  Delhi  were  only  tools  for  the  compliance  of  his 
orders.  No  king  or  governor  or  Chief  Justice  himself  personally  sees  to 
or  supervises  executions,  nor  is  he  ever  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
place  of  execution.  The  actual  act  of  the  execution  is  carried  out  and 
supervised  by  the  junior  functionaries.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bachittar 
Natak  even  to  suggest  by  implication  that  the  Emperor  was  then  present 
in  Delhi  to  ‘order  and  see  the  Guru’s  execution.’  The  words  ‘ theekar 
phor  Dillis  Sir,  Prabhpur  kiyh  pyan’  only  mean  that  “Having  broken  the 
potsherd  on  the  head  of  the  Lord  of  Delhi,  he  went  to  the  abode  of 
God.”  They  only  throw  the  moral  responsibility  for  the  Guru’s  execu- 
tion on  the  Emperor’s  head.  No  other  construction  can  reasonably  be 
put  on  these  words. 

It  is  true  that  Muhammad  Stfqi  Musta'ad  Khan  and  Muhammad 
Hashim  Khan  Khafi  Khan  have  not  mentioned  the  executions  of  saint 
Sarmad  and  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  in  their  works.  But  that  does  not 
detract  anything  from  their  credibility  as  writers.  Perhaps,  they  looked 
upon  Sarmad  as  a great  saint,  a pir  of  theirs,  and  with  their  hearts  full 
of  reverence,  they  could  not  think  of  his  death,  much  less  of  recording 
it.  We  have  a similar  example  in  Sikh  history.  Bhai  Gurdas,  we  know, 
was  a great  devoted  Sikh.  In  his  Varan,  he  has  made  a number  of  refer- 
ences to  the  Sikh  Gurus  from  the  first  to  the  Sixth  and  to  many  a 
leading  Sikh  of  their  days,  but  he  has  not  made  any  mention  whatever 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Guru  Arjan.  This  again  is  due  to  the  Bhai’s  intense 
veneration  and  reverence  for  the  Guru  who,  for  him,  lives  for  ever  in  the 
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Presence  of  the  Lord. 

It  has  been  contended  in  some  quarters  that  Emperor  Aurangzeb 
had  returned  to  Delhi  with  a view  to  suppressing  the  revolt  of  the 
Satnamis  in  the  district  of  Narnaul.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  Satnami  revolt,  according  to  all  reliable  sources,  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  beginning  on 
December  22,  1671,  and  ending  on  December  10,  1672,  and  was  sup- 
pressed in  March  1672.  Sir  Henry  M.  Elliot  and  Professer  John 
Dowson,  who  compiled  The  History  of  India  As  Told  by  Its  Own 
Historians  in  eight  volumes,  tell  us  that  the  dates  given  in  the  Muntakhab- 
ul-Lubab  of  Khafi  Khan  are  at  some  places  confused  and  they  have 
corrected  them  with  the  help  of  the  Maasir-i-Alamgiri.  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole’s  Medieval  India  Under  Muhammadan  Rule  (pp.  268-69)  and 
Aurangzeb  (pp.  135-36),  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar’s  Short  History  of  Aurang- 
zeb (pp.  153-54),  Majumdar,  Ray  Chaudhri  and  Datta’s  Medieval  India 
(p.  498),  M.  Athar  Ali’s  Mughal  Nobility  Under  Aurangzeb  (p.  98), 
Irfan  Habib’s  Agrarian  System  of  Mughal  Indias,  (pp.  342-44),  Burgess 
The  Chronology  of  Modern  India  (pp.  116-17),  Triveda,  Indian  Chronology 
(p.  63),  etc.,  have  all  accepted  the  year  1672. 

According  to  the  MaSsir- i-Alamgiri,  Emperor 'Aurangzeb,  hearing 
about  the  failure  of faujdar  Tahir  Khan  to  face  the  Satnamis;  appointed 
on  the  26th  of  Zi-Qada,  1082  al-Hijri,  March  15,  1672,  Rad-andaz 
Khan  and  a number  of  other  officers,  with  artillery  and  troops,  to  set 
out  against  them.  On  the  successful  termination  of  their  campaign, 
Rad-andaz  Khan  was  congratulated  and  honoured  in  the  end  of  March 
with  the  title  of  Shuja'at  Khan  and  increase  in  rank,  while  Hamid  Khan, 
Yahiya  Khan,  Roomi  Khan,  Najib  Khan  and  other  officers  received 
robes  and  promotions.  The  Emperor  also  offered  thanksgiving  prayers 
on  the  occasion  of  the  ‘Id-uz-Zuha  on  the  10th  of  Zil-Hijja,  March  29, 
1672.  All  this  happened  over  two  years  before  the  Emperor  left  for 
Hasan  Abdal  in  April  1 674  and  four  years  before  his  return  therefrom 
to  Delhi  in  March  1676  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur’s  martyrdom  took  place  in 
November  1675,  three  years  and  eight  months  after  the  Satnami  revolt. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  statement  of  Muhammad  Hashim 
Khan  Khali  Khan  in  the  Muntakhab-ul-Lubab,  ii,  252-54,  placing  the 
Satnami  revolt  after  the  Emperor’s  return  from  Hasan  Abdal  to  Delhi 
on  March  27,  1676,  is  wrong  and  misleading,  and  it  also  stands  con- 
tradicted by  the  date  1082  Hijri  given  on  the  top  of  these  pages  in  the 
printed  text.  This  year  1082  Hijri  corresponds  with  May  1671 —April 
1672  wherein  the  Satnami  revolt  took  place.  The  confusion  in  Khafi 
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Khan’s  arrangements  of  events  was  also  detected  by  the  translators  of 
the  work,  Sir  Henry  M.  Elliot  and  Professor  John  Dowson,  as  men- 
tioned earlier. 

By  the  way,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  Muhammad  Hashim 
Khan,  the  author  of  the  Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb,  was  known  as  Khafi  Khan 
not  because  he  had  written  his  history  in  secret,  as  is  supposed  by  some 
writers,  but  because  he  belonged  to  Khaf,  a town  in  the  province  of 
Khurasan  in  north-eastern  Iran,  to  the  north-west  of  Herat  (in  Afghani- 
stan). The  addition  of  the  name  of  one’s  native  place  as  an  adjectival 
noun  to  one’s  name  was  very  common  in  olden  days,  as  Sa'di  ShirazI, 
Mahmood  Ghaznavi,  Hamid  Lahauri,  etc.,  and  is  also  becoming  pre- 
valent among  the  Panjabis  of  today,  as  Kartar  Singh  Layalpuri,  Darshan 
Jalandhri,  Balwant  Amritsari,  etc.,  etc. 

Ill 

It  is  really  very  unfortunate  that  with  the  exception  of  a very  few 
Gurmukhi  works  written  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
which  may  be  said  to  be  partially  objective  in  the  treatment  of  their 
subjects,  the  biographical  and  historical  literature  produced  by  Sikh 
scholars  belongs  to  hagiographical  and  epical  nature.  The  authors  of 
the  Guru-Bi/as,  the  Suraj-Prakash  and  the  Panth-Prakdsh  type  of  books 
were  great  poets,  no  doubt.  In  their  deep  devotion  and  overflowing 
reverence  and  zeal  for  the  exhibition  of  their  poetical  skill,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  restrain  their  imagination  and  creative  faculty  in  intro- 
ducing fiction  into  their  compositions.  The  admixture  of  fiction  with 
history  has  destroyed  the  purity  and  truth  of  the  latter,  doing  great 
injustice  and  incalculable  harm  to  the  saints  and  heroes  of  their  studies. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Guru  period  where,  in  many  cases, 
the  students,  and  scholars  of  history  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  discriminate  between  history  and  fiction.  The  last  events 
of  the  martyred  Gurus’  lives  have  come  to  be  so  shrouded  in  poetical 
mystery  that  their  acts  of  supreme  sacrifice  and  heroic  martyrdom  have 
come  to  be  reduced  to  shivering  suicides.  For  the  information  of  our 
readers,  we  draw  their  attention  to  some  of  these  works  in  connection 
with  the  martyrdom  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur. 

Gur-bilas  Patshdhl  10,  by  Bhai  ISukha  Singh,  First  edition,  Amritsar, 
Samvat  Nanakshahi  420,  page  78,  Nos.  109-117. 

Gur-bilas  Patshdhl  10,  by  Koer  Singh,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala, 
1968,  pp.  59-60,  Nos.  110-2,  115-7,  119-120. 

Mehma  Prakash,  by  Sarup  Das  Bhalla,  Punjab  Government 
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Languages  Department,  Patiala,  1971,  p.  744,  Nos.  23-29. 

Parchian  Sewa  Das,  Punjab  Government  Languages  Department, 
Patiala,  1962,  p.  94. 

Bansavali  Nama  Dasan  Patshahian  kd,  by  Kesar  Singh  Chhibbar, 
manuscript,  p.  108,  Nos.  105-08  ; p.  111,  Nos.  125-26.  Also  see 
Panjab  University,  Chandigarh,  publication  the  Parkli  for  1972, 
p.  93. 

Gurpratap  Siiraj  Granth,  popularly  known  as  Suraj  Prakash,  by 
Bhai  Santokh  Singh,  Vol.  ii,  Ras  12,  Ansu,  65. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  some  scholars  of  history  and  religion  like 
Ghulam  Muhaiy-ud-Din  alias  Bute  Shah  Ludhianavi  ( Tarikh-i-Panjab ), 
James  Burgess  ( Chronology  of  Modern  India)  and  others  have  taken 
them  at  their  words  and  have  unwittingly  or  otherwise  published  their 
garbled  versions  as  facts  of  history. 

Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  was  at  Delhi  for  only  a week— Maghar  Vadi 
13  to  Maghar  Sudi  5,  1732,  Bk.,  November  5 to  11,  1675.  During  this 
period  he  was  not  only  kept  in  close  confinement  in  the  Chandni  Chowk 
Kolwali  under  strict  surveillance  but  was  also  subjected  to  merciless 
tortures.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  contemporary  or  semi-con- 
temporary, to  say  that  any  one,  Sikh  or  non-Sikh,  was  allowed  to  see  the 
Guru  in  the  prison  or  to  have  an  interview  with  him  regarding  the  con- 
versations that  the  imperial  Wazir  or  the  grand  Qazi  had  with  him  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  Islam.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  conver- 
sations left  either  by  the  Wazir  or  the  Qazi  or  any  one  else,  that  could 
have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  dialogues  between  the  Emperor,  the 
Emperor’s  amirs  and  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  given  in  the  Suraj-Prakash, 
Gur-Bilas  and  Panth-Prakdsh  type  of  books.  Therefore,  the  mention 
of  Emperor  Aurangzeb’s  presence  in  Delhi  in  November  1675  and  of 
his  dialogues  with  the  Guru  are  nothing  but  the  creation  of  their  authors’ 
fertile  poetic  imagination. 

Poetry  and  historiography  are  two  different  arts.  The  greatness 
and  beauty  of  poetry  lie  in  its  flights  of  imagination  expressed  in  the 
language  of  excited  feelings,  in  musically  set  words.  History,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  objective  narrative  written  in  a plain  unembellished 
forthright  style  aiming  at  truthful  presentation  of  the  past,  uninfluenced 
by  the  writer’s  emotions  and  prejudices.  ‘History  is  not  history  unless 
it  is  the  truth.’ 
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APPENDIX 


Comparative  Chronological  Tables 
of  the  period  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
(1721-1732  Bk.) 


In  the  following  appendix  we  have  given  the  comparative  chronolo- 
gical tables  of  Guru-Tegh-Bahadur  period  — Bikrami  Samvat  1721  to 
Samvat  1732  (March  1664  to  March  1676)— during  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Aurangzeb  Alamgir  (1658-1707).  The  period  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
technically  begins  with  the  death  of  Guru  Har  Krishan  at  Delhi  on  Chet 
Sue! I 14  (Baisakh  3)  of  Bikrami  Samvat  1721  (March  30,  1664),  and  ends 
with  his  own  martyrdom  on  Maghar  Sucli  5 (Maghar  12),  Samvat  1732 
(November  11,  1675).  It  corresponds  with  Sann-i-Alamgirl  7,  beginning 
with  Ramzan  1,  1074  al-Hijrl  (March  18,  1664)  to  Sann-i- Alamgir  i 19, 
beginning  with  Ramzan  I,  1086  al-Hijri  (November  9,  1675).  We  have, 
therefore,  begun  our  tables  with  the  beginning  of  Samvat  1721,  Chet  Sucii 
1,  Sann-i- Alamgir!  7 (Ramzan  1),  and  carried  them  on  to  the  end  of  the 
Samvat  1732,  Sann-i- A lamglrl  19  (Muharram  1087  a!-Hijn),  March  1676. 
It  was  on  March  27,  1676,  that  Emperor  Aurangzeb  Alamgir  returned  to 
Delhi  from  Hasan  Abdal,  four  and  a half  months  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Sri  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur. 

In  working  out  these  tables,  we  have  generally  followed  the  standard 
Indian  Ephemeris  of  Rao  Bahadur  Sri  L.D.  Swamikannu  Pillai,  published 
by  the  Government  of  Madras  in  1922,  and  have  compared  them  with 
similar  works  of  Pandits  G.C.  Tarkalankar  and  P.N.  Saraswati — Chrono- 
logical Tables  (Bhowaneepore,  1894),  Nawal  Kishore  and  Robert  H. 
Davies — Taqweem-i-Yak-sad-o-do-sdld  (Lucknow,  1865),  Ganesh  Sakha- 
ram  Khare — Khar'e  JantrJ—  Shiva- kaleen  Sampurna  Shakaval!  (Pune, 
1923),  Muhammad  Khalidi—  Taqweem-i-Hijri  walsawl  (Delhi,  1939),  etc. 
According  to  them,  the  Indian  lunar  year  begins  on  Chet  Sudi  1.  As  to 
the  Bikrami  solar  year,  we  have  taken  it  as  beginning  on  Baisakh  1 (the 
Baisakhi  day),  as  is  followed  in  the  Panjab  and  some  other  parts  of 
northern  India. 
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ALAMGIRI  18 
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ALAMGIRI  19 

Ramzan,  Shawwal  and  Zi-Qada  1086 
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Note 

In  the  Bikram  lunar  month  column  in  these  Comparative  Tables, 
the  reader  will  at  times  come  across  an  anomaly  of  there  being  two 
dates  shown  against  one  and  the  same  day  or  a date-place  having 
been  left  blank,  as  on  Ramzan  8,  1074  Hijri  (A.D.  March  25,  1664) 
and  Ramzan  23,  1074  Hijri  (A.D.  April  9,  1664),  or  on  Shawwal  1, 
1074  Hijri  (A.D.  April  17,  1664)  and  on  Zi-Qada  19,  1074  Hijri 
(A.D.  June  3,  1664).  That  should  be  taken  to  mean  that,  according 
to  lunar  calculations,  there  were  either  two  tithis  as  well  as  two 
nakshatras  on  the  same  day  (as  on  March  25  and  April  17,  1664,  or 
a day  had  neither  a tit  hi  nor  a nakshatra  of  its  own,  as  on  April  9, 
and  June  3,  1664,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  a very  complicated  technical  problem  and  cannot  be 
discussed  here  at  length.  The  inquisitive  reader  may  refer  to  Swami- 
kannu  Pillai’s  An  Indian  Emphemeris,  Vol.  I,  part  I,  page  8,  para  28. 

It  may  also  be  stated  here  that  in  these  Tables  the  lunar  year  is 
taken  to  begin  on  Chet  Sudi  1 and  the  lunar  month  to  begin  with  Vadi 
1,  ending  with  Purnmasi,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Jantris  and  calendars 
of  the  Panjab  and  some  other  parts  of  northern  India.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  lunar  month  begins  with  Sudi  1 and  ends  with 
Amavas  on  the  completion  of  the  Vadi  fortnight.  Thus  while  the  Sudi 
fortnight  agrees  in  all  the  Indian  calendars  and  our  tables,  the  Vadi 
fortnight  of  our  tables  is  counted  in  the  previous  month  of  the  calendars 
of  some  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  some  other  anomalies  as  well 
in  different  calendars  of  the  country,  but  they  have  no  relevance  to 
our  tables.  There  is,  however,  no  anomaly  in  the  Hijri,  Solar  Bikrami 
and  the  Christian  Anno  Domini  dates. 
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Chronology  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 


1678,  Baisakh  5,  Vadi  5 

1621,  April  1, 
Sunday 

Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
born  at  Amritsar 

1678-1687 

1621—30 

At  Amritsar 

1687 

1630 

Engaged  to  MataGujri, 
Kartarpur 

1689,  Asu  15 

1631,  Sept.  15 

Marriage 

1692,  Baisakh  29/30 

1635,  April  26/27 
Sunday/Monday 

Fought  in  the  battle  of 
Kartarpur 

1701,  Chet  Sudi  5 

1644,  March  14, 
Tuesday 

Guru  Hargobind  died 

1701-13 

1644—56 

Guru  Tegh  Bhadur  at 
Bakala 

1713,  Harh  11 

1656,  June  9,  Mon. 

Left  Kiratpur 

1714,  Baisakhi 

1657,  March  29, 
Sunday 

At  Hardwar 

1718,  Baisakh  Puranmasi 

1661,  May  4, 
Saturday 

At  Prayag  (Allahabad) 

1718  Har  Sudi  5 

1661,  June  15, 
Wednesday 

At  Banaras 

1719,  Magh  5 

1663,  January  3, 

Came  to  Prayag 

Saturday 

(Allahabad)  from 
Patna 

1720,  Chet  Sudi  5 

1663,  March  4, 
Wednesday 

Reached  Delhi,  met 
Baba  Ram  Rai  and 
Mata  Sulakhni 

1721,  Chet  Sudi  14 

1664,  March  30, 
Wednesday 

Nominated  as  Guru  by 
Guru  Harkrishan— 
Death  of  Guru  Har 
Kishan 

1721,  Baisakh/Jeth 

1664,  April/May 

Visited  Sodhi  Deep 
Chand 

1721,  Bhadon  Amavas 

1664,  August  1 1, 
Friday 

Delhi  Sangat  proclai- 
med him  to  be  Guru 
(at  Baba  Bakala) 
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1721,Bhadon  Sudi  JO 

1664,  August  21, 
Sunday 

Left  Batala  for  Kirat- 
pur  to  see  Bibi 
Rup  Kaur 

— Katik  (Diwali) 

1664,  October  9, 
Sunday 

Conflict  between 
Makhan  Shah’s  men 
and  masands  of  Baba 
Dhir  Mai 

— Maghar  24,  Puranmasi 

1664,  November  23 
Wednesday 

, At  Amritsar  (along- 
with  Makhan  Shah) 

1722,  Baisakh  Vadi  9 

1665,  March  30, 
Thursday 

At  Kiratpur 

— Jeth  1 5,  Sudi  9 

1665,  May  13, 
Saturday 

Visits  Bilaspur  on  the 
17th  day  of  the  death 
of  Raja  Deep  Chand 
(Kahloor) 

— Jeth  15,  Sudi  9 

1665,  May  13, 
Saturday 

Rani  Champa  (widow 
of  Deep  Chand)  given 
a piece  of  land(  Lodhi- 
pur,  Mianpur  and 
Srbate)  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a new  village 

— Harh  15 

1665,  June  19, 
Monday 

Founded  Chakk  Nanaki 
(Makhowal) 

—Katik  8,  Sudi  11 

1665,  November  8, 
Wednesday 

Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
alongwith  Mati  Das, 
Sati  Das,  Gwal  Das, 
Gurdas,  Sangat,  Dayal 
Das  and  others  were 
arrested  by  Alam  Khan 
Ruhela  at  Dhamdhan 

1722,  Poh  14,  Vadi  1 

1665,  December  13, 
Wednesday 

Released  after  2 months 
and  3 days  detention 
(Delhi) 

1722,  Poh  14,  Vadi  1 

1665,  December  13, 
Wednesday 

Stayed  at  the  palace  of 
Rani  Pushpa  Devi  of 
Jaipur  at  Rai  Seena 
(Delhi)  for  three  days 

1723,  Poh  Sudi  7 

1666,  December  22, 
Saturday 

Guru  Gobind  Singh 
born 
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1726,  Chet  4 

1670,  March  2, 
Wednesday 

Moved  towards  Ranga- 
mati  with  Raja  Ram 
Singh 

*1727,  Bhadon  14,  Sudi  8 

1670,  August  14, 
Sunday 

Reached  Delhi  from 
Assam  and  stayed  at 
the  Dharamsala  of  Bhai 
Kalayana 

*— Asu  Sudi  10 

1670,  September  14, 
Wednesday 

Pagri  Ceremony  of  Guru 
Gobind  Singh  at 
Lakhnor  (Ambala) 

1729,  Baisakhi 

1672,  March  29, 
Friday 

At  Chakk  Nanaki 

1730,  Jeth  Vadi  8 

1673,  May  29, 
Thursday 

Jas  Rai  Subhikhi  along 
with  his  family  reached 
Chakk  Nanaki  to  see 
Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 

1730,  Jeth  15 

1673,  June  13, 
Friday 

Guru  Gobind  Singh's 
marriage  with  Bibi 
Jeeto 

1730 

1673 

Moved  down  from 
Makhowal  and  toured 
Malwa  and  Bangar 

1731,  Baisakh  10,  Sudi  12 

1674,  April  7, 
Tuesday 

Aurangzeb  left  for 
Hasan  Abdal 

1085,  al-Hijri,  Muharrm 

1674,  June  26, 

Aurangzeb  arrived  at 

11,  Rabi-Il  2 

Friday 

Hasan  Abdal 

1732,  Jeth  27,  Sudi  11/12 

1675,  May  25, 
Tuesday 

Sixteen  men  Brahman 
deputation  led  by 
Kirpa  Ram  came  to 
Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
at  Anandpur  (Chakk 
Nanaki) 

1732,  Sawan  8, 

1675,  July  8, 

Guru  Gobind  Singh 

Vadi  1 1 

Thursday 

nominated  as  Guru 

1732,  Sawan  11,  Vadi  14 

1675,  July  11, 
Sunday 

Left  Anandpur 

* Chronology  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  by  Dr  Madanjit  Kaur,  Department  of  Guru 
Nanak  Study,  Guru  Nanak  Dev  University,  Amritsar. 
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1732.  Sawan  12,  Amavas  1675,  July  12,  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 

Monday  arrested  at  Malikpur 

Rangharan  alongwith 
Mati  Das,  Sati  Das, 
Dayal  Das,  etc.,  by 
Mirza  Nur  Mohammad 
Khan,  Kotwal  of  Ropar 
and  sent  to  Sirhind 

1732,  Maghar  6,  Vadi  13  1675,  November  5,  Arrived  at  Delhi  under 

Friday  escort  from  Sirhind 

1732,  Maghar  1 1,  Sudi  5 1675,  November  1 1,  Mati  Das,  Sati  Das  and 

Thursday  Dayal  Das  were  tortu- 
red to  death— and 

Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
executed,  in  Chandani 

Chowk  Kotwali  at 
Delhi 

1732,  Maghar  12,  Sudi  6 1675,  November  12,  Lakhi  Shah,  Nagahia 

Friday  and  others  cremated 

the  body  of  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadur 

1732,  Maghar  16,  Sudi  10  1675,  November  16,  Bhai  Jaita,  Nanu  and 

Tuesday  Uda  came  to  Makhowal 

Chakk  Nanaki  (Anand- 
pur)  with  the  head  of 
Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
and  cremated  it 

1086,  Shawwal  15  1675,  December  23,  Aurangzeb  left  Hasan 

Thursday  Abdal  for  Delhi 

1086,  Zi-Qada  15  1676,  January  21,  Aurangzeb  arrived 

Friday  at  Lahore 

1086,  Zil-Hijja  19  1676,  February  24,  Aurangzeb  left 

Thursday  Lahore  for  Delhi 

l 733,Baisakh  30,  Vadi  8/9  1676,  March  27,  Auranzeb  returned  to 

1087,  Muharram  22  Monday  Delhi  from  Lahore 
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Editor’s  Note 


Article  on  Gwniatta  by  Shri  K.  S.  Thapar,  October  1975, 
p.  289,  sub.  para  (g). 


We  had  deleted  the  following  lines  from  the  article  of  Shri  K.  S. 
Thapar  on  Gurmatta  : Democracy  in  Practice,  published  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Panjab  Past  and  Present,  Vol.  IX- 1 1,  for  October  1975  (pp.  283- 
290).  The  writer  does  not  happen  to  agree  with  the  reasons  for  deletion. 

As  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into,  or  entertain,  any  controversy  on 
the  point,  we  are  giving  below  the  deleted  lines  for  insertion  above  the 
last  two  lines  of  p.  289,  sub.  para  (g).  [Editor] 

“The  Sikhs  had  occupied  Lahore  in  1761  under  the  leadership  of 
Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia  who  strck  a coin  in  his  own  name  “ By  the  grace 
of  God  the  coin  is  struck  by  Jassa  Kalal  who  has  captured  the  country  of 
Ahmed.”  This  step  was  strongly  resented  by  the  leaders  of  other  Misls 
and  by  the  Sikhs  in  general.  It  was  against  the  spirit  of  the  Khalsa  and 
the  notion  ofthe  corporate  existence  of  the  Panth.” 
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Political  Ideas  of  the  Sikhs  During  the  18th,  19th 
and  20th  Centuries 

Fauja  Singh 


The  opening  of  the  18th  century  is  a watershed  in  the  history  of 
the  Sikhs.  The  first  and  formative  period  of  their  evolution  came  to  a 
close  with  the  death  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  in  1708  and  a new-  one  started 
in  which  they  were  left  to  their  own  resources  to  map  out  their  course 
on  the  stormy  sea  of  the  then  India’s  power  politics.  But  the  new 
period  was  a natural  historical  odtgrowth  from  the  old.  This  is  true  of 
the  evolution  of  political  ideas  as  much  as  of  the  community’s  develop- 
ment. The  founder  of  the  Sikh  movement.  Guru  Nanak,  about  two 
hundred  years  earlier,  had  laid  down  a few  basic  concepts,  which  had 
since  been  undergoing  a process  of  evolution.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  these  concepts  had  assumed  more  or  less  a definite  shape. 

The  political  philosophy  thus  evolved  had  as  its  basis  the  belief  that 
the  world  is,  in  its  essence,  a spiritual  and  moral  order  ( Dharamsal 1 or 
Dharmkhand),  all-embracing  and  all-pervading.  The  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  Truth  Absolute  (Sdtnam)  is  reflected  in  His  creation.  The 
world  is  “God’s  House”,2  “the  ocean3  in  which  all  beings  move”  or 
“the  thread  on  which  the  whole  creation  is  strung”.4  The  mythical  bull 
supporting  the  world  is  no  animal  in  the  physical  sense.  It  is  Dharma , 
the  Moral  Law,  born  of  compassion  that  maintains  the  universe  in  a 
state  of  moral  equilibrium,  writes  Nanak.5  “God  by  His  Will  made  the 


1.  Tis  vich  dharti  thap  raklii  dharmsal — Guru  Nanak’s  Japji,  34  and  35. 

2.  Eh  jag  sache  ki  hai  kothari  sache  ka  vich  vas  — Asa  Mohalla  2,  Adi  Granth,  p.  463. 

3.  Tun  darya  sab  tujh  hi  manhein — Sodar  Rahiras,  Guru  Ram  Das,  Adi  Granth, p.  II, 

4.  Sagal  samagri  tumra  sutar  dhari — Guru  Arjan’s  Sukhmani,  Ashtapadi  4,  Pauri  8. 

5.  Dhaul  Dharam  daya  ka  put,  santokh  thap  rakhya  jin  sut — Japji,  16.  The 
meaning  of  Dharma  as  explained  by  D.  M.  Brown  in  “ Indian  Political  Thought 
from  Manu  to  Gandhi,”  p.  15,  is  : ‘‘The  conception  of  Dharma  was  a far-reach- 
ing one  embracing  the  whole  life  of  than.  The  writers  on  Dharamshastra  in  the 
ancient  period  meant  by  Dharma  not  a creed  or  religion,  but  mode  of  life  or  code 
of  conduct,  which  regulated  a man’s  work  and  activities  as  a member  of  society, 
and  as  an  individual  and  was  intended  to  bring  about  gradual  development  of  a 
man  and  to  enable  him  to  reach  what  was  deemed  to  be  goal  of  human  existence”. 
Guru  Nanak  uses  the  term  Dharma  in  the  sense  of  moral  law  as  well  as  in  that  of 
a code  of  conduct. 
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world,  God  at  His  Will  controlleth  it;  He  Beholdeth  all  things  set  under 
His  Will.6  This  Devine  Will  or  Hukam  constitutes  the  sanction  behind 
the  Moral  Law  or  Dharma. 

In  this  moral  order,  the  pivotal  position  is  assigned  to  the  indivi- 
dual (not  to  the  caste  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  days).  His  is  a divine 
personality,  worthy  of  every  respect.  In  him  dwells  the  mmd  which  is 
“a  Spark  of  Divine  Light.”7  The  individual  comes  forth  from  God,  is 
always  in  Him,  a partial  reflection  of  His  Gill  and  at  last  when  be  beco- 
mes perfect,  manifests  God’s  Will  perfectly.  The  Guru  had  emphasised:8 
“If  thou  wouldst  seek  God,  demolish  not  the  heart  of  any  one,  for  God 
lives  in  every  heart.”  Another  point  equally  emphasised  was  that  the 
individual  is  no  rolling  stone,  but  has  a set  purpose  to  achieve  : realisa- 
tion of  the  best  in  him.  Self-fulfilment  or  as  the  Gurus  had  put  it, 
union  with  the  Lord  Creator,  is  the  primary  object  of  one's  life  : 

‘■'Bhaiprapt  manukh  dehurya,  gobind  milan  ki  eh  teri  barya”,J  (The 
human  form  has  been  bestowed  on  you  that  you  may  attain  union  with 
the  Lord). 

Another  purpose,  not  less  important  and  vitally  linked  with  the 
first,  of  the  individual’s  life  is  to  strive  hard  for  the  truirnpb  of  righteous- 
ness10 in  the  world.  In  doing  so  he  must  always  act  in  a spirit  of  respon- 
sibility, for  all  his  actions,  good  and  bad,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Moral  Law  t11 

“Nanak  jia  upae  ke  likh  navai  dharm  bahalya’12  (Having  created  the 
living  beings,  God  set  the  Moral  Law  in  judgement  over  them).  There- 
fore, all  actions  of  the  individual  must  conform  to  the  highest  standards 
of  morality.13  “Truth  is  higher  than  other  things,  but  higher  still  is  the 

6.  Guru  Angad,  Var  So  rang,  Adi  Granth , p.  1243 — quoted  in  “The  Sacred  Writings 
of  the  Sikhs’’,  p.  123.  Also  see  the  same  source,  p-  71. 

7.  Asa,  3,  Adi  Granth , p.  441;  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Sikhs  (henceforth  to  be  referred 
to  as  Sacred  Writings ),  pp.  56,  62,  98,  131,  195. 

8.  ‘Je  tau  pirya  ki  sik,  hiyau  na  thahe  kahi  da’— Guru  Arjan,  Adi  Granth,  p.  1384. 

9.  Sodar  Rahiras,  Guru  Arjan;  Sacred  Writings,  pp.  58,  65,  73- 

10.  Guru  Ram  Das,  Lavan—Suhi  Rag,  Adi  Granth,  p 773;  Sacred  Writings,  p.  151. 

11.  'Changiyan  bttriyan  wache  dharm  hadur’— also  see  Sacred  Writings,  pp.  51,  81, 
92,  97,  J 38,  Japji.  Slok. 

12.  Asa,  Pauri  2—  Adi  Granth,  p.463. 

13.  “In.  the  doctrines  of  Nanak”,  says  C.  H Payne,  “morality  has  a higher  place 
than  in  those  of  any  other  Hindu  reformer-  Few,  even  of  the  world’s  greatest 
philosophers,  have  laid  down  a more  exalted  code  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  Granth  Sahib.  Purity  of  life  is  set  forth  as  the  highest  object  of 
human  endeavour.  Loyalty,  chastity,  honesty,  justice,  mercy  and  temperance 
are  among  the  virtues  on  which  vital  stress  is  laid.”  Quoted  by  Ganda  Singh, 
A Brief  Account  of  the  Sikis,  p.  3. 
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life  lived  in  truth”,14  had  been  taught  by  Nanak.  At  the  time,  it  had 
been  asserted  emphatically  that  if  he  is  to  realize  the  aim  of  his  life,  he 
must  not  run  away  from  the  society  around  him,  “Viclt  duniya  sev 
kamayai,  tan  dargah  baisan  payai”.15  (Only  through  service  in  the  world, 
you  will  get  honour  in  the  divine  court). 

The  world  being  the  manifestation  of  God,  he  must  live  in  it,  work 
in  it,  participate  in  its  affairs,  fight  evil  and  endeavour  to  make  it  an 
ideal  place  to  live  in.1G  The  world  or  society  is  valuable  as  the  theatre  of 
one's  activities,  as  the  testing  ground  of  one’s  faith  and  principles  and  as 
the  measuring  rod  of  one’s  personal  attainments.  Renunciation  of  it  is 
meaningless  and  must  be  avoided.  Guru  Nanak  had  condemned  the 
jogi  and  sidh  reciuses  who  had  equated  religious  living  with  a life  of 
renunciation.  He  had  categorically  said  that  a truly  religious  man  is 
one  who  acts  on  the  religious  plane  in  every  day  life  : 

‘ Anjan17  mahe  niranjan  rahyai  jog  jugat  iv  payai'  (Abide  pure  amid 
the  impurities  of  the  world;  thus  shah  thou  find  the  way  of  religion). 

Religious  purity,  if  it  is  to  be  meaningful,  must  be  complementary 
to  ethical  purity  which  can  be  attained  oniy  through  a life  of  dedicated 
service  to  fellow  beings.  The  individual,  if  he  is  not  a useful  member 
of  the  society  contributing  his  mite  towards  its  welfare,  has  no  worth. 
In  fact,  his  very  salvation  depends  upon  the  service  of  mankind  : 

Glial  khae  kicch  hathoan  de,  Nanak  rah  pacchane  se’18  (Only 
he  finds  the  true  path  of  life  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  shares  the  fruit  thereof  with  his  fellow  beings). 

These  ideas  of  Guru  Nanak  had  taken  root  and  under  his  nine 
successors  Sikhism  had  become  a thoroughly  practical  relgion,  “a  religion 
of  house-holders”,  as  I.  Banerjee  would  love  to  call  it.19 

The  society,  too,  owes  obligations  to  the  individual.  If  properly 
organised,  it  can  facilitate  for  the  individual  the  task  of  his  self- 


14.  Guru  Nanak,  Adi  Granth,  p.  62;  Sacred  Writings,  p.  75. 

15.  See  Ganda  Singh,  A Brief  Account  of  the  Sikhs,  p,  4. 

16.  Sacred  Writings,  pp,  130,  172,  199;  Anand  of  Guru  Amar  Das,  (XIII);  Sukhmani, 
21.  Slok  1. 

17-  Guru  Nanak,  Suhi  Rag,  Adi  Granth,  p.  730;  Jodh  Singh,  Some  Studies  in 
Sikhism,  p.  58. 

18.  Guru  Nanak,  Var  Sarang,  Adi  Granth,  p.  1245;  Sacred  Writings,  p.  116. 

19.  Evolution  of  the  Khalsa,  Vol.  I,  p.  11  (Second  Edition).  J.  D.  Cunningham 
holds  the  creed  of  Nanak  superior  to  the  creeds  of  other  medieval  saints  on 
account  of  the  former’s  emphasis  on  the  amelioration  of  man’s  social  condition, 
p.  38  (Garrett’s  Edition), 
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fulfilment.  The  Gurus  had  pointed  out  that  in  reality  all  social  institutions 
and  associations  are  intended  to  help  the  individual  attain  the  main  object 
of  his  life  : self-realisation  or  development  of  the  best  in  him.  But  to 
achieve  that,  the  society  must  needs  be  organised  on  the  healthy  basis  of 
justice,  fellow-feeling,  liberty  and  equality  and  must  be  free  from  oppre- 
ssion of  any  kind.  Enslavement  had  been  dubbed  a great  curse,  for  under 
it  one  does  not  get  happiness  even  in  dream  ( par  adltin  supne  sukh  nahiri). 
Likewise  encroachment  upon  others’  rights  had  been  denounced  (haq 
praya  Nanka  us  suar  us  gai).  Exploitation,  whatever  its  brand,  had  also 
been  condemned  as  a grave  social  malady  which  seriously  hinders  the 
smooth  evolution  of  the  individual’s  personality.  The  root  cause  of  this 
and  other  allied  evils,  the  Gurus  had  repeatedly  emphasised,  is  inequality 
in  the  ranks  of  the  society.  Our  lack  of  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
blurs  our  vision  and  we  fall  into  the  habit  of  lending  greater  weight  to 
dissimilarities  than  to  similarities.  To  the  Sikh  Gurus  the  principle  of 
equality  was  a natural  corollary  from  their  faith  in  the  unity  of  Godhead. 
If  God  is  accepted  as  the  creator  of  all,  then  we  are  all  His  children  and 
hence  equals  : 

awal  Allah  nur  upaya  kudrat  de  sabh  bande, 
ek  nur  se  sabh  jag  upjaya,  kaun  bhale  kaun  monde ,20 
(The  Lord  first  created  light.  All  creatures  are  from  Him.  From  One 
Light  has  sprung  the  entire  universe.  Why  should  we  then  divide  the 
human  beings  into  the  high  and  the  low  ?).  The  differences  that  meet  the 
eye  are  merely  superficial,  being  the  product  of  climate  or  local  factors 
In  the  words  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  : 

“All  men  are  the  same,  although  they  appear  different  under 
different  influences.  The  bright  and  the  dark,  the  ugly  and  the 
beautiful,  the  Hindus  and  the  Musalmans,  have  developed  them- 
selves according  to  the  fashions  of  different  countries.  All  have  the 
same  eyes,  the  same  body  and  the  same  build,  a compound  of  the 
same  five  elements.” 

The  Guru’s  concept  of  equality  suffered  from  no  geographical  or 
physical  limitations.  It  was  applicable  to  the  whole  mankind,  irrespec- 
tive of  caste,  creed,  sex  and  colour.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  had  emphasised  : 
“ Manas  ki  jat  sabhai  ekai pehchanbod' 

(Man  is  of  one  race  in  all  the  world). 


20.  Parbhati,  Kabir,  Adi  Granth,  p.  1349;  also  Guru  Arjan,  Adi  Granth,  p.  138;  also 
Sacred  Writings,  pp.,  122,  136,  187  and  212. 
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However,  this  idea  of  equality  was  in  the  period  of  the  Gurus 
confined  only  to  the  religious  and  social  planes  of  life  and  had  no  poli- 
tical connotation.  Monarchy,  the  prevailing  form  of  government,  was 
considered  by  the  Gurus  to  be  God-ordained,  and  when  they  criticised 
it,  they  did  not  criticise  the  institution  as  such,  but  only  found  fault  with 
the  manner  of  its  functioning.  They  had  held  the  view  that  the  kingship, 
if  a reward  for  the  good  done  in  former  lives,  is  also  a matter  of  gift 
from  God,  for  authority  in  every  sphere  ultimately  derives  its  validity 
from  Him  and  not  from  any  human  source.21  However,  this  belief  in 
the  divine  origin  of  political  authority  had  not  led,  as  in  the  West,  to 
any  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  for  the  Gurus  had  never  given 
countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  kings  can  act  as  they  like,  owing  no 
responsibility  to  the  people  placed  under  their  rule.  On  the  contrary,  it 
had  been  stressed  that  they  should  always  be  dispensers  of  justice  and 
equality.22  They  are  not  to  exercise  their  authority  arbitrarily  or  despoti- 
cally. They  are  responsible  to  God,  “the  King  of  Kings,”23  the 
“Supreme  Sovereign”  for  all  their  actions.  They  are  merely  His  agents  to 
rule,  like  Plato’s  philosopher-king,  with  justice,  kindness  and  sympathy 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  They  are  to  carry  out  their 
functions,  so  to  say,  as  a mandate  from  God.  In  other  words  the 
monarchy  or  the  state  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  over-all  moral  order 
and  it  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  subserve  the  ends  of  that  moral 
order.34  In  this  connection,  high  personal  character  of  the  ruler  is  all 
too  important,  because  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  his  public  conduct. 

As  an  individual,  the  ruler  must  try  to  realize  the  same  moral  and 
spiritual  aims  as  are  essential  for  other  individuals.35  As  a ruler,  his 


21.  The  successors  of  both  Baba  Nanak  and  Babar  were  created  by  God  Himself. 
Recognise  the  former  as  spiritual  and  the  latter  as  temporal,  kings.  Bachitar 
Natak  (edited  by  Pt.  Narain  Singh),  p.  278. 

22.  Guru  Nanak  made  scathing  criticism  of  the  north  Indian  rulers  for  their  ignoring 
these  principles.  Adi  Granth , pp.  145,  360,  417. 

23.  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  Jap,  1. 

24.  The  ethical  principle  as  the  basis  of  the  ruler’s  conduct,  both  private  and 
public,  was  no  doubt  an  old  idea  and  was  found  in  the  political  philosophy  of 
both  Hindus  and  Muslims.  This  was  also  the  view  in  Greece  and  China.  Both 
Plato  and  Confucius  laid  stress  on  it. 

25.  Adi  Granth,  Rag  Majh  ki  Var,  p.  142;  also  Rag  Sorath,  p.  595;  Guru  Arjan,  Sukh. 
mani,  2.  “Men  set  in  authority,  let  devotion  to  God  be  thy  service.  Let  thy  toil 
be  faith  in  the  Name.  Check  thy  mind  from  wandering  after  temptation.  Stand 
alert  on  guard  against  all  evil.  So  from  all  men  shalt  thou  earn  the  praise  and 
‘.he  Lord,  being  kind,  will  delight  in  thee  with  a four-fold  increase  of  His  Love.” 
Sacred  Writings,  p.  96. 
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responsibilities  are  even  greater,  for  he  is  required  to  create  by  means  of 
benign  government  such  conditions  of  life  as  are  most  needed  to  enable 
the  individuals  to  develop  their  personalities  to  the  full.26  The  state  is 
in  fact  meant  for  the  betterment  of  the  individual  and  not  vice  versa.  If 
a king  neglects  his  duties,  if  he  annoys  the  weak,  if  he  engages  in  activi- 
ties prejudicial  to  general  welfare,  or  if  he  sets  the  fulfilment  of  his 
material  pleasures  as  the  prime  motive  of  his  life,  he  incurs  the  wrath  of 
God  and  forfeits  his  divine  mandate.  God,  then,  in  His  wrath,  snatches 
away  the  exalted  office  from  him  by  way  of  chastisement  and  bestows  it 
on  some  bodv  else.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  had  warned  Aurangzeb  : “Smite 
not  any  one  mercilessly  with  the  sword  or  a sword  from  on  high  shall 
smite  thee.”27  Earlier,  Guru  Nanak  had  called  Babar  for  his  invasion 
offi  India  a ‘Yama’  sent  by  God  as  a chastiser28  of  the  ‘dogs’  and 
‘butchers’  that  the  rulers  of  north  India29  at  the  time,  were. 

To  the  above  view  of  the  origin  and  functions  of  the  state,  not 
wholly  unknown  here  or  elsewhere,  the  Sikh  Gurus  had  given  a revolu- 
tionary twist  by  saying  that  the  kings  are  responsible  not  to  God  alone, 
but  to  the  people  as  well  for  whose  welfare  they  are  set  up.  The  people, 
with  the  divine  spark  enshrined  in  them,  are  capable  of  knowing  and 
interpretting  the  Divine  Will.  In  fact,  people’s  will  is  God’s  Will.  There- 
fore, if  a ruler  deviates  from  the  path  of  justice  aDd  duty,  so  had  the 
Gurus  declared,  it  is  just  to  rise  against  him  with  a view  to  effecting  his 
removel  from  his  position  of  authority.30 

This  sanctions  the  right  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  to  the  people 
in  the  case  of  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  ruler  who  is  beyond  correction  by 
any  other  means.  The  exercise  of  such  a right  is  a sort  of  religious  duty, 
because  injustice  and  oppression  are  unacceptable  to  God,  are  the  bane 


26.  The  ancient  Hindu  idea  of  ‘Rajya  Dharma'  is  of  course  implied  in  the  Guru’s 
view  of  the  moral  obligations  of  the  monarchy.  But  their  view  is  not  a mere 
repetition  of  the  old  concept,  for  it  holds  the  rulers  responsible  not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cow  and  the  Brahman  and  for  upholding  the  caste  heirarchy  with 
its  code  of  conduct,  as  was  thought  in  the  Ancient  Period  of  our  history,  but  for 
the  betterment  of  the  individuals  as  such.  See  for  details,  D.  M.  Brown,  Indian 
Political  Thought,  Part  1,  Chapter  If. 

27.  Zafarnama  (edited  by  Sant  Kirpal  Singh),  p.  19. 

28.  The  idea  of  divine  chastisement  was  not  a new  idea,  for  it  occurs  more  than  once 
in  Vyasa’s  Shantiparvam.  See  D.  M.  Brown,  op.  cit,  p.  40.  It  was  also  known 
to  Muslim  polity. 

29.  Guru  Nanak,  Adi  Granth,  pp.  145,  417,  360;  Sacred  Writings,  pp.  82,  86,  88. 

30.  Adi  Granth,  p.  1286;  Sacred  Writings,  p.  116  : “Both  the  fool  who  confers  autho- 
rity on  those  that  deserve  not;  And  shameless  those  who  accept  it.” 
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of  humanity  and  stand  in  the  way  of  proper  evolution  of  the  individual’s 
personality. 

Granting  the  right  of  rebellion  inevitably  led  to  sanctioning  the  use 
of  force.  The  need  for  the  use  of  force  had  been  realised  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  Immediately  after  and  as  a reaction  to, 
Guru  Arjan  Dev’s  execution  by  Emperor  Jahangir  in  1606,  his  son  and 
successor,  Hargobind,  had  personally  put  on  the  sword  and  started  im- 
parting military  training  to  his  followers.  The  tradition  thus  set  later  on 
received  fresh  vigour  and  impetus  at  the  hands  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh. 
The  theory  on  which  the  Gurus  had  based  their  thinking  was  that  force 
by  itself  is  no  evil;  that  it  is  its  misuse  that  makes  it  evil,  just  as  we  say 
today  that  it  is  not  science  as  such,  but  its  misuse  that  is  reprehensible. 
Force,  they  had  maintained,  is  a divine  principle,  being  used  every  day 
by  God  himself  as  part  of  the  Divine  Law.  Gobind  Singh  had  advanced 
in  support  of  it  numerous  examples31  wherein  the  Lord  had  used  force  to 
bring  the  evil-minded  tyrants  to  the  right  path.  God  had  been  viewed 
as  the  unconquerable  and  fearless  warrior,  perfect  in  the  use  of  all  wea- 
pons of  war,  for  whom  no  earthly  warrior  is  a match,  and  had  been 
called  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  by  the  names  of  Sri  Asket , Sarab-Loh,  Sri 
Aspan  and  Sri  Kharagket,  all  referring  to  the  sword.32  Force,  then,  is 
viewed  as  an  agency  for  the  good  of  the  society. 

But  through  force  had  been  exalted,  no  Sikh  Guru  bad  ever  upheld 
the  principle  of  might  is  right  or  force  for  the  sake  of  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, force  had  been  recognised  as  a means  rather  than  an  end  in  itself 
and  among  means,  too,  as  one  to  be  employed  exclusively  for  a noble 
and  justified  purpose.  Guru  Hargobind  had  clarified  it;  Shastra  garib 
ki  rakhya , jarvane  ki  bhakhya 33  (arms  means  protection  to  the  poor 
and  destruction  to  the  tyrant).  In  the  words  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  the 
sword  is  a “symbol  of  the  brave”,  “the  protector  of  saints”,  and  “the 
scourge  of  the  wicked”.34  But  even  where  it  is  permissible,  it  is  to  be 


31.  See  Akal  Ustat,  translated  by  M L.  Peace,  pp.  65-75. 

32.  The  Guru  has  written  the  choicest  hymns  in  praise  of  the  Lord.  He  has  called  it 
by  such  names  as  Bhagauti , Durga,  Chandi  and  Kalka  and  to  this  day  it  receives 
the  first  invocation  in  the  daily  prayer  of  the  Sikhs 

33.  Quoted  in  Ganda  Singh’s  A Brief  Account  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  10. 

34.  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  Zafarnama , edited  by  Sant  Kirpal  Singh,  p.  8;  Prem  Sumarg, 
quoted  in  Jodh  Singh,  Gurmat  Nirnai,  p.285.  “He  (the  Khalsa)  must  always 
put  on  sword.  He  should  behave  like  a gentleman,  but  when  he  finds  a tyrant 
incorrigible  and  when  it  is  the  question  of  righteousness  or  when  the  king  has 
abandoned  the  path  of  justice,  he  may  make  use  of  the  sword  according  to  the 
contingency  of  the  situation  but  always  as  the  last  resort.” 
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used  only  as  a remedy  of  the  last  resort.  Cho  kar  az  hama  hilate  dar 
guzashat,  ha  la  l ast  burdan  be  shamsher  dast3r>  (When  all  other  means  have 
proved  ineffective,  it  is  right  then  to  take  up  the  sword).  Force  used  in 
this  manner  will  not  lead  to  any  undesirable  consequences,  will  help 
resolve  the  knotty  problems  of  the  society  and  will  create  no  fresh  com- 
plications as  are  bound  to  result  from  its  indiscriminate  use. 

From  the  above  it  follows  naturally  that  the  individual  to  be  .able  to 
play  full  roll  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  must  be  in  possession  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical  qualities.  It  is  imperative  that  spiritual 
achievement  should  be  combined  with  physical  powers,  because  the  one 
without  the  other  may  degenerate  into  sheer  hypocracy  or  ruthless 
tyranny.  That  is  why  the  Gurus,  particularly  the  last,  besides  advocating 
spiritual  uplift,  had  attempted  to  revive  the  old  Kshatrya  spirit  of  valour 
by  means  of  heroic  literature,  martial  training  and  glorification  of  the 
weapons  of  war.  They  had  been  convinced  that  the  people  must  develop 
their  spiritual,  mental  and  physical  faculties,  so  that  they  may  develop  a 
well-balanced  personality  and  play  their  due  role  in  the  affairs  of  the 
society.  It  is  only  such  people  as  are  at  once  saints  and  soldiers,  who  can 
resist  evil  or  fight  tyranny  in  any  form  and  help  in  the  maintenance  of  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  advancement  of  the  individual  and  the  society. 

But  no  people,  whatever  their  personal  attainments,  if  they  are  not 
properly  organised,  can  function  adequately  in  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
Therefore,  such  of  the  people  as  had  come  under  the  direct  impact  of  the 
above-mentioned  political  ideas  of  the  Gurus,  had  been  gradually, 
under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  brought  into  the  fold  of  a well-knit 
organisation.  This  process  had  begun  as  early  as  the  inception  of  the 
Sikh  movement,  but  it  had  reached  its  culmination  only  under  Guru 
Gobind  Singh,  when  the  Khalsa  was  founded.  The  new  organisation, 
Guru  Gobind  Singh’s  magnum  opus,  was  “a  fully  democratic  compact 
community  armed  to  the  teeth,  struggling  to  maintain  what  is  concieved 
to  be  the  right  path  and  fighting  incessantly  and  without  compunction 
tyranny  and  injustice  in  all  their  forms”,36  and  was  charged  with  the  res- 
ponsibility of  promoting,  with  force  if  necessary,  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness 37  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  its  ideology  was  the  idea 


35.  Banerjee,  Evolution  of  the  Khalsa,  Vol.  II,  P.  119. 

36.  Ganda  Singh,  op.  cit.,  vol.  p.  12;  Teja  Singh,  Sikhism  : its  Ideas  and  Institutions, 
p.  31. 

37.  For  details  of  its  ideology,  discipline  and  democratic  structure  see  Rehatnamas  of 
Chaupa  Singh,  Desa  Singh,  Prahlad  Singh  and  Bhai  Nand  Lai— Some  quotations 
given  in  Jodh  Singh.  Gurmat  Nirnai,  chapter  entitled  Khalsa. 
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of  commonwealth.  Before  Guru  Gobind  Singh  breathed  his  last,  he  had 
taken  every  possible  care  to  promote  the  corporate  aspect  of  the  Khalsa 
brotherhood.  After  its  creation  he  had  even  saluted  it  as  his  ideal  and 
his  master38  and  by  his  declaration  that  with  his  death  the  line  of  the 
Gurus  would  end,  he  had  appointed  it  as  his  successor,  thereby  vesting 
the  leadership  of  the  community  in  the  community  itself.  I he  Khalsa, 
in  the  new  capacity  assigned  to  it,  was  to  be  known  as  Guru  Khalsa , 
which  means  the  Khalsa  incorporating  the  Guru,  for  the  Guru  had  pro- 
mised to  be  present  in  any  corporate  assembly  of  the  Sikhs  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Khalsa.39  Gobind  SiHgh  had  also  furnished  the  order 
of  the  Khalsa  with  a system  of  popular  justice  and  finance  based  respec- 
tively on  the  institutions  of  ‘Panj  Pyaras'  (Five  Beloved  Ones)  and 
‘Daswand'  (voluntary  contribution  of  one  tenth  of  one’s  income)  thereby 
bestowing  upon  the  organisation  the  character  of  a self-contained  body  : 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  political  ideas  of  the  Gurus  is  the 
context  of  universalism  in  which  they  had  been  concieved.  There  was  an 
integrated  view  of  the  universe  and  the  human  beings,  to  which  all  divi- 
sions, geographical,  religious,  social,  racial,  or  political,  were  totally 
foreign.  No  distinction  as  between  a foreigner  and  a native  had  any 
effect  on  their  political  thought.40 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  above  account  that  before  the  18th  century 
started,  the  basic  framework  of  political  ideas  had  already  been  worked 
out  This  framework  was  the  chief  source  of  inspiration  and  guidance 
for  the  Sikh  community  during  the  subsequent  centuries.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  while  trying  to  understand  the  political  ideas  of  the  later 
generation,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  their  heritage  coming  down 
from  the  preceding  period  of  the  Gurus. 

No  sooner  did  the  post-Guru  period  commence  than  the  Sikhs  rose 
in  arms  against  the  imperial  authority  of  the  Mughals.  The  Gurus  had 
in  their  time  recognised  Babar  and  his  successors  as  divinely  commfssio- 
ned  rulers  and  by  and  large  had  given  obedience  to  them.  Protests  had 
often  been  made  and  occasionally  even  arms  employed  to  bring  the  erring 


38  Teja  Singh,  op.  cit.  p.  32;  Sarb  Loh,  quoted  in  Jodh  Singh,  Gurmat  Nirnai , 7th 
edition,  pp.  281,  282. 

39.  Prem  Sumarg  has  quoted  Guru  Gobind  Singh  as  saying  “Let  him  that  wishes 
to  see  me  go  to  an  assembly  of  Sikhs  and  approach  them  with  faith  and  reverence; 
he  will  surely  see  me  amongst  them.”  Teja  Singh,  op.  cit.,  p 32. 

40.  Babar’s  invasion  was  condemned  by  Guru  Nanak  not  as  a foreign  invasion,  but 
for  the  destruction  it  caused.  Babar  Vani,  Adi  Granth,  pp.  360  and  417;  Sacred 
Writings,  pp.  86-88. 
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authorities  to  the  right  path,  but  never  had  they  deemed  it  fit  to  declare 
an  all-out  rebellion  against  the  constituted  government. 

But  in  the  anarchy  that  ensued  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  in 
1707,  the  hope  that  the  rulers  could  be  made  to  mend  their  ways  and 
rule  justly  and  effectively  could  not  be  sustained.  Hence,  it  was  thought 
imperative  that  the  people’s  right  of  rebellion,  recognised  by  the  Gurus 
themselves  as  seen,  before,  should  be  pressed  into  service  as  a remedy 
of  the  last  resort.  But  destruction  of  the  Mughal  imperial  authority 
would  have  no  meaning  unless  the  object  of  the  rising  was  extended  to 
the  filling  of  the  void  to  be  created  by  means  of  a new  state  nearest  to 
their  hearts.  So  compelled  by  circumstances  they  were  led  to  the  rule 
of  the  Khalsa  as  the  best  means  to  achieve  the  kind  of  government  they 
had  in  view.  Banda  Bahadur’s  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Mughal  rule 
and  create  a new  state  in  the  Puujab  needs  to  be  given  in  this  context. 
The  attempt  made  was  bound  to  fail  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  Sikh 
resources  and  it  did  fail.  However,  the  object  of  replacing  the  Mughal 
rule  with  their  own  was  never  abandoned  and  till  it  was  attained,  the 
struggle  was  continued.41 

In  the  course  of  their  struggle  against  the  Mughals  and  later  against 
the  Afghans,  the  Sikhs  were  hailed  by  the  people  at  large  as  protectors 
and  champions  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed42  and  annihilators  of  the 
wicked.  This  was  because  in  conformity  with  the  basic  political  philo- 
sophy formulated  in  the  preceding  period,  they  placed  the  ideal  of 
working  for  the  good  of  the  people  above  all  other  considerations, 
political  or  personal.  They  fought  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  their  war  cry 
being  Sat  Sri  Akal  which  refers  to  the  Timeless  and  Eternal  God.  They 
considered  themselves  the  warriors  of  God  ( Wahiguru  ji  ka  Khalsa)  and 
earnestly  believed  that  the  victory  they  were  fighting  for  would  also 
be  God’s  (Wahiguru  ji  ki  Fateh).  Their  fight  was  for  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  against  persecution,  tyranny,  oppression  and  injustice. 
Inspired  by  a sense  of  their  high  mission,  they  were  able  to  observe  a 
standard  of  public  conduct  which  elicited  glowing  tributes  even  from 
their  deadly  foes.  The  most  elequent  of  them  is  the  one  paid  by  Qazi 
Nur  Mohammad43  who,  being  in  the  train  of  Ahmed  Shah  Durrani’s 

41.  The  slogan  raised  during  this  period  ‘ Raj  karega  khalsa  aqi  rahe  na  koi’ 
indicates  their  firmness  of  purpose. 

42.  Ganda  Singh,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

43.  Jangnama,  pp.  172-175,  quoted  in  H.R.  Gupta,  A History  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  I, 

pp.  277-279.  [ Continued  on  page  281 
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invading  army,  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  observing  the  behaviour 
of  the  ‘ sagan ’ (dogs),  his  pet  name  for  the  Sikhs. 

When  their  rebellion  was  in  progress,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
Sikhs  should  be  declared  outlaws  by  the  government  of  the  day.  A ruth- 
less official  policy  of  persecution  made  them  flee  their  homes  and  take 
shelter  in  far-off  and  out-of-the-way  places. 

Id  this  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  hardship,  the  task  of  giving 
leadership  to  the  community  devolved  upon  the  community  itself.  To 
discharge  that  function  effectively,  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  earlier 
period  were  gradually  developed  into  a system  of  direct  democracy, 
resembling  in  many,ways  the  ancient  Greek  pattern.  At  the  base  of  this 
system  there  were  numerous  little  assemblies,  called  sangats,  dealing  with 
questions  of  merely  local  importance,  while  all  matters  of.  vital  interest 
to  the  community  were  reserved  for  the  national  assembly  of  the  Sarbat 
Khalsa  which  was  the  highest  body  of  the  Sikh  commonwealth.  The 
national  assembly  met  twice  a year  at  Amritsar  at  the  Akal  Takhat,  a 
place  within  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Harmandir  and  considered  since 
Guru  Har  Gobind’s  time  as  the  highest  seat  of  Sikh  power.  The  basic 
ideas,  according  to  which  the  experiment  was  run,  were  those  of  equali- 
ty, unanimity  and  to  a limited  extent  responsibility.  The  first  named 
concept  entitled  every  member  of  the  community  including  women 
to  attend  and  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  assemblies.  This 
right,  though  universal,  was,  however,  exercised  by  only  such  of  the 
members  as  cared  to  do  so,  but  whosoever  wanted  to  exercise  it,  he  or 
she  had  to  do  it  personally  and  directly  and  not  through  elected  or 
nominated  representatives  as  we  notice  today.  The  idea  of  unanimity 
was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Khalsa  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
Holy  Guru  and  that  all  their  assemblies  were  rendered  sanctimonious 
by  the  Guru’s  presence  in  them.  Therefore,  all  collective  deliberations 
were  conducted  in  as  detached  a manner  as  possible.  Different  view-points 
could  be  and  were  expressed  and  discussed,  all  differences  were  to  be  shed 
off  and  a solemn  pledge  was  to  be  taken  that  all  were  united  in  the  Guru. 


Contd.  from  page  280] 

“Besides  their  fighting,  listen  to  one  thing  more  in  which  they  excel  all  other 
warriors.  They  never  kill  a coward  and  do  not  obstruct  one  who  flees  from 
the  field.  They  do  not  rob  a woman  of  her  gold  and  ornaments,  may  she  be 
a queen  or  a siave-girl.  Adultery  also  does  not  exist  among  the  dogs.  None  of 
them  is  a thief.  A woman,  whether  young  or  old,  is  called  by  them  a burya.  The 
dogs  never  resort  to  stealing  and  no  thief  exists  among  them  and  they  do  not  keep 
company  with  the  adulterer  and  the  thief.” 
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Resolutions  were  then  carried  nem.  con.  or  unanimously44  — a thing  very 
difficult  to  contemplate  nowadays—  and  were  therefore  known  as  gurmait- 
as.  No  individual  or  group  of  individuals  could  oppose  or  challenge  them, 
because  they  were  considered  sanctified  by  the  supposed  holy  presence 
of  the  Guru  at  the  deliberations.  The  election  of  the  executive  committee, 
which  was  created  to  carry  the  gurmattas  of  the  Sarbat  Khalsa  into 
effect  and  even  otherwise  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  community,  was 
as  well  conducted  on  the  principle  of  unanimity.  This  committee  was 
not  only  popularly  elected  but  was  also  answerable  for  its  work  to  the 
parent  body  which  had  the  power  to  change  it  whenever  it  was  deemed 
necessary.  The  principle  of  responsibility  involved  in  this  practice  was 
useful  insofar  as  it  kept  the  leadership  on  guard.  The  idea  of  popular 
justice  suggested  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  was  also  elaborated  and  put  to 
effective  use.  When  a Sikh  committed  a fault,  the  assembly  (may  be 
local  or  national)  would  refer  the  question  to  a duly  elected  commission 
of  five,  the  election  being  held  on  the  principle  of  unanimity  The  com- 
mission was  required  to  report  its  decision  to  the  assembly  where  it 
would  be  confirmed  amidst  ‘ jaikaras ’ (shouts)  of  Sat  Sri  Akal.  The  puni- 
shment meted  out  was  willingly  received  and  euphemistically  called 
‘tankhah,l&  reward  or  salary.  No  rancour  was  created  in  the  heart  of  the 
man  receiving  the  punishment,  because  the  award  was  from  a sacred 
body  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  prolonged  struggle  against  the  Mughals  and  the  Afghans  was 
ultimately  won  by  the  Sikhs  and  a rudimentary  state  established  in  1765. 
The  objects  of  this  state  were  in  conformity  with  the  political  philoso- 
phy evolved  earlier  in  the  period  of  the  Gurus.  When  the  victory  was 
gained,  they  could  not  forget  what  they  had  been  fighting  for  during  the 
last  50  years  or  so.  They  might  have  had  many  imperfections  and  perhaps 
often  fell  short  of  the  ideals,  but  the  policy  they  adopted  and  pursued 
in  the  treatment  of  their  subjects  betrays  clear  signs  of  the  influence  of 
the  lofty  ethical  objects  they  had  inherited  from  the  past.  There  is 
ample  evidence  in  support  of  it  in  the  account  of  both  modern  and  con- 
temporary writers. 

In  the  words  of  an  Englishman  who  travelled  from  Buria  on  the 
Jamuna  to  Lahore  in  1808  : 

“The  people  were  well  dressed  and  bore  every  appearance  of  health, 
ease  and  contentment  ; the  effects  of  a just  and  good  government  to 


44.  Teja  Singh,  op.  cit .,  p.  47. 

45.  Teja  Singh,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 
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which  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  are  happily  subject;  and  in  proof 
of  this  observation,  I may  mention  that  daring  the  whole  course  of  my 
enquiries,  I heard  not  one  cause  of  complaint.”46 

‘In  no  country,  perhaps,  is  the  Rayat  or  cultivator  treated  with 
more  indulgence”,  writes  Malcolm.47 

“All  the  contemporary  authorities  with  one  voice  declare  that  the 
cultivator  in  particular  and  all  other  people  in  general  flourished  under 
the  rule  of  Sikh  Chiefs,”  H R.  Gupta.48 

“One  common  feature  of  the  life  of  the  Sikh  Chiefs  in  those  days 
was  the  maintenance  of  langars  or  free  dining  halls,  where  people  of  all 
classes  and  creeds  were  fed.  The  langars  were  kept  open  even  in  the  worst 
years  of  drought  and  afforded  relief  to  members  of  the  poor  classes  who 
flocked  to  them  in  search  of  food.”49 

The  great  solicitude  of  the  Sikh  Chiefs  for  the  welfare  of  their 
people  portrayed  above  was  an  outcome  of  the  high  political  idealism 
that  the  Sikhs  had  cherished  right  from  the  inception  of  their  movement. 

Another  aspect  of  their  victory  over  their  enemies  was  that  it  was 
the  truimph  not  of  any  individual  leader  or  leaders  but  of  the  Khalsa  or 
Sikh  commonwealth.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  new  state  was  foun- 
ded in  the  names  of  the  founders  of  this  commonwealth.50  Their  coins 
bore  the  following  inscriptions  which  speak  for  themselves.81 
‘Sikka  zad  bar  har  do  alam  Tegh-i-Nanak  wahab  ast, 

Fateh  Gobind  Singh  Shah-i-Shahan  fazl-i-sacha  sahib  ast.’ 

(By  the  grace  of  the  True  Lord  is  struck  the  coin  in  the  two  worlds. 
The  sword  of  Nanak  is  the  granter  of  all  boons  and  victory  is  of  (Guru) 
Gobind  SiDgh,  the  King  of  Kings.) 

‘Deg-o-tegh-o-fateh-o-nusrat  be-dirang,  yaft  az  Nanak  Guru  Gobind 
Singh’. 

(The  Kettle  and  the  Sword — the  symbols  of  service  and  power — , 
victory  and  ready  patronage  are  the  gifts  of  Guru  Nanak  and  Guru 
Gobind  Singh.) 

However,  the  sense  of  security  and  the  vast  opportunities  afforded 

46.  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  1809,  quoted  in  H.R.  Gupla,  History  of  the  Sikhs,  vol- 
III,  p.  131. 

47.  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  57. 

48.  H.R.  Gupta,  op.  cit.,  Vol  III,  p.  136 

49.  Ludhiana  District  Gazetteer  p.  72,  quoted  in  H.R'.  Gupta,  op.  cit.,  147. 

50.  Earlier  in  the  2nd  decade,  Banda  had  established  a short-lived  state.  This  state 
also  had  similar  inscriptions  on  its  coins  and  seals. 

51.  Ganda  Singh,  A Brief  Account  of  the  Siklis,  pp.  17-18- 
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by  the  attainment  of  political  power  gradually  wrought  a material  change 
in  the  outlook  of  these  people.  The  leading  Sikh  Sardars  had  acquired 
a certain  status  in  the  days  of  the  struggle.  After  the  struggle  was  over, 
they  fell  a prey  to  the  ambition  of  becoming  powerful  territorial  chiefs. 
Consequently,  they  developed  absolutist  and  particularistic  tendencies 
which  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ideas  of  democracy,  that  they  had 
practised  over  the  years.  There  grew  up  as  many  as  twelve  Misais,  each 
one  of  them  functioning  practically  as  it  liked.  These  chieftainships  had 
few  traces  of  democracy  in  their  internal  organisation,  except  perhaps  in 
the  set-up  of  the  army.  At  best,  the  Government  of  a Misal  was  a kind 
of  confederacy  composed  of  the  chief  and  his  close  relatives  and  brothers, 
working  liberally  and  benevolently  towards  the  subjects.  But  the  idea  of 
the  commonwealth  was  much  too  strong  to  be  disregarded  and  actually 
it  was  this  that  saved  the  Misais  from  completely  falling  apart.  All  the 
same,  a suitable  adjustment  was  necessary  between  the  rival  ideas  of 
allegiance  to  the  commonwealth  and  local  independence.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  evolving  a constitutional  arrangement  based  on  the  idea  of  con- 
federation,5'1 in  which,  in  a broad  way,  while  the  local  units  were  allowed 
to  carry  on  their  normal  functions  of  administration,  the  vital  questions 
of  national  importance  were  reserved  to  be  discussed  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Sarbat  Khalsa.  Under  this  arrangement,  however,  the  balance 
of  power  was  heavily  weighted  in  favour  of  local  independence,  for  the 
centre  failed  to  build  up  a permanent  organisation  to  discharge  its  func- 
tions effectively.  The  sessions  of  the  national  assembly  which  alone 
represented  the  central  authority  were  held  only  when  some  grave  emer- 
gency (and  this  happened  only  once  in  a blue  moon),  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  community.  Even  then,  the  initiative  for  calling  such 
sessions  was  ieft  in  the  hands  of  the  local  chiefs.  In  between,  there  were 
long  intervals  during  which  the  local  chiefs  had  wended  their  own  ways. 
No  wonder  then  that  there  was  a mess  in  which  centrifugal  tendencies 
found  the  opportunity  of  strengthening  themselves.  One  may,  however, 
wonder  why  the  Sikhs,  when  triumphant  after  a prolonged  struggle  for 
existence,  failed  to  carry  forward  their  ideas  of  democracy.  The  times  now 
were  decidedly  better,  so  that  there  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  them 
to  give  a definite  shape  to  the  form  of  democracy  they  had  evolved  earlier. 
But  nothing  was  done  in  this  direction.  Perhaps,  it  was  realized  that 
direct  democracy  was  unsuited  to  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  required  to  deal  with  people  other  than  the  Sikhs  as  well,  and  being 

52.  Teja  Singh,  op.  cir,  p.  47. 
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unfamiliar  with  the  concept  of  representative  democracy  which  was  not 
then  fully  developed  even  in  the  West,  they  perforce  had  to  take  to  the 
ideaof  personal  government  then  in  general  prevalence  in  the  country.  The 
comparative  freedom  from  danger  after  1765  may  also  have  had  the 
effect  of  taking  the  edge  off  their  enthusiasm  for  democratic  ideas.  In 
the  result.,  even  the  character  of  the  national  assembly  was  adversely 
affected.  From  a thoroughly  democratic  body  that  it  used  to  be  in  the 
past,  it  was  now  degraded  into  a mere  gathering  of  chiefs  with  the  result 
that  the  gurmatta  which  used  to  be  an  expression  of  the  general  will  of 
the  entire  people  assembled  was  reduced  to  the  status  of  an  expression 
of  the  general  will  of  a few  leading  chiefs  only.53 

The  confederal  system  that  they  evolved  to  meet  the  new  situation 
was  only  a half-hearted  attempt.  They  were  earnest  about  neither  demo- 
cracy nor  confederation.  The  result  was  a debris  of  the  marvellous 
democracy  of  the  earlier  period  and  the  debility  of  the  confederation  of 
their  own.  The  only  ideas  that  survived  the  ideological  collapse  of  the 
Misaldari  period  were  those  of  allegiance  to  the  Sikh  commonwealth  and 
benevolence  towards  the  people  at  large. 

When  Ranjit  Singh  came  into  power  at  the  close  of  the  18  century, 
he  was  faced  with  a real  difficulty  of  choice.  He  had  watched  the  weak- 
kneed  polity  of  confederation  at  work  long  enough  to  be  convinced  of 
its  baneful  effects.  It  had  failed  to  keep  the  Sikhs  together;  had  proved 
ineffective  in  preventing  them  from  flying  at  one  another's  throat;  and 
had  seriously  come  in  the  way  of  their  turning  to  the  fullest  account  the 
vast  opportunities  that  lay  before  them.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without 
risk  that  such  a system  of  divided  authority  could  be  continued. 
Another  course  open  to  him  was  to  revive  the  now  discredited  gurmatta 
democracy  of  the  pre-Misaldari  period.  But  a mere  revival  of  that  would 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  a territorial  state  which  Ranjit  Singh  was 
determined  to  build  up.  The  gurmatta  democracy  had  been  evolved  in 
a different  context  and  it  was  clear  that  if  it  was  to  be  made  applicable 
to  the  new  situation,  drastic  changes  needed  to  be  made  in  it  to  adapt  it 
to  the  changed  circumstances  Such  a task  was  perhaps  beyond  the  vision 
and  capacity  of  any  body  at  that  time  including  Ranjit  Singh.  Hence 
this  course  too  was  not  favoured  and  it  was  decided  that  the  concept 
of  gurmatta  would  henceforward  be  ponfined  to  the  affairs  of  the  Sikh 
church  only.51  After  the  rejection  of  the  above  two  courses,  Ranjit  Singh 

53.  Teja  Singh,  op.  cit , p.  47. 

54.  Teja  Singh,  op.cit.,  p.  49. 

The  last  political  gurmatta  was  held  at  Amritsar  in  1805  to  consider  the  threat 

posed  by  the  British  army  marching  upon  Ludhiana. 
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was  inevitably  led  to  the  selection  of  monarchy  as  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion of  his  problem.  The  idea  as  will  as  the  institution  of  monarcy  had 
long  been  familiar  to  Indians.  Nor  was  there  any  risk  involved  in  taking 
to  it,  its  powers  and  functions  being  clear-cut  and  well-defined. 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  monarchy  had  never  been  considered  an  anathema 
in  the  Sikh  political  philosophy.  As  noticed  earlier,  the  Gurus  had 
approved  of  it  as  an  act  of  divine  grace,  After  the  Gurus,  even  the  first 
Sikh  attempt  at  setting  up  a government  under  Banda’s  leadership  was 
a kind  of  monarchy.  However,  the  idea  had  not  so  far  taken  root  in  the 
soil  of  the  Sikh  political  ideology  on  account  of  the  egalitarian  character 
of  the  Sikh  community.  So  when  Ranjit  Singh  decided  to  set  up  a 
monarchy,  it  did  seem  to  the  Sikhs  of  his  time  a radical  departure  from 
the  well-known  democratic  theory  and  practice  of  his  predecessors. 
Ranjit  Singh  knew  this  fact  very  well.  Therefore,  while  making  the  de- 
parture, he  did  not  (rather  could  not)  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  the  ideals 
of  the  Sikh  Commonwealth.  In  fact,  his  monarchy  was  different  from 
the  other  monarchies  found  in  the  country,  because  notwithstanding  its 
powerfulness,  it  was  in  theory  merely  an  agency  of  the  Khalsa  which 
alone  was  the  repository  of  the  sovereign  power.  Ranjit  Singh  did  not 
rule  in  his  own  name  nor  in  the  name  of  his  family  or  Misal.  Rather, 
he  wielded  his  authority  in  the  capacity  of  a servant  of  the  Khalsa  or 
Sikh  Commonwealth.  This  Commonwealth  had  seen  its  best  days  and 
had  of  late  lost  much  of  its  prestige  and  power,  but  all  the  same  at  the 
time  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  rise  to  power  it  was  a force  he  had  to  acknow- 
ledge and  respect.  Moreover,  he  soon  came  to  realize  its  utility  as  a 
source  of  strength  and  stability  to  the  state  he  was  engaged  on  building. 
All  through  his  reign,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  continued  to  re- 
side, as  before,  in  the  Khalsa.  He  would  often  proclaim  himself  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  drum  (Ranjit  Nigarah)  of  Guru  Gobind 
Singh,  adding  that  his  purpose  was  only  to  assert  the  supermacy  of  the 
Khalsa.  He  never  gave  himself  any  high-sounding  title,  but  on  the 
contrary  assumed  the  impersonal  title  of  ‘Sarkar’  denoting  the  mere 
source  of  orders.  The  title  he  loved  most,  however,  was  the  plain 
and  simple  ‘Singh  Sahib’55  which  emphasised  his  membership  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  refering  to  his  government  he  always  used  the  term 
Khalsaji  or  Sarkar-i-Khalsa  and  verily  all  his  diplomatic  correspondence 
was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Khalsa.  His  court  was  called  Darbar 
Khalsaji.  On  his  seals  he  had  the  inscription  ‘Akal  Sahai  Ranjit’  (God 
the  helper  of  Ranjit).  His  principal  coin  was  designated  Nanak  Shahi, 

55.  Khushwant  Singh,  Ranjit  Singh  Maharaja  of  Punjab,  p.  47. 
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(of  Emperor  Nanak).  He  named  his  chief  forts  after  the  Gurus’  names. 
The  official  form  of  salutation  in  the  major  portion  of  the  state  army, 
was  Wahiguru  ji  ka  Khalsa,  Wahiguru  ji  ke  Fateh.  Every  Sikh  unit  of 
the  army,  whatever  the  division  to  which  it  belonged,  was  equipped 
with  the  Holy  Granth  and  a Granthi  (reciter).  All  important  state  func- 
tions were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Holy  Granth.  But  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  subservience  to  the  Commonwealth  is 
provided  by  his  voluntary  and  prompt  surrender  to  the  custodian  of  the 
Akal  Takhat56  to  recieve  punishment  for  a moral  lapse  on  his  part.57 

The  Maharaja’s  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  led  him  to  make 
its  unification  and  glorification  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  policy.  In  the 
early  years  of  his  rule,  he  strove  hard  to  weld  the  discordant  Misals  into 
a united  whole.  In  this  matter  he  came  within  inches  of  success,  when 
the  British  intervening  in  the  cis-Sutlej  region  of  the  Punjab  under  con- 
siderations of  military  security,  deprived  him  of  the  accomplishment  of 
his  dearly  cherished  object.  Even  so,  he  was  never  deflected  from  the  path 
of  glorifying  the  Khalsa. 

However,  the  aims  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  rule  were  not  restricted  to  the 
ideal  of  pursuing  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  Both  his  policy 
and  conduct  towards  his  non-Sikh  subjects  were  guided  by  the  ideas  of 
paternalism,  liberalism  and  benevolence.  He  held  all  religions  and  reli- 
gious places  in  respect,  and  not  only  guaranteed  freedom  of  worship  to 
all  but  also  paid  personal  visits  to  their  holy  shrines  and  conferred  upon 
them  rich  gifts  of  land  and  money.  He  freely  took  them  into  his  military 
and  civil  services  and  even  gave  positions  of  great  trust  and  responsibility 
to  the  most  talented  among  them.  However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  this  solicitude  for  all  people  irrespective  of  caste,  creed  and  colour 
was  rooted  in  anv  conception  of  the  secular  state,  or  Punjabi  nationalism 
as  some  writers  of  today  have  mistakenly  attempted  to  show.58 

Ranjit  singh  had  no  notion  of  the  secular  state  as  it  was  understood 
in  the  West  or  as  we  understand  it  today.  His  approach  was  religious  but 
not  communal.  It  was  also  not  the  non-religious  one  which  is  the  sine 


56.  This  place  is  accepted  by  ihe  Sikhs  as  the  highest  seat  of  Panthic  control. 

57.  Ranjit  Singh  was  censured  for  riding  an  elephant  in  the  company  of  Moran,  a 
dancing  girl,  through  the  streets  of  Lahore  and  summoned  to  the  Golden  Temple, 
Amritsar.  The  Maharaja  promptly  obeyed  the  summons.  He  duly  confessed  his 
guilt  and  the  punishment  of  flogging  was  awarded  to  him.  On  this  he  is  said  to 
have  at  once  bared  his  back.  But  he  was  let  off  in  view  of  his  high  status. 

58.  The  most  serious  minded  exponent  of  the  theory  of  Punjabi  nationalism  is 
Khushwant  Singh.  For  details  see  his  works  Ranjit  Singh  the  Maharaja  of  the 
Punjab,  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Punjab  and  History  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  I. 
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qua  non  of  the  modern  theory  of  the  secular  state.  His  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  in  general  stemmed  from  the  view  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  Gurus  and  consistently  pursued  since  then,  that  the  princi- 
pal function  of  the  state  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  by  pro- 
moting ethical  and  spiritual  values  of  life.  The  emphasis  laid  in  this 
view  on  the  vital  connection  of  morality  with  the  state  had  given  rise  to 
a tradition  of  political  liberalism  in  course  of  the  18th  century.  Ranjit 
Sinsh  was  not  doing  anything  original  or  novel,  but  merely  following 
the  liberal  tradition  of  his  predecessors.  The  use  of  Punjabi  nationalism 
in  this  context  is  even  more  open  to  objection.  The  idea  of  nationalism 
as  we  understand  it  today  simply  did  not  exist  then;  not  even  in  India 
which' under  the  impact  of  British  rule  was  at  the  moment  undergoing 
a process  of  modernisation.  How  could  then  the  Punjab,  much  closer 
to  the  medieval  tradition  than  British  India.,  have  it  ? People  in  those 
days  thought  in  terms  of  castes,  communities  and  religions  and  not  terri- 
torial nationalism.  And  Ranjit  Singh  was  no  exception  to  this  general 
practice.  If  there  was  any  nationalism  exercising  influence  on  the  policy 
of  the  state  at  that  time,  it  was  the  Khalsa  nationalism,  but  this  nationa- 
lism is  not  nationalism  in  the  modern  and  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but 
is  merely  a by-product  of  the  idea  of  the  Sikh  Commonwealth  or  an  out- 
come of  esprit  decorps  among  the  Sikhs.  Ranjit  Singh,  himself,  an 
active  member  of  this  Commonwealth,  fostered  the  Khalsa  nationalism  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  though  always  in  a manner  not  incompatible  with 
his  other  view  that  the  ruler  must  work  for  the  welfare  of  all  his  subjects. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  thought  and  policy  of  Ranjit 
Singh  ran  counter  to  the  ideal  of  the  Sikh  Commonwealth.  As  an  aid  to 
the  institution  of  monarchy  and  in  conformity  with  the  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  the  country,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  create  a powerful  nobility. 
Actually,  the  process  of  this  development  had  commenced  with  his  Mi- 
saldari  predecessors,  and  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  he  was  merely 
following  the  lead  of  his  forefathers  But  the  superiority  of  his  resources 
enabled  him  to  add  considerably  to  the  prestige  and  prowess  of  the  no- 
bility. A major  portion  of  the  land  was  distributed  among  them  by  way 
of  jagirs.  Besides,  they  were  assigned  all  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  in  the  state.  He  was  not,  however,  unaware  of  the  danger 
involved  in  the  creation  of  such  a powerful  body  of  nobles  and  all  neces- 
sary devices  were  used  to  keep  them  divided  and  in  check.  All  the  same, 
by  means  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  he  had  introduced  into  the  egalitarian 
structure  of  the  Sikh  Commonwealth  a discordant  and  heterogeneous 
element,  which,  under  the  weak  successors  of  the  Maharaja,  destroyed 
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the  unity  of  the  Khalsa  and  produced  a sharp  internal  conflict  which 
ultimately  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Sikh  rule. 

Ranjit  Singh  died  in  1839.  His  death  was  followed  by  a period  of 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  state.  Monarchy,  the  pivot  of  the  state,  was 
paralysed  by  a chain  of  quick  and  v'olent  changes  of  succession.  The  suc- 
cessors of  the  great  Maharaja  proved  too  weak  and  incompetent  to  hold 
the  process  of  decay  in  check. 

The  royal  court  was  turned  into  a hot-bed  of  intrigue  by  rival  court 
factions.  In  the  result,  the  administrative  edifice  of  the  country  began  to 
collapse.  Such  a situation  was  bound  to  be  exploited  by  the  imperialists 
of  the  neighbouring  British  Empire,  particularly  since  it  suited  both 
their  policy  and  interests  to  achieve  a position  of  commanding  influence 
on  and  near  the  north-western  frontier.  Seeing  the  British  danger  loom- 
ing large  on  the  horizon  and  the  internal  fabric  of  the  state  quickly 
falling  to  pieces,  the  Sarbat  Khalsa  (i.e.,  the  Sikh  Commonwealth),  ins- 
pired by  a strong  national  feeling,  stood  up  as  the  champion  of  the 
Khalsa  raj.  Being  the  de  jure  sovereign  of  the  state,  they  felt  called 
upon  to  become  a de  facto  one  as  well.59  They  worked  out  and  set  up  a 
graded  system  of  Panchayats  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  situation,00 
and  through  a representative  Panchayat  at  (he  apex  of  the  hierarchy 
they  dictated  policy  to  the  ministeres  of  the  Durbar  and  insisted  on 
their  answerability  to  the  Panth  (Commonwealth)  for  whatever  they  did. 
This  direct  intervention  of  the  de  jure  sovereign  in  the  actual  affairs  of 
the  state,  though  backed  by  a sense  of  dedication  to  the  ideal  of  collec- 
tive good  of  the  Commonwealth,  however,  failed  to  achieve  the  desired 
toning  up  of  the  administration,  for  the  Chiefs  of  the  state  who  were 
nothing  better  than  mercenaries61  devoid  of  national  feeling  and 
eaten  up  by  the  anxiety  to  preserve  their  vast  landed  estates  and  influen- 


59.  B.  J.  Hasrat,  British  Policy  towards  the  State  of  Lahore , 1842-1849 — 7th  Research 
Bulletin  (Arts)  of  the  University  of  Panjab,  1962—Broadfoot  to  Government,  26th 
September,  1845, 

60.  Calcutta  Review,  Vol.  VI,  1846,  p.  246;  F.S.  Bajwa,  Military  System  of  the  Sikhs, 

p.  101. 

“Europeans,  too  often,  judge  Asiatics  by  European  rules  and  call  false,  unnatural 
or  extraordinary  what  is  merely  new.  It  is  not,  however,  a page  of  history,  to  be 
lightly  passed  over  by  the  Anglo-Indian,  which  exhibits  the  rule  of  Panchayats  of 
the  Sikh  army  setting  at  naught  the  legal  authority  of  the  Government  and  yet 
enforcing  their  own  with  iron  and  mysterious  sway  among  their  Comrades.” 

61.  Foreign  Secret  Proceedings.  3rd  March,  1844,  No.  487.  Col.  Richmond  writes  : 

[Continued  on  page  290 
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tial  positions  (thanks  to  Ranjit  Singh’s  policy)  not  only  refused  to  give 
willing  co-operation  in  the  matter  but  also  decided  to  throw  in  their 
heavy  weight  against  them  by  entering  into  secret  intrigues  with  the 
British.  It  was  this  internal  conflict  which,  combined  with  the  expansion- 
ist and  aggressive  designs  of  the  British,  brought  about  the  First  Anglo- 
Sikh  War  in  1845-46.62 

And  when  the  war  came,  the  Khalsa  fought  for  a lofty  cause.  They 
were  defeated,  but  they  would  not  accept  the  defeat  until  they  had  made 
a powerful  bid  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence.  The  result  was 
the  Second  Anglo-Sikh  War  in  which  they  were  again  defeated.  This 
was  followed  by  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849.  In  both  the  wars  it 
was  not  the  Government  of  Lahore  but  the  Khalsa  nationalism  permeat- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  Commonwealth  that  British  had  to  contend  against.63 

The  annexation  of  1849  brought  to  a close  the  medieval  period  of 
Sikh  history  and  polity.  Although  there  were  a few  people  like  Bhai 
Maharaj  Singh04  and  Bhai  Ram  Singh  who  still  thought  in  terms  of  the 
old  political  ideology,  yet,  as  the  decades  rolled  by,  a change  began  to 
come  over  the  political  ideas  of  the  Sikhs.  The  motive  force  behind  this 
phenomenon  was  the  rise  of  powerful  Indian  nationalism  from  the  mid- 
nineteenth century  onward  as  a result  of  the  inter-play  of  several  forces 
like  development  of  Western  education,  growth  of  the  press,  economic 
and  political  unification  of  the  country  and  revival  of  interest  in  the 
glory  that  was  Ind.  In  the  beginning,  however,  the  Sikhs  evinced  little 


Contd.  from  page  289] 

“Most  of  the  present  Chiefs  of  the  Sikhs  must  be  regarded  as  mercenary.  Their 
grand-fathers  were  tillers  of  the  ground,  but  the  possession  of  authority  and 
wealth  acquired  and  preserved  without  labour  has  unnerved  them  and  they  are 
desirous  of  keeping  their' luxuries  to  themselves  under  any  loss  of  independence. 
The  Sikh  chiefs  will  perhaps  now  offer  to  hold  their  possessions  of  the  British 
Government.” 

62,  J.  D.  Cunningham,  History  of  the  Sikhs,  1955,  pp-  256-258. 

63,  He  was  a hero  of  the  Second  Sikh  War  who  ardently  believed  in  independent 
Khalsa  Raj,  lived  for  it  and  died  for  it. 

64,  He  was  the  virtual  founder  of  the  Namdhari  Movement.  He  struggled  hard  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Khalsa  Raj.  His  approach  went  to  the  roots  of  the  pro- 
blem. Holding  the  view  that  political  decadence  springs  from  social  and  religi- 
ous decadence,  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  reform  of  the  social  and  religious  life 
of  the  Sikhs,  while  trying  for  the  recovery  of  the  Sikh  power.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  his  objects,  he  joined  the  Namdhari  Movement  which  developed  under 
his  leadership  a remarkable  dynamism.  Khushwant  Singh,  The  Sikhs,  p.  92. 
Rehatnama  of  Bhai  Ram  Singh  is  quoted  here. 
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interest  in  Indian  nationalism.  They  thought  only  of  their  community. 
There  was  a re-awakening  in  the  country  at  this  time.  Influenced  by 
that,  they  started  the  well-known  Singh  Sabha  Movement  with  a view  to 
introducing  religious  and  social  reforms  in  their  religion  and  society  Pol- 
itically they  thought  that  their  interests  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  therefore  the  politically  conscious  among  them  extended  to  the 
Government  their  whole-hearted  cooperation.  With  the  opening  of  the 
20th  century,  particularly  during  the  second  decade,  the  pendulum  shifted 
to  the  other  extreme.  The  Sikhs  involved  in  the  Gadar  Movement 
which  worried  the  Government  for  several  years,  thought  in  terms 
of  Indian  nation  and  not  their  own  community.  They  were  all  adventur- 
ous people  who  had  gone  abroad  in  search  of  better  prospects.  While 
aboad,  they  had  experienced  great  hardships  and  indignities  which  they 
attributed,  with  much  justification,  to  the  political  subjection  of  their 
country.  They  were  convinced  that  were  their  country  independent,  they 
would  not  have  to  undergo  such  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  other  na- 
tions. Hence,  their  concentration  on  Indian  nationalism  and  freedom  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  considerations  for  their  own  community.65 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Singh  Sabha  Movement  failed  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  new  political  ideas  surging  up  in  the  country,  the  leaders  of 
the  Gadar  Movement  were  unable  to  keep  in  view  the  old  political  ideas 
of  the  Sikh  Commonwealth.  A proper  adjustment  between  the  two  curre- 
nts of  thought  was  subsequently  aimed  at  by  the  Akalis  who  have,  ever 
since  their  rise  in  the  early  twenties,  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a workable 
balance  between  the  Sikh  nationalism  and  the  Indian  nationalism. 

The  Akalis  vehemently  criticised  the  Singh  Sabhaites  for  their  pro- 
British  ideas  and  activities.  They  whole-heartedly  espoused  the  ideology 
of  the  national  movement  and  did  what  they  could  for  its  speedy  triu- 
mph.60 They  fervently  believed  in  Akhand  (undivided)  Hindustan.  The 
occasional  demands  made  by  them  for  Khalistan  or  a separate  Sikh  State 
were  “more  a move  to  counter  the  Muslim  demand  for  Pakistan  than 


65.  Later  on,  the  Gadarites  banded  themselves  into  a separate  political  organisation 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Babas.  These  Babas  were  the  founders  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  Punjab.  Khushwant  Singh,  The  Sikhs,  p.  134. 

66-  The  Akalis  played  an  important  role  in  the  Non-Cooperation  Movement  of  1921 
and  the  Civil  Disobedience  Movement  of  1931-33.  They  stood  aloof  from  the 
Quit-India  Movement  of  1942  on  account  of  certain  differences  with  the  Con- 
gress. But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  national  demand 
for  independence. 
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a serious  proposition”.07  When  the  British  left  India  in  1947,  they  threw 
in  their  lot  with  India  unreservedly.  More  recently,  when  there  was  a 
Chinese  invasion  upon  India  they  readily  declared  to  put  in  the  cold 
storage  all  their  unsettled  demands  for  the  duration  of  the  proclaimed 
emergency. 

But  while  swearing  by  Indian  nationalism,  they  could  not  cast  off  their 
loyality  to  the  Sikh  Commonwealth  or  Panth  as  it  has  been  popularly 
termed  They  were  attached  to  Sikh  nationalism  so  firmly  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  out  of  it.  In  the  last  few  decades  of  the  British 
rule  when  insistence  on  separate  electorates,  reservation  of  seats  in  the 
services  and  legislatures  and  weightage  in  representation,  was  the  fashion, 
they  lagged  behind  none  in  fighting  for  the  interests  of  their  community. 
Yet,  when  the  new  constitution  was  framed  after  independence  on  the 
basis  of  universal  adult  franchise  and  joint  electorates,  they  readily  acc- 
epted it  being  satisfied  with  the  general  assurance  that  their  legitimate 
interests  would  be  adequately  safeguarded.  However,  the  working  of 
the  constitution  strictly  on  the  lines  of  majority  rule  did  not  give  the 
Akalis  the  satisfaction  they  had  hoped  for.  Their  minds  were  greatly 
agitated  over  the  Sikhs  being  reduced  to  political  insignificance  even  in 
the  Punjab,  the  only  state  where  they  had  a measurable  concentration,  and 
over  the  step-motherly  treatment  meted  out  to  their  mother-tongue, 
Punjabi.  Their  dissatisfaction  gave  fresh  vigour  to  their  idea  of  Sikh 
nationalism.  They  felt  frustrated  and  pained  that  the  Sikhs  had  been 
singled  out  to  be  discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of  formation  of  a 
unilingual  state  in  the  Punjab.  The  justice  of  their  demand  was  at  last 
recognised  and  in  1966  Punjabi,  like  other  Indian  languages,  was  given 
a state  of  its  own. 

The  ideological  stand  of  the  Akalis,  though  at  times  marked  by 
overtones,  is  quite  understandable.  It  was  based  on  the  adoration  of 
two  political  deities— Sikh  nationalism  and  Indian  nationalism.  Of  the 
two,  the  former  linked  them  with  the  past  and  the  latter  with  the  pre- 
sent. Both  the  ideals  were  regarded  as  indispensable  and  mutually  help- 
ful. According  to  Master  Tara  Singh,  protection  of  the  Sikh  community 
was  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  Hindu  Dharma  and  the  Indian 
nation08  and  vice  versa.  But  how  did  they  stand  to  each  other  ? If  it 
was  a matter  of  choice,  which  of  the  two  was  to  be  preferred  ? Perhaps 
no  Akali,  not  even  Master  Tara  Singh,  would  give  a categorical  and 


67.  Khushwant  Singh,  The  Sikhs,  p.  152. 

68.  For  example  see  his  article  in  the  Jathedar  dated  19  July,  1964. 
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straight-forward  answer  to  this  question.  Nevertheless,  their  decision  to 
put  off  all  their  demands  till  the  end  of  the  Chinese  war  (1962)  was  a 
pointer  to  the  way  the  wind  of  their  thought  was  blowing.  This  shows 
that  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  had  conceded  the  superiority  of  Indian 
nationalism  over  the  Sikh  nationalism. 

In  the  India  of  today,  the  political  ideas  of  the  Akalis  obviously 
look  out  of  joint  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Their  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  their  community  is  dubbed  as  rabid  communalism.  They 
are  even  denied  the  credit  that  should  be  theirs,  normally  speaking, 
for  the  service  they  have  rendered  and  are  still  rendering  to  the  cause 
of  Indian  nationalism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Akalis  have  defended 
their  ideology  by  saying  that  the  idea  of  inseparability  of  religion  and 
politics  is  an  established  fact  of  their  history  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  Guru  Hargobind,  if  not  earlier  and  is  always  of  fundamental 
importance  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  community.  The  Sikh 
Commonwealth  has  always  been  looking  after  both  the  religious  and 
secular  affairs  of  the  Community  and  so  it  must  be  in  future  too. 
Another  idea-only  a corollary  from  the  first-underlying  the  Akali 
stand  is  that  political  power  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  religion. 
They  believe  and  often  assert  that  unless  the  Sikhs  have  a position  of 
importance  and  power  in  the  Punjab,  they  will  not  be  able  to  protect 
their  religion  and  culture.  This  is  mentioned  as  the  whole  rationale  of 
the  morchas  for  the  Punjabi  Suba.09  However,  this  does  not  give  us  the 
complete  explanation.  Besides  the  historical  factor  and  the  anxiety 
to  preserve  their  religion,  the  political  aspirations  of  the  Akalis  have 
much  to  do  with  it.  Being  an  important  community,  they  wish  to  figure 
prominently  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  above  ideas  of  the  Akalis,  based  on  sectarian 
loyalties  as  they  are,  will  for  long  stand  the  test  of  time.  There  is 
already  a strong  section  among  the  Sikhs  (nationalist  and  communist 
Sikhs,  particularly  the  latter  who  have  taken  to  the  Marxist  ideology) 
that  believes  and  even  advocates  that  the  activities  of  the  Sikh 
Commonwealth  or  Panth  should  be  disentangled  from  politics  and 
confined  to  matters  theocratic  only.  To  such  people  the  existence  and 
continuance  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  (the  supreme  political  organi- 
sation of  the  Sikhs)  is  an  anachronism  and  the  discussion  of  politics  in 
the  gurdwaras,  a great  anomaly.  Not  that  they  do  not  have  any  regard 
for  the  interests  of  their  community,  but  because  they  believe  that 


69.  Khushwant  Singh,  The  Sikhs,  pp.  184-5 
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India  is  a secular  state  and  that  the  good  of  all  Indians  including  the 
Sikhs  lies  in  that  the  forces  of  secularism  should  be  strengthened. 
Moreover,  they  maintain  that  most  of  the  things  that  the  Akalis  want 
to  happen,  would  happen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  provided  they 
by  advocating  them  on  communal  lines  do  not  create  complications. 
Obviously,  these  people  have  been  influenced  in  their  thought  by  the 
main  currents  of  modern  political  thought  : nationalism,  secular  parlia- 
mentary democratism,  socialism  and  communism. 

The  Akalis,  too,  are  bound  to  be  increasingly  influenced  by  these 
modern  political  ideas.  But  it  will  be  quite  some  time  before  they  are 
completely  weaned  away  from  their  present  idea  of  maintaining  a sort 
of  balance  between  the  demands  of  Indian  nationalism  and  Sikh  nation- 
alism. The  main  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  growing  out  of  it  is 
the  continuing  fear  of  the  perpetual  predominance  of  the  majority  com- 
munity. No  doubt,  there  are  adequate  safeguards  for  the  minorities 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  yet  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
minorities  so  far  have  not  been  able  to  shed  off  their  fear  of  the  majority. 
So  long  as  this  fear  is  there,  Sikh  nationalism  is  bound  to  have  a grip 
on  the  minds  of  the  Sikhs.  However,  sooner  or  later,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably hoped  that  as  the  country  grows  economically  and  advances  on  the 
path  of  socialism,  all  fears  of  minorities  will  vanish  into  the  thin  air,  but 
when  actually  will  that  come  to  pass,  nobody  yet  can  say  for  certain. 

In  some  respects,  the  Akalis  have  shown  great  responsiveness  to  the 
modern  political  ideas.  The  readiness  with  which  they  have  taken  to 
parliamentary  democracy  with  joint  electorates  is  a measure  of  their 
adaptablility  to  the  altered  circumstances.  The  old  Sikh  ideas  of  bene- 
volent monarchy,  direct  democracy  and  confederation  are  now  things  of 
the  dead  past.  As  regards  the  idea  of  democracy,  it  is  of  course  no 
novelty  for  them,  for  the  Sikhs  themselves  tried  their  hand  at  it  during 
the  18th  century,  yet  it  has  to  be  conceded  that  the  idea  of  parliamentary 
democracy  is  a Western  idea  and  not  an  evolution  from  their  own  or  the 
Indian  past.  In  another  respect  as  well  their  political  thought  today  has 
completely  cut  itself  adrift  from  the  past.  The  use  of  force  as  a means  of 
achieving  political  ends  has  been  practically  jettisoned  and  its  place  has 
been  taken  by  the  employment  of  non-violent  means  of  struggle,  The 
sword  or  ‘Kirpan’  as  it  is  called  by  the  Sikhs  is  put  on  these  days  by  only 
a small  number  of  them  and  even  by  them  not  as  symbolic  of  any  belief  in 
the  use  of  force  but  as  a relic  of  their  sacred  religions  heritage.  All  agita- 
tions or  morchas  of  Sikh  terminology,  organised  since  the  first  quarater  of 
the  20th  century  have  been  of  the  peaceful  and  non-violent  pattern,  some 
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of  them  like  Guru-ka-Bagh  and  Jaito  having  been  acclaimed  as  models 
of  Satyagraha.  The  changed  character  of  these  agitations  may  be  attri- 
buted, with  some  reason  and  justification,  to  the  impact  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  idea  of  Satyagraha.  But  strangely  speaking,  this  fact  has  been 
denied  by  most  Sikhs.  They  have  perhaps  made  a much  greater  use  of 
non-violence  than  the  Mahatma  himself  did.  But  they  would  not  ack- 
nowledge their  indebtedness  to  him  in  this  matter.  This  is  for  two  rea- 
sons. Firstly,  they  were  displeased  with  Gandhi  ji  for  his  styling  Guru 
Gobind  Singh  as  a ‘misguided  patriot’  for  his  recommendation  of  thev 
use  of  force.  Secondly,  they  did  not  want  to  admit  that  what  they 
were  doing  was  a departure  from  their  early  political  tradition,  particul- 
arly of  the  Guru  period.  An  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  project 
the  modern  idea  of  peaceful  non-violent  Satyagraha  into  the  past  Sikh 
history  and  to  give  a new  interpretation  to  the  martyrdoms  of  Gurus 
Arjan  Dev  and  Teg  Bahadur.  However,  the  protestations  of  the  Sikh 
bodies  notwithstanding,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  fact  that  Gandhiji's 
ideas  have  effected  a radical  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  Sikhs  regarding 
the  use  of  force  as  a political  instrument. 

We  have  traced  above,  though  briefly,  the  evolution  of  the  political 
thought  of  the  Sikhs  since  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  The  hard 
core  of  the  thought  had  been  laid  down,  though  not  systematised,  during 
the  period  of  the  Gurus  before  the  18th  century  opened.  Since  then  the 
thought  has  passed  through  several  distinct  phases  of  evolution.  A care- 
ful study  of  these  phases  shows  that  while  the  Sikhs  have  been  ever 
anxious  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Gurus  in  respect  of  political 
thought,  they  have  never  hesitated  to  evolve  those  ideas  further  in  the 
light  of  changes  in  the  circumstances. 

This  is  why  they  were  able  to  try,  at  different  times,  experiments  of 
direct  democracy,  confederation  and  benevolent  monarchy.  The  modern 
period  has  had  the  profoundest  effect  on  their  political  concepts.  They 
are  almost  completely  disrupted  from  their  old  moorings.  Traces  of  the 
old  modes  of  thought  are  no  doubt  seen  here  and  there,  but  they  are  no 
more, than  the  lingering  echoes  of  the  past.  However,  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  changing  of  concepts  in  accordance  with  demands  of  changing 
social  reality  and  in  the  light  of  fresh  developments  in  the  realm  of 
political  thought  is  an  evidence  of  dynamism  of  the  Sikhs  rather  than 
their  decadence. 
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American  Presbyterian  Missions  and  the  Revolt 
of  1857— Some  Questions 

John  Webster* 


When  the  revolt  of  1857  broke  out  the  A.  P.  Mission  had  already 
established  sixteen  major  stations  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Punjab 
and  had  a communicant  membership  of  294  people.  The  U.  P.  Mission 
had  been  at  Sealkote  for  only  a year,  but  had  five  people  engaged  in  full- 
time missionary  work  there  by  May  1857.  The  revolt  placed  both 
missions  in  serious  danger.  A total  of  five  missionary  families  were 
killed  and  all  the  property  of  six  of  these  stations  was  virtually  destroyed. 
Christians  of  all  nationalities  were  hunted  down  and  many  were  lucky 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  Why  did  these  missions  suffer  so  severely  ? 
Were  they  in  any  way  responsible  for  bringing  on  the  revolt  ? What 
had  they  been  doing  in  the  years  prior  to  the  mutiny  and  what  was  their 
attitude  toward  the  people  to  whom  their  message  was  addressed  ? 
With  what  sections  of  Indian  society  did  they  come  into  contact  and  in 
wbat  way  ? What  kind  of  connection  did  they  have  with  the  British 
East  India  Company  ? What  was  the  Indian  response  to  their  message, 
their  activities  and  their  connections  ? 

It  had  been  my  original  plan  to  provide  a coherent  and  profound 
answer  to  such  questions  as  these.  That  has,  however,  proven  to  be 
impossible  and  I will  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  more  modest  task  of 
simply  raising  the  questions  and  explaining  why  they  need  to  be  raised. 
The  Missions  Prior  to  the  Revolt  . 

At  this  time  the  work  of  the  A.P.  and  U.P.  missions  was  virtually 
identical.  Activity  in  nine  of  the  A.P.  stations  as  well  as  in  Sealkote 
was  begun  with  the  establishment  of  schools.  Generally,  these  were 
opened  at  the  request  of  people  in  the  area.  The  medium  of  instruction 
were  both  English  and  the  regional  languages;  the  curriculum  was  in 
all  cases  Western  in  content  and  included  instruction  in  the  Bible  and 
the  catechism.  Bazaar  schools  for  the  lower  classes  were  also  established 
with  a simpler  but  no  less  Western  and  Christian  curriculum.  The 
teacher  was  often  a Hindu  because  there  were  more  bazaar  schools  than 
educated  Christians  to  teach  in  them.  Schools  similar  to  the  bazaar 


* Professor  of  History,  Baring  Christian  College,  Batala. 
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schools  were  established  in  the  villages  around  each  mission  station. 
Through  their  schools  the  missionaries  were  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  all  elements  of  society. 

Another  important  work  was  the  establishment  of  orphanages  for 
children  left  destitute  by  the  famine  of  1837-38.  Many  of  the  children 
in  these  orphanages  underwent  baptism  when  they  reached  the  age  of 
responsibility.  There  were  orphanages  in  Lodiana,  Allahabad,  Futtegarh, 
Saharanpur  and,  only  temporarily  before  1857,  in  Sealkote.  Printing 
presses  were  set  up  in  Lodiana  by  John  Newton  and  in  Allahabad 
by  Joseph  Warren.  These  printed  scriptures,  tracts,  Sunday  School 
material,  and  other  literature  were  for  use  by  the  Christian  community. 
They  also  prepared  grammer  books,  dictionaries,  and  school  books  in 
regional  languages  where  needed.1 

The  direct  evangelistic  work  of  the  missions  took  four  forms:  bazaar 
preaching,  preaching  in  villages  near  the  mission  station,  itineration 
during  the  winter  months,  and  preaching  at  melas,  festivals,  etc.  Some- 
time the  missionaries  were  invited  to  preach  in  the  cantonments  and 
jaib,  but  that  was  not  a regular  feature  of  their  work.  The  theology 
behind  their  preaching  can  be  summarised  in  the  following  sermon  out- 
line : (lj  all  men  are  sinners;  (2)  by  themselves  they  cannot  satisfy  the 
demand  for  holiness  and  righteousness  made  by  a holy  and  righteous 
God;  (3)  God  in  his  love  sent  his  son  to  suffer  and  die,  thus  taking  upon 
himself  the  atonement  for  men’s  sins;  (4)  we  are  saved  from  our  sins  by 
believing  in  and  embracing  what  God  has  done  in  Christ;  (5)  this  sal- 
vation is  offered  to  everyone  freely  and  should  be  accepted  with  faith, 
thanksgiving,  and  holiness  of  life.2  This  gospel  of  justification  by  grace 
through  faith  in  Christ  alone  was  presented  in  two  different  ways. 
The  first  consisted  of  convincing  one’s  listeners  that  they  were  sinners 
and  consequently  in  need  of  salvation.  This  was  no  easy  task,  as  David 
Campbell  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  letters  home. 

Tell  them  that  idolatry  is  a great  sin  and  they  are  not  very 

much  hurt,  for  they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  infinite  demerit  of 

sin.  They  regard  it  as  a slight  stain  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the 


1.  A good  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the  A.P.  Mission  is  provided  by  E.  Morris 
Wherry  in  Our  Missions  in  India  (1926).  A good  account  oftheU.P.  Mission 
is  Our  India  Mission  1855-1885  (1886)  by  Andrew  Gordon. 

2.  See  a letter  by  James  Campbell  in  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  Vol.  VIII,  No. 
7,  July,  1857,  p.  210  for  an  example  of  this.  See  also  Walsh,  A Memorial  of  the 
Futtehgurh  Mission  and  her  Martyred  Missionaries,  (1859),  p.  42,  if.  for  a theologi- 
cal statement  of  which  he  clearly  approves. 
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soul,  which  is  easily  removed  from  Mohammadans,  by  devout  pro- 
stration towards  Mecca,  the  holy  city,  and  from  Hindus  by  frequent 
ablutions  in  Ganges,  the  holy  river.  But  without  some  sense  of  the 
exceeding  heinousness,  the  infinite  demerit  of  sin,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  fly  to  Him  who  is  infinitely  meritorious— to 
Him  who  has  a spotless  righteousness  to  give  them  ?3 
The  fact  that  such  a presentation  of  the  gospel  presupposed  a parti- 
cular analysis  of  the  human  situation  which  Hindus  and  Muslims  did  not 
share  was  not  unrecognized.  James  Campbell  (no  relation  to  David)  wrote : 
The  notions  which  the  heathen  of  India  entertain  of  God,  of 
salvation,  of  sin,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell,  are  all  totally  different  from 
ours  on  these  subjects;  and  when  we  speak  of  them,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  to  show  what  we  mean  by  them.  This  increases  the  difficulty 
of  the  missionary,  and  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  slight  impressions 
that  are  made  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  hearers.4 
The  second  method  of  presentation  consisted  of  proving  Christi- 
anity’s superiority  to  Hinduism  and  Islam.  We  often  find  entries  such  as 
this  one  in  missionary  journals  : “At  Firozpur.  Went  into  the  city  as 
soon  as  I arrived  and  entering  a Hindu  place  of  worship,  entered 
into  conversation  with  a lot  of  Brahmans.  I attempted  to  expose  the 
insufficiency  and  falsehood  of  their  religion,  and  the  truth  and  sufficiency 
of  ours.”5  The  test  of  truth  was  rational  and  inductive,  reasoning  from 
the  facts  of  science  and  history  to  the  doctrines  of  the  faiths  in  ques- 
tion.6 The  test  of  sufficiency  were  moral  and  spiritual.  The  mission- 
aries believed  not  only  that  Christianity  was  superior  to  Hinduism  and 
Islam  in  these  respects,  but  also  that  it  was  the  answer  to  India’s  pro- 
blems. Heathenism  was,  in  their  view,  India’s  greatest  problem  because 
of  both  its  inherent  evil  and  its  all-pervading  influence.  Hinduism  was 
based  upon  fear7  and  the  desire  to  earn  righteousness  by  one’s  own 
efforts.  The  religious  practices  it  enjoined  were  designed  to  appease  the 
gods,  acquire  merit,  or  avoid  loss  of  merit.  Consequently,  it  sanctified 
many  social  evils — suttee,  thugee,  hook-swinging,  exploitation  by  Brah- 


3.  Quoted  in  Walsh,  op , cit.,  pp.  202-203. 

4.  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  7,  July  1857,  p.  209. 

5.  Extract  dated  October  21,  1851,  from  the  journal  of  the  Rev.  C.W.  Forman  in 
The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  April  1852,  p.  114. 

6.  See  Warren,  A Glance  Backward  at  Fifteen  Years  of  Missionary  Life  in  North 
India  (1885),  pp.  180-181. 

7.  See  James  R.  Campbell,  Missions  in  Hindustan,  Philadelphia,  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  1853,  p.  67. 
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mans,  and,  of  course  caste.  Caste  was  the  greatest  evil  of  all  for  it 
fragmented  Indian  society  and  hindered  natural  social  intercourse;  it 
hampered  economic  development  by  confining  each  man  to  his  tradition- 
al occupation;  and  it  exerted  overwhelming  social  pressure  against  any- 
one who  responded  to  the  gospel.  Islam  on  the  other  hand,  bred  pride, 
sensuality  and  fanaticism.  Polygamy  created  domestic  discord;  the  strict 
segregation  of  the  sexes  degraded  women  and  made  men  crude  in  their 
manners.9  Both  religions  encouraged  a reliance  upon  externals— perfor- 
mance of  rites  and  ceremonies— for  salvation;  grace  was  cheap  and  no 
change  of  heart  was  considered  necessary.10  Christianity  was  presented  as 
clear  alternative  to  heathenism  and  its  accompanying  social  evils.  The 
gospel,  not  good  government,  economic  reform,  or  secular  education 
helpful  as  they  may  be— was  the  answer  to  India’s  problems.11 

Their  (the  Hindus’)  hope  of  better  circumstances  depends  upon 
Christianity.  This  wilfrelieve  them  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  idola- 
try and  superstition  which  now  consume  much  of  their  time  and 
property.  It  will  break  the  yoke  of  caste,  allow  scope  for  enterprise. 
It  will  substitute  the  holy  day  of  rest  for  numerous  festivals,  demor- 
alizing and  expensive.  It  will  teach  them  truth,  integrity,  content- 
ment, domestic  happiness,  so  needful  to  all  men,  but  especially  to 
the  poor.  Religion  will  then  be  their  best  support,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  surely  is  now,  their  greatest  burden.12 

Nevertheless,  the  missionaries  found  their  audiences  polite  and 
attentive.  Occasionally  people  refused  to  allow  them  to  preach,  but  that 
was  rare;  opposition  was  revealed  more  often  in  debate  and  in  heckling. 
Their  schools  were  popular;  people  were  eager  to  learn  English  and  the 
mission  schools  were  considered  superior  to  Government  Schools.  Yet 
there  was  a gulf  between,  the  Christians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Hindus 
and  Muslims  on  the  other.  This  gulf  was  intellectual  as  debates  revealed 
no  commonly  accepted  body  of  knowledge  from  which  discussion  could 
proceed;13  it  was  social  because  the  caste  system  prevented  social  inter- 


9.  Joseph  Warren,  “ Letters  on  Mohammedanism” , No.  VII,  dated  March  6,  1851,  in 
The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  Vol.  II,  No.  11,  November,  1851,  pp.  338-339. 

10.  Little  mention  is  made  of  Sikhism.  It  was  considered  to  be  a branch  of  Hinduism. 

11.  Andrew  Gordon  gives  a detailed  analysis  of  Gurdaspur  District  describing  the 
evils  of  poverty,  dishonesty,  idolatry,  etc.  He  sees  the  real  solution  to  these  pro- 
blems not  in  good  government,  secular  education,  or  modern  civilization,  but  in 
the  gospel.  See  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  5- 

12.  Dr  John  Lowrie  in  The  Foreign  Missionary , Vol.  XIT,  No.  XI,  April,  1854,  p.  230. 

13.  Joseph  Warren  complained  that  “in  short,  the  hole  foundation  of  reasoning  with 

[Continued  on  Page  300 
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course  between  Hindus  and  Christians;  and  it  was  cultural.  This  is  best 
shown  by  a very  thoughtful  article  written  for  the  American  churches  by 
Rev.  J.L.  Scott  on  “The  Opposition  of  the  Hindus  to  Christian  Religion 
and  its  Causes”,  which  is  worth  quoting  at  some  length  not  only  because 
it  shows  why  the  cultural  gulf  existed  but  also  because  it  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  Hindu  tesponse  to  Christians  and  Christianity. 

In  most  other  places  besides  Calcutta— and  I speak  especially  of 
the  north-west— the  dislike  of  Christianity  is  not  less  real;  but  it  is 
not  so  well  organised,  and  partakes  more  largely  of  the  elements  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  know  but 
very  little  of  what  it  is.  Their  idea  of  a Christian,  I believe,  is  about 
this  : that  he  is  one  who  wears  English  clothes,  drinks  brandy,  and 
eats  beef  and  all  kinds  of  abominable  things.  They  see  us  pay  no 
attention  to  external  forms  and  ceremonies  on  which  they  place  so 
much  reliance,  and  they  think  that  we  have  very  little  regard  to 
religion  of  any  kind.  We  are,  in  a religious  point  of  view,  the  un- 
clean. Even  the  Mohammedans,  though  beef-eaters,  and  thoroughly 
hated  as  religionists,  have  a regard  to  what  is  clean  and  unclean, 
and  have  far  more  external  religion  than  we  have.  The  term  Chris- 
tiyan  (Christian)  is  a term  of  reproach,  or  at  least  it  conveys  so  un- 
pleasant an  idea,  that  if  a Hindu  wishes  to  be  respectful  he  will  not 
use  it.  It  is  applied  by  the  people  entirely  to  native  Christians,  and 
I believe  the  idea  generally  conveyed  by  it  is  that  of  a worthless 
vagabond,  who  from  motives  of  gain  has  renounced  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  and  who  is  now  at  liberty  to  do  all  kinds  of  abominable 
things.  Those  who  have  had  more  intercourse  with  the  world,  of 
course,  have  their  ideas  somewhat  modified,  but  they  are  not  miti- 
gated. It  is  not  dislike  to  us  as  foreigners.  We,  as  belonging  to  the 
ruling  class,  are  generally  respected,  and  treated  with  a high  degree 
o deference.  It  is  considered  natural  and  proper  that  we  should  be 
Christians.  If  they  find  us  just,  kind,  generous,  atid  religious  after 
our  own  way,  if  they  see  us  earnestly  engaged  in  efforts  for  their 
good,  they  will  only  respect  us  the  more.  They  generally  listen  to 
our  preaching  with  deference.  When  we  urge  the  moral  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  they  approve  with  apparent  cordiality.  For  the  cross 
of  Christ  they  have  no  relish,  | but  they  will  generally  listen,  and 


Contd.  from  Page  299] 
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admit  that  Jesus  Christ  was  as  true  an  incarnation  as  their  own 
Rama  or  Krishna  It  is  only  when  you  ask  them  to  renounce 
Hinduism  and  become  Christians,  that  their  whole  soul  revolts  at 
the  idea.  It  implies  so  much  that  is  abhorrent  to  their  feelings,  and 
wakes  up  such  a train  of  revolting  images,  that  they  turn  from  it 
with  disgust.11 

No  such  gulf  existed  between  these  missions  and  the  British  Missi- 
onaries in  every  station  found  friendship  and  support  from  the  more 
pious  of  the  British  Indian  population.  While  few  participated  in  evan- 
gelistic work,  they  did  provide  encouragement,  fellowship,  and  financial 
aid  15  Numerous  examples  of  this  can  be  cited  but  I shall  limit  myself 
to  a few.  John  Lowrie  ministered  to  a European  congregation  in  Lodiana 
as  did  'Robert  Fullerton  in  Agra.  Church  buildings  were  subscribed  to 
by  the  resident  European  community  in  Allahabad  and  Agra.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  Mr.  Thomason,  gave 
so  rituch  encouragement  and  financial  support  to  the  mission  schools  in 
Agra  that  the  hall  of  the  boys’  school  was  named  after  him.  However, 
unlike  the  Anglican,  the  American  Presbyterian  missions  had  no  official 
connection  with  either  the  British  Government  or  the  British  East  India 
Company.  They  were  sympathetic  to' the  reforming  policies  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  but  were  very  critical  of  the 
Company’s  patronage  of  Hindu  temples  and  shrines,  of  its  refusal  to 
employ  Indian  Christians,  and  of  its  failure  to  allow  the  Bible  to  be 
taught  or  discussed  in  Government  schools.  One  missionary  expressed 
the  feelings  of  all  on  this  when  he  said,  “We  would  not  ask  them  direc- 
tly to  patronize  Christianity,  for  that  would  hardly  be  right;  all  we  ask 
is  that  it  should  not  be  presciibed  and  forbidden,  as  is  the  case  at 
present.”16  The  members  of  the  missions  welcomed  the  friendship  of  like- 
minded  Englishmen,17  but  found  others  a source  of  considerable  embar- 
assment.  The  behaviour  of  many  soldiers,  merchants,  and  tea-planters 
was  considered  by  its  opponents  to  be  convincing  proof  of  the  moral 


14.  J.  L.  Scott,  “The  Opposition  of  the  Hindus  to  the  Christian  Religion  and  its 
Causes”  in  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  October,  1852,  p.  308. 

15.  See  Warren,  op.  cit.,  chapter  8,  for  an  excellent  account  of  missionary  relations 
with  the  British. 

16.  Rev.  J.  L.  Scott  in  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  Vol-  III,  No,  10,  October, 
1852,  p.  308. 

17.  John  C.  Lowrie,  A Manual  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 

the  United  States  of  America.  New  York,  William  Rankin  Jr.,  1868  (3rd  Edition), 
p.  95.  [ Contd . on  page  302 
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impotence  of  Christianity. 

Thus  on  the  eve  of  the  revolt  we  find  the  A.  P.  and  U.  P.  missions 
in  contact  with  all  elements  of  Indian  society,  although  basically  cut  off 
from  them.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  that  the  missio- 
naries were  so  shocked  by  the  idolatry  and  immorality  they  found  here 
that  they  wanted  Indian  society  to  be  destroyed  and  rebuilt  on  a new, 
a Christian,  foundation.  Their  loyalty  to  Christ  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  participate  fully  and  freely  in  Indian  life;  both  the  gospel  they 
preached  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  converts  were  nurtured  were 
intended  by  them  to  pose  clear  and  sharp  alternatives  to  prevailing 
beliefs  and  customs.  This  was  considered  essential  to  the  welfare  of  both 
the  church  and  India  as  a whole.  Secondly,  the  missionaries  and  the 
whole  Christian  community  were  rejected  by  Indian  society.  Islam  made 
as  exclusive  a claim  upon  its  adherents  as  did  Christianity,  while  the 
caste  system  was  at  this  time  so  rigid  that  Hindus  were  unable  to  mix 
with  non-Hindus.  Neither  group  Was  sympathetic  to  Christian  evangelism. 
In  short,  we  are  dealing  with  a period  in  which  orthodox  and  evangelical 
Protestantism,  not  yet  mellowed  by  theological  liberalism,  confronted 
an  equally  orthodox  Islam  and  an  unreformed  Hinduism.  This  confront- 
ation took  place  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  and  with  all  classes.  The 
labours  of  the  missions  had  begun  to  bear  fruit.  In  the  two  years  prior 
to  the  revolt  the  number  of  converts  had  been  increasing,18  while  the 
requirements  for  baptism  remained  as  high  as  ever.19  In  all  of  this  the 
British  Company  remained  nervously  neutral. 

The  Missions  during  the  Outbreak  : 

The  mutiny  caught  all  the  mission  stations  by  surprise.  Some 
missionaries  were  aware  of  a restlessness  among  the  sepoys  and  one  saw 


Contd.  from  page  301] 

From  the  beginning  our  missionary  friends  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
many  of  the  English  residents  in  that  country  ...  civilians,  officers  in  the 
army,  and  others.  They  have  seen  our  brethren  at  their  stations,  engaged 
in  their  daily  labours.  With  the  best  knowledge  of  the  work  in  progress, 
they  have  considered  it  their  privilege  to  promote  it  by  their  sympathy, 
influnce,  and  very  liberal  gifts.  They  have  done  this  as  a means  of  building 
up  the  kingdom  of  our  blessed  Lord;  and  thus  have  they  greatly  encouraged 
our  missionary  brethren,  and  gratified  the  friends  of  mission  in  this  country. 

18.  See  The  Foreign  Missionary,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  VI,  November,  1857,  p.  335. 

19.  All  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  missionaries  waited  for  definite  signs  of  spiri- 
tual rebirth  before  baptizing  an  inquirer.  At  times  a baptism  would  be  postponed 
for  three  months  in  order  to  be  certain.  Apparently  the  Company  chaplains  were 
not  always  so  scrupulous  in  this  regard.  See  Warren,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
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signs  of  trouble  three  months  before  the  out-break  of  hostilities.20  All  of 
them  sympathized  with  the  British  cause,  although  in  varying  degrees.21 
Aside  from  Carlton  in  Ambala  who  took  charge  of  the  jail  in  the 
absence  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  a couple  of  missionaries  in 
Lahore  who  bore  arms  for  a short  time,  no  missionary  took  an  active 
part  in  defending  the  British  Indian  empire.  They  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  saving  the  lives  of  those  Europeans  and  Indian  Christians 
who  were  in  serious  danger. 

In  the  Punjab  only  Lodiana  and  Sealkote  were  seriously  affected 
by  the  revolt.  As  the  Jullundur  sepoys  approached  Lodiana,  the  missio- 
naries moved  to  a fortified  section  of  the  cantonment  and  the  Indian 
Christians  scattered.  Some  Kashmiri  Muslims  in  Lodiana  led  the 
sepoys  to  the  mission  premises.  They  set  fire  to  the  church,  school 
house,  press  and  looted  the  houses  of  all  the  Christians  before  reinforce- 
ments arrived.  The  U.  P.  missionaries  left  Sealkote  for  Lahore  before 
the  sepoys  there  mutined,  but  the  Hunters,  a newly  arrived  Scottish 
family,  were  killed  in  their  attempt  to  escape.  Saharanpur  and  Ambala 
were  evacuated  and  work  proceeded  as  usual  in  the  other  stations.  C.  W. 
Forman  preached  in  the  Lahore  bazaars  during  most  of  the  mutiny. 

The  stations  of  the  North-West  Provinces  were  harder  hit.  Rev.  Ull- 
mann  left  Mynpoorie  for  Agra  at  2-00  a.  m.  with  a group  of  women, 
while  the  Indian  Christians  there  were  hounded  from  pillar  to  post  with 
a price  of  Rs.  500  on  their  heads.  The  missions  in  Agra  and  Allahabad 
spent  most  of  the  revolt  in  forts,  until  the  British  controlled  the  surro- 
unding areas.  Gopee  Nath  Nundy  left  Futtepore  and,  after  being 
captured,  by  the  Moulvie,  reached  Allahabad  and  then  Calcutta  safely. 
Futtehgarh  was  the  hardest  hit  of  all.  The  four  American  missionary 
families  there  were  put  to  death  in  Cawnpore  by  Nana  Sahib  and  twenty- 
one  Indian  members  of  the  mission  were  massacred  on  the  Futtehgurh 
parade  ground  by  the  Nawab  of  Farrukhabad.  In  all  of  these  stations 
there  was  considerable  looting  and  damage  to  mission  property. 

Some  Tentative  Conclusions  : 

Ever  since  1857  opinions  have  differed  about  the  role  of  Christian 
missionary  activity  in  bringing  on  the  revolt.  Such  present-day  historians 


20.  Diary  of  Joseph  Owen  quoted  in  Wherry,  op.  cit.,  p.  92-93- 

21.  Rev.  J.  L.  Scott  could  refer  to  the  British  army  as  f ‘our  army”,  whereas  Barnes 
could  get  concerned  about  the  increase  of  racial  feelings  among  the  British  popu- 
lation of  Lahore.  See  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  9,  pp.  302-4, 
and  The  Foreign  Missionary,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  IV,  September,  1857,  p.  103. 
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as  S.  N.  Sen,  R.  C.  Majumdar,  and  P.  C.  Joshi,  who  hold  widely  diver- 
gent views  about  the  nature  of  the  revolt,  agree  that  Hindus  and  Muslims 
alike  thought  that  the  British  were  out  to  convert  them  to  Christianity 
both  by  destroying  their  own  religions  through  reform  legislation  and 
at  the  same  time  by  supporting  missionaries  in  their  efforts  to  win 
converts.  Majumdar  and  Joshi  consider  fear  to  be  well  founded,  where- 
as Sen  considers  it  very  understandable.22  On  the  other  hand,  recent 
Christian  historians  have  described  the  revolt  as  anti-British  rather  than 
anti-Christian;  Christians  suffered  because  they,  like  the  English  educated 
Bengalis,  were  identified  with  the  British.23 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the  present  study  whether  Christian 
missionary  activity  did  or  did  not  drive  the  people  to  revolt.  The  study 
has  been  confined  to  only  two  mission  groups  and  only  mission  sources 
have  been  used.  Nevertheless,  it  does  help  us  on  two  related  questions. 
First,  of  all,  it  indicates  that  there  were  close  social,  cultural  and  ideo- 
logical ties  binding  the  members  of  these  missions  to  certain  members 
of  the  British  community  in  India.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
British  used  the  missions  for  anything  or  that  there  was  any  official 
connection  between  the  two.  Thei?  co-operation  in  education,  which 
was  closer  than  in  any  other  field,  was  partial  at  best.  For  the  rest,  they 
worked  independently  of  one  another.  Secondly,  this  study  reveals  that 
there  was  wide  gulf  separating  the  missions  from  the  Hindus  and  Mus- 
lims. They  rarely  mixed  socially;  their  intellectual  worlds  were  far  apart; 
and  each  had  little  use  for  the  things  held  sacred  by  the  other.  The 
members  of  these  missions  believed  that  if  India  was  to  progress,  heathen- 
ism must  be  overthrown  and  replaced  by  Christianity;  while  Hindus 
and  Muslims  treated  Christians  with  deference  at  best,  and  belligerent 
contempt  at  worst.  Can  we  therefore  draw  the  conclusion  that  Christian 
missions  drove  the  sepoys,  with  whom  they  had  very  little  contact,  and 
the  people  at  large,  with  whom  they  had  considerable  contact,  to  revolt  ? 
There  are  gaps  in  the  evidence  which  prevent  us  from  either  accepting 
or  rejecting  such  a conclusion  outright.  More  research  is  needed,  parti- 
cularly on  Indian  sources  in  the  Punjab  and  North-West  Provinces. 

Equally  important  is  the  way  we  put  the  question.  The  missionaries 


22.  See  S.  N.  Sen  1857,  Chapter  I;  R.  C.  Majumdar  (ed.)  I;  British  Paramountcy  and 
Indian  Renaissance,  Part  I,  pp.  417-423;  P.C.  Joshi  (ed.), Rebellion  1857,  pp.  151-159. 

23.  See  Fifth,  An  Introduction  to  Indian  Church  History.  Madras  Christians  Literature 
Society,  1961,  p.  183,  and  P.  Thomas,  Christians  and  Christianity  in  India  and 
Pakistan,  London,  Allen  and  Unwin,  1954,  p.  193. 
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were  inclined  to  blame  the  bigoted  Hindus  and  the  fanatical  Muslims 
for  the  revolt,  while  modern  Indian  nationalist,  communalist,  and 
Marxist  historians  are  inclined  to  blame  the  aggressive  missionaries  with 
their  British  connections.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  faiths  concerned  that 
there  will  be  gulfs  dividing  committed  Christians  from  committed  Hindus 
and  from  committed  Muslims.  In  the  years  prior  to  1857,  no  attempt 
was  made  from  either  side  to  bridge  these  gulfs.  Today  bridges  are 
being  built  from  all  sides  to  all  sides.  Hopefully,  this  will  help  historians 
to  ask  their  questions  of  the  past  in  such  a way  that  differences  may  be 
better  understood,  not  so  that  old  wars  may  be  refought. 


0 
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The  British  and  the  Administration  of  the 
Golden  Temple  in  1859 

Ian  J.  Kerr* 


Scholars  have  given  increasing  attention  in  recent  years  to  one  of 
the  central  themes  in  the  history  of  modern  Punjab  : the  struggle  of  the 
Sikhs  since  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century  to  maintain  and  to 
strengthen  their  position  as  a separate  and  fully  independent  religious 
community.1  The  struggle  has  been  long  and  complex  and  its  history 
remains  inadequately  understood.  Historically,  one  crucial,  yet  hard  to 
examine  dimension  involved  social-psychological  processes  of  group- 
identity  formation  whereby  individual  Sikhs  became  (1)  self- consciously 
aware  of  their  identity  as  Sikhs  and  (2)  willing  to  act  collectively  with 
other  Sikhs  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  identity.2  The  slogan  ‘Ham 
Hindu  Nahin ' represented  a public  manifestation  of  these  complex  pro- 
cesses. Another  dimension  of  the  struggle,  no  less  complex  but  perhaps 
more  amenable  to  historical  analysis,  was  the  effort  of  the  Sikh  commu- 
nity to  create  a juridical-political  framework  within  which  the  position 
of  Sikhism  would  be  more  secure.  The  Anand  Marriage  Act  (1909),  the 
Gurdwara  reform  movement  leading  to  the  Gurdwara  Reform  Act  of 
1925,  and  the  agitation  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a Punjabi  Suba  in 
1966  were  examples  of  the  efforts  to  create  juridical-political  situations 
more  favourable  to  Sikhism. 

One  context  where  the  two  aspects  of  the  struggle  converged  was 
over  the  issue  of  who  controlled  Sikh  shrines.  In  order  to  revitalize 
Sikhism  and  to  strengthen  the  identification  of  Sikhs  with  their  faith  the 


* Assistant  Professor,  History  Department,  University  of  Manitoba,  Canada 

1 . See,  for  example,  Harbans  Singh  “Origins  of  the  Singh  Sabha,”  The  Panjab  Past  and 
Present,  VII  (April,  1973),  21-30,  and  other  articles  in  the  same  issue  devoted  to 
socio-religious  movements  in  the  Punjab,  1850-1925.  Also  N.  Gerald  Barrier,  7 he 
Sikhs  and  Their  Literature  (Delhi  : Manohar  Book  Service,  1970). 

2.  I am  concerned  with  the  historical  manifestations  of  these  processes.  I do  not 
mean  to  suggest,  however,  that  they  have  terminated.  Indeed,  especially  for  Sikhs 
outside  India  the  question,  ‘how  do  I define  myself  as  a Sikh  ?’  is  a most  impor- 
tant issue.  See  Pushpinder  S.  Puri,  “Sikhs  in  Canada,,’’  Sikh  Review,  XXI  (Febru- 
ary, 1973),  32-39,  and  the  sharp  rejoinder  by  Kapur  Singh,  “Sikh  Symbols  and  the 
Sikhs  in  Canada Sikh  Review,  XXI  (April,  1973),  20-23. 
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boundaries  between  Sikhism  and  other  South  Asian  religions  had  to  be 
more  clearly  demarcated.  This  required,  among  other  developments,  the 
removal  from  Sikh  shrines  of  Hindu  and  other  non-Sikh  practices  : 
practices  which  by  virtue  of  their  performance  at  major  shrines  and 
temples  had  become  accepted  by  the  unlettered  mass  of  Sikhs  as  a 
genuine  part  of  their  faith.  This  reformation,  however,  could  only  be 
thoroughly  accomplished  if  control  of  the  guidwaras  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  entire  Sikh  community  led  by  those  who  understood  the 
need  to  purify  the  faith.  The  transference  of  control,  however,  was 
resisted  by  the  functionaries  of  some  temples  who  had  come  to  believe 
that  they  controlled  things  and  that  they  had  legal  rights  to  their 
positions  and  perquisites.  Furthermore,  Government — which  until  1919 
and  slowly  modified  thereafter  meant  the  Punjab’s  British  colonial 
administration — had  also  become  involved  in  the  administration  of 
some  Sikh  shrines.  Given  the  involvement  of  so  many  parties  one 
understands  why  the  issue  of  gurdwara  reform  eventually  had  to  be 
resolved  in  the  political  arena. 

Gurdwara  reform  occurred  in  the  1920’s.  However,  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  complex  entanglements  that  in  the  1920’s  found  conserva- 
tive pujaris  and  mahants  ranged,  with  British  support,  against  the 
reformers  of  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee  and  the 
Akali  Dal  were  to  be  found  early  in  the  period  of  British  rule  in  the 
Punjab.  This  article,  therefore,  attempts  to  illuminate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  reform  through  an  examination  of  the  way  in  which  the  manage- 
ment of  Sikhism’s  most  sacred  shrine,  the  Darbar  Sahab  or  Golden 
Temple  at  Amritsar,  became  structured  in  1859. 

Appended  to  this  article  is  a copy  of  the  dastur-ul-amal  (adminis- 
tration paper)  of  the  Golden  Temple  formulated  at  British  insistence 
in  1859.  It  is  an  important  document  in  the  history  of  Sikhism’s  premier 
shrine  and  for  that  reason  alone  deserves  wide  availability.  It  also 
represented  the  outcome  of  the  British  effort  to  place  their  relation- 
ships with  the  Golden  Temple  on  a different  footing  and  by  so  doing 
to  defuse  a politically  sensitive  situation.  The  administration  paper 
delineates  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Darbar  Sahab  and  its 
associated  Bungahs  and  delimits  the  nature  and  extent  of  British 
involvement  in  those  internal  arrangements.  The  arrangements  of  1859 
endured  in  essential  outline  until  the  1920’s.3 


3.  So  I infer  from  Ruchi  Ram  Sahni,  Struggle  for  Reform  in  Sikh  Shrines , ed.  Ganda 
Singh  (Amritsar  : Sikh  Itihas  Research  Board,  S.G.P.C.,  nd.),  esp.  pp.  60-69. 

[ Continued  on  page  308 
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Indirect  British  rule  in  the  Punjab  began  in  March  1846.  Formal 
annexation  of  the  trans-Sutlej  Punjab  to  British  India  followed  in  March 
1849  after  the  Second  Anglo-Sikh  War  (1848-49).  British  involvement  in 
the  functioning  of  the  Golden  Temjle  dated  from  the  period  of  indirect 
rule  when  the  British  Resident  at  Lahore  and  his  assistants  were  in  fact, 
if  not  in  law,  the  real  power  in  the  Punjab.  When  the  British  thus  first 
began  their  administration  Sirdar  Lehna  Singh  Majithia  held,  among 
other  important  posts,  the  charge  of  the  Darbar  Sahab.4  This  was  a post 
previously  held  by  his  father,  Desa  Singh,  who  had  received  that  import- 
ant trust  from  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  : the  latter  having  abolished  the 
system  of  collective  management  of  the  Temple  by  representatives  of  in- 
fluential sirdars  that  had  existed  during  the  period  of  the  Sikh  tnisls  and 
taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  appointing  a Temple  manager.5  The  British 
maintained  Lehna  Singh  in  his  position  and  they  also  became  directly 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  Temple.  In  November  1847  the  British  Resi- 
dent, Henry  Lawrence,  signed  an  order  “for  a daily  allowance  of  Rupees 
3-12-0  to  be  expended  on  the  religious  offerings  of  the  Umritsur  temple” 
and  in  the  same  month  Lawrence  approved  the  grant  of  a jagir  valued 
at  Rs.  700  to  Bhai  Makhan  Singh,  a Granthi  of  the  Golden  Temple.6 

[ Contd . from  page  307] 

Also  Ganda  Singh  (ed),  Some  Confidential  Papers  of  the  Akali  Movement  (Amrit- 
sar : Sikh  Itihas  Research  Board,  S.G.P.C.,  1965),  pp.  x-xi,  10-1 1.  In  a personal 
communication  Professor  N-G.  Barrier  corroborates  the  thrust  of  my  inference 
but  he  emphasizes  the  increased  “behind  the  scenes”  nature  of  the  British  involve- 
ment in  the  20th  century.  However,  that  point  fits  in  with  the  description  in  this 
article  that  shows,  in  part,  that  the  developments  in  1859  represented  a shift  from 
an  overt  and  formal  British  connection  with  the  Golden  Temple  to  a more  infor- 
mal and  covert  connection. 

4.  Charles  Francis  Massy,  The  Panjab  Chiefs,  Vol.  I (new  ed  , Lahore  : “ Civil  and 
Military  Gazette ” Press,  1890),  p.  270. 

5.  “ Memorandum  on  the  Sikh  Temple,  Amritsar,”  National  Archives  of  India, 
Home  Public  A Proceedings  Confidential,  February  1881,  nos.  65-71.  The  British 
used  Ranjit  Singh’s  actions  as  one  of  the  justifications  for  their  own  continued 
involvement  with  the  Temple.  ‘‘It  will  further  be  seen,  by  a reference  to  the 
memorandum  relating  to  its  history,  that  even  in  Sikh  times  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  a manager  should  be  appointed  by  the  State;  and  this,  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  opinion,  affords  a weighty  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
such  appointment.” 

6.  Punjab  Government  Record  Office.  Lahore  Political  Diaries  1847-1848,  Vol.  Ill; 
Political  Diaries  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  North-  West  Frontier  and 
Resident  at  Lahore  from  1st  January  1847  to  4tli  March  1848  (Allahabad  : 1909), 
pp.  355,  363.  Mukhan  Singh  died  ‘in  extreme  old  age’  in  September,  1863.  He 
was  chief  granthi  and  “a  great  favourite  of  the  English  residents...”  Lahore 
Chronicle,  September  12,  1863,  p.  580- 
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Lelma  Singh  left  the  Punjab  in  January  1848  for  Benares,  the  Second 
Anglo-Sikh  War  broke  out  shortly  afterwards,  and  when  the  fighting 
was  over  the  Punjab  became  a province  of  British  India.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  still  absent  Lehna  Singh  the  British  appointed  one  of  their 
officials,  Sirdar  Jodh  Singh,  to  manage  the  Darbar  Sahab.7  Also,  a 
General  Committee  composed  of  a number  of  prominent  Sikhs  with  Raja 
Teja  Singh  as  President  was  appointed  to  oversee  the  affairs  of  the  Tem- 
ple.8 In  one  sense  Jodh  SiDgh  was  the  executive  officer  of  that  Committee 
but  clearly  he  was  the  dominant  power.  In  his  capacity  as  Extra  Assis- 
tant Commissioner  Jodh  Singh  handled  all  cases  relating  to  the  Temple 
while  as  manager  (Sarbarah)  he  could  fine  pujaris  for  misconduct  and 
exclude  them  from  the  Temple  precincts  for  up  to  six  months.9  He  also 
supervised  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  Temple.  In  the  words  of  an 
official  document  : “During  these  ten  years  (1849-59)  the  Government 
virtually  maintained  a direct  management  of  the  temple  through  a judi- 
cial officer  of  its  own.”10 

After  annexation  the  British  also  closely  scrutinized  the  jagirs  and 
pensions  held  by  the  Darbar  Sahab,  its  associated  colleges,  and  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Temple  complex.  The  British  treated  these  sources  of 
revenue  generally  in  keeping  with  Governor-General  Dalhousie’s  instruc- 
tions to  the  Punjab  Board  of  Administration  that  “all  endowments  bona- 
fide  made  for  the  maintenance  of  Religious  Establishments  or  buildings 
for  public  accommodations  to  be  maintained  as  long  as  the  establishments 


7.  “Mermrandtm  on  the  Sikh  Temple , Amritsar.”  Jodh  Singh  (1798-1864J  belonged 
to  a landed  family  of  the  Gujranwala  district.  He  held  various  military  and  police 
positions  during  the  reigns  of  Ranjit  Singh  and  Sher  Singh.  After  the  First  Anglo- 
Sikh  War  he  was  appointed  Adalati  (judicial  Officer)  at  Amritsar,  He  supported 
the  British  in  1848-49  and  when  they  annexed  the  Punjab  in  1849  they  appointed 
him  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  and  stationed  him  at  Amritsar.  He  remained 
at  Amritsar  until  his  retirement  from  government  service  in  1862.  See  Massy, 
Punjab  Chiefs,  Vol-  II,  pp.  181-183. 

8.  “The  Golden  Temple  or  Darbar  Sahib  at  Amritsar,”  Punjab  Government,-  Home 
Confidential  File  A,  Printed  Notes,  no  date  but  the  last  section  was  printed  March 
14,  1890. 1 am  much  indebted  to  Professor  N.G.  Barrier  for  sending  me  a copy  of 
this  lengthy  precis  in  which  the  British  survey,  with  copies  of  key  documents 
drawn  from  over'a  thirty  years  period,  the  development  of  their  relationships  with 
the  Golden  Temple.  Hereafter,  I cite  this  collection  of  documents  as  Home  Confi- 
dential File  A.  Students  of  the  Punjab  need  no  gloss  of  the  life  of  Raja  Teja  Singh: 
for  those  who  do  see  Massy,  Punjab  Chiefs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  3-21  or  virtually  any  work 
on  the  final  years  of  Sikh  rule. 

9.  “ Memorandum  on  the  Sikh  Temple,  Amritsar.”  10.  Ibid. 
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or  buildings  are  kept  up  ...  ”u  In  1859  the  Darbar  Sahab  enjoyed  a 
jagir  income  of  Rs.  4000  per  annum  for  building  maintenance  while  an 
additional  29,787  rupees  was  earmarked  for  the  support  of  granthis, 
pujaris,  rababis,  and  other  functionaries  of  the  Temple,  the  Akal  Bungah, 
the  Shahid  Bungah,  the  Jhanda  Bungah,  and  the  Baba  Atal.is  The  pro- 
vision of  this  considerable  amount  of  money,  alienated  from  the  land 
revenue  of  the  State,  was  another  example  of  the  British  role  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Darbar  Sahab.  The  British  willingness  to  provide  this  finan- 
cial support  came  from  their  belief  that  if  politically  benefitted  the  Raj 
by  (1)  providing  the  British  with  a way  to  influence  and  pressure  the 
influential  functionaries  of  the  Temple,13  and  by  (2)  gaining  the  gratitude 
of  the  Sikh  community  (which  at  least  could  be  translated  into  passive 
acceptance  of  British  rule)  because  of  the  generous  treatment  of  Sikhism’s 
premier  shrine.14  Conversely,  the  continued  alienation  of  land  revenue 
to  the  Temple  also  reflected  British  unwillingness  to  create  discontent  by 
ending  the  long-established  practice  in  the  Punjab  of  providing  state 
support  for  religious  institutions.15 

As  the  1850’s  drew  to  an  end  the  direct  and  open  British  involve- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  Golden  Temple  and  its  associated  colleges 
became  the  object  of  controversy.  After  much  discussion  and  manoeuver- 
ing  a more  indirect  form  of  involvement  was  worked  out  in  the  autumn 
of  1859.  What  happened  and  why  did  the  change  occur  ? 

The  controversy  began  after  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab, 


11.  H.  E.  Elliot,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  with  the  Governor-General  to 
the  Board  of  Administration  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Punjab,  dated  March  31,  1849. 
India  Office  Records,  Home  Miscellaneous  Series,  Vol.  760,  pp.  1-21. 

12.  “List  of  jagirs  granted  to  the  establishment  and  to  the  great  Sikh  temple  and  4 
subordinate  colleges,”  West  Pakistan  Record  Office,  Punjab  Government,  Judicial 
Proceedings,  October  15,  1859,  nos.  12-13.  AH  my  citations  to  Punjab  Government 
Judicial  Proceedings  refer  to  material  found  in  the  West  Pakistan  Record  at  Lahore. 

13.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  such  pressure  was  involved  in  1919  when  the 
management  of  the  Golden  Temple  gave  Sikh  baptismal  symbols  to  General  Dyer 
after  the  Jallianwala  Bagh  massacre.  See  Sahni,  Struggle,  pp.  60-61. 

14.  Lahore  Chronicle , September  12,  1863,  p.  580- 

15.  This  held  true  not  only  for  the  Darbar  Sahab  but  for  most  religious  institutions 
in  the  Punjab  that  enjoyed  jagir,  ma’fi  or  other  dharmarth  revenues.  The  British  in 
thel850’s  investigated  all  grants  of  land  revenue,  etc.,  in  the  Province;  they  treated 
those  grants  that  supported  religious  institutions  or  religious  functionaries  gene- 
rously. See  I.  J.  Kerr,  “ The  Punjab  Province  and  the  Lahore  District,  1849-1872  : 
A Case  Study  of  British  Colonial  Rule  and  Social  Change  in  India"  (Ph.  D. 
dissertation,  University  of  Minnesota,  1975),  chapter  VI. 
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John  Lawrence,  circulated  an  order  in  August  1 858  regarding  the  extent 
to  which  civil  officers  could  or  could  not  interfere  in  disputes  involving 
religious  institutions.  Paragraph  three  stated  : 

But  the  action  of  our  officers  will  be  strictly  confined  to  judicial 
enquiry  upon  suits  preferred,  to  proceedings  according  to  usual 
procedure,  to  judicial  decisions  according  to  law.  Our  officers  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  or  administration  of  these 
institutions;  they  will  not  frame,  nor  cause  to  be  framed,  rules 
regarding  them;  they  will  not  make  any  general  arrangements  for 
the  benefit  of,  or  the  better  regulation  of,  these  institutions.  They 
will  settle  particular  disputes  which  may  arise,  but  will  not  consider 
how  such  disputes  may  be  prevented.  The  people  must  manage 
their  own  religious  institutions.  Is  such  institutions  suffer  from 
internal  disputes,  that  is  their  business,  not  ours.16 
Early  in  1859  the  Commissioner  of  the  Amritsar  Division,  Robert 
Needham  Cust,  began  to  apply  Lawrence’s  orders  to  the  situation  at  the 
Golden  Temple.  Cust  personally  held  strong  views  about  the  desirability 
of  no  British  official  involvement  in  the  religious  institutions  of  India 
and  he  found  the  situation  vis-a-vis  the  Golden  Temple  particularly  ob- 
jectionable : “it  is  neither  right  nor  expedient  [wrote  Cust]  for  us  to 
contribute  to  the  permanency  and  credit  of  the  Sikh  Panth.  It  is  danger- 
ous politically  and  wrong  normally  to  do  so.”17  Cust  objected  “as  a 
public  officer  to  being  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  employed  in  the 
management  of  any  temple  or  shrine.  It  is  not  that  I love  order  less,  but 
that  I value  the  principles  which  underlie  our  system  of  Government 
more.”18  Cust,  a competent,  decisive  and  somewhat  self-righteous  admi- 
nistrator (all  three  characteristics  were  common  among  the  early  British 
officials  in  the  Punjab),  acted  in  accordance  with  his  views  and  with  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  orders  of  his  superior  and  mentor,  John  Lawrence.19 
Steps  were  taken  to  withdraw  the  British  government  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Temple.  Cust’s  actions,  therefore,  precipitated  the  difficult 
situation  of  1859  and  forced  the  British  to  re-structure  their  relationships 


16  Circular  no.  23  of  1858.  Punjab  Government,  Judicial  Proceedings,  April  16,  1859, 
nos.  30-31-  Emphasis  appears  in  the  original. 

17.  Punjab  Government,  Judicial  Proceedjngs,  October  15,  1859,  nos.  12-13. 

18.  Ibid. 

19.  Cust  retired  prematurely  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  the  mid-1860’s  but  he 
had  a long  life  thereafter  during  which  he  published  a great  many  books  and 
articles.  In  India  he  served  under  John  Lawrence  for  much  of  his  career  and  he 
affectionately  considered  Lawrence  his  mentor  in  official  matters-  See  R.N.  Cust, 
Memoirs  of  Past  Years  of  a Septuagenarian  (Hertford  : 1899). 
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with  the  Golden  Temple.  Cust  had  gone  far  enough  to  make  a return  to 
the  status  quo  ante  impossible.  Moreover,  even  before  Cust’s  actions 
trouble  was  already  simmering  among  the  many  functionaries  of  the 
Darbar  Sahab  over  the  question  of  who  was  entitled  to  just  what  portions 
of  the  income  of  the  institutions.20  In  1859,  therefore,  two  difficult  issues 
came  together  : (I)  the  question  of  how  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Darbar  Sahab  should  be  structured  particularly  regarding  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  Temple  functionaries;  (2)  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  British  involvement  in  settling  those  internal  arrangements  and  seeing 
to  their  harmonious  operation  in  the  future. 

Cust’s  preliminary  moves  soon  came  to  the  attention  of  his  supe- 
riors at  Lahore.  The  information  was  conveyed  directly  by  some  promi- 
nent Sikhs  who  also  indicated  that  Cust’s  actions  had  created  controversy 
among  the  Temple  functionaries  and  disquiet  among  segments  of  the 
general  community  of  Sikhs.  Poor  Cust  soon  found  himself  rebuked  for 
doing  that  which  he  had  presumed  was  required  by  Lawrence’s  circular 
of  1858.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  felt  that  Cust  “would  have  acted  with 
sounder  discretion  had  he,  before  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  Circular  in 
relation  to  a matter  so  strongly  affecting  the  feelings  of  the  Sikhs,  cared 
first  to  ascertain  the  views  of  Government  in  regard  to  the  particular 
case.  For  assuredly  it  is  a special  one  to  which  abstract  principles  must 
be  applied  with  caution  and  moderation.’’21  He  went  on  to  regret  that 
“some  sensation  has  already  been  created  among  the  Sikhs’’  and  he 
ordered  an  active  British  role  in  defining  clearly  ‘‘the  arrangements  by 
which  the  future  management  of  the  Darbar  is  to  be  regulated.”22  Some 
what  ironically,  therefore,  the  immediate  effect  of  Cust’s  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  British  — attempts  ordered  suspended  - was  to  intensify  the 
British  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Golden  Temple. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  wish  to  have  a 
clearly  defined  settlement  of  the  situation  at  the  Temple  it  was  decided 
to  hold  a meeting;  a meeting  attended  by  all  interested  parties  at  which 
all  the  disputed  issues  could  be  discussed  and  resolved.  Frederick  Cooper, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Amritsar,  arranged  such  a meeting.  Held  in 
Amritsar  in  September  1859  the  meeting  was  attended  by  a number  of 


20.  Since  1849  Temple  functionaries  had  initiated  in  the  courts  “numerous  civil 
actions  for  shares  or  assignments  of  the  offerings  made  by  worshippers  at  the 
temple  and  the  four  subordinate  colleges.”  Punjab  Government,  Judicial  Proceed- 
ings, October  15,  1859,  nos.  12-13. 

21.  Punjab  Government,  Judicial  Proceedings,  March  5,  1859,  nos.  50-51. 

22.  Ibid, 
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Sikh  chiefs  and  others  of  rank  in  addition  to  those  directly  involved  with 
the  Darbar  Sahab,  namely  the  representatives,  principal  shareholders, 
managers,  and  minor  officials  of  the  colleges  and  shrines.23  The  meeting 
had  two  principal  objectives  : 

(1)  To  ascertain  and  define  the  exact  right  and  privileges  of  each 
class  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  religious  institutions,  and 
after  oral  deliberation  and  consultation  of  recorded  facts  and  tradi- 
tional usages,  to  draw  up  an  administration  paper  comprehending 
all  points  in  order  to  a contribution  to  [sic]  our  lex  loci  for  the 
guidance  of  the  civil  courts  in  the  future  adjudication  of  suits 
connected  with  these  institutions. 

(2)  To  decide  how  far  the  Government  can  withdraw  from  direct 
internal  management  so  as  to  reduce  its  interferences  to  a minimum 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  law  or  order.24 

After  meeting  for  over  seven  days  these  objectives  were  achieved  on 
September  12.  The  participants  unanimously  signed  an  administration 
paper.26  They  also  answered  four  questions  posed  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner.26  These  questions  and  answers  were  appended  to  the 
administration  paper  as  an  interlocutory  memo  they  clarified  certain 
issues  of  particular  concern  to  the  British,  notably  the  extent  to  which 
Government  involvement  in  the  Temple  would  continue  to  be  necessary. 
Both  documents  are  reproduced  as  an  appendix  to  this  article  : they 
deserve  close  study. 

The  meeting  demonstrated  the  considerable  extent  to  which  the 
British  were  prepared  to  go  to  maintain  a peaceful  situation  at  Sikhism’s 
premier  shrine.  Not  only  was  the  meeting  held  at  their  behest  but  the 
course  of  the  meeting  was  carefully  orchestrated  by  Deputy  Commissioner 
Cooper  working  through  leading  Sikh  participants,  particularly  Rai  Mul 
Singh  to  whom,  “as  the  man  of  greatest  capacity,”  Cooper  “imparted 
the  views  and  wishes  of  Government-”27  When,  however,  on  the  last 


23.  Home  Confidential  File  A,  Part  I : “The  Procecdings.of  1859  due  to  the  action  of 
Mr-  Cust,  Commissioner  of  Amritsar,”  p.  9.  Proceedings,  October  15,  1859,  nos. 
12-13  and  October  29,  1859,  nos.  47-48- 

24.  Ibid.  25.  Ibid.,  p.  10-  26.  Ibid.,  pp.  12-14. 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  9.  Rai  Mul  Singh,  a Khatri  from  the  Gujranwala  district,  was  a trusted 
servant  of  the  family  of  Raja  Teja  Singh.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1862  the 
British  gave  Mul  Singh  the  difficult  task  of  managing  the  estate  until  the  heir. 
Raja  Harbans  Singh,  reached  eighteen  in  1867.  Mul  Singh  was  an  excellent 
manager  and  paid  off  the  heavy  debts  that  encumbered  the  estate  : for  this  the 

(Continued  on  page  314 
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day  of  the  meeting  four  pujaris  held  out  and  Mul  Singh  “had  almost 
resolved  to  give  up  the  attempt  and  to  close  the  proceeding  without 
ensuring  perfect  accord  ” Cooper  himself  acted  and  the  power  of  the  Raj 
was  displayed.28  “Pointing  ...  to  the  views  of  Government  in  its  circular 
No.  42,  of  the  8th  April  1859  I hinted  that  excommunication  was  within 
their  power.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  signatures  were  affixed.”29 
British  officialdom  was  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  meeting. 
In  a somewhat  self-congratulatory  report  Cooper  told  his  immediate 
superior,  Cust,  that  the  administration  paper  should  prevent  future  squ- 
abbles among  the  temple  functionaries  while  the  direct  British  connec- 
tion with  the  temple  had  been  transformed  “into  simple  magisterial  and 
political  control.”30  Cust,  in  his  report  to  senior  officials  at  Lahore,  had 
reservations  about  the  outcome  and  felt  that  some  difficulties  had  only 
been  deferred.  Nonetheless,  Cust  recommended  Cooper’s  report  favourably 
“as  an  advance  in  the  right  direction.”31  In  Lahore  the  Judicial  Commi- 
ssioner and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  were  pleased  and  praised  the 
efforts  of  those  involved  in  resolving  the  affair  : they  accepted  the  need, 
indeed  the  desirability,  for  the  British  to  continue  to  play  a role  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Temple  as  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  fourth  question  in 
the  interlocutory  memo.32 

Developments  in  1860  showed  the  limited  event  to  which  the 
British  had  disassociated  themselves  from  the  affairs  of  the  Golden 
Temple.  Rai  Mul  Singh  and  Raja  Teja  Singh  went  to  Amritsar  in  June 
at  the  request  of  the  officiating  Commissioner  (note  at  the  initiative  of  a 
British  official)  in  order  to  explain  and  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
the  administration  paper33 — apparently  the  document  was  neither  as  clear 
nor  as  definitive  as  Cooper  had  believed.  Government  also  received  a 
petition  on  behalf  of  Bhai  Parduman  Singh  asking  that  a sanad  be  issued 
constituting  him  manager  of  the  Temple  buildings  and  their  funds 

Contd.  from  page  313] 

British  honoured  him.  Mul  Singh  was  made  an  Honorary  Magistrate  of  Lahore 
in  1870.  See  Massy,  Punjab  Chiefs,  Vol.  I,  p.  20  and  Indian  Public  Opinion  and 
Public  Times,  April  5,  1870,  p.  741. 

28.  Home  Confidential  File  A,  Part  I,  p.  10.  29.  Ibid. 

30.  Ibid.  Because  the  administration  paper  and  the  interlocutory  memo,  both 
fairly  short  documents,  are  reproduced  in  the  appendix  of  this  article  I provide 
no  summary  of  their  contents. 

31.  Ibid.,  pp,  6-7.  32.  Ibid.,  pp.  4,  5,  14. 

33.  Punjab  Government,  Judicial  Proceedings,  June  16,  1860,  nos.  26-28.  Cust  had 
left  Amritsar  by  then. 
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and  the  receiver  and  distributor  of  the  votive  offerings.31  Government 
answered  that  any  sanad  should  properly  come  from  the  Committee  of 
Sikh  Sirdars  (i.e.,  those  assembled  in  1859)  and  that,  moreover,  the  third 
question  in  the  interlocutory  memo  (q.v.)  had  restricted  Bhai  Parduman 
Singh’s  role  to  the  management  of  the  Temple  buildings  and  had  not 
mentioned  votive  offerings.33  In  this  case  Government  tried  to  keep 
one  step  away  by  shifting  the  responsibility  for  any  sanad  to  the 
Committee  but  they  were  willing  to  interpret  the  1859  memo  with 
regards  to  what  they  felt  was  the  legitimate  role  of  Parduman  Singh. 
Later  in  1860  Government  received  conflicting  petitions  from  different 
pujaris  at  the  Darbar  Sahab  : one  objecting  to  Bhai  Parduman  Singh 
and  praising  Jodh  Singh;  the  second  accusing  Jodh  Singh  and  Darogah 
Sardul  Singh  (presumably  the  latter  being  the  appointee  recommended  in 
the  interlocutory  memo)  of  misconduct.88 

We  have  listed  these  relatively  minor  occurrences  in  1860  to  empha- 
size two  points.  Firstly,  1860  shows  that  the  developments  of  1859  by 
no  means  ended  active  British  involvement  in  the  Golden  Temple  and  it 
provides  some  idea  of  what  Cooper’s  “simple  magisterial  and  political 
control”  involved.  1859  saw  a restructuring  of  the  relationship  which 
included  withdrawal  from  certain  aspects  of  the  internal  management  of 
the  Temple  least  palatable  to  the  consciences  of  men  like  Cust.  1859 
saw  the  beginning  of  a process  in  which  the  British  substituted  a more 
informal  and  covert  connection  with  the  Golden  Temple  for  the  formal 
and  direct  involvement  in  the  management  that  existed  between  1849 
and  1859.  1860  illustrates  the  tentative  workings  of  the  new  system. 

Secondly,  the  events  of  1860  show  that  the  Temple  functionaries 
themselves  continued  to  view  Government  as  a major  participant  in 
their  affairs.  As  they  jockeyed  among  themselves  for  power  and  perqui- 
sites they  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  to  Government  in  order  to  gain 
advantage.  The  Temple  functionaries,  therefore,  must  be  seen  as  major 
contributors  to  the  perpetuation  of  a situation  that  made  it  relatively 

34.  Ibid.  Parduman  Singh  (died  1875)  was  a jagirdar,  a Viceregal  Darbari,  and  a 
man  of  much  public  activity  in  the  city  of  Amritsar.  His  family  originally  came 
from  Chiniot  in  the  Jhang  district.  Gazetter  of  the  Amritsar  District  1892-92 
(Punjab  Government : n.d.,  ca.  1893),  p.  62. 

35.  Punjab  Government,  Judicial  Proceedings,  June  30,  I860,  nos.  18-19. 

36.  Punjab  Government,  Judicial  Proceedings,  December  1,  1860,  nos.  21  and  46.  In 
effect  Jodh  Singh’s  duties  prior  to  1859  had  been  divided  between  himself  and 
Parduman  Singh;  the  latter  as  a private  citizen  being  able  to  perform  those 
duties  unsuitable  for  Jodh  Singh,  the  Government  official. 
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easy  almost  proper,  for  the  British  to  continue  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Darbar  Sahab.  But  could  we  expect  the  functionaries  to  have 
acted  differently  given  the  fact  Government  involvement  in  the  Shrine 
had  continued  unbroken  from  early  in  Ranjit  Singh’s  rule  through  the 
first  ten  years  of  British  rule  in  the  Punjab?  Government,  moreover, 
through  alienated  land  revenue,  was  a major  source  of  their  income. 

In  this  article  we  have  examined  the  first  phase  in  what  proved  to 
be  an  ongoing  British  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Darbar  Sahab.37 
Sixty  years  elapsed  before  the  Gurdwara  reform  movement  brought 
about  the  final  phase.  During  those  sixty  years  the  actions  and  the  docu- 
ments of  1859  remained  relevant.  Government  and  the  Temple  func- 
tionaries remained  symbolically  intertwined.  The  administration  paper 
and  the  interlocutory  memo  did  not  settle  once  and  for  all  disputes  bet- 
ween the  functionaries  but  they  did  provide  the  base  upon  which  future 
disagreements  were  constructed.  Within  the  Punjab  Government  and 
the  Government  of  India  the  documents  of  1859  remained  important; 
they  were  copied  and  recopied,  their  arguments  and  precedents  studied 
as  Government  dealt  with  each  new  controversy  involving  the  Temple 
and  its  British  connection.  1859  marked  the  end  of  one  phase  of  the 
connection.  The  subsequent  phases  were  grounded  in  the  actions  of  1859. 

Having  examined  the  first  phases,  its  denouement,  and  the  start  of 
the  second  phase  in  this  artical  we  hope  in  the  future* to  discuss  the  entire 
period  from  1860  to  ca.  1890.  It  was  clear  in  1859-60  that  most  British 
officials  (obviously  not  all)  in  the  Punjab  did  not  want  to  abandon 
all  connection  (i.e.,  supervision)  with  the  Golden  Temple.38  The  theme 
of  the  next  three  decades  was  how  Punjab  officials  tenaciously  clung 
to  the  connection  despite  the  real  difficulties  this  involved.39  Why,  we 
must  ask,  did  the  British  in  the  Punjab  perceive  the  Sikhs  as  such 
a special  group  that,  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  throughout  the 
remainder  of  British  India,  they  felt  that  the  Provincial  Government 
had  to  remain  involved  in  the  affairs  of  a Sikh  religious  institution,  the 
Darbar  Sahab  ? We  must  also  ask  how  this  continuing  involvement  of 


37.  As  shown  in  the  Home  Confidential  File  A precis. 

38.  The  observation  of  N.  G.  Barrier,  Sikhs  and  Their  Literature,  p.  xl.  though  parti- 
cularly well  illustrated  by  the  period  1849-1859  Sikh  shrines  as  nodes  of  power  and 
authority,  the  British  also  continued  their  dharmarths  (grants)  and  in  some  cases, 
notablvthe  Amritsar  Golden  Temple,  virtually  controlled  their  administration.’’ 

.39.  For  example,  by  the  late  1870’s  it  become  clear  to  the  Punjab  Government  that 
their  action  vis-a-vis  the  Golden  Temple  were  contrary  to  an  act  of  the  Government 
of  India,  namely  Act  XX  of  1863  (Religious  Endowment  Act). 
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Government  affected  the  Sikh  community  in  their  struggle  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  their  identity. 

APPENDIX 

Translation  of  Administration  Paper  for  the  Sikh  Temple,  dated  15th  September,  1859. 

Administration  Paper  for  the  better  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Sikh 
Temple  at  Amritsar  drawn  up  by  Raja  Teja  Singh,  Sardar  Shamshere  Singh,  Sardar 
Dyal  Singh,  Sardar  Mahtab  Singh,  Sardar  Jymal  Singh,  Bhai  Parduman  Singh,  Sardar 
Lai  Singh,  Bhai  Mul  Singh,  Sardar  Mangal  Singh,  Sardar  Hurdit  Singh,  Bhai  Lehna 
Singh,  Sardar  Jodh  Singh,  and  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  Panches  and  principal  res- 
pectable merchants  and  residents,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Pujaries  and  other 
officers^connected  with  each  College  and  shrine  on  the  12th  September  1859,  at  a con- 
vocation assembled  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab. 

Preamble 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  a dispute  has  lasted  some  years  among 
the  Pujarls,  Rababls  and  RagTs  of  the  temple  concerning  the  distribution 
of  the  votive  offerings.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  with  a view  to  effect 
an  arrangement  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  discreditable  feuds  in  the 
‘Darbar  Sahib’  had  addressed  letters  to  the  Sardars  assembled  to-day, 
in  order  that  they  may  lay  the  basis  for  its  future  proper  internal  admi- 
nistration. The  Deputy  Commissioner  has,  moreover,  forwarded  for  our 
inspection  the  various  mists  appertaining  to  the  subject.  In  accordance 
with  the  invitation  above,  the  Sardars  addressed  have  assembled  at  the 
residence  of  Raja  Tej  Singh.  We  have  perused  all  the  papers.  We  have 
also  enquired  orally  of  all  persons  connected  with  the  Darbar.  On  review- 
ing the  subject  in  its  entirety  it  appears,  1st,  that  the  sole  proprietor  of 
this  sacred  institution  for  ever  is  the  Guru  Rdmdass  : no  person  else  has 
any  title  to  proprietorship.  The  claim  to  the  noviciate,  or  chelaship, 
belongs  to  the  whole  ‘Khalsa’  body.  The  Pujarls  and  others  receive  their 
wages  from  the  offerings  according  to  their  appointed  dues  for  service 
performed. 

First  Grade 

The  Granthis  of  the  Temple  who  read. 

They  are  entitled  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  several  jaglrs  record- 
ed in  their  names.  They  may  also  keep  any  personal  offerings  which  may 
be  made  to  them,  exclusive  of  their  share  in  the  general  contributions  on 
the  floor  of  the  shrine.  It  is  arranged  also  that  when  one  of  the  Granthis 
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who  have  only  a life  grant  shall  die,  some  provision  out  of  the  offerings 
and  out  of  the  perpetuity  tenure  of  the  Head  Granthi  shall  be  made;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  slight  provision  out  of  the  lapsed  tenure  may  be 
released  by  the  State. 


Second  Grade 


are  the  Pujaris  (Mutasaddi)  of  the  temple,  whose  duties  are  to  look  after 
the  offerings,  see  to  the  compilation  of  the  accounts  and  other  minor 
offices.  Their  rank  is  before  that  of  the  Rababis  and  Ragis,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  latter  have  no  concern  with  the  above  important  offices. 
The  Pujaris  receive  a certain  fixed  allowance  out  of  the  aggregate  collec- 
tions in  perpetuity. 

There  are  six  pattis  enjoyed  by  the  following,  and  devolving  upon 
their  descendants 


Man  Singh,  whose  son 
is  Jodh  Singh,  &c. 


Taig  Singb,  whose 
sons  are  Cheyt 
Singh, Bagh  Singh, 
Shere  Singh, 

Gulab  Singh,  &c.. 

Dyal  Singh,  whose  son 
is  Tye  Singh,  &c. 


Than  Singh,  whose 
sons  are  Ram  Singh 
Kirpa  Singh,  &c. 
Enjoying  1£  patri— 

Cheyt  Singh  Bagh  Singh 
and  Gulab  and  Shere 


Singh  f. 


j-  Half  pattii  1 


Khoshal  Singh,  whose 
sons  are  Kuldip 
Singh,  &c. 

Harri  Singh  (Urdasia), 
whose  sons  are  Deva 
Singh,  Shere  Singh, 
Kanhiya  Singh, 
Ratan  Singh. 
The  value  of  each  patti  is  Rs.  4| 
per  diem,  or  27  Company’s 
rupees  per  diem. 


Singh  | 


Third  Grade 


The  Rababis  (Mussalman)  R&gis  (Hindu  Sikh),  the  choristors  and 
musicians. — They  enjoy  between  them  15  chow'kfs  (fixed  shares),  8 to 
the  Ragis  and  7 to  the  Rababis  : — 

The  Ragis — 

(1)  Bhai  Man  Singh, 

Deva  Singh. 

(4)  Ratan  Singh,  &c. 

(7)  Bhai  Bishen  Singh. 

The  Rababis — 

(1)  Bhai  Buta,  &c.  (2)  Bhai  Khana,  &c.  (3)  Bhai  Lalla,  &c. 

(4)  Bhai  Atra,  &c.  (5)  Bhai  Dittu,  &c.  (6)  Bhai  Amira,  &c, 

(7)  Hira,  Shikarpuria. 

The  salaries  are  for  certain  hours  of  duty,  as^follows 

Rs.  282,  Company’s  rupees,  per  month  out  of  the  collections  in 

perpetuity  for  the  15  chowkis. 


(2)  Misr  Singh,  &c. 

(5)  Ganda  Singh,  &c. 
(8)  Bhai  Budh  Singh. 


(3)  Bhai  Lehna  Singb, 
&c. 

(6)  Agya  Singh,  &c. 
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Fourth  Grade 

The  Bell-striker,  the  Treasurer,  the  Key-keeper,  Munshi,  &c..  and 
other  menial  officers. 

These  all  receive  certain  salaries  from  the  temple  collections  in  per- 
petuity. 

In  addition  are  ‘gardeners’  ‘palki  bearers’  ‘khalasis’  &c.,  who 
receive  monthly  pay  from  the  collections.  Their  appointment  and  dis- 
missal (being  stipendiaries  at  will)  should  be  controlled  by  the  ‘Sarbarah’ 
on  report  from  the  Pujaris. 

Interlocutory  Memo 

The  above  is  exact  state  of  the  Darbar  affairs. 

The  following  are  the  replies  of  the  convocation  to  the  four  queries 
propounded  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  : — 

1st.— What  are  the  rights  of  the  Pujaris  ? Define  their  rights  &c. 

Reply.  —Having  carefully  consulted  the  records  of  past  years,  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  traditional  usage,  it  is  clear  that  since  Sambat 
1872,  in  the  reign  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  up  to  1908,  during  38 
years,  they  received  pay  only  for  14  years,  viz..  Company’s  Rs.  63,054, 
in  one  year  two  months  ; in  another  three  ; in  another  four  months  ; in 
another  eight  months  ; in  others  a whole  twelve  months’  pay.  For  26 
years  they  received  nothing.  The  Extra  Assistant  cast  the  average  of  the 
rate  of  payment  they  would  be  entitled  to.  A result  was  attained  (on  the 
6th  August,  1852)  that  the  Pujaris  were  entitled  to  an  equivalent  of  two 
months  on  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  year’s  offerings.  On  this  a verna- 
cular proceeding,  31st  August,  1852,  was  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Saunders 
and  Denison  to  the  above  effect.  Notwithstanding  that  according  to  this 
the  Pujaris  have  been  paid,  still  they  have  always  been  displeased.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  convocation,  the  decision  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Deputy 
Commissioner,  on  the  representation  of  Sardar  Jodh  Singh  in  April  17th, 
1857,  that  three  months  should  be  allowed  and  distributed  accordingly, 
was  highly  equitable.  If  that  arrangement  had  been  allowed  to  remain, 
there  night  have  been  no  disputes.  Because,  if  the  collections  of  the  jagirs 
allowed  to  the  Pujaris  be  taken  into  consideration  which  formerly  were 
cast  into  the  treasury,  the  value  will  be  equivalent  to  five  months’  assets. 
The  Pujaris  now  desire  and  pray  that  they  may  receive  exactly  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rules  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
convocation,  their  petition  should  for  the  future  be  complied  with.  The 
rules  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  were,  that  after  paying  ten  months’  wages 
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to  the  Rababis  and  Ragis  and  other  dependents,  and  defraying  the  misce- 
llaneous expenses  of  the  Darbar,  sometimes  two  months,  sometimes  four 
months,  sometimes  eight  months,  sometimes  twelve  months,  according 
to  the  balance  in  hand,  be  paid  to  the  Pujaris  : sometimes  in  case  of 
deficit  nothing  at  all  (it  has  been  shown  that  out  of  the  38  years,  in  26 
years  they  received  nothing).  In  future  therefore  it  is  laid  down  in  accor- 
dance with  the  above  as  follows — that  after  payment  of  the  full  ten 
months’  wages  to  the  Rababis,  Ragis  and  mendicants,  and  defrayment 
of  the  necessary  expenses,  the  balance,  more  or  less,  shall  be  distributed 
over  the  six  pattis  of  the  Pujari  shareholders,  according  to  their  several 
shares,  on  condition  of  good  behaviour.  Should  ever  possibly  there 
remain  a balance  after  distribution  of  a full  twelve  month,  it  will  be 
credited  to  the  temple.  On  the  question  of  right  of  transfer  the  convo- 
cation ride  that  no  Pujari  has  a right  or  title  to  sell  or  mortgage  his 
property  in  the  six  pattis.  The  rights  devolve  to  his  heirs,  male,  direct, 
on  condition  of  good  behaviour.  Should  there  be  no  heir  direct,  transfer 
may  take  place  by  gift,  in  the  presence  of  the  shareholders  of  the  patti, 
to  a grandson  on  the  female  side,  or  to  a “chela”  on  condition  of  his 
being  a Hindu  Sikh.  But  should  there  be  a flaw  or  imperfection  in  the 
deed  of  conveyance,  the  right  shall  be  reserved  to  the  shareholders. 

2nd  Question.  — Define,  &c.,  about  the  Rababis  and  Ragis. 

Answer. — We  are  clear  that  these  officials  are  entitled  to  ten  months, 
having  always  received  this  sum,  on  condition  of  good  behaviour,  in 
perpetuity,  after  deduction  of  certain  trifles  according  to  traditional 
usage.  They  are  to  perform  their  functions  daily  Fifteen  days  of  absence 
only  can  be  allowed,  on  report  to  the  Sarbarah,  for  special  circumstances. 
They  can  find  their  own  substitutes,  who  will  remain  until  the  return  of 
the  incumbent. 

3rd  Question. — As  to  making  over  the  control  of  the  public  build- 
ings, repairs  and  adornments  of  the  temple  and  the  custody  of  the 
accounts. 

Answer.—' These  duties  had  in  the  Maharaja’s  time  been  performed 
by  Bhai  Sant  Singh  and  his  sons  These  duties  have  been  made  over  to 
Bhai  Parduman  Singh,  his  grandson,  who  conducts  the  duties,  and  no 
doubt  will  cominue  to  do  so  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

4th  Question.— Can  the  temple  affairs  be  peaceably  conducted  with- 
out the  support  of  Government  or  not  ? If  it  can  how  ? If  not  what  are 
the  causes  ? 

Answer. — In  the  opinion  of  the  convocation  this  is  impossible. 
Great  disputes  will  supervene  between  the  Pujaris  and  Rababis  and 
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Ragis.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  robberies  of  the  offerings.  At  the 
time  of  distribution,  without  a ‘Hakim’  to  keep  the  peace,  distribution 
will  be  impossible.  In  addition  to  this,  the  peaceful  management  of  the 
temple  and  good  repute  of  the  Government  are  closely  allied.  The 
‘Sarbarah’  or  Extra  Assistant  will  not  have  the  slightest  connection  either 
now  or  hereafter  with  any  religious  question  raised.  It  seems  proper  that 
there  should  be  some  responsible  authority  who  will  have  an  eye  to  the 
bad  characters  who  may  occasionally  assemble,  in  order  to  keep  the 
general  peace  undisturbed  by  precautionary  measures,  and  that  this 
authority  should  especially  be  present  once  a year  at  the  distribution.  It 
will  be  requisite  that  an  upright  and  honourable  Sikh  or  Hindu  should 
perform  this  duty  ; and  especially  one  without  sectional  jealousy.  The 
convocation  have  especial  reason  to  be  pleased  with  Sardar  Jodh  Singh. 
On  his  demise  or  resignation  doubtless  the  Government  will  secure  a 
successor  as  above  desired. 

In  addition  to  the  above  decision,  a general  warning  (in  the  spirit  of 
Circular  No.  42,  dated  8th  April,  1859,  from  Judicial  Commissioner)  is 
held  out  to  all  the  Pujaris,  &c.,  connected  with  the  Darbar  Sahib,  that 
persons  connected  with  it  should  maintain  the  decorum  enjoined  by 
tradition,  that  they  should  never  appear  in  a disorderly  manner  within 
the  precinct?,  and  that  they  should  refrain  from  tampering  with  the 
offerings,  on  which  conditions  alone  they  will  be  entitled  to  their  pay- 
ments. In  case  of  proved  profligate  conduct  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Circular  quoted,  the  offender  is  liable  to  ejection. 

A Darogah  on  Company’s  Rs.  6 a month  should  be  appointed  out 
of  the  temple  proceeds  to  guard  the  offerings  at  the  shrine,  to  be  changed 
every  six  months. 

These  two  documents  are  found  in  a number  of  Government 
Records,  e.g.,  Punjab  Government,  Judicial  Proceedings,  October  29, 
1859,  nos.  47-48  ; Government  of  India,  Home  Public  A,  Proceedings, 
nos.  65-71;  ‘The  Golden  Temple  or  Darbar  Sahab  at  Amritsar’,  Punjab 
Government,  Home  Confidential  File  A,  Printed  notes,  ca.  1890. 
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The  subject  of  this  lecture  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  complicated  problems  that  can  face  a nation  which  governs  an 
Empire.  Difficult  because,  for  the  most  part,  the  governors  know  every 
little  about  the  governed;  complicated,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  term 
‘coloured  races’.  In  that  term  is  included  a number  of  nations  who  differ 
from  each  other  more  widely  than  the  Indian  of  Hindustan  differs  from 
the  Englishman.  The  great  empire  of  England  has  been  built  up  in  a 
strange,  fortuitious  way,  not  on  any  definite  plan.  It  has  not  developed 
along  any  foreseen  lines.  Sometimes  a country  has  been  conquered  direc- 
tly by  an  army;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  India,  it  has  been  gradually 
invaded  by  merchants,  who  arrange  to  hold  one  fragment  of  soil  after 
another  as  peaceful  traders,  and  thus  generally,  in  consequence  of  the 
internal  struggle  of  the  various  States,  succeed  in  gaining  a position 
of  superiority,  and  at  last  practically  an  unchallenged  Empire.  India  is 
the  largest  of  the  many  territories  under  the  British  Crown.  We  see  in 
connection  with  that  a claim  made  occasionally,  by  people  who  ought  to 
know  better,  that  we  conquered  India  by  the  sword  and  hold  it  by  the 
sword.  But  this  is  only  true  if  they  add  — by  the  sword  of  her  own 
children.  It  was  not  the  swords  of  her  people  sharpened  one  against 
another.  Just  as  the  Moslem  Empire  was  set  up  in  consequence  of  the 
quarrels  between  the  Rajput  States  and  others  in  the  Kingdom,  and  only 
triumphed  by  the  quarrels  of  opponents,  so  was  it  with  Britain’s  gradual 
growth  in  India,  siding  with  one  against  another,  making  treaties  with 
one  against  another,  making  treaties  with  one  against  another — to  be 
broken  when  it  proved  more  profitable  to  break  than  to  maintain  them. 
Step  by  step  huge  dominion  has  grown  up  there,  differing  in  most 
respects  from  the  growth  of  the  Empire  in  other  lands. 

I want  to  urge  you,  if  you  wish  to  understand  the  problem,  to  take 
each  colony,  or  each  great  State,  by  itself;  for  there  is  no  one  solution  of 


* Adyar  Popular  Lecture  : No.  26,  delivered  at  Letchworth  Garden  City  Summer 
School,  on  August  6.  1912,  Theosophical  Publishing  House,  Adyar,  Madras, 
India,  1913. 
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the  problem  which  can  be  applied  to  them  all.  We  have  these  different 
problems,  each  of  which  needs  very  careful  study  and  through  under- 
standing, if  we  attempt  to  realise  the  powers  and  necessities  of  the 
people  who  are  under  the  British  Flag. 

The  difficulty  is  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  Empire  is  governed  by  a 
Parliament  that  sits  at  Westminster,  and  that,  of  that  body,  only  a few 
members  know  practically  anything  about  the  vast  Empire  they  are  called 
upon  to  govern.  Most  of  them  know  practically  nothing  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong — some  of  them  hardly  even  as 
much  as  that;  and  the  truth  is  that,  when  they  are  dealing  with  an  Empire 
such  as  Britain  rules,  they  need  a body  of  experts  placed  in  power, 
because  they  would  know  what  they  have  to  do.  And  these  members 
are  a body  of  men  elected  for  quite  different  objects,  acquainted  with 
quite  different  problems,  knowing  very  little  of  the  coloured  races  in  the 
Empire,  and  showing  their  lack  of  knowledge  and  their  lack  of  interest 
by  leaving  more  empty  benches  than  full  ones  in  the  House  when  some 
question  affecting  coloured  races  comes  up  for  discussion.  That  is  where 
the  difficulty  lies.  I do  not  blame  the  members  of  the  British  Parliament. 
They  are  elected  to  serve  their  country,  this  district  or  that  district,  this 
city  or  the  other,  to  know  something  that  will  gain  them  votes  at  the 
next  election.  But  the  interests  of  the  coloured  races  in  the  South  Africa 
and  India,  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia — what  power  have  these 
people  to  make  their  voices  heard  and  to  make  their  interests  felt  ? They 
have  no  power  over  the  British  members  of  Parliament,  and  no  way  in 
which  to  make  their  wants  articulate.  They  are  silent  and  helpless,  and  if 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a man  gets  up  and  champions  their  cause  he  is 
treated  with  opposition  and  ridicule.  Unless  we  can  rouse  the  English 
conscience  to  realise  that  with  the  ruling  of  the  Empire  goes  imperial 
responsibility,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Empire  to  be  well  governed, 
for  the  British  nation  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  fullest.  What  saves 
us,  to  a great  extent,  is  the  excellence  of  the  individual  Englishman  rather 
than  the  system  of  the  English  Rule.  We  get,  as  a rule,  in  the  foreign 
dominions,  men  who  are  doing  their  best  according  to  their  lights,  and 
that  fact  should  be  noted  when  the  nation  is  estimating  their  work.  The 
Englishman  is  very  often  unpopular,  especially  in  India;  and  quite 
naturally  unpopular,  because  he  stands  aloof  from  the  population  he 
rules,  and  because  he  is  often  much  too  distant  in  his  manners.  When 
we  come  to  deal  with  a country  like  India,  a nation  like  the  Indian,  a 
people  with  a high  sense  of  conduct,  self-respecting  very  ancient  nation — 
want  of  manners  does  more  harm  than  want  of  justice. 
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I have  many  times  seen  the  rule  of  many  governing  Colonies,  and  am 
inclined  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  English  administer  better  the 
countries  they  rule  than  the  Continental  nations  appear  to  do.  But  if  we 
take  the  French,  we  find  them  far  more  friendly  with  the  Indian  in  their 
dominions  than  are  Englishmen  in  theirs.  There  is  far  less  barrier  between 
race  and  race.  With  us  it  is  a question  of  colour.  The  result  is  that  you 
see  more  outer  content  with  the  French  official  than  with  the  English. 

These  things  have  to  be  considered  if  we  want  to  learn;  because  we 
can  learn  if  we  are  wise,  and  we  should  not  lose  anything  of  that  in 
which  the  English  stand  supreme— the  sense  of  justice— by  urbanity  and 
gentleness,  the  policy  that  wins  the  hearts  of  the  people,  where  before 
we  could  only  command  a sort  of  unwilling  respect. 

That  is  a point  I want  you  to  remember  all  through  because  it  is  a 
question  I have  discussed  over  and  over  again  with  educated  Indians 
and  putting  aside  the  short  anarchical  period,  I find  that  even  by  the 
most  extreme  reformers  amongst  the  Indians,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
in  self-government  they  have  no  desire  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
British  Crown,  but  would  prefer  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire 
rather  than  an  independent  nation.  We  must  remember  this  when  dealing 
with  the  problem.  If  all  the  hard  things  said  on  both  sides  were  true, 
we  should  not  have  India  at  all.  “We  are  only  in  India  because  the 
Indians  wish  us  to  be  there,  and  when  the  Indians  want  us  to  go,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  go.”  So  said  Lord  Minto,  and  it  is  quite  true;  and 
remembering  that,  we  must  make  a little  discount  from  some  of  the  hard 
things  said,  and  realise  that  perhaps  the  very  confidence  which  exists 
there  that  the  English  people  are  just,  makes  many  a hard  thing  to  be 
said  that  would  not  be  said  under  a rule  less  just. 

I want  to  divide  these  ‘coloured  races,’  which  appear  as  if  they  are 
the  same  people  in  my  title.  We  have  the  Colonies,  in  some  of  which 
we  have  mostly  people  of  a very  low  type,  both  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, people  who  are  almost  savages.  Take,  for  instance,  South  Africa, 
where  we  have  Kaffirs.  We  are  dealing  there  with  people  who  are  practi- 
cally children,  and  need  to  be  treated  as  children,  because  they  are  fit 
for  nothing  else;  though  exactly  the  same  attitude  should,  I think,  be 
taken  with  regard  to  a large  number  of  the  white  people  round  about  us. 
We  ought  to  treat  them  as  children.  They  ought  never  to  have  any 
share  in  the  Government,  or  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  citizens.  They 
are  only  fit  to  be  taught,  trained,  and  helped,  and  the  cruellest  thing  to 
do  is  to  give  them  liberty,  for  they  only  abuse- it.  By  repeated  punish- 
ments they  are  turned  into  criminals,  creating  a disgrace  to  our  civilisation, 
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With  regard  to  Kaffirs,  than  a child  in  humanity,  whether  white  or 
coloured,  ought  to  be  treated  as  a child  and  not  as  a grownup  man 
should  be  trained  and  taught,  and  helpfully  educated,  but  not  given  what 
we  call  liberty;  for  liberty  is  only  valuable  to  the  man  who  is  able  to 
govern  himself,  and  how  has  gained  self-control.  Otherwise,  liberty  is  a 
danger  to  him  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  South  Africa,  let  us  realise  that  we 
have  in  our  coloured  races  there  people  of  entirely  different  types.  We 
have  the  whole  of  those  whom  we  can  really  call  savages,  some  of  them 
gentle,  some  warlike  and  turbulent,  but  none  of  them  fitted  for  any  form 
of  citizenship  at  the  present  tim..  Then  there  are  the  people  who 
come  over  from  India,  who  are  Aryans,  a large  number  of  emigrants  and 
people  of  the  Aryan  type,  people  who  belong  to  a highly-civilised  race 
and  have  the  instincts  of  civilised  man  and  not  those  of  the  savage. 
They  are  all  treated  in  parctically  the  same  way  in  South  Africa;  no  real 
distinction  is  made  between  them.  These  people  of  the  higher  type 
are  treated  in  the  most  abominable  manner.  They  are  treated,  these 
indentured  labourers,  worse  than  ordinary  slaves  were  treated,  for 
indenture  is  only  a form  of  slavery.  We  say  there  is  no  slave  under  the 
British  Flag  ! But  these ‘free  indentured  labourers’  are  slaves;  but  because 
that  word  was  too  unpopular  to  use,  they  called  them  free  indentured 
labourers  instead.  But  what  else  are  they  when  one  thinks  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  treated  ? The  women  are  not  safe,  nor  are  the  Children, 
and  their  property  also  is  not  safe.  I have  known  many  of  these  people 
forced  out  of  the  country,  their  property  sold  for  a mere  song,  property 
which  had  taken  many  years  to  accumulate.  The  same  ‘indentured’  labour 
is,  in  most  respects,  much  worse  than  chattel  slavery,  if  we  would  only 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it  closely.  The  chattel  slave  was  looked  upon 
as  valuable  property,  and  the  owner  took  some  care  of  his  property,  just 
as  he  might  take  care  of  a pair  of  horses,  which  he  looked  upon  as  so  much 
material  value;  and  when  what  piece  of  property  was  overworked  or 
overdriven,  then  it  would  occur  to  him  that  it  was  worn-out,  and  another 
must  be  bought  to  take  its  place.  But  in  the  case  of  the  indentured 
labourer,  he  is  used  up  to  the  very  last  ounce  of  his  strength.  His  practical 
owner  might  dishonour  his  wife,  and  for  that  he  would  have  no  remedy, 
because  the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  owned  his 
labour.  And  if  he  made  complaint  he  would  be  judged  as  rebellious  and 
punished,  merely  because  he  had  tried  to  save  the  honour  of  his  wife. 

These  problems  may  not  be  known  over  here,  but  they  are  well 
known  in  South  Africa  and  India,  and  it  is  such  doings  that  are  breeding 
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a spirit  of  anger  and  resentment  of  which  few  living  here  in  England 
have  real  idea.  Fortunately  the  deportation  of  labourers  is  being  stopped 
by  the  Indian  Government. 

What  are  the  results  of  the  laws  in  Canada,  and  how  is  the  Indian 
treated  there  ? He  goes  over  there  to  work,  and  everyone  admits  that  he  is 
a hard-working,  industrious,  and  good-living  man;  but  they  put  burdens 
on  him  that  do  not  put  on  other  coloured  men  that  are  not  under  our 
famous  Union  Jack.  They  allow  the  Japanese  to  travel  through  the  coun- 
try with  a far  smaller  amount  of  money  than  any  coloured  citizen  of  the 
Empire  can  travel  with.  The  coloured  man’s  wife  and  children  are  not 
allowed  to  come  and  live  with  him.  They  deprive  him  of  all  family  life. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  land  unless  he  has  come  all  the  way  from  India  to 
British  Columbia  in  one  liner;  and  as  it  happens  that  no  liner  runs  direct, 
except  very  rarely,  they  have  a splendid  reason  for  turning  him  back  when 
he  puts  his  foot  on  Canadian  soil.  Injustice  like  that  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time,  and  under  the  Great  Britain,  which  is  morally  responsible 
for  all  the  wrong  and  injustice  done. 

A friend  of  mine,  a Sinhalese,  a graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  a fellow- 
subject  belonging  to  our  Indian  Empire,  living  normally  in  the  United 
States,  had  to  go  to  Vancouver  to  lecture.  He  was  ordered  not  to  stay  in 
Vancouver  more  than  three  weeks.  When  the  three  weeks  were  over,  he  was 
requested  to  leave  the  country  and  go  back  to  the  States  Yet  large  num- 
bers of  other  emigrants  who  were  white  people,  and  who  were  glad  to 
listen  to  his  lectures,  and  learn  what  he  had  to  teach  them,  were  free  to  do 
as  they  liked;  whilst  be,  their  teacher,  came  under  the  ban  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  where  he  went.  It  is  such  things  as  these  that  embi- 
tter, that  make  menantagonistic  and  angry.  I ask  you  to  look  at  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  Canada  to-day,  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  alter 
these  conditions,  to  try  to  secure  for  our  fellow-subjects  in  Canada  and 
South  Africa  a better  treatment.  Let  us  treat  them  with  some  reason 
and  consideration,  and  not  say  that  the  colour  of  a man’s  skin  is  the 
measure  of  his  political  place  and  of  his  moral  worth. 

In  Australia  we  have  an  enormous  territory,  with  about  five  millions 
of  white  men,  and  an  immense  coastline.  But  even  in  Australia  there  are 
some  parts  that  exclude  the  coloured  man.  One  condition  is  that  a man 
must  be  able  to  write  and  translate  in  a foreign  tongue.  An  Indian  going 
there  is  given  a passage  in  modern  Greek  to  read  and  translate,  and  if  he 
cannot  do  it  he  is  turned  back.  No  Indian  Prince  can  go  into  Australia. 
Arrangements  are  carefully  made  beforehand  in  order  to  prevent  his 
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landing  when  he  reaches  those  shores.1 

China  and  Japan  are  both  great  and  growing  Powers  in  the  Pacific. 
Can  we  think  it  likely  that,  if  their  people  are  not  treated  with  more  co- 
urtesy and  justice,  they  will  always  submit  to  the  holding  of  that  huge  con- 
tinent of  Australia  by  a nation  of  five  million  people  ? We  should  not  do 
it,  if  in  their  place.  Is  it  possible  for  English  people  to  discriminate  cons- 
tantly agaiDst  coloured  races,  and  yet  expect  them  always  to  remain  quiet 
and  submissive,  taking  an  inferior  place,  which  very  often  is  not  theirs  ? 
In  Australia  a very  curious  change  is  taking  place.  Colour  has  very  much 
deepened  in  that  clime,  and  the  Australian  has  become  very  yellow; 
so  that  it  becomes  a problem  whether,  after  a time,  the  people  would  be 
allowed  to  live  in  their  own  country  ! The  white  people  are  far  more 
coloured  than  some  Indians. 

The  only  country  that  treats  colsed  races  decently  is  New  Zealand^ 
When  the  New  Zealand  conlonists  went  there  they  did  not  steal  the  land, 
or  as  it  is  often  called,  annex  it,  but  paid  honestly  for  what  they  wanted; 
and  they  arranged  that,  in  their  own  parliament,  the  Maori  should  be 
represented.  So  they  sat  side  by  side,  and  in  that  country  were  recogni- 
sed. New  Zealand  is  the  only  country  under  the  British  Flag  where  justice 
is  done  to  the  original  possessors  of  the  land.  They  are  to  some  extent 
citizens,  and  are  allowed  to  elect  their  own  members  of  Parliament. 
Ihold  that  up  as  an  example  to  the  other  Colonies  of  Britain,  as  the 
only  Colony  where  the  original  possessors  of  the  country  are  allowed 
equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  with  those  who  come  into  the  country 
and  establish  themselves  therein. 

With  regard  to  the  Africans,  one  difficulty  arises.  The  English  do  not 
understand  them.  We  practically  know  nothing  about  them,  or  of  the  in- 
ner working  of  their  minds.  In  a very  useful  book,  published  as  a result  of 
International  Races  Congress  last  year,  there  is  a very  remarkable  paper 
written  by  an  African,  an  educated  man.  He  gives  us  an  inside  view  of  an 
African  and  of  his  way  of  looking  at  the  white  man,  which  everyone  should 
try  to  understand.  In  one  most  interesting  passage  in  that  remarkable 
paper  he  says  that  the  white  man  is  offensive  to  the  negro;  that  the  negro 
dislikes  the  smell  of  the  white  man,  and  that  he  would  not  dream  of 
touching  or  marrying  an  English-woman,  because  she  is  revolting  to  him; 
that  the  traffic  of  the  English  in  West  Africa  is  extremely  objectionable  in 
many  respects.  I read  that  paper  with  great  care  because  it  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  workings  of  a quite  inferior  race-type,  and 


1.  Some  modifications  have  lately  been  made  as  to  this. 
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enables  us  to  see  how  the  English  are  looked  upon  by  these  people.  That 
an  eminent  and  educated  man  of  that  race  should  explain  such  a view 
is  most  useful,  and  his  article  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  things  we 
can  possibly  read.  It  is  no  good  for  us  to  draw  our  conclusions  from 
the  outside.  It  ought  to  be  our  desire  to  know  what  these  people  think 
of  the  English  from  inside,  and  until  we  get  that  view  articulated  we 
shall  never  know  the  truth. 

There  is  a terrible  outcry  when  an  outrage  is  done  to  a white 
woman,  but  nothing  is  said  or  done  when  tens  of  thousands  of  Kaffir 
women  are  outraged  by  white  men.  This  is  a most  serious  question,  for 
no  white  woman  was  ever  touched  roughly  by  a Kaffir  until  his  own 
women  had  been  outraged  by  white  men.  The  safety  of  womanhood  in 
South  Africa  has  been  destroyed  by  the  white  man,  and  not  by  the 
coloured  races.  It  is  the  white  man  who  has  broken  down  the  barrier  that 
surrounded  her,  and  left  her  no  longer  safe  amongst  the  coloured  people. 
It  is  there  that  lies  one  of  our  greatest  sins;  the  utter  disregard  of  all 
morality  where  coloured  women  are  concerned;  the  shameful  disregard 
of  womanhood  in  every  country  whereinto  Britain  has  entered  and 
where  Britain  rules.  We  send  our  missionaries  over  to  them,  but  English 
people  themselves  should  first  be  taught.  I cannot  forget  the  shame 
I felt  one  day  when  a great  Indian  orator,  speaking  of  the  English 
in  India,  turned  to  me  and  said  : “If  you  take  away  your  religion,  your 
drink,  and  your  brothels  we  can  manage  the  rest  of  the  difficulties 
for  ourselves.”  It  is  no  good  sending  missionaries  while  such  a retort 
lies  on  the  lips  of  the  Indian, 

Now  let  us  return  a little  more  closely  to  the  question  underlying 
the  problems  of  the  treatment  of  the  coloured  races  in  India  by  the 
white  man,  for  it  is  of  a most  urgent  nature.  We  are,'  as  said  before, 
dealing  with  a very  civilised  people.  There  are  few  people  who  realise  at 
all  the  nature  of  the  problems  that  confronts  the  Government  of  India. 

I would  remind  you  that,  in  the  old  days,  every  village  in  India  had 
its  council,  a council  of  the  elders  of  the  village.  Before  that  council 
came  all  the  local  affairs  to  be  considered.  Everything  was  decided  by 
the  council  of  the  elders  of  the  village.  There  is  now  an  attempt  being 
madet  o revive  these  village  councils.  Each  revival  has  been  attended 
with  extraordinary  success.  It  has  been  revived  in  one  of  the  ancient 
States,  and  the  testimony  of  the  officials  is  unanimous  in  its  favour. 
They  declare  that  these  councils  stop  litigations,  and  that  they  substitute 
content  for  discontent.  Many  of  the  old  problems  disappear  entirely. 
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and  the  elders  of  the  people  are  naturally  much  better  versed  in  local 
affairs  than  the  British  experts.  One  thing  that  is  greatly  needed  in  India 
is  a basis  for  self-government  re-established  on  these  village  councils. 
There  has  been  a re-establishment,  particularly  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  cultivtae  these  ancient  talents  of 
self-government  which  exist  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 
We  have  in  India  a large  class  of  men,  quite  as  highly  educated  as  the 
English  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  educated,  too,  on  English  lines, 
educated  in  English  history,  educated  to  admire  English  ideals.  They 
have  been  asked  to  regard  England  as  a grand  country,  with  her  free 
citizenship,  and  have  heard  all  the  rest  of  the  talk  about  our  greatness. 
TheyYave  gradually  assimilated  part  of  this  teaching,  and  desire  to 
apply  it  to  their  own  country.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising.  For  how 
can  we  expect  to  educate  people  civilised  from  marvellously  ancient 
days,  on  English  lines,  and  leave  them  as  they  were  ? Remember  they 
are  brilliantly  intellectual.  We  can  lecture  to  an  Indian  audience  on 
points  that  we  would  not  dare  to  lecture  on  in  this  hall,  simply  because 
the  subject  would  be  deep  enough  to  send  the  people  to  sleep. 

India  is  a nation  to  which  we  must  give  self-government.  I do  not 
mean  that  we  must  give  it  her  suddenly,  because  these  things  will  have 
to  grow  on  them,  just  as  they  have  grown  on  us  in  England.  England  has 
not  leaped  into  self-government  all  at  once,  but  has  grown  gradually  into 
it  through  centuries  of  struggle.  The  problem  we  had  in  India  a few  years 
ago,  the  violence  that  broke  out  here  and  there,  was  a violence  that 
would  never  have  occured  had  we  only  been  a little  wiser  with  regard 
to  India,  and  given  earlier  even  the  beginning  of  the  self-government  we 
gave  afterwards.  If  we  consider  nations  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  an  Indian  Ruler  of  that  time  had  a far  more  civilised  Empire 
under  him  than  had  England.  In  India  there  was  religious  toleration, 
while  in  England  religious  persecution  was  going  on. 

How  can  we  expect  that  a people  with  such  translations  behind 
them  should  remain  quiet  when  they  have  no  share  in  the  Government 
of  their  country,  and  where  the  greatest  ability  does  not  win  the  giving 
of  opportunity  and  of  executive  power  ? And  when  we  turn  to  the 
Marathas  we  find  the  same  thing  true.  The  Marathas  began  to  break 
the  Moslem  power  of  the  North,  which  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  England  was  weak  in  India,  and  they  well-nigh  made  an  Empire. 
Can  we  expect  that  race,  one  of  the  strongest,  most  intellectual  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  accept  for  ever  a subordinate  position  in 
their  own  country,  and  never  to  recall  their  position  in  the  Empire  they 
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had  almost  grasped  ? To  win  this  virile  race  is  worth  much  trouble. 
England  and  India  ought  to  be  good  friends,  friendship  is  necessary, 
for  both  need  each  other  in  the  higher  development  of  each. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  Indian  is  our  equal,  and  not  bur  infe- 
rior. We  must  meet  him  on  equal  terms,  and  not  as  if  we  belonged 
to  a higher  race.  We  are  all  of  the  same  race,  the  Aryan.  Of  that  Root 
stock  of  the  Aryan  we  are  a later  branch.  This  is  the  only  difference  as 
regards  race.  And  what  is  colour  ? The  Kashmiri  is  fairer  when  the 
Italian  or  the  Spaniard.  In  our  Central  Hindu  College  the  Headmaster, 
who  is  a Kashmiri,  is  far  whiter  than  many  an  Englishman.  He  has  a 
fairer  skin.  Colour  is  nothing;  race  means  a great  deal.  This  is  one  thing 
I ask  you  to  remember,  that  race  does  matter,  colour  does  not.  Colour 
is  superficial,  but  race  governs  the  building  of  the  body,  and  different 
races  have  their  different  types  of  bodies  and  nervous  systems,  and, 
therefore,  different  qualities  of  brain  and  different  faculties  and  powers. 
Colour  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  these  things.  Colour  is  an  effect  of 
climate,  a pigment  laid  down  in  the  skin,  and  the  white  colour  is  thought 
of  as  ugly  by  the  Indian,  just  as  the  black  is  by  the  Englishman.  We 
have  a beauty  of  golden-brown  colour  in  many  an  Indian,  which  is  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  white  of  the  Northerner.  In  any  case,  it  does  not 
matter;  the  race  is  just  the  same;  and  the  thing  that  is  doing  a great 
deal  of  harm  and  breeding  a great  deal  of  mischief  in  India  is  that 
over  here  in  England  the  Indian  is  often  treated  as  our  equal,  goes  to 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  or  into  ordinary  English  society,  meets  with  a great 
deal  of  friendliness  and  respect,  and  when  he  goes  back  to  his  own  coun. 
try  he  is  barred  by  the  official  class.  After  being  trained  in  the.„English 
feeling  of  social  equality,  he  goes  back  to  find  he  is  not  allowed  entry 
into  an  English  drawing-room.  These  are  the  things  that  sting,  and  are 
spoken  of  by  one  to  another  where  Indians  gather. 

I urge  upon  you  to  realise  that  this  question  of  colour  should  be  put 
out  of  court  altogether  when  we  are  dealing  with  our  fellow-citizens, 
whatever  kind  of  skin  they  have.  We  must  not  let  this  question  come  in. 
We  are  dealing  with  institutions  and  rights  and  privileges,  and  must  rea- 
lise that  we  are  to  deal  with  a type  and  not  with  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
Only  in  that  way  can  an  Empire  like  ours  hope  to  grow  into  real  stabi- 
lity, and  tide  over  the  many  difficulties  which  lies  before  it  in  the  future. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  question  of  India  itself  We  are  giving  it 
a large  measure  of  self-government,  training  the  people  along  the  lines  on 
which  we  permit  them  to  work.  But  this,  we  must  remember,  is  only  the 
, first  instalment  of  justice.  We  must  become  conversant  with  Indian  con- 
! dititions,  so  that  we  can  make  the  people  over  here  in  England  claim  fair 
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treatment  for  the  Indian  population  and  give  them  representative 
institutions,  which  they  rightly  and  properly  claim  If  our  country  is 
willing  to  do  this,  to  build  up  what  is  wanted  in  India  in  the  way  of 
self-government,  we  shall  have  no  stronger  bulwark  of  the  Empire 
than  the  educated  race  of  Indian  people,  who  are  willing  to  work  side 
by  side  with  fellow-citizens,  but  are  no  longer  willing  to  be  subjects  save 
as  fellow-subjects  of  the  Imperial  Crown. 

A great  deal  was  done  by  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Much  cour- 
tesy was  shown,  much  willingness  to  meet,  to  talk,  aDd  understand,  and, 
to  the  Indian,  when  the  King  stood  patiently  before  the  poorest  of  the 
people,  he  was  as  a God,  the  crown  of  power.  The  King  was  quick  to 
relise  that  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  crowd.  He  sent  back  his  guards  and 
walked  alone  amongst  the  people,  and  so  won  their  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done.  Men  who,  before  the  King’s  visit,  spoke  harshly  of  the 
English  rule,  said  that  their  whole  feeling  toward  England  had  changed 
because  of  the  way  in  which  the  King  had  treated  them,  and  because,  for 
the  first  time,  they  felt  they  had  a King,  not  merely  a foreigner  who  lived 
far  away.  The  Indian  Princes  are  men  whose  genealogy  stretches  back 
to  the  night  of  time,  and  they  would  rejoice  to  have  at  their  head  as 
Viceroy  a son  of  the  Royal  blood.  And  round  that  Royal  throne  would 
gather  the  Indian  Princes,  and  become  the  councillors  of  the  Viceroy, 
who  stood  as  representative  of  the  Crown.  And  if,  in  addition  to  that 
council  of  Indian  Princes  grouped  round  the  Englishman  of  Royal  blood, 
we  would  give  representative  power  to  the  educated  classes  of  India, 
and  give  them  an  interest  in  their  own  country,  then  we  should  be  able 
to  build  an  Empire  stronger  and  more  powerful  than  our  own  England 
where  the  Empire  might  feel  its  centre,  and  spread  over  the  world. 

We  do  not  know  the  value  of  the  land  we  hold  to-day.  If  only  we 
would  love  it,  trust  it,  believe  in  it,  we  should  have  no  more  royal  part 
of  the  Empire  than  the  land  called  India.  But  we  must  substitute  trust  for 
suspicion.  We  must  give  hberty  and  not  insist  on  autocracy.  We  must 
realise  that  we  are  dealing  with  our  equals  and  not  our  inferiors,  and 
then  all  will  be  well  between  England  and  India. 

Let  us  then  take  the  coloured  race  one  by  one,  and  try  to  under- 
stand them.  Britain  has  a great  future  before  it  in  that  work,  if  the  whole 
of  our  social  system  is  to  be  remodelled  and  re-organised  on  a new  basis 
of  human  happiness  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  struggle.  I believe  we  can 
modify  the  whole  social  system  here  in  England,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  that  in  the  furture  we  shall  build  up  a number  of  self-governing 
states,  each  ruling  its  own  state  atfairs,  and  one  great  Parliament  of  the 
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whole  Empire,  in  which  every  country  in  the  Empire  will  be  represented, 
its  voice  heard,  its  wisdom  brought  to  the  guiding  of  the  whole.  That  is 
what  I believe  our  Empire  will  be  in  the  future;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  so,  we  must  first  of  all  set  our  house  in  order  here  at  home.  We  must 
first  of  all  set  our  house  in  order  here  at  home.  We  must  substitute 
comfort,  happiness,  and  security  for  the  horrible  unrest  which  is  eating 
the  heart  out  of  England  to-day.  And  thus,  with  the  help  of  our  Colo- 
nies, and  the  help  of  the  Indian  Empire,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  our 
community  one  in  which  wisdom  and  character  will  rule.  In  that  Im- 
perial Parliament  there  will  be  found  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  noblest 
and  the  most  self-secrificing,  and  these  are  not  to  be  found  only  amoDg 
the  white  race.  The  coloured  races  will  send  their  best  also  to  Britain’s 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  we  shall  find  that  they,  too,  are  no  whit 
behind  the  children  of  the  English  Motherland. 
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The  Panjab  has  been  called  the  sword-arm  of  India.  It  has  been 
truly  so  throughout  the  ages.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Panjab 
has  always  placed  its  sons  as  sentinels  at  the  north-western  gates  of 
India.  All  important  invasions  of  this  great  subcontinent  have  been  led 
through  the  northern  passes,  crossing  the  Indus  near  Attock.  Like  the 
early  immigrants,  the  Greeks,  the  Afghans,  the  Mughals  and  the  Iranis 
and  the  Durranis  swooped  down  upon  the  country  from  the  north-west 
and  the  Panjabis, had  always  to  face  the  first  blows  in  its  defence.  But 
never  did  an  invader  have  an  easy  walk  over.  The  people  of  the  Panjab 
offered  a bold  front  and  a stout  resistance.  Smeared  with  Panjabi  blood 
and  fat,  the  blunted  swords  of  the  invaders  were  not  unoften  rendered 
useless  for  further  execution  in  India.  The  Panjabis  fought  for  every 
inch  of  the  land  and  continued  to  fight  single-handed  even  the  losing 
battles,  year  in  and  year  out,  not  only  for  decades  but  for  centuries.  The 
freedom-loving  Panjabis  knew  no  defeat.  If  they  fell  down  overpowered 
and  lay  unconscious  for  a time,  weakened  by  excessive  bleeding,  they 
rose  again  to  continue  the  struggle  with  renewed  vigour.  They  won  or 
they  died  fighting.  This  trait  is  common  to  the  land  of  the  five  rivers  and 
is  still  traceable  in  the  character  of  the  blue-blooded  sons  of  the  Panjab 
who  would  prefer  death  to  a dishonourable  existence. 

This  is  not  true  of  them  in  the  field  of  battle  alone.  It  is  equally 
true  of  them  in  other  fields  as  well.  Their  struggle  against  religious  bigot- 
ry, social  tyranny  or  political  domination  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
early  Aryan  immigration.  They  would  not  accept  the  Vedic  or  Brah- 
manical  culture  as  propounded  by  its  priests.  For  centuries  they  stood 
against  its  dogmas.  The  independence  of  the  Panjabis  is  adversely  com- 
mented upon  by  the  conservative  Aryan  author  of  the  Mahabharata 
who  described  them  as  “living  in  a state  of  kingless  anarchy  and  as  pos- 
sessing no  Brahmans,  living  in  petty  villages  and  governed  by  princes 
who  supported  themselves  by  internecine  war.”  They  were  so  free  from 
social  taboos  and  inhibitions  and  in  religious  practices  and  observances 
as  to  invite  the  criticism  of  the  Brahmanical  Aryans  who  called  them 
uncultured.  “Not  only  were  there  no  Brahmins  but  there  were  no 
castes”,  continues  the  same  author.  “The  population  had  no  respect 
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for  the  Veda  and  offered  no  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  They  were  rude  and 
uncultured,  given  to  drinking  spirituous  liquors  and  eating  all  kinds  of 
flesh.”  (Grierson,  Ling.  Sur.  IX.,  Maliabharata.) 

During  his  invasion,  Alexander  the  Great  found  the  Panjab  sown 
with  a rich  crop  of  small  States,  like  the  democratic  City  States  of  Greece, 
all  self-sufficient  and  independent.  It  was  due  to  iheir  love  of  indepen- 
dence and  stubborn  opposition  at  every  stage  in  the  country  that  the 
progress  of  the  Macedonian  advance  became  slow  and  was  ultimately 
checked  on  the  border  of  the  Jullundur  doab.  All  eloquence  of  Alexander, 
the  allurements  of  rich  booty  and  promises  of  glorious  triumphs  ih 
the  Gangetic  doab  failed  to  prevail  upon  the  exhausted  Greek  soldiers  to 
move  further  into  the  country.  Alexander  was,  therefore,  forced  to 
beat  a retreat.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Alexander  from  the 
Panjab,  the  people  of  the  subjugated  areas  rose  in  rebellion,  killed  the 
Macedonian  governor  and  dispersed  the  Greek  force. 

From  the  second  century  B.C.  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
A.D.  came  in  waves  of  the  Parthians,  the  Sythians  and  the  Huns  who 
were,  in  turn,  subverted  by  the  Turks  in  555.  Then  came  in  the  Mus- 
lims Their  first  inroad  in  India  took  place  in  71 1 A.D.  under  Muham- 
madbin-Qasim  who  conquered  Sindh  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Muslim  rule  in  India.  The  onrushing  Muslim  invaders,  who  had,  within 
the  brief  space  of  eighty  years  from  the  great  Prophet’s  death  become  the 
masters  not  only  of  Arabia  but  also  of  Persia,  Syria,  Western  Turkistan, 
Sindh,  Egypt  and  southern  Spain,  received  the  first  real  check  to  their 
Indiaward  advance  in  the  Panjab.  It  took  as  many  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  they  could  have  a foothold  in  the  country.  The  first 
Muslim  dynasty  to  be  established  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  Ghaz- 
navis  (960-1189).  And  when  under  the  Lodhis  the  pinch  of  their  tyranny 
was  felt  everywhere  and  the  common  man  was  so  cowed  down  that  he 
was  afraid  even  to  remonstrate,  it  was  a saint  of  the  Panjab,  Guru 
Nanak,  who  protested  against  it  and  sang  it  aloud  to  his  people  Unlike 
many  other  saints  and  reformers  of  India,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
a life  of  prayer  and  devotion.  He  was  a man  of  the  people.  He  lived  and 
moved  amongst  them.  His  heart  bled  to  see  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  which  he  described  in  one  of  his  hymns  in  the  Majh  ki  Var. 
He  says  : — 

Kings  are  butchers,  cruelty  their  knife. 

Dharma,  or  the  sense  of  duty,  has  taken  wings  and  vanished. 

Falsehood  prevails  like  the  darkness  of  the  darkest  night. 

The  moon  of  truth  is  not  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
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I have  tired  myself  in  search  but  the  path  (of  righteousness)  is  not 
visible. 

In  Ego  the  world  is  suffering;  how  shall  it  be  saved  71 

How  helpless  the  people  were  against  the  Mughal  invader  is  men- 
tioned by  him  in  the  Rag  Tilang 

With  the  bridal  procession  of  sin,  Babar  issued  forth  from  Kabul 
and  by  force  demanded  the  hand  of  the  bride. 

Modesty  and  religion  have  disappeared  and  Falsehood  marcheth  in 
the  van. 

People  sing  the  Paean  of  murder  and  smear  themselves  with  saffron 
of  blood.2 

He  was  moved  almost  to  a heart-breaking  point  when  he  saw  the 
pitiable  condition  of  the  women-folk  of  his  country  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mughals. 

They,  who  wore  beautiful  tresses  and  had  the  partings  of  their  hair 
dyed  with  vermilion,  have  their  locks  now  shorn  with  scissors, 
and  dust  is  thrown  upon  their  heads. 

Broken  are  their  strings  of  pearls.  Wealth  and  beauty  have  now 
become  their  bane.  Dishonoured,  and  with  ropes  round  their 
necks,  they  are  carried  away  by  soldiers. 

When  Babar’s  rule  was  proclaimed,  no  one  could  eat  his  food. 

If  a powerful  person  were  to  attack  another  powerful  person,  there 
shall  be  no  anger  in  my  mind,  but  if  a ferocious  lion  falls  upon  a 
herd  of  cattle,  the  master  of  the  herd  should  show  his  manliness.3 

Guru  Nanak  was  not  the  person  to  sit  idle  in  slumbering  meditation 
while  his  people  were  groaning  under  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  and  were 
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being  slowly  squeezed  out  of  social  and  political  existence.  He  knew 
his  countrymen  and  their  potentialities  which  lay  dormant  in  the  deep 
and  inner  recesses  of  their  emasculated  minds.  They  had  only  to  be 
relumed  with  Promethian  fire,  and  this  he  undertook  to  do. 

The  atmosphere  was  not  favourable.  As  he  raised  his  voice  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Muslim  ruling  class,  they  could  not  take  kindly  to 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  his  field-work  was  mostly  amongst  the  Hindus, 
who  had  not  only  been  politically  crushed  but  had  also  been  religiously 
exploited  and  socially  suppressed  by  the  priestly  class.  The  Brahman 
could  not  see  them  freed  from  his  shackles.  Guru  Nanak  was,  therefore, 
dubbed  as  a kurahiya,  a heretic.  But  he  had  unflinching  faith  in  God, 
and  in  his  own  mission.  He  believed  that  he  could  work  miracles  in  the 
transformation  of  His  creatures.  Singing  His  praises  in  Majh  ki  Var, 
he  said  : 

“God  can  cause  lions,  hawks,  kestrels  and  falcons  to  eat  grass. 

And  the  animals  which  eat  grass,  He  can  cause  to  eat  meat.  Such 
a custom  He  can  establish. 

He  can  appoint  a worm  to  sovereignty  and  reduce  an  army  to  ashes.” 

This  was  a veiled  message  of  hope  to  the  people  to  shake  off  their 
cowardice  and  dependence.  He  soon  created  the  institutions  of  Sangat 
(mixed  congregations)  and  pangat  (dining  together)  which  brought  before 
the  people  the  vision  of  a classless  democratic  society  where  the  high  and 
the  low  and  the  rich  and  the  poor  could  move  freely  and  claim  equal 
status.  This  raised  Guru  Nanak  into  a symbol  and  tradition  of  manly 
independence  and  self-reliance.  His  torch  was  taken  up  by  his  devoted 
successors  who  gave  to  the  Panjabis  a unifying  organization  and  a rally- 
ing centre. 

The  last  of  the  line  was  the  soldier-saint  Guru  Gobind  Singh  who 
created  a new  people  of  them  by  a process  of  complete  democratization. 
His  humility  and  voluntary  submission  to  the  discipline  created  by  him- 
self are  living  monuments  of  a true'and  honest  democracy  and  stand  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  religious,  social  and  political  institutions  of 
the  world. 

The  power-mad  Rajas  of  the  Shivaliks  looked  upon  this  popular 
movement  with  suspicion  and  conspired  with  the  great  Mughals  to  smo- 
ther it  in  its  infancy.  Thus  was  Guru  Gobind  Singh  forced  to  take  to 
the  sword  in  defence  of  his  people  and  ideal.  He  had  to  fight  as  many 
as  fourteen  battles  and  was  decisively  victorious  in  twelve  of  them. 

This  emboldened  the  people  of  the  Panjab  for  greater  ventures  for 
freedom  from  Mughal  tyranny.  After  the  death  of  the  last  Guru,  his 
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disciple  Banda  Singh  launched  upon  an  armed  offensive  against  the  Mu- 
gbals  and  succeeded  in  freeing  the  entire  eastern  and  southern  Panjab 
(which  now  forms  the  part  of  India).  But  the  Mughal  Government  was 
yet  too  strong  for  the  rising  aspirants.  Banda  Singh  and  his  comrades 
were  captured  and  tortured  to  death  at  Delhi  in  March-June,  1716. 

Although  Banda  Singh  and  his  companions  are  no  more  and  their 
dust  returned  to  dust  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  their  names  still 
remain  writ  large  on  the  roll  of  immortality  for  their  selfless  sacrifices  at 
the  attar  of  independence.  Banda  Singh  was  the  first  man  in  the  Panjab 
not  only  to  raise  the  social  status  of  the  down-trodden  shudras  and  the 
so-called  untouphables  but  also  to  place  them  on  equal  level  with  those 
of  the  upper  classes  in  the  administration  of  his  new  State.  He  introdu- 
ced one  of  the  greatest  fiscal  reforms  in  the  country  by  abolishing  the 
Zamindari  system  of  the  Mughals  and  made  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil  the  proprietors  of  their  holdings.  And  above  every  thing  else,  it 
was  through  him  that  the  long-lost  path  of  conquest  and  practical  free- 
dom was  discovered  by  the  people  of  the  Panjab. 

The  Sikhs  had  now  to  face  a regular  campaign  of  wholesale  extermi- 
nation launched  against  them  by  the  Mughal  government.  ‘A  royal  edict,’ 
according  to  the  Akhbar-i- Darbar-i- Mualld  and  the  Miftah-u-Tawarlkh, 
“was  issued  by  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah  on  December  10,  1710,  and  re- 
peated by  Emperor  Farrukh  Siyar  ordering  all  who  belonged  to  the  faith 
of  Sikhism  Nanak-prastan  to  be  indiscriminately  put  to  death  wherever 
found”.  And  “to  give  effect  to  this  mandate  a reward,”  according  to 
John  Malcolm,  “was  offered  for  the  head  of  every  Sikh”. 

For  a time  the  movement  appeared  to  have  died  out.  In  fact,  it 
had  gone  underground  and  was  gathering  strength.  The  people  found  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  rise  again  during  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah 
in  1739.  While  the  Panjabis  were  preparing  to  fight  the  common  enemy, 
the  Imperial  courtiers  at  Delhi  were  carrying  on  intrigues  with  him.  In 
fact,  he  had  been  invited  to  India  by  them.  Mirza  Qalandar  Beg,  the 
administrator  of  Gujrat,  in  his  message  to  Nawab  Zakariya  Khan  at 
Lahore,  according  to  poet  Nijabat,  says  : 

“Here  in  the  country  of  the  Panjab  have  we  enjoyed  pelf  and  power. 
If  we  show  our  backs  now  and  desert  it,  the  world  will  shower 
reproaches  upon  us. 

We  are  prepared  to  lay  down  our  lives  if  India  can  be  saved.”  ( Var 
Nadir  Shah,  XXVII,  477-80) 

Upbraiding  the  courtiers  of  Delhi  for  their  cowardice  and  treachery, 
Ali  Haider,  a contemporary  poet  of  the  Panjab,  calls  them  ‘impotents' 
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and  ‘eunuchs’,  and  says  : 

There  appears  to  be  no  poison  available  which  these  fellows  should 
eat  and  die.  These  Hindustanis  have  no  sense  of  shame. 

Shameless  are  these  Rajas,  and  equally  shameless  are  the  Turani 
nobles. 

The  hateful  ones  are  giving  away  treasurefuls  to  the  Persians  and 
Khurasanis.  ... 

They  should  shave  off  their  beards,  woe  be  to  these  women-likes... 
these  eunuchs  and  impotents.  — ( Si-harfian )4 

The  history  of  the  Panjab  during  the  thirties,  forties  and  early  fifti- 
es of  the  eighteenth  century  is  full  of  harrowing  tails  of  the  executions 
of  the  rebel  Sikhs,  not  only  of  the  leaders  but  also  of  the  common  men, 
women,  and  children  in  hundreds  and  thousands.  Minars  and  pyramids 
of  their  heads  were  raised  in  Lahore  and  their  headless  bodies  were  piled 
up  in  large  heaps  in  the  Bazaar  Nakhas  on  the  site  of  the  present  Land  a 
Bazar.  The  governorship  of  Mir  Mannu  is  notorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
Panjab  as  responsible  for  hacking  to  pieces  young  babies  in  the  presence 
of  their  mothers  and  hanging  these  pieces  round  their  mothers’  necks, 
evidently  to  overawe  them  to  betray  their  menfolk  fighting  for  freedom. 
And  history  does  not  record  a single  instance  of  these  valiant  fighters 
swerving  from  the  path  of  sacrifice  which  they  had  chosen  for  themselves. 

Anew  calamity  swooped  down  upon  India  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when  Ahmed  Shah  Durrani  led  his  Afghan  hordes  for 
booty  and  conquest.  This  was  a new  danger  to  the  fighters  for  freedom. 
They  had  not  been  able  to  shake  off  the  old  Mughal  yoke  completely 
when  a new  one  threatened  them  with  worse  and  greater  oppression. 
The  sons  of  the  Panjab,  however,  accepted  the  challenge  and  were  at 
last  successful  in  pushing  back  the  Afghans  beyond  the  Indus. 

The  victory  of  Sirhind  on  January  14,  1764,  on  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  Third  battle  of  Panipat,  removed  from  the  cis-Sutlej  Panjab 
every  trace  of  foreign  bondage  and  paved  the  way  for  the  freedom  of  the 
trans-Sutlej  Panjab  in  the  following  year. 

The  country  was,  however,  not  destined  to  enjoy  its  independence 
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THE  PANJAB’S  STRUGGLE  FOR  FREEDOM  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

for  more  than  eighty-four  years  when,  in  1849,  it  fell  a victim  to  machi- 
nations of  the  British  in  India. 

The  Panjab  was  still  writhing  and  chafing  at  the  loss  of  its  independ- 
ence when  the  mutiny  of  1857  took  place.  The  native  regiments  from  the 
U.P.,  which  had  rebelled,  had  fought  against  the  Panjab  in  1845-46,  when 
it  was  struggling  for  its  independence,  and  had  taken  a leading  part  in 
subjugating  the  country  for  the  British  in  1848-49.  The  memory  was  so 
fresh  that  the  Panjabis  could  not  take  up  the  cause  of  their  immediate 
enemies  without  being  reconciled,  consulted  and  invited.  Moreover,  the 
people  of  the  Panjab,  particularly  the  Sikhs,  had  suffered  very  heavily  at 
the  hands  of  the  Mughals  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  mutineers  now  wished  to  restore  a descendant  of  theirs  to  the  throne 
of  Delhi.  Him  the  People  of  the  Panjab  could  not  be  persuaded  to  fight  for. 

However,  the  spirit  of  independence  was  still  there,  and  within  four 
years  of  the  mutiny  it  came  to  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  the  Kooka  move- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  Baba  Ram  Singh  of  Bhaini.  The  Kookas  in 
a way,  boycotted  the  British  machinery  of  administration  and  commu- 
nication in  the  province  and  set  up  a parallel  government  with  their  own 
Subas  (district  administration).  They  tried  to  establish  relations  with 
Nepal  and  Afghanistan.  Their  activities  were  soon  detected  by  the 
Government  and  the  police  kept  a regular  vigilance  over  them.  In  Janu- 
ary 1872,  they  came  in  conflict  with  the  local  authorities  at  Malerkotla 
where  they  were  apprehended  and  sixtyfive  of  them  were  blown  away 
from  the  guns. 

Baba  Ram  Singh  and  twelve  of  his  lieutenants  were  exiled  from  the 
Panjab  and  the  headquarters  of  the  movement  at  Bhaini  (District  Ludhi- 
ana) was  watched  by  the  police  for  some  fifty  years.  Baba  Ram  Singh 
died  in  exile  at  Rangoon  on  November  29,  1884. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1907  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  new  poli- 
tical agitation  in  the  Panjab  in  connection  with  the  Colony  Bill  of  1907 
which  was  regarded  as  unduly  oppressive  to  the  Panjabi  colonists  in  the 
Lyallpur  district.  The  stirring  poems  of  Banke  Dayal  ( Pagri  Sambhal 
O Jatta,  Pagri  Sambhal  O)  and  the  fire-breathing  speeches  of  Lala  Lajpat 
Rai  and  Sardar  Ajit  Singh  worked  up  the  rural  agriculturists  against  the 
Government.  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh  were  deported  to  Burma.  The 
agitation  was,  however,  successful  in  pursuading  the  Vicroy  Lord  Minto 
to  withhold  his  sanction  to  the  Bill. 

Ajit  Singh  disappeared  to  Persia  and  then  to  the  U.S.A.  where  he 
got  in  touch  with  the  Hindustan  Ghadar  Party  of  San  Francisco  organi- 
zed by  the  Panjabis  there  on  November  1,  1913. 
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The  object  of  this  revolutionary  association  was  to  spread  rebel- 
lion in  India  and  free  the  country  from  under  the  yoke  of  the  British. 
The  Ghadarites  were  pioneers  in  the  field  of  an  armed  revolution  for 
Indian  independence  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  vast  volume  of  their 
records  are  awaiting  the  researchful  scrutiny  of  scholars  to  unravel  the 
story  of  their  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  the  motherland. 

The  Ghadarites  organized  a regular  rebellion  in  a number  of  Pan- 
jabi regiments  and  the  date  fixed  for  it  was  February  21,  1915,  later  on 
changed  to  February  19.  But  as  the  secret  had  leaked  out,  the  precau- 
tionary measures  of  the  Government  proved  an  effective  check.  The 
leaders  and  active  workers  were  all  arrested  and  tried  under  three  differ- 
ent cases.  Seventeen  of  them  were  hanged  and  a large  number  of  them 
were  sent  to  jail  for  life. 

The  Komagata-maru  episode  (1914)  and  the  Rikabganj  Delhi  agita- 
tion added  fresh  fuel  to  the  smouldering  fire.  The  massacre  of  Jallian- 
wala  Bagh  at  Amritsar  followed  by  great  sacrifices  of  the  Sikhs  during 
the  Akali  movement  in  the  Panjab  lent  fresh  vigour  to  the  Indian 
National  Congress  under  the  guidance  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  according  to 
whom  the  ‘first  decisive  battle  for  India’s  freedom  was  won’  at  Amritsar 
in  January  1922  in  the  ‘Darbar-Sahib-keys  Morelia.'  The  Guru-ka-Bagh 
and  Jaito  Morchas  are  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  Panjab. 
They  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  British  bureaucrats  in  the  eyes  of  the 
masses  who  were  encouraged  to  greater  ventures  in  the  cause  of  India’s 
independence. 

The  original  organizer  of  the  great  IN  A (Azad  Hind  Fauj),  General 
Mohan  Singh,  was  a son  of  the  Panjab  as  also  were  the  first  three  heroes 
of  the  INA,  General  Shah  Nawaz  and  Colonels  Prem  K.  Sehgal  and 
Gurbakhash  Singh  Dhillon  who  were  tried  by  a court  martial  in  1945. 

And  in  the  end  it  may  be  mentioned  that  if  the  Panjab  leaders  had 
not  rejected  the  offers  of  Mr.  Muhammad  Ali  Jinnah  and  had  not  pro- 
tested against  the  inclusion  of  the  Panjab  in  Pakistan,  the  Land  of  Five 
Rivers  would,  perhaps,  have  been  completely  lost  to  India. 
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Land  Revenue  Reforms  of  the  Unionist  Party 

Yash  Pal  Bajaj* 


The  Background 

With  the  passing  of  the  Punjab  in  1846  under  the  virtual  rule  of  the 
British  Resident,  the  rate,  the  mode  of  payment,  and  the  basis  and  ten- 
ure of  the  assessment  of  land  revenue  were  also  adversely  changed.  In 
that  year  summary  settlements  for  three  years,  followed  by  regular  settle- 
ments for  thirty  years  (since  1849),  mostly  with  village  communities  on 
the  Mahal wari  pattern1  eliminating  the  old  Sardars  as  link  agency  bet- 
ween the  cultivators  and  the  Government,  and  fixing  land  revenue  at 
one-third  of  gross  produce  payable  only  in  cash,  were  made.2  Summing 
up  the  broad  features  of  these  settlements,  John  Lawrence  wrote  to 
Nicholson,  “Assess  low  leaving  fair  and  liberal  margin  to  the  occupiers 
of  soil.  ...Eschew  middlemen,  they  are  the  curse  of  the  country  every- 
where.”3 But,  as  in  all  other  provinces  of  India  except  those  where 
Permanent  Settlement  prevailed,  land  revenue  rose  rapidly  in  the  Punjab 
also.  It  rose  from  £ 8.2  lakhs  in  1847-48  to  £ 10.6  lakhs  in  1850-51 
while  the  prices  of  the  agricultural  produce  fell. 

Such  sad  effects  as  immutability  of  land  revenue  fixed  in  years  of 
high  prices,  and  its  collection  with  rigour  and  strictness  soon  found 
their  way  into  the  loud  complaints  of  the  agriculturists.  They  demanded 
“a  return  to  grain  payments,  to  a division  or  appraisement  of  crops 
every  season.”1  Meeting  their  demands  half-way,  Government  gradually 
reduced  the  land  revenue  demand  to  one-fourth,  one-fifth  and  one-sixth 
of  the  gross  produce  by  1857.  Following  the  reduction  of  land  revenue 
in  1855  in  North  India,  to  50  percent  of  the  rental5,  in  1860  Punjab 


* Asstt.  Director  (History),  Correspondence  Courses,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  Return  submitted  by  India  House  and  signed  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  dated  9/6/1857,  showing  under  what  tenures,  and  subject 
to  what  Land  Taxes  lands  were  held  in  the  several  presidencies  of  India. 

2.  For  more  details  see  Dut,  R.,  The  Economic  History  of  India,  Vol.  2,  pp-  61-65, 
and  68  (I960.);  also  Singh,  K.,  History  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  2,  pp  61-63  (1966.) 

3.  Smith,  B.,  life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  Vol.  I,  p.  341  (1885). 

4.  Punjab  Administration  Report  (hereafter  abbreviated  as  P.A.R.),  1852,  paras. 
264,  266  and  270- 

5.  Later  in  1864  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidents  also  adopted  this  principle,  vide 
Desai,  T.B.,  Economic  History  of  India  Under  the  British,  p.  57  (1968). 
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Government  fixed  its  maximum  rate  at  one-half  of  the  net  assets.  How- 
ever, it  defined  net  assets  vaguely  as  “the  average  (annual)  surplus  which 
an  estate  may  yield  after  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  cultivation 
including  profits  of  stock  and  wages  of  labour.”6 

Under  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Sir  Robert  Montgomery, 
Punjab  Government  was  the  only  that  opposed  the  introduction  of  much 
desired  Permanent  Settlement  and  thus  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
unwilling  Central  Government.  In  1862,  Montgomery  wrote  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  “The  Punjabis  not  half-cultivated...  On  a view  of 
the  whole  subject  as  it  affects  the  Punjab,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  con- 
siders that,  if  it  be  prudent  in  a country  like  the  Punjab,  which  is  still 
in  a backward  state  of  cultivation,  which  cannot  be  said  to  pay  its 
entire  military  expenses  . to  declare  the  Land  Tax  liable  to  no  future 
increase  . render  its  perpetuation  inadvisible.’’7  Thus  the  permanent 
Settlement  which  could  check  the  economic  drain  out  from  the  Province 
stood  rejected.  The  Principle  of  assessment  of  land  settlements  was  re- 
defined in  1871  as  one-half  of  the  net  profits  from  cultivation.  An  edu- 
cation cess  of  1 per  cent  and  another  1 per  cent  road  cess  were  besides.8 

Outwordly  basing  it  on  the  above  principle,  Lord  Mayo  passed  the 
Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  of  1871  (Act  XXXIII  of.  1871)  fixing  Govern- 
ment’s demand  at  as  high  a rate  as  one-half  of  the  actual  rents  paid  by 
ordinary  tenants  at  will  in  average  years.  The  Punjab  Land  Revenue 
Act  of  1887  also  afforded  no  tangible  relief  because  it  levied  land  reven- 
ue at  50  per  cent  of  the  net  assets.  Still  there  came  another  change  in. 
1895  greatly  harming  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  because  in  that 
year  an  unwise  rule  of  making  settlements  for  twenty  years,  substituted 
the  earlier  comparatively  healthy  rule  of  settlements  for  thirty  years.9 

While  in  its  various  reports,  the  Government  had  been  proclaiming 
that  the  land  revenue  actually  charged  was  much  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  rental  or  net  assets  and  some  times  as  low  as  25  per  cent 
of  the  rental10,  but  statistics  point  out  otherwise.  Firs  tly,  there  were 
other  cesses  on  land  which  were  as  high  as  I2j  per  cent  of  the  net  assets. 
As  a result,  land  revenue  and  other  cesses  formed  a higher  percentage 


6.  Traveskis,  H.K.,  The  Land  of  Five  Rivers,  p.  141  (1928). 

7-  Letter  from  Punjab  Government  to  the  Government  of  India  dated  25/4/1862, 
paras.  6 and  16. 

8.  Statement  of  Robert  Montgomery  before  the  Finance  Committee.  Finance  Co- 
mmittee Reports,  1871,  Question  755. 

9.  Dutt,  R.,  op.  cit.,  Yol.  2,  p.  351. 

10.  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Appendix  to  Report,  p.  301  (1928). 
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in  the  Punjab  than  in  Agra  and  Oudh.11  Secondly,  land  revenue  was 
continuously  increased  with  each  settlement,  and  heavy  punishments 
were  imposed  on  defaulters.  While  land  revenue  stood  at  £ 15  lakhs  in 
1891,  it  rose  to  £ 19.25  lakhs  in  1906,  and  to  Rs.  353  lakhs  in  1923.12 

Unionist  Party 

By  and  large  this  land  revenue  policy  was  continuing  when  the  Union- 
ist Party  was  organised  by  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  and  Chaudhry  Chhotu 
Ram  in  the  Punjab  legislature  in  the  close  of  1923  on  the  basis  of  com- 
munity of  economic  interests  of  the  agriculturists  and  the  poor13  with  one 
of  its  principal  objectives  having  been  to  bring  about  just  distribution  of 
taxes  between  the  over-taxed  agriculturists,  mostly  poor  and  ruralites, 
and  non-agriculturists— mostly  urbanites — including  most  of  the  rich  peo- 
ple.14 Before  taking  up  the  land  revenue  reforms  of  the  Unionist  Party, 
it  would  be  in  the  fitness  of  things  to  define  the  term  agriculturists  as 
held  by  the  Unionists;  to  sum  up  the  general  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural community;  and  to  point  out  the  general  defects  of  the  then  pre- 
vailing land  revenue  system. 

Unionists  accepted  those  as  agriculturists  who  belonged  to  any  of 
the  notified  agricultural  tribes  defined  under  the  Punjab  Alienation  of 
Land  (Amendment)  Act  1919.  But  in  1937  widening  its  scope,  they  re- 
defined the  term  as  : “an  agriculturist  is  a person  who  derives  the 
main  portion  of  his  income  from  land.”16 

Regarding  general  condition,  agriculture  had  been  the  dominant  in- 
dustry of  the  province  to  such  a degree  that,  according  to  the  Census 
Report  of  1921,  89.3%  of  the  population  was  returned  as  living  in  vill- 
ages largely  depending  on  agriculture  for  their  livelihood.16  Though 


11.  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India,  1901-2;  also  Dutt,  R\  op. 
cit.,  p.  352. 

12.  O’  Donnell,  C.J.,  The  Causes  of  Present  Discontent  in  India,  p.  94  (1908);  also 
Misra,  B.B.,  Administrative  History  of  India  1834-1947,  p.  78  (1970). 

13.  Punjab  Past  and  Present,  April  1971,  p.  164  (Patiala);  also  Punjab  Legislative 
Assembly  Debates  (hereafter  quoted  as  P.L.A.D-),  Vol.  XIII,  15/4/1940,  p.  514. 

14.  Jat  Gazette  (Urdu  Weekly) , Rohtak  (translated,  cited  hereafter  as  J.G.  (tr.), 
25/5/1927,  p.  5;  22/1/1930,  p.  30;  also  P.L.A.D.  Vol.  J,  2/7/1937,  p.  947;  also  Vol. 
XV,  24/1/1941,  p.  270. 

15.  Punjab  Legislative  Council  Debates  (hereafter  abbreviated  as  P.L.C.D.)  Vol.  X, 
11/3/1927,  and  24/11/1927,  pp.  352-53  and  1434  also  Vol.  XXVII,  22/11/35.  p. 
1090;  also  P.L.A.D.  Vol.  I,  2/7/1937,  p.  950;  also  Vol-  VIII,  1/4/1940,  p.  331. 

16-  Similarly,  Census  Reports  of  1931,  1941  and  1951  tell  us  that  89.8%,  84.66%  and 
82.7%  respectively  were  countryside  dwellers-mostly  earning  their  livelihood  from 
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they  were  the  producers,  yet  most  of  them  never  had  enough  to  satisfy 
their  hunger.  They  were  the  victims  of  that  taxation  policy  of  the 
Government,  whereunder  they  had  to  shoulder  in  the  Punjab  directly  and 
indirectly  about  90%  of  the  burden.17  Even  in  all  India  per  head  taxa- 
tion, the  well  off  urban  section  paid  in  1921-22  much  less  than  its  rural 
counterpart.  While  average  payment  of  tax  per  head  in  that  year  was  Rs. 
3.7,  it  jumped  to  Rs.  5.7  if  land  revenue  was  added.18  It  will  cot  be 
faulty  to  calculate  from  above  that  per  head  tax  on  the  agriculturists  was 
higher  than  Rs.  5.07  because  it  represented  the  average  of  Rs.  3 7 paid 
by  non-agriculturists  and  a higher  rate  per  head  paid  by  the  agricultu- 
rists. In  provinces  like  the  Punjab,  Bombay,  and  Madras  this  rate  was 
still  higher  because  in  Bengal,  Benares,  Northern  Circars  and  parts  of 
Karnatic,  permanent  settlements  prevailed,  and  the  revenue  of  those 
areas  was  not  revisable.19 

To  elucidate  the  point  further,  in  the  Punjab  budgets  receipts  alone 
from  irrigation  duty  and  land  revenue  formed  about  70%  of  total 
income.  Land  revenue  alone  constituted  around  30%  during  the  years 
1923-24  to  1935-36. 20 

Before  taking  up  the  defects  of  the  then  land  revenue  system,  it  is 
desirable  to  investigate  another  question  of  the  critics  of  the  Unionist 
Party  that  under  its  rule  big  landlords  exploited  the  small  cultivators. 
However,  facts  speak  otherwise.  Firstly,  comparatively  speaking,  Punjab 
was  primarily  a province  of  small  self-cultivators,  and  the  number  of 
big  landlords  was  insignificant.21  In  the  Punjab  nearly  37  lakhs  owned 
land  out  of  a population  of  about  two  crores,  in  U.P.  only  about  12 
lakhs  out  of  a population  of  nearly  4 crores  possessed  land.22  Calvert 
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agriculture.  These  percentages  have  been  calculated  from  the  figures  given  in 
Census  of  India,  1921,  Vol.  XV,  Part  II  Punjab  and  Delhi,  pp.  1-2;  also  Census  of 
India,  1931,  Vol.  XVII,  Part  II,  Punjab,  pp.  1-2;  also  Census  of  India,  1941,  Vol. 
VI,  Punjab,  pp.  1 and  4;  also  Misra,  B.B.,  The  Indian  Middle  Classes,  p.  397 
(1961);  also  see  Board  of  Economic  Enquiry,  Publication  No- 52,  Agricultural 
Statistics  of  the  Punjab  1901-2  to  1935-36  (1937). 

17.  For  details  see  author’s  Sir  Chhotu  Ram  And  His  Work,  Chapter  II,  pp.  39-43 
(unpublised  Ph.  D.  thesis),  Kurukshetra  University,  Kurukshetra  (1972). 

18.  Misra,  B.B-,  Administrative  History  of  India,  op.  cit.,  p.  404. 

19.  Also  see  Desai,  T.B.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  54-56. 

20.  These  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the  Statistics  given  in  the  Punjab  Bud- 
gets with  detailed  estimates  for  the  years  1920-21  to  1935-36. 

21.  Traveskes,  H.K.,  op.  cit.,p.  122. 

22.  Speech  of  Chaudhry  Chhotu  Ram  cit.  in  Shastri,  R.S.  (Hindi),  Jeevan  Charit 
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also  pointed  out  that  only  1%  cultivated  holdings  over  50  acres  each.28 
Bulletin  of  the  Joint  Development  Board  further  illustrates  the  point  by 
reporting  that  most  of  these  big  holdings  were  found  in  Barani  tracts, 
and  in  the  newly  settled  canal  colonies  which  were  sparsely  populated.24 
That  apart,  those  who  paid  over  Rs.  500  as  land  revenue,  numbered 
only  2135  that  is  about  0.15%  of  the  total  population,  and  those  paying 
land  revenue  of  Rs.  5 or  less  numbered  about  17.5  lakhs.25  As  a result 
the  small  number  of  big  landlords  did  not  form  a class  apart.  Rather 
they  protected  the  interests  of  the  small  land  owners  and  tenants.  It  is 
supported  by  two  things  : firstly,  only  around  0.06%  of  tenants  were 
evicted  every  year26;  and  secondly,  the  big  landlords  pleaded  a number  of 
times  that  small  peasant  proprietors  should  be  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  local  rates  and  offered  to  bear  the  whole  burden  themselves.2’ 

Regarding  the  financial  position  of  the  agriculturists,  lest  a misim- 
pression  is  created,  it  may  be  noted  that  58  per  cent  of  the  holdings 
were  uneconomic  because  those  measured  less  than  1.8  acres  each.28  A 
cultivator  paying  Rs.  5 as  land  revenue  with  a son  in  service  was  much 
better  off  than  the  one  paying  Rs.  25  as  land  revenue  but  without  any 
member  of  the  family  in  service.29  As  a result  small  proprietors  were  not 
able  to  hold  their  own.  While  in  1891,  they  tilled  nearly  54%  of  the 
cultivated  area  of  the  province,  in  1900  the  proportion  had  fallen  to 
45%. 30  And  in  1923  as  many  as  87%  of  the  peasant  proprietors  were  in 
debt  to  the  money-lenders.31 

Such  a perpetual  misery  of  the  agriculturists,  as  also  pointed  out 
by  the  Unionist  leaders  on  various  occasions,  was  due  to  the  following 
lacunae  in  the  then  land  revenue  system  : 
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Sir  Chhotu  Ram,  p.  384;  also  Census  of  India,  Vol.  X,  1921,  Punjab  and  Delhi, 
Vol.  XV,  Part  II,  p.  2. 

23.  Calyert,  H.,  The  Size  and  Distribution  of  Holdings  in  the  Punjab,  pp.  14-15  (1928) 

24.  Bulletin  of  the  Joint  Development  Board,  Punjab,  p.  13  (1930). 

25.  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XXIII,  2/3/1933,  p.  646;  also  Calvert,  H.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-15;  also 

18  Months  of  Provincial  Autonomy  in  the  Punjab  (1/4/1937  to  39/9/1938), 
pp.  2-3.  26.  Trevaskis,  H.K.,  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 

27.  P.L.A.D.  Vol.  XII,  4/3/1940.  pp.  50-51. 

28.  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XXIII,  2/3/1933,  pp.  169  and  203;  also  Vol.  XXV,  29/6/1934 
p.  338. 

29.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XII,  29/3/1929,  pp.  1047-48;  also  P.L.A.D.  Vol.  XIX,  13/3/1942 

p.  331,  30.  Dutt,  R.,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  2,  p.  352. 

31.  Husain,  A.,  Fazl-i-Husain,  p.  147. 
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(i)  Agriculturists  were  required  to  pay  a fixed  sum  every  six  mon- 
ths irrespective  of  the  area  matured.  The  resultant  hardship  was 
severer  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  famine  hit  districts  of  Gur- 
gaon,  Hissar,  Muzaffargarh  and  Cambellpur  which  got  good 
rains  only  once  in  five  or  six  years.32  The  average  land  revenue 
was  as  high  as  Rs.  2/-  per  acre.  An  average  cultivator  with  his 
annual  income  of  about  Rs.  31.5  had  to  pay  Rs.  17  but  accor- 
ding to  some  Rs.  26.25,  as  Government  dues.  Since  it  was 
impossible  to  make  Government  payment  out  of  his  own  res- 
ources, so  most  often  he  borrowed  from  the  money-lender. 
Due  to  the  process  of  compound  interest  at  a high  rate,  agri- 
culturist debtors  could  never  hope  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  meshes  of  the  money-lenders.  Its  cumulative  effect  was  that 
in  1925-26  agriculturists  paid  Rs.  13.5  crores  as  interest  to  the 
Sahukars,  while  land  revenue  demand  for  that  year  was  far 
less  and  stood  at  Rs.  4.5  crores.33 

(ii)  While  determining  net  assets  to  assess  land  revenue,  no  allow- 
ance was  given  for  the  high  cost  of  cultivation.  Government  cal- 
culated landlords’  net  assets  instead  of  peasant  proprietors.34 

(iii)  While  making  settlements  arbitrary  and  high  yields  were  adopt- 
ed. Settlement  officers  adopted  a crude  way  for  calculating  per 
acre  yield.  They  took  2 marlas  of  wheat,  and  2 marlas  of  sugar- 
cane, etc.,  multiplied  and  struck  the  average  produce  of  the 
whole  field  without  leaving  out  the  uncultivated  acres.  Direc- 
tor of  land  Records  and  the  Director  of  Agriculture  mostly 
used  their  reviewing  powers  for  upward  revision  and  seldom 
for  lowering  the  proposed  amout  of  a settlement.36 

(iv)  No  agriculturist  with  independent  views  was  associated  with 
the  making  of  settlements.  Settlement  officers  consulted  lamb- 


32.  It  has  been  concluded  from  the  statistics  given  in  Board  of  Economic  Inquiry, 
Punjab,  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Punjab  1901-2  to  1935-36,  Publication  No. 
52,  Table  3. 

33-  Darling,  M.L.,  Punjab  Peasant  in  Prosperity  and  Debt,  pp.  231,  16,  18  and  20 
(Bombay,  1925);  also  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XI,  8/5/1928,  p.  1025;  also  Allah  Dad  Khan’s 
speech  cit  in  ibid : Vol.  XXIV,  19/2/1934,  p.  30,  also  P.L.A.D.  Vol.  XIX, 
13/3/1942,  p.  329- 

34.  Brij  Narain,  Agricultural  Worker  and  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Committee 
(n.d.);  also  Government’s  answer  to  Sir  Chhotu  Ram’s  question  cit.  in  P.L.C.D. 
Vol.  XXVI,  22/3/1935,  pp.  727-28. 

35.  Speech  of  Mian  Nurullah  Vide  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XXVII,  11/11/1935,  pp.  635 
and  645. 
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ardars  and  zaildars  only.  But  they  were  merely  ji-hazurs 
because  the  revenue  officers  could  make  or  mar  their  careers.38 

(v)  Legitimate  remissions  in  land  revenue  could  never  be  granted 
due  to  the  tough  conditions  therefor;  attitude  of  the  ultra-loyal 
servants;  and  corruption  of  the  patwaris.  Full  remission  could 
be  granted  in  case  if  the  land  revenue  collection  in  an  area  had 
been  suspended  thrice  successively37;  and  that  too  if  the  pro- 
duce in  that  area  was  not  more  than  four  annas  in  the  rupee.  But 
the  ultra-loyal  employees  of  the  Revenue  Department  would 
never  let  the  crop  estimates  come  as  low  as  four  annas.  That 
apart,  patwaris  insisted  on  being  bribed.  To  quote  an  example, 
the  Governor  had  sanctioned  a remission  of  50%  to  100%  in 
land  dues  for  the  kharif  of  1934  in  the  flood  hit  districits  of 
Rohtak,  Karnal  and  Gurgaon.  But  the  patwaris  who  had  not 
been  gratified  on  the  advice  of  the  Unionist  leaders,  declared, 
“Let  us  see  whether  it  is  our  pen  which  rules  here  or  the  anno- 
uncement made  by  the  Governor.”  The  result  was  that  either 
no  remission  was  granted  where  the  agriculturists  deserved 
50%,  or  50%  was  given  while  they  were  entitled  to  100%.38 

(vi)  Whenever  the  Government  ordered  the  realisation  of  land  reve- 
nue in  instalments,  the  revenue  officers,  anxious  to  merit  an  in- 
ordinate  credit,  insisted  on  immediate  full  payment.  Similarly, 
cultivators  faced  a great  hardship  when  they  went  to  deposit 
part  payments  at  the  headquarters.  Not  only  they,  even  the  lam- 
bardars  also,  had  to  gratify  Wasil  Baqi  Navis  while  depositing 
land  revenue.  And  this  burden  again  fell  on  the  agriculturists  39 

(vii)  Government’s  procedure  for  recovering  arrears  of  land  reven- 
ue meant  diaster  to  an  agriculturist  in  default.  While  for  reali- 
sing income-tax  arrears,  only  movable  property  of  the  defaul- 
ter could  be  auctioned,  but  for  recovering  land  revenue  arrears, 
agriculturists’  crop,  cattle,  movable  and  immovable  property 
could  be  put  to  public  sale.  In  contrast  to  income-tax  rules 
whereunder  after  deducting  the  arrears,  the  balance  of  the  bid 
money  was  given  to  the  defaulter,  under  the  land  revenue  rules, 
defaulter’s  whole  land,  howsoever  a large  tract,  could  be  con- 


36.  Ibid. 

37.  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XXIII,  14/3/1933,  p.  454. 

38.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIV,  1/3/1934,  p.492. 

39.  Mian  Nurullah  Khan's  speech.  Vide  ibid.,  Vol.  XXIII,  21/3/1933,  p.  657. 
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fiscated  for  any  smallest  amount  of  land  revenue  arrears,  and 
the  balance  after  deducting  the  arrear  was  not  paid  to  him 
even  though  the  Government  might  have  auctioned  his  land 
for  any  huge  amount.40 

The  cumulative  effects  of  the  above  lacunas,  and  of  the  fallacious 
general  attitude  of  the  Government  that  the  protests  of  the  agriculturists 
against  excessive  land  dues  deserved  no  attention1*,  were  : 

(i)  The  frightened  agriculturists  had  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  lands, 
cattle,  ornaments,  and  some  time  their  daughters  too,  in  order 
to  meet  the  land  revenue  demands.  Alone  in  Rohtak  district 
the  number  of  sales  and  mortgages  of  lands  increased  from 
67,001  and  1,47,014  in  1926-27  to  72,405  and  1,54,969  respecti- 
vely in  1927-28.42 

(ii)  When  the  Government  did  not  reduce  its  demand  even  though 
there  was  a disastrous  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  during  the  later  twenties,  the  peasants,  especially 
of  those  areas  where  settlements  had  been  made  during  the 
years  of  booming  prices  following  the  First  Great  War, 
refused  to  pay  land  revenue.43 

To  mitigate  the  above  sufferings  of  the  agriculturists,  Unionists 
introduced  as  well  as  supported  a large  number  of  measures.  But  before 
turning  to  a study  of  these,  a constitutional  handicap  of  the  Unionist 
legislators  that  land  revenue  had  been  classified  as  a reserved  subject 
under  provincial  diarchy  (Introduced  in  Punjab  in  1920),  should  be 
duly  noticed. 

The  first  big  step  that  the  Unionist  Party  took  was  in  1926  when  it 
got  passed  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue  (Amendment)  Bill  by  the  Punjab 
Legislative  Council.  The  Bill  asked  the  Government  not  to  fix  land 
revenue  at  more  than  one-third  of  the  net  assets.41  However,  it  could  not 
become  an  act  because  the  Governor  vetoed  it  due  to  his  recent  political 

40.  Chaudhry  Chhotu  Ram’s  speech  cit.  in  ibid.,  Vol.  XXl,  10/3/1932,  p.  355;  also 
see  The  Tribune,  Lahore,  6/2/1933,  p.  7. 

41.  P-L.C.D.  Vol.  XXI,  10/3/1932,  p.  355;  also  Mian  Nurullah’s  speecli  cit.  in  ibid., 
Vol.  XXIII,  2/3/1933,  p.  183. 

42.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXHI,  27/2/1933,  2/3/1933,  and  21/3/1933,  pp.  59,  182  and  671;  also 
Chaudhry  Riasat  Ali’s  and  Pir  Akhar  Ali’s  speeches,  vide  ibid,,  pp.  198  and  202. 

43.  P.A.R.,  1930-31,  pp.  10-11. 

44-  For  more  details  see  Department  of  Education,  Health  and  Lands,  year  1926, 
File  No.  Land  Feb.-3-B. 
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differences  with  the  Unionist  leaders.45  But  instead  of  being  discouraged, 
the  Unionist  Party  demanded  drastic  changes  in  the  land  revenue  system. 
In  March  1927,  it  demanded  that  land  revenue  should  be  assessed  on 
income-tax  principles.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  it  stressed  that 
the  rate  of  land  revenue  for  barani  tracts  should  be  reduced.46  In  1928, 
it  pleaded'  that  no  land  revenue  should  be  charged  from  those  who 
owned  either  upto  2 acres  irrigated  by  canal  or  5 unirrigated  acres  or 
those  who  paid  land  revenue  upto  Rs.  5.  During  the  years  under  review 
(1927-28),  the  Unionists  also  demanded  that  the  rate  of  land  revenue 
should  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  net  assets  of  the  self-cultivating 
landholders’  (previously  it  was  of  the  landlords’)  net  assets;  live  Stock 
depreciation  or  loss  due  to  their  death  should  be  counted  towards  the 
expenses  of  cultivation;  and  that  in  subsequent  re-settlements  land  reve- 
nue should  not  be  enhanced  by  more  than  25%. 47 

Their  efforts  were  partly  rewarded  when  the  Government  passed  the 
Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  1928  reducing  land  revenue  from  one-half  to 
one-fourth  of  the  landholders’  net  assets.  The  Act  also  laid  down  that  in 
future  re-settlements,  land  revenue  was  not  to  be  enhanced  by  more 
than  25%. 48  By  the  application  of  this  Act  in  resettlements,  wherever 
these  became  due,  there  were  tangible  reductions  in  land  revenue.  To 
cite  few  instances,  in  1930  it  was  cut  down  by  Rs.  2,23,000,  Rs.  1,04,000, 
Rs.  2,28,000,  Rs.  86,000,  Rs.  1,38,000  and  Rs.  1,83,000  in  the  settle- 
ment circles  of  Shahpur,  Gujranwala,  Sheikhupura,  Attock,  Mianwali, 
Gujrat  and  Jhang  respectively.49 

The  same  year  Unionists  successfully  opposed  Lala  Mohan  Lai’s 
proposal  for  the  exemption  of  town  lands  from  the  payment  of  land 
revenue.  They  argued  that  the  loss  in  land  revenue  could  obstruct  the 
grant  of  relief  to  small  landholders59,  and  adversely  affect  the  develop- 
mental programmes.  Secondly,  prices  of  urban  lands  had  gone  up  twenty 
times  vis-a-vis  the  countryside  lands;  and  thirdly,  produce  from  the  town 


45.  Husain,  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 

46.  P.L  C.D.  Vol.  X,  24/11/1927,  p.  1450. 

47.  Ibid.,  Vol.  X,  7/3/1927,  and  17/3/1927,  pp.  139  and  527;  Vol.  XI,  7/5/1928,  pp.  949 
and  961;  also  Sayad  Muhammad  Hussain’s  speech,  vide  ibid.,  5/5/1928,  pp.  919, 
21  and  925-26;  also  Rana  Firoz-ud-Din  Khan’s  speech,  vide  ibid.,  pp,  1025,  28 
and  1047. 

48.  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Act  1928,  Section  48-B;  also  18.  Months  of  Provincial 
Autonomy  in  the  Punjab,  p.  6 (Lahore,  n.d.). 

49.  The  Tribune,  Lahore,  27/4/1930;  p.  3. 

50.  Chaudhry  Chhotu  Ram’s  Speech,  vide  P.L.C.D.  Vol  XI,  8/5/1928,  p.  1007. 
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lands  fetched  much  higher  price.51 

In  1930,  persistent  efforts  of  the  Unionists  resulted  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sliding  Scale  system  of  land  revenue  on  experimental  basis 
in  the  districts  of  Montgomery  and  Lyallpur.  Under  this  system  land 
revenue  was  fixed  keeping  in  view  the  average  prices  of  the  agricultural 
produce  for  the  preceding  20  or  30  years.  While  enforcing  its  demand 
every  year,  Government  reduced  it  if  the  prices  of  the  agricultural 
produce  fell.52 

They  not  only  got  enacted  but  also  watched  vigilantly  thereafter  to 
ensure  that  the  system  was  implemented  in  its  true  spirit.  For  example 
on  March  6th  1934,  Mian  Nurullah,  Khan  Bahadur  Habib  Ullah  and 
many  other  Unionists  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
excessive  rate  of  land  revenue — 37.5%  of  net  assets — that  prevailed  in 
the  district  of  Lyallpur.  They  pleaded  that  firstly  it  was  in  violation  of 
the  Land  Revenue  Act  of  1928  whereunder  it  could  not  exceed  25%  of 
the  net  assets.  Secondly,  the  prices  of  the  agricultural  produce  had 
fallen  down  steeply  from  what  these  were  during  1910-12  when  the  last 
settlement  was  made.53 

When  on  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Punjab 
Government  decided  in  1931  to  abolish  the  Revenue  Reserve  Fund, 
Unionist  leader,  Chaudhry  Chhotu  Ram  opposed  the  decision.  On  the 
contrary,  he  argued  that  it  should  have  been  strengthened  to  the  utmost 
possible  limit  so  that  the  Government  could  rely  on  this  Fund  in  times  of 
scarcity,  and  when  a sufficiently  strong  Fund  had  been  built  up,  it  could 
be  used  for  giving  permanent  relief  to  the  small  landholders.53®  To  eradi- 
cate the  corruption  of  the  Wasil  Baqi  Navis,  in  1933  Unionists  suggested 
that  the  Government  should  waive  process  fee  (postal  rates)  on  the  remis- 
sion of  land  revenue  by  the  lambardars  through  money-order.  When  in 
that  year,  it  was  raised  from  4 annas  to  5 annas  per  hundred  rupees  they 
opposed  it  scathingly,  though  unsuccessfully.54 

Another  proposal,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  income-tax  to 
the  assessment  of  land  revenue  which  has  been  referred  to  in  an  earlier 


51.  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain’s  speech,  cit.  in  ibid.,  pp.  1007-8. 

52.  18  Months  of  Provincial  Autonomy  in  the  Punjab,  op.  cit.,  p.  12;  also  Report  of 
the  Land  Revenue  Committee,  1937, |p.  4 (1938);  also  P.L.A.D.,  Vol.  VIII,  30/3/ 
1939,  p.  962. 

53.  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XXIV,  6/3/1934,  pp.  567-81. 

53.  a.  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XVIII,  7/3/1931,  p.  408. 

54.  Mian  Nurullah  Khan’s  speech,  vide  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XXIII,  2/3/1933,  21/3/1933, 
11/4/1933,  and  28/7/1933,  pp.  182,  657,  1017  and  1117. 
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paragraph,  was  strongly  advocated  by  the  members  of  the  Unionist  Party 
during  1927-35  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  Finance 
Member  and  some  such  members  of  the  Punjab  Council  as  Sayad  Muham- 
mad Hussain,  Lala  Mohan  Lai,  Chaudhry  Ram  Singh,  Pandit  Nanak 
Chand  and  Chaudhry  Fazl  Ali.55  The  Unionists  cogently  argued  that  while 
assessing  income-tax,  income  up  to  Rs.  2,000/-  was  exempted,  but  in  the 
assessment  of  land  revenue  no  such  exemption  was  allowed  to  the  agri- 
culturists. Secondly,  maximum  rate  of  income-tax  was  2\  annas  in  the 
rupee  but  land  reveuue  was  calculated  minimum  at  one-fourth  of  the  net 
assets.  Thirdly,  the  suspended  payment  of  land  revenue  on  account  of  a 
pooUharvesi  was  commuted  with  next  year’s  if  the  produce  was  10  annas 
in  the  rupee.  Against  it,  rules  of  income-tax  laid  down  that  if  a person’s 
income  was  less  than  the  minimum  assessible  he  was  not  to  pay  any 
income-tax  for  that  year  even  if  his  receipts  for  the  succeeding  year  might 
have  been  as  high  as  Rs  5,000.B0 

Apart  from  their  efforts  for  reduction  and  rationalization  of  land 
revenue,  the  Unionists  also  pressed  many  times  upon  the  Government 
during  the  period  so  far  examined  (1924-1936)  for  liberal  remissions  in 
land  revenue.  Consequently  in  1924-25  a relief  of  Rs.  One  crore  was 
given  in  land  revenue  and  irrigation  duty.67  Since  the  relief  granted  by 
the  Government  in  land  revenue  on  account  of  the  successive  failures  of 
crops  since  the  Khatif  of  1928  was  meagre.  Unionists  criticised  it  strongly 
and  procured  a remission  of  Rs.  One  crore  for  1930-31. 68  Similarly,  the 
efforts  of  the  Unionists  resulted  in  the  passage  of  resolution  by  the 
Punjab  Legislative  Council  recommending  50%  remission  in  land  reve- 
nue for  the  rabi  of  1931, 59  grant  of  a relief  of  Rs.  46  25  lakhs  in  the 


55,  P.L.C.D.  Vol  X,  22-23/2/1928,  pp.  84-85,  91-117. 

56  Speeches  of  Chaudhry  Duli  Chand,  Din  Muhammad,  Chaudhry  Afzal  Haq,  Dr. 
Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal,  Khan  Bahadur  Captain  Sardar  Sikander  Hyat  Khan, 
Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Muhammad  Hayat  Qureshi,  Chaudhry  Zafrueeah  Khan, 
Chaudhry  Abdul  Rahman  and  Chaudhry  Chhotu  Ram,  cit.  in  Ibid. , pp.  80-82, 
96-99,  105-06,  10-13,  18-23;  also  Vol,  XI,  8/5/1928,  p.  1028;  also  Vol.  XXI,  10/3/ 
1932,  p.  353,  also  Vol.  XXIII,  2/3/1933,  pp.  178,  84,  666  (21/3/1933);  Vol.  XXVI, 
25/3/1935,  p.  816;  also  The  Tribune,  Lahore,  6/2/1933,  p.  7. 

57.  Husain,  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  148. 

58.  P.A.R.,  1930-31,  p-  70;  also  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XVIII,  7/3/1931,  pp.  404-5. 

59.  Resolution  moved  by  Nurullah  Khan  and  Chaudhry  Chhotu  Ram  in  March  1931 
and  in  May  1931  were  supported  among  others  by  Raja  Narendernath.  Vide 
P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XVIII,  24/3/1931,  pp.  728,  959-60;  also  Vol.  XIX,  11/5/1931,  pp. 
370-75,  86-87;  also  J.G.  (tr.).  20/5/1931,  p.  6. 
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land  revenue  and  abiana  of  Kharif  1931°°;  passing  of  a resolution  by  the 
Provincial  Legislative  Council  recommending  50%  relief  in  the  land 
revenue  of  rabi  J93  361;  remission  of  Rs.  21  lakhs  in  land  revenue  of  the 
south-eastern  districts  of  Punjab  for  rabi  1934;62  and  assurances  by  the 
Government  promising  reasonable  reliefs  in  laud  revenue  of  rabi  1935 
and  rabi  1936.6S 

Now  coming  to  the  methods  by  which  the  Unionists  got  the  land 
revenue  reduced  or  remitted  during  the  years  under  review,  though 
mostly  it  was  persuasive,  yet  on  many  occasions  they  warned  the  Gover- 
inent  of  calamitous  consequences  if  it  failed  in  doing  its  duty  towards 
the  agriculturists.  For  example  in  December  1931  when  the  Financial 
Commissioner  expressed  his  inability  to  grant  remission  in  land  revenue, 
the  Unionist  leader,  Chaudhry  Chhotu  Ram  said,  “We  all  know  that 
there  is  a great  threat  of  civil  disobedience  and  non-payment  of  taxes 
being  held  out  by  a person  who  is  very  highly  respected  throughout 
India,  at  whose  word  people  are  going  to  jail  by  thousands.  Suppose  he 
resumes  his  campaign.  Is  it  sound  policy  to  drive  the  agriculturists  into 
the  camp  of  that  gentleman  or  his  followers  ..  It  is  the  miseries  of  man 
which  awaken  him  to  a sense  of  danger  and  in  this  age  of  poverty  and 
penury  the  Zamindar  is  feeling  acutely  the  burden  of  heavy  taxation 
...If  that  stage  is  not  anticipated  and  action  taken  in  advance  then  such 
a tumult  and  unrest  will  manifest  itself  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
control  the  situation.”64  Similarly,  in  an  article  in  a leading  paper  in 
February  1933,  he  wrote,  “The  Government  is  well-advised  in  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  before  a concerted  attempt  is  made  by  disaffected 
agtncies  to  exploit  the  genuine  grievances  (of  the  agriculturists)  for  an 
unhealthy  object.”66  Chaudhry  Abdul  Rahman  again  cautioned  the 


60.  For  details  see  J.G.  (tr.)  6/1/1932,  pp.  1 and  2;  also  23/12/1931,  p.  4;  also  P L. 
C.D.  Vol.  XX,  1/12/1931,  pp.  261,  89-93. 

61 . Cumulative  result  of  the  Unionist’s  efforts  in  this  direction  was  that  the  govern- 
ment allowed  special  remission  of  Rs,  265  lakhs  in  land  revenue  and  irrigation 
duty  besides  regular  remissions  of  Rs.  200  lakhs  which  were  permissible  under 
Kharaba  rules  during  the  harvests  from  the  Kharif  of  1930  to  rabi  1933.  Vide 
P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XXIII,  2/3/1933.  pp.  182, 655-57,  74. 

62.  Unionist  leader  Chaudhry  Chhotu  Ram  still  insisted  that  a remission  of  50% 
should  be  granted.  Vide  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIV,  1/3/1934,  pp.  386-88. 

63.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVI,  22/3/1935,  p.  723;  also  Vol,  XXVIII,  11/11/1935,  p.  584;also 
Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  392-401,  404. 

64.  His  speech  in  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council.  Vide  lbid.,\o\.  XX,  1/12/1931,  p.  293. 

65.  The  Tribune,  Lahore  6/2/1933,  p.  7. 
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Government  when  he  said,  “The  Government  burdens  the  Zamindars 
(agriculturists)  with  unbearable  obligations..  I want  to  urge.,  upon  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  that  it  is  justice  which  consolidates  the  Govern- 
ment and  injustice  which  proves  the  destruction  of  it;  so  our  Govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  poverty  stricken  Zamin- 
dars before  it  is  too  late  to  mend  matters  and  save  the  situation.”6" 

The  formation  of  the  Unionist  Government  in  the  Punjab  after  the 
elections  of  1936-37  and  the  introduction  of  provincial  autonomy  resulted 
in  speedy  implementation  of  its  land  revenue  ideas,  and  change  in 
Unionists  methods  for  that  purpose.  In  that  direction.  Unionist’s  took 
first  step  by  adhering  to  the  policy  of  extending  sliding  scale  of  assess- 
ment of  land  revenue  to  the  whole  province  as  re-assessment  of  land 
revenue  due  in  various  districts.  The  reason  was  its  proven  benefits  to 
the  agriculturists  of  districts  like  Lyallpur  where  it  had  been  introduced 
during  the  period  when  Sir  Sikander  Hyat  was  the  Revenue  Member."7 

It  seems  that  partly  it.  was  due  to  the  tested  merits  of  this  system 
that  the  Unionists  discarded  their  earlier  proposal  of  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  assessment  of  income-tax  to  the  assessment  of  land 
revenue.  They  even  opposed  it  when  it  was  pressed  upon  by  others.  The 
foremost  reason  for  this  change,  as  Sir  Chhotu  Ram  observed  in  1940, 
was  that  the  “Government  of  those  days  was  autocratic  and  irresponsi- 
ble which  could  not  be  moved  except  when  it  was  face  to  face  with  a 
serious  threat  ...  I raised  the  cry  ...  in  the  hope  that  the  Government 
might,  in  order  to  avert  this  threat  agree  to  make  other  reasonable  con- 
cessions to  the  Zamindars.’’68  But  as  already  noted,  Unionist  Party  which 
was  in  power  since  1937  did  not  need  to  adopt  indirect  methods.  Another 
reason  given  against  its  adoption  in  1942  was  that  it  would  not  prove 
workable  because  the  poor  and  illiterate  agriculturists  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  their  accounts,  more  so  when  traders  with  an  annual 
turnover  exceeding  Rs.  10,000  were  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  their 
accounts  for  assessment  under  the  General  Sales  Act.68 

Another  alike  proposal,  namely  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
land  revenue  of  holdings  up  to  2 acres  irrigated  by  canal  or-  up  to  5 unir- 
rigated acres  or  those  on  which  land  revenue  assessment  did  not  exceed 

66.  P.L.C.D.  Vol.  XXIII,  21/3/1933.  p.  667. 

67.  18  Months  of  Provincial  Autonomy,  op.  cit.,  p.  14;  also  Report  of  the  Land 
Revenue  Committee,  1937,  p.  4,  (1938);  also  P.L.A.D.  Vol.  VIII,  30/3/1939,  p.  962. 

68.  P.L.A.D.XIX.  4/3/1940,  p- 47. 

69.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XIX,  13/3/1942,  pp.  327-28. 
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Rs.  5,  and  which  the  Unionists  had  pressed  upon  the  Government,  as 
noted  at  an  earlier  place,  was  given  up  in  favour  of  the  Peasants  Welfare 
Fund.  The  most  important  reason  for  their  preference  for  the  Peasants 
Welfare  Fund  seems  to  have  been  its  broader  objective  of  setting  aside 
the  penury  and  backwardness  of  the  agriculturists  and  the  poor.  Out  of 
this  Fund  Rs,  5 lakhs  were  to  be  kept  apart  every  year  for  granting  such 
relief  to  the  agriculturists  as  was  not  permissible  under  the  rules  of 
remission  of  land  revenue,  etc. 

Supporting  the  Peasants  Welfare  Fund  and  opposing  exemption  of 
those  holdings  from  the  payment  of  land  revenue  whose  assessment  did 
not  exceed  Rs  5 each,  Unionist  Revenue  Minister  rightly  argued  in  1942 
and  again  in  1943  that  in  times  of  agricultural  distress  there  was  no 
substantial  difference  between  the  economic  condition  of  the  zamindars 
who  paid  land  revenue  ranging  from  Rs.  5 to  Rs  10  or  Rs.  25.  He  also 
emphasised,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  Patwan Girdawars  and  Tehsildars 
were  under  a misimpression  that  by  giving  reasonable  remissions  the 
coffers  of  *the  government  would  become  empty.  Consequently,  they 
reported  false.  But  if  they  knew  that  booked  payments  could  be  made 
out  of  this  Fund,  they  would  report  the  real  [nature  of  crops  and  yields.70 
Another  reason  advanced  by  the  Unionists  [ was  that  exemption  in  land 
revenue  up  to  Rs.  5 or  so  would  promote  thb  fragmentation  of  holdings 
and  thus  negative  the  efforts  put  in  by  them  for  the  consolidation  of 
small  holdings.71  But  it  may  be  noted  that  while  the  establishment  of 
the  Peasant  Welfare  Fund  was  an  appreciable  measure  by  itself,  but  its 
institution  at  the  cost  of  the  small  landholders  was  not  a sound  princi- 
ple. As  noted  earlier,  they  were  in  large  numbers  In  thirties  58%  of  the 
holdings  measured  1 8 acres  each  and  those  paying  Rs.  5 or  less  as  land 
revenue  numbered  over  17.5  lakhs. 71a  Anyway  the  much  desired  Peasants 
Welfare  Fund  Act  was  legislated  unanimously  in  1942.  By  1944  Rs.  1.5 
crores  had  already  accumulated  under  this  head,  and  for  future  the 
Government  promised  to  contribute  Rs.  55  lakhs  annually.72 

Apart  from  taking  the  already  discussed  steps,  the  Unionist 
Government  allowed  special  remissions  on  account  of  low  prices  or  bad 


70.  Sir  Chhotu  Ram’s  speeches  in  Punjab  Legislative  Council.  Vide  P.L-A.D.  Vol. 
XIX,  13/3/1942,  pp.  328-30;  Vol.  XIX,  9/11/1943,  p.  249. 

71.  Similar  views  were  also  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Punjab  Land  Revenue 
Committee,  1937,  p.  123. 

71  .a.  See  Supra- 

72.  For  details  of  its  objectives,  etc.  seethe  Table  given  in  Bajaj,  V- P-,  op.cit. 
p.  99,  footnote  56. 
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crops  in  districts  where  the  system  of  sliding  scale  of  assessment  of  land 
revenue  had  not  yet  been  introduced.  For  example  in  1937  such  remissi- 
ons amounted  to  Rs  95,000  and  for  the  Rabi  of  1938  these  totalled  about 
Rs.  4,58, 000. 73  Since  the  years  1937-40  had  been  of  hailstorms  and 
famines  in  the  Punjab,  the  Government  granted  suspensions  and  remissi- 
ons to  the  tune  of  Rs.  3.6237  crores  during  this  period  as  against  Rs. 
1.4737  crores  granted  during  1934-37.74  In  subsequent  years  also  similar 
remissions  were  allowed  in  land  revenue.  For  instance,  the  Unionist 
Government  promised  remissions  and  suspensions  totalling  Rs,  1.24 
crores  for  1940-41.75 

As  a result  of  the  land  revenue  reforms  of  the  Unionist  Party  and 
their  sincere  implementation  during  the  years  being  examined,  land 
revenue  was  assessed  at  much  be'ow  25%  of  the  net  assets.  To  give  few 
examples  in  re- settlements  made  during  1937-43,  the  rate  of  land  revenue, 
in  terms  of  net  assets,  was  lowered  from  40-46%  in  Gurgaon,  Jhelum 
and  Lahore  to  23.2%;  and  from  33.5%  in  Chunian  to  15%,  from  22% 
in  Kasur  to  16%,  from  25  5%  in  Amritsar  to  15.3%,  and  again  from 
25.5%  in  Tarn  Taran  and  Ajnala  to  14. 1%.W  Thus  by  1942  the  Punjab 
cultivator  had  become  the  lowest  land  ratepayer  in  the  whole  country.77 
But  it  was  not  the  materialization  of  their  ultimate  goal  as  declared  in 
that  very  year  by  their  prominent  leader,  Chaudhry  Chhotu  Ram,  who 
was  the  Minister  of  Revenue  also.  In  his  speech  in  the  Punjab  Legislative 
Assembly  on  13th  March  1942  he  said  that  the  Unionist  Party  would 
have  further  lowered  the  rate  of  land  revenue  but  for  the  financial 
emergency  which  the  Unionist  Government  had  been  facing.  He  further 
emphasised  that  they  still  wanted  to  reduce  it  and  the  objective  could  be 
achieved  if  the  Provincial  Government  was  allowed  by  the  Central 
Government  to  levy  full  taxes  on  the  capitalists  of  the  Punjab  who  had 
been  enjoying  almost  total  immunity  from  local  taxation.78 


73.  18  Months  of  Provincial  Autonomy...,  op.  clt.,  p.  14. 

74-  Mitra’s  Indian  Annual  Register,  Vol.  I.  1940,  p-  188. 

75.  Ibid., 

76.  P.L.A.D.  Vol.  XXI,  12/3/1943,  pp.  214-15;  also  Vol.  XIV,  6/12/1240,  p.  856. 

77.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XIX,  10/3/1942,  p.  184;  also  Vol.  XV,  27/1/1941,  p.  962. 

78.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  330. 
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Editor’s  Introduction 

Nawab  Malik  Sir  Khizr  Hayat  Khan  Tiwana,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Punjab  from  1943  to  1946,  was  bom  in  Sargodha  (then  Shahpur)  Dis- 
trict on  August  7,  1900,  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  while  on  a visit,  on 
January  20,  1975.  Following  his  retirement  from  active  politics  with  the 
fall  ofhis  ministry  in  1946  and  independence  and  partition  in  1947,  Sir 
Khizr  wrote  a brief  account  of  the  Punjab  as  he  saw  it  and  especially  of 
the  role  and  development  of  the  Unionist  Party.  He  apparently  carried 
the  account  only  as  far  as  the  signing  of  the  ‘pact’  between  Muhammad 
Ali  Jinnah  and  Sardar  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan  at  Lucknow  on  October 
13,  1937,  adding  some  material  on  the  implementation  of  the  pact.  Sir 
Khizr  gave  the  editor  a typescript  copy  of  the  account  in  Lahore  in  May 
1968.  The  work  was  never  published  as,  so  he  said,  it  might  appear 
that  he  opposed  Pakistan  after  partition  rather  than,  as  he  maintained, 
that  he  saw  an  alternative  solution  to  the  Hindu-Muslim  problem  prior 
to  partition.  He  seemed  to  have  feared  that  this  difference  might  be 
too  subtle  to  be  accepted.  . 

The  manuscript  comprises  58  double  spaced  regular  size  pages.  It 
is  divided  into  nine  parts  : (1)  Historical  Perspective,  (2)  Annexation 
by  the  British,  (3)  Constitutional  Advance  and  Politics,  (4)  The  Re- 
forms of  1919,  (5)  The  Unionist  Party,  (6)  Under  the  Montagu-Chelms- 
ford  Reforms,  (7)  A Significant  Interlude  (i.e.,  the  late  twenties,  the 
Nehru  Report  and  other  issues  in  the  same  period),  (8)  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act,  1935,  and  (9)  The  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact.  The  last 
two  parts  are  presented  here  along  with  a statement  issued  by  Sir  Khizr 
in  April,  1944,  on  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact. 

The  earlier  parts  of  the  manuscript  contain  much  interesting 
material,  but  are  omitted  here  for  reasons  of  space.  They  cover  events 
which  took  place  prior  to  the  active  participation  of  Sir  Khizr  in  politics 
as  a candidate,  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  Minister  in  the 


“Charge  cf  Affaires,  a.i..  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Accra,  Ghana. 
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first  cabinet  under  the  1935  Act.  Nonetheless,  the  earlier  parts  do  con- 
tain an  interesting  presentation  of  the  ‘Unionist  viewpoint’  and  these 
may  be  published  in  the  future.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two 
parts,  which  are  general  accounts  of  the  physical  and  social  environment 
of  the  Punjab  and  of  the  Sikh  wars  which  led  to  the  British  annexation 
of  the  area,  there  are  accounts  by  others  close  to  the  Unionists,  notably 
those  by  Azim  Husain1  and  Syed  Nur  Ahmad.2  Khizr’s  exposition  does 
not  materially  differ  from  theirs  and,  as  was  made  clear  to  the  editor, 
Nur  Ahmad  assisted  Khizr  in  compiling  his  account. 

Nur  Ahmad  (1900-1970)  was  a journalist  with  experience  on  the 
Muslim  Outlook  and  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette , becoming  chief 
political  correspondent  of  the  latter.  Just  before  independence  he  became 
Director  of  Information  in  the  Punjab  and  then  secretary  to  Raja  Ghazan- 
far  Ali  during  the  period  of  the  Interim  Cabinet.  After  independence  he 
returned  to  his  Punjab  post  and  remained  there  until, he  retired  in  1953  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  anti- Ahmadia  rioting.3  He  later  worked  on  the  short- 
lived Afaq  and  contributed  articles  to  a number  of  journals,  in  addition  to 
computing  his  own  book,  portions  of  which  appeared  serially  in  the  Mash- 
riq,  a Lahore  daily.  While  there  was  obviously  a close  personal  association 
between  Nur  Ahmad  and  Sir  Khizr,  the  former  clearly  did  not  agree 
entirely  with  the  unionist  views  of  the  latter  as  evidenced  by  Nur  Ahmad 
returning  to  the  Punjab  to  serve  under  two  of  Sir  Khizr’s  strongest  oppo- 
nents during  the  1945-46  period,  Nawab  Iftikhar  Husain  Khan  of  Mamdot4 


1.  Azim  Husain,  Fazl-i-Husain,  Bombay,  Orient  Longmans,  1946.  This  work,  a 
biography  of  a father  by  a son,  shows  much  research  and  remains  the  best 
account  of  the  Unionist  Party  up  to  1936  available  in  English 

2-  Syed  Nur  Ahmad,  Martial  Law  se.  Martial  Law  tak,  Lahore*  Din  Muhammad 
Press,  1965.  The  editor  has  also  edited  a translation  of  this  work.  Not  yet  pub- 
lished, it  is  available  at  the  Southern  Asian  Institute  at  Columbia  University. 

3.  See  Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  Constituted  Under  Punjab  Act  III  of  1954  to 
Enquire  into  the  Punjab  Disturbances  of  1953,  Lahore,  Superintendent,  Govern- 
ment Printing,  Punjab,  1954,  commonly  known  as  the  ‘Munir  Report'  after  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Justice  Muhammad  Munir. 

4.  Nawab  Iftikhar  Husain  Khan  of  Mamdot  (1906-1969)  succeeded  his  father,  Nawab 
Sir  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  (fn.  35),  as  president  of  the  Punjab  Muslim  League  on  the 
latter’s  death  in  1942,  and  also  won  his  father’s  seat  in  the  Assembly.  He  opposed 
Khizr  and  worked  toward  the  break  between  Khizr  and  Jinnah  in  1944.  He  led 
the  League  in  the  1946  elections  and  became  Chief  Minister  after  partition  in  1947, 
remaining  until  his  ministry  fell  in  1948.  He  then  broke  with  Daultana,  fought 
the  1951  elections  as  leader  of  the  Jinnah  Muslim  League  and  became  leader  of 
the  opposition  against  Daultana’s  ministry.  In  1953,  he  became  Governor  of  Sind, 
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and  Mian  Mumtaz  Muhammad  Khan  Daultana5  following  service  under 
another  staunch  Muslim  Leaguer,  Raja  Gazanfar  Ali  Khan.8 

Before  presenting  the  extract  from  the  manuscript,  a brief  account 
of  Sir  Khizr’s  career  is  required.  He  was,  at  his  death,  the  head  of  the 
Tiwana  Rajput  clan  of  Mitha  Tiwana,  the  premier  Punjab  chief  family 
of  Shahpur  (now  Sargodha)  District.  The  history  of  the  family  is  given 
in  considerable  detail  in  the  government-produced  register  of  leading 
families  in  the  province.7  Sir  Khizr’s  father,  Nawab  Malik  Sir  Umar 
Hayat  Khan  Tiwana  (1874-1944)  was  active  in  political  offices  from 
1904  to  1934,  as  a member  of  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council,  the  Im- 
perial Legislative  Council,  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Council  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  London.  Others  from  other  branches  of 
the  Tiwana  family  and  from  the  interrelated  Noon  family  have  held 
positions  of  importance  under  the  British  and  since  independence.8  As 
befits  the  son  of  a Punjab  chief,  Khizr  attended  Aitchison  College  in 
Lahore,  where  he  stood  first  in  his  class,  and  then  attended  Government 
College  in  the  same  city.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  army  in  1918, 
rising  eventually  to  the  rank  of  Major  (his  father  has  been  awarded  the 
dignity  of  Major  General  and  was  an  A D.C.  to  King  George  V).  He 

Contd.  from  page  357] 

and  in  1955,  briefly  a minister  in  West  Pakistan.  He  was  barred  from  politics  in 
1958,  but  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  restrictions  in  1967,  he  was  a vice  president 
of  the  Pakistan  Muslim  League  until  his  death. 

5.  Mian  Mumtaz  Muhammad  Khan  Daultana  (b.  1916)  is  the  son  of  Mian  Ahmad 
Yar  Khan  Daultana  (see  fn.  21).  After  a career  at  Oxford,  he  entered  the  assem- 
bly in  1943,  remaining  a member  until  1958,  when  he  was  banned  from  politics. 
He  was  a minister  in  the  Mamdot  cabinet,  1947-48;  chief  minister,  1951-53;  minis- 
ter in  the  Khan  Sahib  cabinet  in  West  Pakistan,  1955;  and  defence  minister  of 
Pakistan  in  the  Chundrigar  cabinet,  1957.  After  the  ban  on  political  activity  was 
lifted  he  became  president  of  the  Council  Muslim  League  in  1967  and  was  elected 
on  that  ticket  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1970  He  became  Pakistan’s  Ambass- 
ador to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1972- 

6.  Raja  Ghazanfar  Ali  Khan  (i 895-1963)  was  a member  of  the  Central  Legislative 
Assembly,  1923-30,  and  of  the  Punjab  Legislative  Assembly,  1937-48.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Interim  Cabinet,  1946-7,  and  of  the  Pakistan  Cabinet,  1947-48. 
From  1948  to  1957,  he  headed  diplomatic  missions  in  Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey, 
India  and  Italy. 

7.  Chiefs  and  Families  of  Note  in  the  Punjab,  revision  edited  by  G.L.  Chopra,  Lahore, 
Superintendent,  Government  Printing,  Punjab,  1940,  Volume  II,  pp.  191-210. 

8.  I have  discussed  these  interrelationships  and  their  political  import  in  ‘The 
people’s  Party  vs.  the  Punjab  Feudalists’,  Journal  of  Asian  and  African  Studies, 
VIII,  3-4,  pp.  166-189;  also  published  in  j.  Henry  Korson,  ed..  Contemporary 
Ptoblems  of  Pakistan,  Leiden,  E.J.  Brill,  1974,  pp.  6-29. 
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served  during  the  Afghan  War,  but  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  as  manager  of  the  family  estate  in 
Khalra;  indeed  dbring  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  continued  to  be  among 
the  principal  exhibitors  at  the  annual  horse  and  cattle  show  in  Lahore. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Shahpur  District  Board  and  served  on  a variety 
of  committees  and  commissions  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  selection 
of  cadets  for  Dehra  Dun,  the  operation  of  the  North-Western  Railway 
and  the  management  of  Aitchison  College.  He  attended  the  Silver  Jubilee 
of  George  V in  1935. 

In  1937,  Khizr  was  elected  unopposed  to  the  Punjab  Legislative 
Assembly  from  the  Khushab  tehsil  constituency  in  Shahpur  district. 
When  the  first  ministry  under  the  1935  Act  was  sworn  in,  he  became 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  cabinet  was  led  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Sardar  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan,  the  leader  of  the  Wah-Daultana  fac- 
tion of  the  Unionist  Party  which  was  opposed  to  the  Noon-Tiwana  fac- 
tion.9 Sir  Khizr  does  not  discuss  the  succession  to  Mian  Sir  Fazl-i- 
Husain  in  his  account  of  the  period.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  there  were 
two  potential  candidates  : Sikandar  and  Malik  Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon,10 
the  senior  active  member  of  the  Noon-Tiwana  faction.11  Noon  had  been 
selected  by  the  Government  of  India  to  be  High  Commissioner  of  India 
in  London  and  thus  was  away  from  Lahore  when  the  choice  was  made. 


9.  In  addiiion  to  the  leader  of  the  Hayat-Daultana  faction  (Sikandar)  and  the  princi- 
pal member  of  the  Noon-Tiwana  faction  actually  in  the  Punjab  (Khizr),  the  cabi- 
net included  an  urban  Muslim,  Mian  Abdul  Haye;  a rural  Hindu,  Chaudhury  Sir 
Chhotu  Ram;  an  urban  Hindu,  Professor  Sir  Manohar  Lai;  and  a Sikh,  Sardar 
Sir  Sunder  Singh  Majithia. 

10.  Malik  Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon  (1893-1970)  began  his  political  career  as  a member  of 
the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  in  1921  and  ended  it  as  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan 
in  1958  with  almost  no  breaks  in  his  career  in  public  office.  He  was  member  of  the 
Punjab  Council,  1921-36;  a minister  under  the  1919  Act,  1931-36;  High  Commi- 
ssioner in  London,  1936-41;  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Viceroy, 1941- 
46;  Member  of  the  Punjab  Legislative  Assembly)  1946-48  and  1953-56;  Member  of 
the  West  Pakistan  Assembly,  1956-58;  Member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
of  Parliament,  1947-58;  Governor  of  East  Bengal,  1950-53;  Chief  Minister  of  the 
Punjab,  1953-55;  Foreign  Minister,  1956-57;  and  Prime  Minister,  1958.  He  was 
barred  from  politics  in  1958  and  did  not  return  to  active  politics  when  the  ban 
was  lifted  in  1967.  He  has  written  From  Memory,  Lahore,  Ferozsons,  1966. 

11.  I have  discussed  the  rivalry  in  some  detail  in  ‘People’s  Party...’  op.  cit.,  and  in 
‘Union  or  Partition  : Some  Aspects  of  Politics  in  the  Punjab,  1936-46' , in  Ralph 
J.  Braibanti,  W.  Howard  Wriggins,  and  Lawrence  Ziring,  eds.,  Pakistan,  the  Long 
View,  Durham,  Duke  University  Press,  forthcoming. 
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Sikandar,  almost  by  default,  was  the  obvious  choice  for  leader  and 
eventually  Prime  Minister.  It  is  at  approximately  this  point  that  we 
take  up  the  narrative  of  Sir  Khizr. 

Two  additional  points  to  be  made  are  : (1)  in  the  introduction,  post- 
scriptand  footnotes  I have  used  the  title  an  individual  eventually  attained, 
not  necessarily  that  he  held  at  the  time  described,  and  (2)  numbered 
footnotes  are  those  of  the  editor  while  those  indicated  with  an  asterisk 
are  by  the  author.  I have  also  standardized  the  spelling  of  names. 

VIII  - The  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935 

The  Unionist  Party  had  proved  a useful  alliance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Muslims  as  well  as  their  non-Muslim  associates  in  the  Punjab 
Legislative  Council  under  the  Constitution  of  1919.  The  working  of 
the  party  had  meant  that  a comparatively  larger  group  was  supporting 
on  principles  of  justice  and  equity  all  those  demands  and  policies  which 
Muslims  as  a separate  group  would  have  supported  on  the  ground  of 
their  communal  interests*12  What  was,  however,  a useful  alliance  under 
the  Act  of  1919  became  almost  a compelling  necessity  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act  of  1935.  After  meeting  with  bitter  and  long  drawn 
out  opposition,  the  Muslim  demands  in  respect  of  the  new  Constitution 
had  been  almost  fully  conceded  in  the  new  Constitution.  The  principle  of 
communal  representation  in  the  legislatures  was  conceded.  Reasonable 
weightages  were  given  to  Muslims  in  the  provinces  where  they  were  in 
a minority,  similar  weightages  being  given  to  Hindu  minorities  in  the 
NWFP  and  Sind.13  In  the  case  of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  the  bitterest  dispute  and  controversy,  the  seats 
reserved  for  Muslims  through  their  communal  electorates  were  49%  of 
the  total  House  (86  in  a House  of  175)  in  the  Punjab  and  47.6%  (119 
in  a House  of  250)  in  Bengal.  Appart  from  the  communally  reserved 
seats  there  were  also  a few  seats  representing  special  constituencies  of 
mixed  voters.  It  could  be  reasonably  expected  that  Muslims  would 
capture  three  or  four  of  these  special  seats  in  the  case  of  the  Punjab 
Assembly,  raising  their  total  number  to  say,  90,  in  a total  House  of  175. 14 


12.  The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Unionist  Party  are  contained  in  Husain,  op.cit., 
pp.  154-55. 

13.  Weightage  was  also  given  to  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  and  the  N.W.F.P.  and  to 
Europeans,  Anglo-Indians  and  Indian  Christians  in  all  provinces- 

14.  The  86  reserved  for  Muslims  included  84  from  territorial  constituencies  and  two 
women’s  seats  set  aside  for  Muslims  did  win  four  additional  seats  from  a total 
of  ten  special  constituencies  (three  landholders’  and  one  labor)  and  thus  won  a 
total  of  90  in  the  Assembly. 
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In  Bengal  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  the  Muslims  to  capture  even  a 
bare  majority  this  way.15  Muslim  leadership,  including  Mr.  Jinnah,  in 
the  country,  however,  accepted  the  distribution  of  seats  under  the  British 
Prime  Minister’s  ‘Communal  Award’,  as  it  was  known,  and  decided  to 
work  the  provincial  part  of  the  new  Constitution  so  as  to  derive  the 
maximum  advantage  from  it.  The  provincial  part  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
part  of  the  new  Constitution  that  was  enforced.  The  ‘federal’  part 
could  not  be  implemented  and  had  to  be  kept  in  abeyance  until  the 
revision  of  the  Act  of  1935  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1947.18 

The  Unionist  Party  had  been  functioning  in  the  Punjab  Council 
for  over  a decade  when  the  Act  of  1935  was  enacted.  It  stood  its  ground 
in  fair  weather  and  foul  and  created  a certain  tradition.  In  the  new 
set-up,  envisaged  in  the  new  Constitution,  the  best  hope  of  the  Muslims 
being  able  to  form  a stable  ministry  in  the  Punjab  lay  in  taking  full 
advantage  of  this  tradition.  The  basic  features  of  the  situation  were 
quite  evident.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Muslims  to  undo  the 
past  alignment  and  form  a separate  communal  party  would  amount  to 
defeating  or  at  least  greatly  jeopardising  their  own  object.  How  could 
Muslims  hope  to  form  a stable  majority  in  the  new  provincial  legislature, 
if  by  their  own  action  they  helped  in  splitting  up  the  Assembly  into 
three  communal  blocks  ? Would  not  a communal  battle  cry  on  the 
part  of  the  Muslims  in  the  election  only  help  those  raising  a similar 
battle  cry  to  rally  Hindu  and  Sikh  votes  against  the  bogey  of  Muslim 
Raj  ? In  any  case,  why  take  these  risks  when  experience  had  already  shown 
a method  of  ensuring  Muslim  solidarity,  not  by  producing  counter- 
solidarity  among  non-Muslims,  but  in  a way  that  would  split  Hindu 
votes  and  safely  bring  a section  of  non-muslims  on  the  side  of  the 
Muslims  ? Why  not  maintain  the  tradition  that  had  already  strongly 
established  itself  of  combining  all  Muslims  plus  a section  of  non-Muslim 
rural  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  Unionist  program  of  debtors  versus 
money-lenders  and  ‘have-nots’  versus  'have-gots.’ 

Sir  Fazl-i-Husain,17  the  original  founder  of  the  Unionist  Party  in 

15.  Muslims  won  only  four  of  the  special  constituencies  in  Bengal  and  thus  had 
a total  of  123  seats,  two  short  of  half  the  Assembly.  See  Humaira  Momen, 
Muslim  Politics  in  Bengal,  Dacca,  Sunny  House,  1972,  Chapter  7. 

16.  l.e.,  by  the  India  Independence  Act. 

17.  Mian  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  (1877-1936)  was  a member  of  the  Punjab  Legislative 
Council,  1916-25;  Minister  in  the  Punjab,  1921-25;  Member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  1925-30;  Member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Viceroy,  1930-35;  and  Minister  in  the  Punjab,  1936.  Seethe 
biography  by  his  son,  Azim  Husain,  op.cit. 
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the  Punjab,  retired  from  the  Governor-General’s  Execut  ve  Council  at 
the  end  of  March,  1935.  After  a short  period  of  rest  and  study  of  the 
situation  he  decided  to  strengthen  the  organisation  of  the  Unionist 
Patty  for  the  purposes  of  electioneering  and  capturing  a majority  in  the 
provincial  legislature  under  the  new  Constitution;  After  some  spade 
work,  he  formally  inaugurated  the  central  office  of  the  Party  in  Lahore 
on  April  1,  1936.  Eleven  days  later,  if.,  April  12,  1936,  a session  of 
All-India  Muslim  League,  held  in  Bombay  under  the  presidentship  of 
Sir  Wazif  Hasan18,  adopted  a resolution  authorising  Mr.  M.  A.  Jinnah 
to  nominate  a Parliamentary  Board  to  contest  elections  in  the  provinces 
under  the  new  Constitution.  The  resolution  said,  inter  alia  : 

...and  whereas,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  solidarity  of  the  Muslim 
community  and  to  secure  for  Muslims  their  proper  and  effective 
share  in  the  provincial  Governments  it  is  essential  that  Muslims 
should  organize  themselves  as  one  party,  with  an  advanced  and 
progressive  program,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  All-India  Muslim 
League  do  take  steps  to  contest  the  approaching  provincial 
elections... 

According  to  the  resolution,  the  Muslim  League  was  to  contest  the 
provincial  elections  with  the  two-fold  objective  of  ‘strengthening  the 
solidarity  of  the  Muslim  community’  and  ‘securing  for  Muslims  their 
proper  and  effective  share  in  the  provincial  Governments.’  It  was  to 
secure  these  very  objectives  that  Sir  FazI-i-Husain  had  decided  to  contest 
elections  in  the  Punjab  through  the  Unionist  Party. 

A conflict  thus  occurred  for  the  second  time  between  these  two  eminent 
Muslims — the  first  having  been  on  the  issue  of  joint  versus  separate  elec- 
torates in  connection  with  Mr.  Jinnah’s  proposals  of  March  1927.19 
This  time  the  issue  was : Which  method  would  yield  better  results  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  twin  objective  of  enabling  Muslims  to  get 
‘their  proper  and  effective  share  in  the  provincial  Governments’  and 
‘strengthening  the  solidarity’  of  Muslims  as  an  all  India  community. 

18.  Syed  Wazir  Hasan  (1874-1947)  was  an  important  figure  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Muslim  League  in  the  United  Provinces  and  was  a leader  of  the  Shi’a  community. 
He  became  president  of  the  Muslim  League  for  the  1936  session  after  Sir  Fazli 
declined  Jinnah’s  offer  of  the  presidency.  See  Azim  Husain,  op.cit.,  pp.  306-7. 

19.  In  the  late  twenties  Jinnah  was  prepared  to  accept  joint  electorates,  with  appro- 
priate safeguards  and  with  the  acceptance  of  several  other  points  (e  g.,  separation 
of  Sind  from  Bombay).  FazI-i-Husain  and  Sir  Muhammad  Shafi  opposed  sepa- 
rate electorates  under  any  conditions.  In  1928,  after  hist  proposals  on  the  Nehru 
report  were  rejected,  Jinnah  returned  to  full  support  of  separate  electorates. 
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Soon  after  the  decision  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  in  Bombay, 
Mr.  Jinnah  came  to  Lahore  to  set  up  a Muslim  League  electioneering 
machinery  for  the  Punjab  and  tried  to  persuade  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  to 
accept  his  program  of  running  Muslim  candidates  on  the  Muslim  League 
ticket.  According  to  this  program,  the  Muslim  candidates,  who  would  win 
election  on  the  Muslim  League  ticket,  would  form  a Muslim  League 
Party  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  would  then  enter  into  a coalition 
with  some  other  group  or  groups  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a Ministry. 
Sir  Fazli’s  contention  was  that  from  a practical  point  of  view,  this 
was  a method  of  losing,  not  of  capturing,  the  opportunity  which  the 
Muslims  had  in  the  Punjab;  ‘If  I start  electioneering’— this  was  his  argu- 
ment in  effect — ‘on  a communal  ticket’,  the  net  result  will  be  (1)  that  I 
confine  my  electioneering  to  86  constituencies,  and  (2)  that  I also  produce 
a reaction  among  Hindus  and  Sikhs  to  combine  on  communal  slogans. 
Eighty  six  constituencies  in  a total  of  175  are  already  a minority  and  I am, 
in  any  case,  bound  to  lose  a few  contests  here  and  there,  because  nobody 
should  count  on  100%  success  in  a general  election.  I,  therefore,  emerge 
from  the  election  as  a minority  and  then  seek  partners  from  among  non- 
Muslim  parties  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a Ministry.  Meanwhile,  the 
non-Muslim  parties  would  be  trying  to  form  their  alliance  against  me  and, 
by  my  own  action,  I would  have  helped  in  solidifying  their  ranks  on  a 
communal  basis.  Then,  would  I be  able  to  persuade  a few  Hindus  or 
Sikhs  to  join  me  to  form  a majority,  or  would  the  Hindu  and  Sikhs 
parties  succeed  in  seducing  a few  Muslims  to  join  them  and  form  a majo- 
rity against  ine.  There  would  at  best  be  a fifty-fifty  chance  either  way. 

‘Now,  consider  my  alternative.  We  have  already  been  working  on  the 
basis  of  an  alliance  for  the  past  12  years-  an  alliance  formed  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  on  our  own  terms.  The  program  of  this  alliance  fully  ac- 
cords with  the  Muslim  point  of  view  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  pro- 
vincial administration  is  concerned.  We  fight  election  on  the  basis  of  this 
alliance — The  Unionist  Party— extending  our  electioneering  campaign 
to  at  least  130  constituencies;  I do  not  have  to  emerge  from  the  elections 
necessarily  as  a minority  party,  but  have  a very  good  chance  of  emerging 
as  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Assembly,  with  Muslims  preponderating  in 
this  majority.  During  the  past  12.  years,  people  have  become  conversant 
with  the  main  features  of  the  Unionist  Party — protection  of  rural 
debtors  against  the  money-lender,  special  help  for  the  educationally 
backward  and  economically  weaker  sections,  and  so  on.  This  gives  me 
an  advantage  in  electioneering.  Nobody  can,  of  course,  foretell  with 
absolute  certainty  the  outcome  of  ballot  box.  The  question,  however,  is: 
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which  is  the  better  plan  of  the  two  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
parliamentary  majority  and  a Ministry  in  which  Muslims  will  have  ‘their 
proper  and  effective  share.’ 

On  the  question  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  solidarity  of 
the  Muslims  as  an  all-India  community,  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  had  an  equally 
clear  and  realistic  point  of  view.  For  purpose  of  capturing  a majority 
and  political  power  in  the  Punjab— the  most  important  Muslim  major- 
ity province— the  best  strategy  for  Muslims,  he  thought,  was  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  tradition  which  had  been  built  over  a number  of  years 
in  the  form  of  the  Unionist  Party  and  have  a common  election  platform 
with  their  old  and  tried  allies,  which  would  also  greatly  help  them  in  their 
own  constituencies  against  the  onslaught  of  urban  Hindus.  This  did  not 
mean  that  the  Punjab  Muslims  would  not  be — or  would  not  feel  as— part 
and  parcel  of  the  all-India  Muslim  community.  Had  not,  he  argued,  the 
pudding  proved  itself  in  the  process  of  eating  in  the  past  ? Have  not  the 
Punjab  Muslims,  while  working  as  Unionists  in  their  provincial  legisla- 
ture, been  in  the  thick,  if  not  the  forefront,  of  all-India  Muslim  poli- 
tics? It  was  wrong,  he  argued,  to  make  it  a question  of  provincial  politics 
versus-all  India  solidarity.  In  the  working  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1935 — as  long  as  the  main  objective  was  that  the  Muslims  should 
derive  the  maximum  advantage  of  the  local  circumstances  in  various  pro- 
vinces and  also  stand  on  a common  political  platform  as  an  all-India  com- 
munity—both  objectives  could  be  adequately  secured.  If  in  the  Punjab 
or  any  other  province  electioneering  on  a particular  non-communal  ticket 
suited  Muslims  best  from  the  point  of  view  of  capturing  political  power 
in  the  Provincial  Assembly,  the  All-India  Muslim  League  should  not  try 
to  impede  and  jeopardise  such  provincial  strategies  and  programs  in  the 
name  of  all-India  Muslim  solidarity.  When,  however,  it  is  a question  of 
election  to  the  Central  Assembly,  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  had  no  doubt  that 
a common  effort  should  be  made  in  all  provinces  to  return  all  Muslim 
candidates  on  the  Muslim  League  ticket. 

‘Unionists  in  provincial  politics  and  Muslim  Leaguers  in  all-India 
politics’— this  had  been  the  position  of  the  Punjab  -Muslim  for  a long 
time.  It  was,  in  Sir  Fazli’s  opinion,  for  them  the  best  way  of  securing 
the  maximum  advantage  from  the  new  Constitution  in  the  provincial 
and  the  all-India  sphere.  He  suggested  this  compromise  to  Mr  Jinnah, 
but  the  two  could  not  agree.  The  same  suggestion  was  again  made  a few 
weeks  later  in  the  form  of  a more  or  less  precisely  worded  formula  by 
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the  General  Secretary  of  the  Unionist  Party  to  Allama  Iqbal,20  President 
of  the  Punjab  Provincial  Parliamentary  Board  of  the  Muslim  League. 
Allama  Iqbal  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Jinnah  in  his  letter  dated  June  25,  1936. 
The  letter  is  among  those,  published  in  the  booklet.  Letters  of  Iqbal  to 
Jinnah*  The  Allama  said: 

Daultana21  saw  me  yesterday  evening.  He  tells  me  that  the  Muslim 
members  of  the  Unionist  Party  are  prepared  to  make  the  following 
declaration:  ‘That  in  all  matters  specific  to  the  Muslim  community 
as  an  all  India  minority  they  will  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the 
All-India  Muslim  League  and  will  not  make  any  (independent)  pact 
with  any  non-Muslim  group  in  the  provincial  Assembly,  provided 
the  League  (provincial)  makes  the  following  declaration,  that  those 
returned  to  the  provincial  Assembly  on  the  League  ticket  will  coope- 
rate with  that  party  or  group  which  has  the  largest  number  of 
Muslims.’ 

The  formula  amounted  in  practical  effect  to  a repetition  of  the  com- 
promise offered  by  Sir  Fazli.  Allama  Iqbal  invited  Mr.  Jinnah’s  comments 
on  this  formula,  but  nothing  came  out  of  the  correspondence.  It  seems, 
however,  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  not  remained  wholly  uninfluenced  by  Sir 
Fazl-i-Husain’s  arguments.  Some  time  later,  Mr.  Jinnah  formed  a formal 
or  informal  electoral  alliance  with  Mr.  A K.  Fazl-ul-Haq,  leader  of  the 
non  communal  Krishak  Praja  Party  in  Bengal,  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  Daultana  on  behalf  of  the  Unionist  Party  to  Allama  Iqbal  in  Lahore, 
which  were  not  accepted.22  In  a subsequent  letter  dated  August  23,1936 
(also  published  in  the  booklet  mentioned  above),  Allama  Iqbal  reminded 
Mr.  Jinnah  of  his  previous  letter  and  added  : ‘I  should  like  you 

to  let  me  know  of  what  you  think  of  such  a compromise  [between  the 

20.  Allama  Dr.  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal  (1877-1938)  is  described  as  the ‘poet-philoso- 
pher of  Pakistan.’  His  1930’s  presidential  address  to  the  Muslim  League  contai- 
ned a proposal,  rather  vaguely  stated,  for  the  establishment  of  a separate  state 
for  Muslims  in  the  Northwest  of  India.  He  was  a member  of  the  Punjab  Legis- 
lative Council,  1926-30. 

*.  Letters  of  Iqbal  to  Jinnah,  Lahore,  Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf,  1942,  p.  11. 

21.  Mian  Ahmad  Yar  Khan  Daultana  (d.1940)  was  one  of  the  closest  political  asso- 
ciates of  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan  and  was  the  father  of  Mian  Mumtaz  Khan 
Daultana  (see  fn.5).  He  was  a member  of  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  1921- 
23  and  1926-36,  and  of  the  Assembly  from  1937  until  his  death.  In  the  Assem- 
bly he  was  chief  parliamentary  secretary  to  Sikandar.  I have  discussed  the  family 
connections  of  the  Daultanas  in  The  People’s  Party...’,  op.  cit. 

22  Needless  to  say,  the  ‘alliance’  between  Fazl-ul-Haq’s  Krishak  Praja  Party  and 
the  Muslim  League  led  by  Khwaja  Nazimuddin  and  others  did  not  last  long; 
it  fell  apart  permanently  in  September,  1936.  See  Momen,  op. cit.,  p.  50. 
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Muslim  League  Parliamentary  Board  and  the  Unionist  Party]  I read 
in  the  papers  that  you  have  brought  about  a compromise  between  the 
Bengal  Praja  Party  and  the  Parliamentary  Board.  I should  like  to  know 
the  terms  and  conditions.  Since  the  Praja  party  is  non-communal  like  the 
Unionists,  your  compromise  may  be  helpful  to  you  [us?]...’  Nothing  is 
known  about  the  reply,  if  there  was  any.  23 

Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  did  not  live  to  lead  the  Punjab  Unionist  Party  to 
the  polls  in  the  first  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  provinces 
under  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935.  He  had  been  suffering  from 
ill  health  for  a long  time  and  succumbed  to  it  on  August  9,  1936.  There- 
after, the  mantle  of  leadership  fell  on  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan.24  The 
elections  which  were  held  in  the  beginning  of  1937  enabled  the  Unionist 
Party,  as  Sir  Fazli  had  planned,  to  capture  about  90%  of  the  Muslim 
seats  plus  a very  substantial  number  of  Hindu  rural  seats,  including  those 
reserved  for  scheduled  castes.  A party  of  some  110  members— a very  com- 
fortable majority  in  a total  House  of  175— thus  emerged  to  put  Muslims 
smooth  and  surely  in  political  power.25  This  party  proceeded  to  imple- 
ment a vigorous  economics  program  which  was  to  liquidate  the  huge  bur- 
den of  the  Muslim  peasantry’s  indebtedness  to  the  Hindu  money-lender. 

The  point  does  not  need  much  emphasis  that  the  opportunities  which 
the  Muslims  in  the  Punjab  captured  so  smoothly  and  securely  through  the 
Unionist  plan  would  have  been  gravely  jeopardised,  if  not  wholly  lost, 


23.  In  his  introduction  to  Jinnah  notes  that  the  replies  are  unavailable  as  he  did 
not  retain  copies  and  he  could  not  locate  the  responses  in  the  Iqbal  files. 
However,  in  reading  the  letter  it  appears  that  Jinnah  may  not  . have  replied 
at  all  to  his  staunch  supporter  in  the  Punjab- 

24.  Sardar  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  (1892-1942.)  was  a Khattar  from  the  village  of  Wah  in 
Attock  (now  Campbellpur)  District.  I have  discussed  many  connections  of  the 
family  in  the  ‘People’s  Party...’,  op.cit.,  and  the  late  Herbert  Feldman  was  engaged 
in  a study  of  the  family,  to  which  he  was  related,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  March, 
1976.  Sikandar  was  elected  to  the  Punjab  Council  in  1921,  but  soon  unseated 
succeeded  through  an  election  petition.  He  was  elected  again  in  1923  and  1926 
and  in  1930  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Viceroy.  He  twice  acted  as  Governor  of  the  Punjab  and  in  1935  became  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India.  He  returned  to  the  Punjab  to  lead  the 
Unionist  Party  on  Sir  Fazli’s  death  and  on  April  1,1937,  became  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Punjab,  a post  he  held  until  his  death  on  December  26,  1942. 
See  also  fn.34  for  his  son,  Sardar  Shaukat  Hayat  Khan. 

25.  There  were  95  Unionists  elected  including  13  Hindus.  Khizr’s  figure  of  110 
includes  the  Sikhs  who  were  elected  on  the  ticket  of  the  Khalsa  National  Party 
and  gave  their  support  to  the  Unionists. 
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if  Muslims  had  followed  Mr.  Jinnah’s  plan  which  was  : ‘First  break  up 
the  Unionist  Party  and  stand  alone  and  aloof  as  a communal  group 
(necessarily  in  a minority)  and  then  start  a vague  search  for  partners  to 
form  a coalition,  and  accept  the  grave  risk,  in  this  process,  of  losing  the 
initiative  to  others,  who  would  also  be  trying  to  make  coalitions  to  keep 
the  Muslims  out  !’?6 

This  was,  however,  not  the  only  weakness  in  Mr.  Jinnah’s  election- 
eering strategy.  It  suffered  from  two  other  fundamental  weaknesses, 
which  soon  landed  the  Muslims  in  a quandary.  The  All-India  Muslim 
League  had  been  hitherto  a deliberative  body  and  as  such  had  perfor- 
med a most  useful  and  essential  function  as  a common  platform  for  the 
formulation  and  voicing  of  the  views  of  the  all-India  Muslim  community. 
Now,  with  practically  no  field  organisation  and  no  preparation,  Mr. 
Jinnah  had  tried  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  electioneering  on  a stupe- 
dous  scale.  This  amounted  to  courting  failure.  Failure  in  electioneering, 
however,  would  not  matter  very  much.  The  trouble  here  was  that  it 
shattered  the  only  political  platform  from  which  an  authoritative  voice 
could  be  raised  on  behalf  of  Muslims  as  an  All-India  body.  What  would 
be  the  claim  of  an  organisation  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Muslim  India  if 
it  was  almost  totally  rejected  at  the  polls  in  the  Muslim  majority  pro- 
vinces ? It  was  practically  nowhere  in  the  picture  in  the  Punjab,  Sind 
or  the  N.W.F.P.  and  had  captured  barely  one-third  of  the  Muslim  seats 
in  Bengal,  losing  two-thirds  to  the  Krishak  Praja  Party  and  others. 

The  second  weakness  of  Mr.  Jinnah’s  strategy  was  a very  confused 
idea  about  the  likely  relations  between  the  Muslims  and  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  The  Muslim  League  campaign  was  based  mainly  on 
Mr.  Jinnah’s  pet  and  life-long  theory  that  Muslims,  organised  under  the 
Muslim  League,  would  somehow  make  common  cause  with  the  Congress 
to  fight  the  British  authority  on  an  all-India  front  and,  as  part  of  the  ^ 
program,  form  coalition  ministries  in  the  provinces.  This  was  wholly  un- 
realistic, because  conditions  differed  from  province  to  province  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a positive  program,  a Muslim  League-Congress 
coalition  would  be  the  most  unnatural  and  unworkable  alliance.  In  any 
case,  the  main  objective  of  the  electioneering  campaign  would  miscarry, 
if  the  Congress  did  not  fall  in  with  the  idea  of  an  all-India  alliance  on 

26.  This  paragraph  is  as  much  a justification  of  Khizr’s  own  election  strategy  in  1946 
as  it  is  of  the  Unionist  action  in  1937.  In  1946,  of  course,  Khizr  stood  almost 
alone  as  the  Muslims  of  the  Punjab  largely  followed  the  Muslim  League  and 
communal  politics. 
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mutually  acceptable  terms. 

This  aspect  of  the  Muslim  League  strategy  was  put  to  the  test  in  U.P. 
and  failed,  because  the  initiative  lay  wholly  with  the  other  party,  the 
Congress.  In  U.P.  the  electioneering  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Muslim 
League  was  organised  by  erstwhile  members  of  a so-called  Muslim  Unity 
Board,  who  had  close  associations  with  the  Congress.27  Indeed  some  men 
like  Ch.  Khaliquzzaman  and  Maulanas  Kifayat  Ullah  and  Ahmad  Said 
were  all  but  Congressmen  in  name.  This  had  led  to  a tacit  electoral  pact 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  Both  bodies  avoided  mutual 
conflict,  directing  their  fight  against  the  local  National  Agriculturist  Party. 
Both  parties  swept  the  polls  in  their  respective  constituencies.  When  it 
came  to  ministry-making,  however,  the  Congress  flatly  refused  to  share 
power  with  the  Muslim  League  and  the  latter  was  left  high  and  dry  on 
the  opposition  benches.  This  happened  in  the  only  province  where  the 
Muslim  League  had  established  its  claim  to  represent  the  mass  of  the 
Muslims  by  capturing  29  (about  80%)  of  the  36  Muslim  seats. 

This  was  the  position  in  which  the  Indian  Muslims  found  theinselves 
in  the  summer  of  1937  : 

1.  They  had  been  able  to  form  a strong  and  stable  ministry  in  the 
Punjab,  through  a party  which  had  not  only  the  strength  of 
numbers  and  internal  solidarity,  but  also  the  strength  of  a 
positive  and  vigorous  program. 

2.  They  had  been  able  to  form  Muslim-dominated  ministries  in  the 
other  Muslim  majority  provinces  of  Bengal,  Sind  and  N.W.F.P. 
These  ministries  had,  however,  the  basic  weakness  of  being 
based  on  temporary  and  shifting  combinations  of  groups  with 
no  tradition  of  cohesion  and  no  cementing  force  of  a program. 

3.  In  the  Muslim  minority  provinces,  the  Congress  had  made 
short  shrift  of  the  ‘safeguards’  which  the  ‘Communal  Award’ 
had  been  designed  and  expected  to  provide  for  the  Muslim 
minorities. 

4.  The  Congress  had  also  started  a two-fold  program  of  (a)  liquida- 
ting the  Muslims  as  a separate  and  distinct  political  force  in 
India,  and  (b)  wresting  further  political  power  from  the  British 
at  the  Centre. 

5.  The  balance  of  power  between  the  Muslim-majority  and  the 
non-Muslim  majority  provinces  was  all  right  as  far  as  it  went. 

27.  See  Chaudhury  Khaliquzzaman,  Pathway  to  Pakistan , Karachi,  Longmans.  1961, 
especially  Chapter  XVI. 
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The  Muslims  in  their  majority  provinces  had  to  think  for  them- 
selves what  local  plan  would  best  suit  each  province  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  that  Muslims  held  their  rightful  place  in 
the  parliamentary  game.  What,  however,  about  the  Centre  ? 
After  the  ruthless  demonstration  in  the  Hindu  majority  provin- 
ces of  how  a majority  could  work,  there  was  a distinct  need  for 
Muslims  as  an  all-India  body  to  think  afresh  about  the  central 
part  of  the  constitution  and  speak  with  an  effective  voice. 

6.  The  All-India  Muslim  League  had  been  the  traditional  spokes- 
man of  Muslims  as  an  all-India  body  on  constitutional  and 
political  questions.  This  body,  had,  however,  gravely  damaged, 
through  its  hasty  and  ill-considered  strategy,  its  claim  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  Muslim  India. 

7.  Unless  something  were  done  to  restore  and  boost  its  position 
and  prestige,  not  only  would  Muslims  as  an  all-India  body  be 
without  a proper  mouthpiece;  they  would  probably  soon  be 
without  any  mouthpiece  whatsoever. 

I cannot  say  what  people  in  other  provinces  were  thinking  at  the 
time;  but  I can  say  positively  that  these  aspects  of  the  situation  were 
causing  a great  deal  of  concern  among  the  leading  Muslim  Unionists  in 
the  Punjab.  They  had  disagreed,  for  very  good  reasons,  with  the  Muslim 
League  electioneering  plan  in  their  province  and  fought  against  the  plan. 
They  preferred  to  work  through  a non-communal  party  in  the  sphere  of 
provincial  autonomy.  They  had,  however,  never  ceased  to  feel  that  they 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  all-India  Muslim  community,  and,  as  such, 
must  strive  to  safeguard  its  future  in  any  all-India  constitution. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  aspect  of  the  situation,  explained 
above,  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan  decided  to  strengthen,  if  he  could,  the 
hands  of  the  Muslim  League  and  Mr.  Jinnah  to  checkmate  the  onslaught 
of  the  Congress  on  the  citadel  of  power  in  the  Centre.  This  is  how  nego- 
tiations started  through  mutual  friends  which  eventually  led  to  the 
famous  Jinnah-Sikandar  Pact.28  This  proved  a turning  point  in  the  history 
of  India. 

IX.  — Sikandar- Jinnah  Pact 

During  the  summer  of  1937  while  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan  was 
feeling  keenly  the  need  of  rehabilitating  the  All-India  Muslim  League  as 


28.  Sir  Khizr  will  spend  much  of  the  next  section  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  agreement. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  here  that  Jinnah  himself  used  the  term  ‘Sikandar- 
Jinnah  Pact’  in  1942  in  his  introduction  to  Letters  of  Iqbal...,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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an  effective  mouthpiece  of  the  all-India  Muslim  community,  Mr.  Jinnah 
was  also  in  a chastened  mood  and  responded  willingly  to  Sir  Sikandar’s 
overtures  for  a suitable  compromise.  The  basis  of  the  proposed  compro- 
mise was  (1)  that  the  Muslim  League  should  be  enabled  to  re-establish  its 
effectiveness  as  an  instrument  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  all- India 
Muslim  minority  in  the  tussle  that  had  started  between  the  Congress  and 
the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  on  an  all-India  front;  and 
(2)  the  Muslims  in  the  Punjab  should  have  a free  hand  to  work  provincial 
autonomy  through  the  Unionist  Party.  This  was  essentially  the  arrange- 
ment that  had  been  suggested  by  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  during  his  talks  with 
Mr.  Jinnah  in  April,  1936.  Mr.  Jinnah  was  now  agreeable  to  some  such 
arrangements  which  he  had  not  accepted  when  proposed  by  Sir  Fazli. 

The  All-India  Muslim  League  decided  to  hold  its  annual  session  in 
Lucknow  during  the  middle  of  October  1937,  and  a tacit  agreement  was 
arrived  at  between  Sir  Sikandar  and  Mr.  Jinnah  through  the  mediation 
of  common  friends  that  the  two  leaders  should  meet  in  Lucknow  on  this 
occasion  and  give  a definite  and  practical  shape  to  the  proposed  com- 
promise. The  Government  of  India,  as  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  was  feeling  the  need  of  organising  the  Muslim  opposition 
to  the  Congress  mass  contact  program  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own 
position.  It  so  happened  that  at  this  time  the  Home  Member  of  the 
Government  of  India  was  Sir  Henry  Craik,  an  old  Punjab  civilian  and  a 
colleague  of  Sir  Sikandar  in  the  provincial  Executive  Council.  He  had 
been  in  contact  with  Sir  Sikandar  and  emphasized  to  him  the  need  of 
strengthening  the  all-India  front  without  which  the  Government  of  India, 
he  thought,  might  find  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  Congress  demands.  In 
the  absence  of  an  all-India  Muslim  front,  the  provincial  parties  such  as 
the  Unionist  Party  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Krishak  Praja  Party  that  were 
opposed  to  the  Congress  got  a decisive  voice  in  the  administration  of 
the  Centre.  These  were  exactly  the  reasons  which  were  weighing  already 
with  Sir  Sikandar.  Fazl-ul-Haq  was  also  contacted  through  the  Bengal 
Governor  and  apprised  of  the  situation  and  subsequently  talks  took 
place  at  Delhi.  In  that  time  the  Government  of  India’s  position  and 
that  of  the  two  provincial  Prime  Ministers  and  the  Muslim  League  High 
Command  was  the  same  and  all  were  unanimous  on  the  necessity  of 
organising  an  all-India  opposition  to  the  Congress  move  to  organise  its 
mass  contact  in  which  the  British  Government  saw  danger  to  its  power 
and  the  Muslim  minority  saw  danger  to  its  solidarity  and  its  position  in 
the  country’s  politics. 

Before  proceeding  to  Lucknow,  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  had  consulfa- 
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tions  with  his  personal  friends,  Sir  Henry  Craik,  who  gave  his  full 
support  to  the  move  which  would  mean,  from  the  Government’s  point 
of  view,  the  strengthening  of  Mr.  Jinnah’s  hands  in  the  political  fight 
against  the  Congress.  The  discussion  between  Mr.  Jinnah  and  Sir 
Sikandar  Hayat  in  Lucknow  on  the  eve  of  the  session  of  the  Muslim 
League  proved  fruitful. 

It  is  known  that  difficulties  arose  over  the  draft  which  was  intended 
to  embody  the  points  of  mutual  agreement  between  them.  These  difficul- 
ties were  eventually  overcome  and  the  late  Raja  Ghazanfar  Ali  Khan  who 
had  been  playing  a prominent  as  a mediator,  took  two  copies  of  the 
final  draft  to  Mf.  Jinnah’s  room  late  on  the  night  of  October  14.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Raja  Sahib’s  personal  reminiscences,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  Mr.  Jinnah  approved  the  draft,  put  his  signature 
on  one  of  the  two  copies  and  returned  it  to  Raja  Ghazanfar  Ali,  keeping 
the  other  copy  which  had  been  signed  by  Sir  Sikandar  with  himself.** 
The  text  of  the  draft  was  approved  on  the  following  day  by  the  Council 
of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  amidst  ‘thunderous  cheers’  asChaudhury 
Khaliqfizzaman  has  put  it  in  his  book  Pathway  to  Pakistan.  About  the 
political  value  of  this  agreement,  Ch.  Khaliquzzaman,  who  was  at  the 
time  leader  of  the  Muslim  League  party  in  the  U.P.  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  Lucknow  session  of  the  League,  goes 
on  to  say  : ‘What  would  have  happened  if  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  pre- 
miers had  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Muslim  League  organisation  in 
U P , I need  not  dilate  on.  Briefly  it  would  have  remained  merely  the 
Muslim  League  of  the  Muslim  minority  provinces  and  in  time  to  come 
would  have  had  to  surrender  to  the  Congress  Sir  Sikandar  and  Fazl-ul- 
Haq  saved  Muslim  India  by  throwing  their  full  weight  at  this  crucial 
hour  behind  the  Muslim  cause.  It  was  an  historic  event  for  Muslim  India 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  Muslims  on  the  success  of  the  League  was  quite 
in  accord  with  the  tremendous  gain  for  them.’59 

It  is  important  to  note  the  text  of  the  agreement,  which  was  made 
public  after  its  approval  by  the  Council  of  the  Muslim  League,  because 
a dispute  arose  some  seven  years  later  about  its  interpretation  — this  dis- 
pute having  in  turn  affected  the  course  of  history  quite  as  much  as  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  had  done.  The  text  was  as  follows  : 

**  Article  Martial  Law-se  Martial  Law-tak  in  Daily  Mashriq,  Lahore,  dated... 
[Date  not  given  ; however,  Nur  Ahmad’s  book  is  based  on  and  expanded  from  his 
articles  in  Daily  Mashriq.  This  material  appears  in  Chapter  XXX  of  the  Book.] 

29.  Khaliquzzaman,  op.  cit.,  p.  171. 
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Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan  had  consultations  with  Mr.  Jinnah  today, 
after  which  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  All-India 
Muslim  League  by  special  invitation.  At  the  meeting  the  following  state- 
ment was  made  : 

(a)  That  on  his  return  to  the  Punjab,  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan  will 
convene  a special  meeting  of  his  party  and  advise  all  Muslim  members 
of  the  party  who  are  not  members  of  the  Muslim  League  already  to 
sign  the  creed  and  join  it.  As  such  they  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Central  Parliamentary  Board  of  the  All-Muslim  League. 
This  will  not  affect  the  continuance  of  the  present  coalition  of  the 
Unionist  party. 

. (b)  That  in  future  elections  and  bye-elections  for  the  Legislature 
after  the  adoption  of  this  arrangement,  the  groups  constituting  the 
present  Unionist  Party  will  jointly  support  candidates  put  up  by  their 
respective  groups. 

(c)  That  the  Muslim  members  of  the  Legislature  who  are  elected 
on,  or  accept,  the  League  ticket,  will  constitute  the  Muslim  League 
party  within  the  Legislature.  It  shall  be  open  to  the  Muslim  League 
Party  so  formed  to  maintain  or  enter  into  a coalition  or  alliance  with  any 
other  party  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  policy  and 
program  of  the  League.  Such  alliances  may  be  evolved  before  or  after 
the  elections  The  existing  combination  shall  maintain  its  present  name, 
the  ‘Unionist  Party.’ 

Now,  was  this  ‘arrangement’,  as  it  was  described  in  the  body  of  the 
above  text,  a bilateral  agreement  or  pact  between  two  parties,  binding 
on  both,  or  only  a unilateral  statement  by  Sir  Sikandar,  binding  only  on 
him,  and  not  binding  in  any  way  on  Mr.  Jinnah  ? Mr.  Jinnah  took  his 
stand  on  the  latter  position  in  April,  1944.  What  happened  in  April,  1944, 
will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  a subsequent  chapter.30  A few  points, 
however,  about  the  ‘Pact’  may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here  : 

1.  Paragraph  (d)  in  the  above  text  was  an  understanding  which 
was  fulfilled  wholly  and  quite  obviously  by  Mr.  Jinnah  as 
President  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  or,  at  any  rate,  by 
the  Council  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  which  had  appro- 
ved its  President’s  commitment  to  this  ‘arrangement.’  ‘In  view 
of  the  aforesaid  arrangement.’  the  text  said,  ‘the  Provincial 
League  Parliamentary  Board  shall  be  reconstituted.’  Who  was 

30.  So  far  as  is  known  the  ‘subsequent  chapter’  was  not  written.  However,  see  Sir 
Khizr’s  statement  which  follows  this  chapter. 
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to  fulfill  this  undertaking  ? The  Pact  was,  there^re,  very  clearly 
an  arrangement,  under  which  both  signatories  accepted  their 
respective  obligations. 

2.  This  ‘arrangement’  continued  to  be  described  in  all  public 
discussions  as  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  ‘Pact’  or  ‘Agreement’ 
for  full  seven  years  without  the  term  ‘Pact’  or  ‘Agreement’ 
being  repudiated  by  Mr.  Jinnah.  For  instance.  Dr  Sir 
Muhammad  Iqbal,  President  of  the  Punjab  Provincial  Muslim 
League  and  its  Parliamentary  Board,  said  in  his  letter  dated 
November  1,  1937,  to  Mr.  Jinnah  : ‘Statements  have  been 
issued  to  the  press  by  both  sides  [Sir  Sikandar’s  party  on  the 
one  hand  and  those  who  were  in  control  of  the  Provincial 
Parliamentary  Board  at  the  time]  each  putting  its  own  interpret- 
ation on  the  terms  of  the  Jinnah-Sikandar  agreement...  For 
the  present  I request  you  to  kindly  send  me  as  early  as  possible 
a copy  of  the  agreement  which  was  signed  by  Sir  Sikandar  and 
which  I am  told  is  in  your  possession... Sir  Sikandar  tells  me 
that  you  agreed  to  this  [giving  him  a majority  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Board]  and,  therefore,  he  claims  that  the  Unionist  Party 
must  have  their  majority  in  the  Board.  This,  as  far  as  I know, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Jinnah-Sikandar  agreement.'  Again  in 
his  letter  dated  November  10,  1937,  to  Mr.  Jinnah,  Allama 
Iqbal  said  : ‘In  your  Pact  with  him  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
Parliamentary  Board  shall  be  reconstituted.’...*** 

The  most  interesting  comment  on  the  issue  whether  the  ‘arrange- 
ments’ ratified  by  the  Muslim  League  at  Lucknow  was  a bilateral  pact  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  or  only  a unilateral  statement  by  Sir  Sikan- 
dar, is  provided  by  an  exchange  of  telegrams  between  Sir  Sikandar  and 
Mr.  Jinnah  which  took  place  some  two  years  after  the  signing  of  the  pact, 
i.e.,  in  August  1939.  An  intriguing  situation  had  developed  in  the  Punjab 
by  that  time,  which  needs  to  be  explained  in  some  detail.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Lucknow  session  of  the  Muslim  League  (which  witnessed  the 
Sikandar-Jinnah  agreement)  also  amended  the  constitution  of  the  Muslim 
League.  The  amended  constitution  provided  that  provincial  Muslim 
League  Councils  shall  also  function  in  the  future  as  Parliamentary 
Boards.  Previously  the  provincial  Parliamentary  Boards  and  the  provin- 
cial League  Councils  had  been  two  saparate  bodies.  In  paragraph  (d)  of 
the  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact  it  was  provided  that  ‘in  view  of  the  aforesaid 


***  Italics  supplied.  Bracketed  material  in  Sir  Khizr’s  manuscript. 
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arrangement  the  Provincial  Parliamentary  Board  shall  be  reconstituted. 
Under  the  amended  Constitution,  the  intention  of  this  provision  could 
be  carried  out  only  through  the  reconstitution  of  the  Punjab  Provincial 
Muslim  League  Council  in  the  Punjab,  headed  by  Allama  Iqbal  and 
hitherto  recognised  by  Mr.  Jinnah.  How  was  it  to  be  reconstituted  so  as 
to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  clause  (d)  of  the  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Jinnah  laid  down  the  following  procedure  for  the  purpose  : 

1 . He  formed  an  ad  hoc  organising  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganising  the  Muslim  League  in  the  Punjab.  The  personnel 
of  the  organising  committee  was  named  in  accordance  with  Sir 
Sikandar  Hayat’s  wishes  with  Sir  Sikandar  himself  as  its  presi- 
dent and  his  nominees  in  a majority  among  the  members. 

2.  This  organising  committee  was  authorised  to  form  district  and 
city  Muslim  Leagues,  whose  nominees  would  in  due  course 
form  the  new  Punjab  Provincial  League. 

So  far  so  good;  but  who  would  act  as  the  Provincial  Council  while 
this  process  of  creating  a new  organisation  from  the  bottom  was  being 
carried  out  ? This  important  point  was  left  unclarified  in  the  Sikandar- 
Jinnah  Pact.  The  result  was  that  the  existing  Provincial  Council  not  only 
stayed  in  the  field,  but  also  began  to  exercise  its  own  constitutional  right 
of  organising  and  affiliating  district  and  city  Muslim  Leagues  independ- 
ently of  the  work  of  the  organising  committee  created  by  Mr.  Jinnah. 
Thus  there  were  two  rival  bodies  trying  to  create  two  parallel  sets  of 
district  and  city  Muslim  Leagues.  Allama  Iqbal  wrote  to  Mr.  Jinnah  ask- 
ing him  to  clarify  the  position.  In  his  letter  dated  November  I,  1937, 
Allama  Iqbal  wrote  : ‘I  further  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  agreed  o 
the  provincial  Parliamentary  Board  being  controlled  by  the  Unionist 
Party.  Sir  Sikander  tells  me  that  you  agreed  to  this  and,  therefore,  he 
claims  that  the  Unionist  Party  must  have  their  majority  in  the  Board. 
This,  as  far  as  I know,  does  not  appear  in  the  Jinnah-Sikandar  agreement. 
Please  reply  to  this  letter  as  early  as  possible  Our  men  are  touring  in  the 
country  and  forming  Leagues  in  various  places.  Last  night  we  had  a very 
successful  meeting  in  Lahore.  Others  will  follow.’ 

This  shows  conclusively  that  Mr  Jinnah  was  made  fully  aware  of 
the  confusion  that  had  arisen.  There  was  the  authorised  organising 
committee;  there  was  the  ‘gentlemen’s  agreement’  (no  doubt  made  clear 
during  the  Lucknow  talks  between  Mr,  Jinnah  and  Sir  Sikandar)  that 
Sir  Sikandar  would  take  charge  of  the  provincial  League  organisation 
under  the  Lucknow  ‘arrangement’;  and  here  were  two  rival  bodies 
setting  up  parallel  Leagues.  Mr  Jinnah  maintained  disrceet — and  perhaps 
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amused — silence.  Allama  Iqbal  wrote  in  his  next  letter  dated  November 
10,  1937,  to  Mr.  Jinnah  : ‘I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  to  enquire 
whether  you  did  agree  to  the  Unionist  majority  in  the  Board.  So  far  I 
have  not  heard  from  you.  I personally  see  no  harm  in  giving  him  the 
majority  he  wants,  but  he  goes  beyond  the  Pact  when  he  wants  a comp- 
lete change  in  the  office-holders  of  the  League,  especially  the  Secretary 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  League...’  Still  there  was  no  reply  and 
the  dualism  was  allowed  to  continue. 

Allama  Iqbal  was  at  the  time  almost  a bed-ridden  patient.  He  passed 
away  in  April  1938.  A few  days  before  his  death  the  All-India  Muslim 
League  was  holding  a special  session  in  Calcutta,  which  was  attended  by 
Sir  Sikandar  H^yat  Khan  as  well  as  by  Malik  Barkat  Ali31,  who  had  been 
the  moving  spirit  behind  Allama  Iqbal’s  Provincial  League  Council.  It 
was  here  that  Sir  Sikandar  took  up  with  Mr.  Jinnah  the  question  of  this 
dualism  in  the  Punjab.  Malik  Barkat  Ali  was  also  invited  to  join 
these  talks.  The  intention  of  clause  (4)  of  the  Lucknow  agreement  was 
at  last  made  clear  at  this  juncture.  There  was  to  be  only  one  organising 
committee  and  not  two  rival  bodies.  Primary  and  district  Leagues  set  up 
by  Sir  Sikandar’s  organising  committee  were  alone  to  be  recognized  and 
Malik  Barkat  Ali  and  his  friends  were  not  to  interfere  in  the  process. 

This  solved  the  problem  of  dualism  as  far  as  the  work  of  reorganising 
the  Provincial  Muslim  League  was  concerned.  The  process  of  recruiting 
primary  members,  creating  primary  Leagues,  arranging  the  election  of 
district  and  city  Leagues,  disposing  of  constitutional  objections  and  contro- 
versies, which  arose  naturally  or  were  created  deliberately  by  those  who 
continued  to  indulge  in  fractuous  intrigue,  and  then  raising  on  this 
pyramid  the  upper  tier  of  the  Provincial  Muslim  League  Council  and 
arranging  the  election  of  its  office  bearers,  would  in  any  case,  take  time. 
While  this  time  consuming  process  was  in  progress,  the  existing  provin- 
cial Council  was  allowed  to  remain  in  existence — practically  moribund, 
but  legally  and  constitutionally  valid  body,  which  would  have  the  autho- 
rity to  issue  the  League  ticket  to  a candidate  if  a bye-election  for  a seat 
the  provincial  Assembly  were  held  during  this  transitory  period.  Actually 


31.  Malik  Barkat  Ali  (1885-1946)  was  active  in  the  Muslim  League  from  its  organiza'ion 
in  the  Punjab  in  1907.  An  ‘urban  Muslim’  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  rural  bias 
of  the  Unionist  Party  and  worked  in  the  Muslim  League  headed  by  Iqbal. 
He  was  elected  as  a Muslim  Leaguer  in  1937  and  1946.  See  M.  Rafique  Afzal, 
ed.,  M alik  Barkat  Ali,  His  Life  and  Writings,  Lahore,  Research  Society  of 
Pakistan,  1969. 
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two  bye-elections  became  due  in  two  Muslim  constituencies  during  this 
period— one  in  Amritsar  city  and  the  other  in  Multan  District.  Sir 
Sikandar  claimed  for  the  organising  committee  the  authority  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  and  actually  nominated  two  candidates  for  the  two 
bye-elections.  The  existing  provincial  League  Council  refused  to  coope- 
rate with  Sir  Sikandar  The  Council  did  not  nominate  any  rival  candidate. 
It  only  anounced  that  candidates  nominated  by  the  organising  committee 
could  not  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  Muslim  League  candidates  be- 
cause Malik  Barkat  Ali,  the  spokesman  of  the  existing  Council,  argued, 
the  organising  committee’s  power  and  functions  were  confined  to  the 
specific  task  of  organising  the  League  in  the  province  and  did  not  include 
the  authority  of  putting  up  candidates  on  behalf  of  the  League  for  elec-, 
tion  to  the  provincial  legislature.  The  issue  was  referred  by  Sir  Sikandar 
to  Mr.  Jinnah  in  the  form  of  a request  for  his  personal  support  to  the 
candidates  nominated  by  the  organising  committee.  Before  addressing  this 
request  to  Mr.  Jinnah,  Sir  Sikandar  had  stated  in  a press  statement  in 
Lahore  the  candidates  be  regarded  as  nominees  of  the  Muslim  League  as 
well  as  the  Unionist  Party  as  a whole.  Sir  Sikandar  was  obviously  rely- 
ing on  the  following  clause  of  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact:  ‘That  in  future 
elections  and  bye-elections  for  the  Legislature  after  the  adoption  of  this 
arrangement,  the  groups  constituting  the  present  Unionist  Party  will 
jointly  support  candidates  put  by  their  respective  groups.’ 

The  text  of  Sir  Sikandar’s  first  telegram  is  not  available  in  the  record 
of  the  Unionist  party  which  subsequently  came  in  to  my  charge.  The  ori- 
ginals of  the  telegrams  received  from  Mr.  Jinnah  are,  however,  included 
in  this  record.  I give  below  the  text  of  his  telegrams  as  well  as  the  office 
copies  of  such  as  are  available  of  the  telegrams  sent  by  Sir  Sikandar  : 

Bombay,  Aug.  18.  Your  telegram  League  Organising  Committee  has 
no  authority  adopt  Muslim  candidate  as  League-curri-Unionist. 
Please  clarify  otherwise  my  position  difficult.  Cannot  support. 

The  office  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  by  Sir  Sikandar  in  reply  to  this 
is  not  on  record.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  referred  to  the  relevant 
provision  of  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact  in  justification  of  his  press  state- 
ment. In  reply  Mr.  Jinnah  made  a fine  legal  analysis  of  the  relevant 
provision.  His  telegram  dated  Bombay,  August  17,  1939,  said  : 

Your  telegram.  Sikandar-Jinnah  agreement  does  not  authorise  joint 
ticket.  Muslim  League  sole  only  body  power  adopt  Muslim  candi- 
date. Other  groups  constituting  Unionist  Party  expected  support 
candidate  of  League. 
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From  Sir  Sikandar  to  Mr.  M.A.  Jinnah  : 

Simla,  Aug.  18,  1939.  The  position  in  practice  is  exactly  as  described 
by  you.  It  would  have  saved  us  both  a great  deal  of  unnecessary 
worry  if  you  could  see  your  way  to  ignore  communications  sent  be- 
hind my  back  by  political  adventurers. 

From  Mr.  M.  A.  Jinnah  to  Sir  Sikandar  : 

Aug.  18,  1939.  Believe  me  no  communication  received  by  me  from 
anyone.  Mv  inquiry  from  you  entirely  due  press  report.  Matter  in 
question  involes  vital  pi inciple.  Appeal  you  issue  press  note  clari- 
fy position  as  you  agree  with  me.  Regret  you  should  suggest  am 
guided  by  communications  behind  your  back  political  adventurers. 
From  Sir  Sikandar  to  Mr,  M.A.  Jinnah  : 

Simla,  Aug,  19,  1939.  Reference  your  telegram  of  the  18th.  I enclose 
a copy  of  the  statement  which  I have  issued  to  the  press.  My  refe- 
rence to  communications  from  political  adventurers  based  on  state- 
ments reported  to  have  been  made  by  Malik  Zaman  Mehdi  Khan, 
Ghulam  Rasul  Khan  and  Ashiq  Husain  Batalvi.  I should  be  obliged 
if  you  would  kindly  send  your  statement  to  me  at  once.32 
Enclosure  to  Sir  Sikandar’s  letter  dated  August  19,  1939  : 

Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan,  Premier  of  the  Punjab,  has  issued  the 
following  statement  : 

Nominations  in  the  Multan  Division  Muslim  Urban  Constituency 
and  the  Amritsar  Urban  Muslim  Constituency  indicate  that  there  are 
going  to  be  three  cornered  fights  in  both  constituencies.  The  Muslim 
League  has  adopted  Khan  Sahib  Sheikh  Muhammad  Amin,  Bar-at- 
Law,  and  Sheikh  Sadiq  Hasan,  Bar-at-Law,  as  Muslim  League 
candidates  for  the  Multan  and  Amritsar  constituencies  respectively. 
The  Unionist  Party  will  support  the  Muslim  League  candidates.  I 
appeal  to  the  Muslims  and  Unionists  in  the  Punjab  to  do  their  very 
best  to  secure  success  for  the  Muslim  League  candidates. 

The  correspondence  ended,  thereupon,  with  a telegram  from  Mr. 
Jinnah  to  Sir  Sikandar  expressing  his  support  to  the  organising  commi- 
ttee’s candidates.  This  telegram  was  passed  on  in  original  to  the  candi- 
date conncerned  in  Amritsar  and  also  publisheh  in  the  press.33 

The  significant  feature  of  this  correspondence  is  Mr.  Jinnah’s  insis- 
tence of  holding  Sir  Sikandar  to  the  provisions  of  what  he  himself  des- 


32.  The  three  mentioned  were  office-bearers  in  the  Barkat  Ali-led  Muslim  League. 
Ashiq  Husain  Batalvi  has  written  a number  of  articles  in  Urdu  on  the  period. 

33.  Both  candidates  won. 
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cribed  as  ‘Sikandar-Jinnah  agreement’,  of  course,  as  interpreted  by 
himself,  which  incidentally,  was  also  the  interpretation  of  Sir  Sikandar. 
Sir  Khizr’s  Statement  of  April,  1944 

The  Unionist  Party  was  founded  by  the  late  Mian  Sir  Fazl-i- 
Husain  in  December  1923.  The  object  was  to  have  an  Assembly  party 
on  a non-communal  basis  with  a programme  which  would  rectify  the 
lopsided  development  of  the  Punjab  in  the  educational,  economic  and 
political  spheres  of  life.  Speaking  generally,  the  prominent  features  of 
this  lopsidedness  were  the  glaring  inequities  of  development  both  bet- 
ween the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  and  between  the  urban 
and  rural  areas.  With  this  broad  distinction  the  late  Mian  Sahib  sought 
to  give  an  agricultural  and  rural  bias  to  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive policy  of  Government.  But  he  perceived  further  that  the  under-dog 
was  not  confined  either  to  agricultural  classes  or  to  rural  areas.  There- 
fore, he  described  the  distinction  as  one  between  ‘haves’  and  ‘Have- 
nots.’  He  stated  the  objective  of  his  policy  as  being  the  special  care  of 
backward  classes,  irrespective  of  caste  or  creed,  and  of  backward  areas, 
irrespective  of  location.  It  so  happened  that  among  backward  classes 
the  Muslims  predominated  This  supplied  the  political  opponents  of 
Mian  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  with  a loop  hole  to  suggest  that  the  Unionist 
Party  was  a communal  party  and  was  designed  specifically  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Muslim  community.  But  there  were  many  classes 
among  Hindus  as  well  as  among  Sikhs  who  were  equally  backward  and 
to  whom  Mian  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain’s  policy  and  programme  made  a very 
strong  natural  appeal.  Thus  the  Unionist  Party  was  founded  on  sound 
principles  and  worked  for  the  benefit  of  Muslims  as  a whole  and  for  the 
backward  among  all  communities. 

2.  After  having  completed  his  term  in  the  Government  of  India, 
Mian  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  returned  to  the  Punjab  in  April  1935.  He  was 
pressed  by  his  life-long  friends  and  associates  including  Sir  Shahab-ud- 
Din34,  Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon,  the  late  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan,  the 
late  Nawab  of  Mamdot’36,  and  the  late  Mian  Ahmad  Yar  Khan  Daul- 


34.  Chaudhury  Sir  Shahabuddin  (d.  1946)  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Ahmad  Yar  Khan 
Daultana  (fn.  21)  and  uncle  ofMumtaz  (fn.  5).  He  was  elected  to  the  Central 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1921  and  to  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  in  1923,  1926 
and  1930.  He  was  president  of  the  Council,  1923-36,  a Minister  in  1936,  and 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  1 937-46 

35.  Nawab  Sir  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  of  Mamdot  (1883-1942)  was  the  father  of  Nawab 
Iftikhar  Husain  (fn.  4).  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1936  and  was  selected 
by  Sikandar  to  be  the  president  of  the  Punjab  Muslim  League  following  the 
reorganization  after  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact. 

[ 
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tana  to  re-enter  politics  and  reorganize  the  Unionist  Party  and  set  in 
train  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  coming  elections.  He  agreed, 
strictly  on  the  condition  that  individual  members  would  not  allow  their 
personal  jealousies  to  impair  their  loyalty  towards  the  party  and  their 
Province.  Though  pressed  in  some  quarters  to  start  a purely  communal 
organization,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  this  suggestion. 

3.  In  the  spring  of  1936  Mr.  Jinnah  spent  a considerable  time  at 
Lahore  trying  to  persuade  the  late  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  to  run  candidates  on 
the  Muslim  League  ticket  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  non-Mus- 
lim groups  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  general  elections  were  known. 
The  late  Mian  Sahib  declined  to  accept  the  suggestion  on  the  ground 
that  a natural  aliiance,  fitted  for  the  peculiar  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  Punjab,  was  already  in  existence  for  the  benefit  of  Muslims 
in  the  shape  of  the  Unionist  Party.  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  undertook  to  ren- 
der all  possible  help  to  the  Muslim  League  in  all-India  affairs,  but 
declined  to  have  purely  communal  parties  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  Mus- 
lims of  the  Punjab  decided  to  follow  the  lead  of  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  and 
stood  by  the  Unionist  Party.  Mr.  Jinnah  ran  some  candidates  on  the 
Muslim  League  ticket  but  only  two  succeeded  and  subsequently  one 
joined  the  Unionist  Party.38 

4.  Exactly  the  same  question  is  raised  again  today  some  seven  years 
later  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Jinnah’s  demand,  originated  on  the  initiative 
of  a few  interested  persons37,  and  like  Sir  Fazl-i-Husain  and  for  the  same 
reasons  I am  unable  to  accept  this  demand  which  is  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Muslims  of  this  Province,  who  should  refuse  to  be  divided 
among  themselves  or  to  accept  outside  interference  to  their  detriment. 

5.  The  first  general  elections  under  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
1935,  resulted  in  no  Muslim  League  ministry  being  formed,  which  sev- 


36.  The  two  Muslim  League  winners  were  Malik  Barkat  Ali  and  Raja  Ghazanfar  Ali 
Khan;  the  latter  switched  immediately  to  the  Unionist  Party  and  became  a parlia- 
mentary secretary. 

37.  The  principal  ‘interested  persons’  to  whom  Sir  Khizr  refers  were  Mumtaz  Daul- 
tana  (fn.  5),  Iftikhar  Husain  of  Mamdot  (fn.  4)  and  Sardar  Shaukat  Hayat  Khan, 
the  son  of  Sir  Sikandar.  Shaukat  (b.  1915)  was  in  the  army  when  he  was  named 
to  Khizr’s  Cabinet  in  1943.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  and  shortly  broke 
with  Khizr  and  was  dropped  from  the  Cabinet.  He  was  re-elected  in  1946  and 
joined  the  Mamdot  Cabinet  which  was  formed  after  independence,  but  he  quarreled 
also  with  Mamdot  and  resigned.  He  was  in  the  Azad  Pakistan  Party  in  the'fifties 
but  rejoined  the  Muslim  League.  Defeated  for  the  National  Assembly  in  1962,  he 
was  elected  in  1970  on  the  Council  Muslim  League  ticket. 
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erely  handicapped  the  Muslim  League  and  its  leader,  Mr.  Jinnah,  in  all 
discussions  and  negotiations  of  an  all-India  character.  In  October  1937, 
to  meet  the  criticism  questioning  Mr.  Jinnah’s  status  as  the  accredited 
Muslim  leader,  and  to  enable  him  to  represent  the  whole  Muslim 
community  and  settle  terms  with  other  parties  in  all-India  matters,  Sir 
Sikandar  Hayat  Khan  concluded  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact.  The  Pact 
was  announced  to  the  Council  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  and  ref- 
erences have  been  made  to  it  repeatedly  in  responsible  League  quarters 
since  1937  without  any  repudiation  from  Mr.  Jinnah  or  the  League  it- 
self. The  Pact  provided  that  on  his  return  to  the  Punjab  Sir  Sikandar 
Hayat  Khan  would  convene  a special  meeting  of  his  Party  and  advise 
all  Muslim  members  of  the  Party  who  were  not  members  of  the  Muslim 
League  already  to  sign  its  creed  and  join  it.  The  Ministry  continued  to 
function  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Sikandar- Jinnah  Pact. 

6.  In  March  1943,  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Sir  Sikandar 
Hayat,  Mr.  Jinnah,  at  the  session  of  the  All-India  Council  of  the  Mus- 
lim League,  while  recalling  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  .Pact,  said  that  consti- 
tutionally the  Muslim  League  Party  was  in  existence  though  it  did  not 
function  properly  as  it  ought  to.  I assured  the  Council  that  I would  put 
life  into  the  party  and  consolidate  it  and  bring  it  up  to  a standard 
worthy  of  the  great  organization  of  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Muslims 
of  the  Punjab  and  serve  the  true  interests  of  the  Muslims.  The  Qaid-j- 
Azam  in  return  assured  me  that  he  would  stand  by  the  Sikandar-Jinnah 
Pact,  and  the  name  and  the  programme  of  the  Unionist  Party,  and  also 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  provincial  affairs.  On  my  return  to  the  Punjab 
in  a full  Cabinet  meeting  I placed  the  facts  before  my  colleagues  and 
conveyed  to  them  the  assurances  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Jinnah.  There- 
after I forthwith  implemented  my  assurances  to  Mr.  Jinnah  by  consti- 
tuting the  Muslim  League  Assembly  Party,  and  at  its  first  meeting  the 
understanding  arrived  at  between  me  and  Mr.  Jinnah  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  party.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Muslim  League 
Party  when  the  Rules  and  Regulations  were  being  framed  the  Sikandar- 
Jinnah  Pact  was  unanimously  approved  as  binding  on  all  concerned. 
The  question  whether  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact  should  be  made  a part 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  was  put  to.  vote  in  the  Muslim  League 
Party  meeting  and  was  carried  by  a majority  of  52  to  7.  Mr.  Jinnah 
now  proposes  to  repudiate  the  Pact  and  wishes  that  I should  convey  to 
my  non-Muslim  colleagues,  a message  that  the  pledged  word  of  the 
Muslim  community,  pledged  through  the  League  Council,  approved  by 
the  Qaid-i-Azam  and  conveyed  through  me  should  no  longer  be  respec- 
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♦ed.  I as  a true  Muslim  and  a follower  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam  will  not 
be  guilty  of  a breach  of  faith  Mr.  Jinnah  now  wishes  to  interfere  in 
provincial  affairs  and  disturb  the  inner  working  of  the  Ministerial 
Party.  This  attitude  has  no  justification  and  savours  of  dictatorship  and 
totalitarian  methods.  I have  reiterated  on  several  occasions  that  I am 
prepared  • to  extend  my  whole-hearted  and  fullest  support  to  the  Qaid-i- 
Azam  a&d  the  League  in  all  questions  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Muslim  community  and  to  strengthen  and  to  enliven  the  organization 
of  the  Muslim  League  in  the  Punjab.  lit  is  not  possible  for  me  to  accept 
a demand  involving  interference  in  pro  vincial  affairs  and  the  inner  work- 
ing of  the  Ministerial  Party  formed  under  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  the  accepted  democratic  principle  that  the 
wishes  of  the  electorate  and  the  legislature  should  prevail. 

7.  During  the  course  of  my  resent  talks  with  Mr.  Jinnah  I have 
very  faithfully  endeavoured  to  preserve  and  promote  the  best  interests 
of  my  community  and  my  province.  With  the  concurrence  of  my  non- 
Muslim  colleagues  I have  tried  my  best  to  come  to  a settlement  fair  to 
all  concerned,  but  I regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Jinnah  has  refused  to  agree 
and  as  his  refusal  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Muslims  of  this 
province  I have  no  option  but  to  continue  to  serve  the  Punjab  Muslims 
as  before  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

8.  Under  the  Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  the  formation  of  the  Muslim  Assembly  Party  ‘will  not  affect  the 
continuance  of  the  present  coalition  of  the  Unionist  Party’  and  also 
that  ‘the  existing  combination  shall  maintain  its  present  name’ — the 
‘Unionist  Party.’  Mr.  Jinnah  now  desires  that  the  name  should  be 
changed  to  ‘Muslim  League  Coalition.’  This  is  a violation  of  the 
Sikandar-Jinnah  Pact  and  contrary  to  all  commitments  made  by  my 
non  Muslim  colleagues,  by  my  revered  predecessor  the  late  Sir  Sikandar 
Hayat  Khan  and  by  myself  for  a period  of  well  over  six  years.  The  only 
material  point  is  that  the  Muslim  League  rather  than  the  Unionist 
Party  should  be  regarded  as  the  primary  and  the  only  political  party  of 
the  Muslim  in  the  Punjab.  My  non-Muslim  colleagues  agreed  to  this, 
and  it  stands  to  the  credit  of  their  earnest  desire  for  cooperation  with 
the  Muslim  of  this  province  that  they  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Muslim  League  as  the  only  Muslim  party  in  the  Punjab  and  to  cooperate 
with  it  in  running  the  government  of  this  province  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  It  is  highly  regrettable  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  this 
achievement  and  that  instead  1 should  be  invited  to  be  guilty  of  a breach 
of  promise  to  the  other  communities  of  the  Punjab  by  forming  a 
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Muslim  League  Coalition  Ministry. 

9.  The  proposed  agreement  would  have  assured  the  wishes  of  the 
Muslim  League,  and  its  greatest  merit  would  have  been  to  maintain 
complete  unity  within  the  Muslim  community,  which  has  been  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  political  life  of  the  Punjab.  Ever  since  1923 
the  Muslims  have  been  united  under  one  banner  and  have  marched 
from  strength  to  strength.  It  is  entirely  due  to  agrarian  legislation  of 
the  Unionist  Party  spread  over  a period  of  21  years  that  the  backward 
Muslim  community  of  the  Punjab  can  now  compare  favourably  with 
any  in  India  or  even  elsewhere,  and  the  fact  that  Muslims  are  the  predo- 
minent  community  has  been  freely  recognised.  As  a recent  instance, 
when  at  the  end  of  1942  calamity  befell  the  province  in  the  death  of  the 
late  Premier,  it  was  not  the  most  senior  member  of  the  Cabinet,  despite 
his  long  experience,  who  filled  the  place  of  his  former  leader;  it  was  a 
Muslim  who  succeeded  to  a Muslim.38  It  is  this  unity  and  strength  of 
the  Punjab  Muslims  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  disrupt.  Within  the 
existing  combination,  on  the  golden  principle  of  helping  backward 
classes  and  backward  areas,  the  Muslims  have  secured  the  enactment  of 
countless  measures,  which  have  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
them,  while  this  would  not  be  possible  with  an  unstable  and  weak 
League  Coalition  which  of  necessity  must  place  great  reliance  on  non- 
representative non-Muslims  required  to  form  a ministry  with  the  nomi- 
nal Muslim  Majority  in  the  legislature. 

10.  The  fact  that  I have  found  it  impossible  to  accept  Mr.  Jinnah’s 
demand  does  not  mean  that  our  ultimate  objective,  namely  the  cultural 
protection  and  economic  betterment  of  the  Muslim  masses,  is  different. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  the  Muslim  League  Party  (as  governed  by 
the  Pact)  and  the  League  itself  on  any  question  of  principle,  but  dis- 
affected persons  within  the  League  are  trying  to  use  the  name  of  the 
Qaid-i-Azam  for  their  own  ends.  We  differ  in  our  methods  of  imple- 
menting the  League  programme.  The  All-India  Muslim  League  Resolu- 
tion of  1 940,  popularly  known  as  the  Pakistan  Resolution,  is  the  sheet 
anchor  of  Muslims  in  the  Punjab  as  elsewhere.  I have  on  countless 
occasions  declared  my  faith  in  it  and  I propose  to  stand  by  it.  The 
Muslims  of  the  Punjab  must  have  the  right  of  self-determination.  Mr. 

38.  The  reference  is  to  Chaudhury  Sir  Chhotu  Ram  (1881-1945)  the  leader  of  the 
Haryana  Jat  Hindu  group  in  the  Unionist  Party,  who  was  the  second  ranking 
minister  in  the  Sikandar  Cabinet.  He  was  a member  of  the  Assembly,  1936-45,  and 
1 was  also  a minister  during  that  period. 
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Jinnah  has  refused  categorically  to  agree  to  any  possible  solution  and 
has  insisted  on  a ‘League  Coalition  Ministry’  rejecting  my  offer,  made 
with  the  concurrence  of  my  non-Muslim  colleagues  to  name  the  exis- 
ting combination  asssa  ‘Unionist  Coalition  Ministry.’  I asked  for  alter- 
natives to  put  to  my  colleagues  but  in  vain. 

1 1.  I appeal,  therefore,  to  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  the  Muslims 
of  the  Punjab  to  continue  to  support  the  Muslim  League  Party  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  Ministerial  Party  constituted  under  the  past  as 
they  have  always  done  and  must  do  now  .with  redoubled  vigour  in 
order  that  the  war  effort  of  the  Punjab,  which  has  been  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Party  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  should  in  no  way  be 
relaxed.  This  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  traditions  which  have  made 
the  Punjab  famous  in  the  past.  The  Japanese  aggressor  is  on  the  soil  of 
India  and  if  at  this  stage  all  of  us  Punjabis  do  not  cooperate  to  continue 
our  glorious  contribution  to  the  war  effort  there  would  be  dark  davs 
ahead  not  only  for  this  province  but  for  the  whole  of  India.  The  dis- 
unity of  different  communities  can  only  spell  disaster,  the  embitterment 
of  non-Muslims  and  the  intensification  of  communal  hatred  leading,  as 
past  history  has  amply  shown,  to  bloodshed  and  disorder.  Men’s  minds 
will  be  turned  not  to  fighting  the  enemy,  but  to  fighting  their  neighbours. 
The  peace  of  mind  of  Punjab  soldiers  serving  in  the  Army  will  be 
destroyed.  Instead  of  growing  harmony  there  will  be  chaos.  And  how 
will  it  be  of  help  to  Muslims  elsewhere  in  India  if  Punjab  Muslims  now 
forsake  their  non-Muslim  friends  and  prejudice  the  peace  of  this  pro- 
vince ? Will  this  incline  the  leaders  of  others  communities  predomina- 
ting elsewhere  to  treat  their  Muslim  neighbours  with  forebearance  and 
respect  ? This  is  no  time  for  petty  squabbles  and  rivalries  but  for 
making  a sincere  and  united  effort  to  do  our  duty  to  our  country  at 
this  critical  stage  of  the  war  and  to  consolidate  the  Muslims  for  the 
constitutional  struggle  ahead  for  which  we  are  all  united. 

Editor’s  Postscript : 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  observations  of  Sir  Khizr  on  the  period 
following  the  rupture  with  Jinnah  are  not  available.  His  views  on  the 
election  of  1945  and  the  ministry  making  of  1946  would  be  valuable  as 
would  his  views  on  the  two-level  civil  disturbances  which  broke  out  in 
the  Punjab  : the  Muslim  League  agitation  against  the  Khizr  ministry  and 
the  inter-communal  violence  which  both  preceded  and  followed  the  parti- 
tion of  the  province. 

Khizr’s  ministry  continued  in  office  throughout  the  term  of  the  first 
Assembly,  despite  the  defection  of  about  twenty  Muslim  members  to  the 
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Muslim  League.  The  cabinet  itself  changed,  not  only  as  a result  of 
Shaukat’s  dismissal  but  as  several  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  Unionist  Party 
died,  including  Sir  Chhotu  Ram  in  1945.  When  electioneering  began  for 
the  post-war  election,  however  only  25  of  the  sitting  Unionist  Muslim 
members  chose  to  run  again  on  that  party  ticket,  while  40  others  switch- 
ed to  the  Muslim  League.  These  included  Raja  Ghazanfar  Ali,  who  had 
jumped  earlier  and  resigned  his  parliamentary  secretaryship.  It  also  in- 
cluded some  erstwhile  Unionists  who  held  positions  outside  the  Punjab 
such  as  Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon. 

The  communal  approach  to  the  elections,  so  strongly  opposed  by 
Fazl-i-Husain,  Sikandar  and  Khizr,  came  to  the  front  in  the  election. 
The  Muslim  League  won  73  of  the  86  Muslim  seats,  while  the  Congress 
swept  the  Hindu  constituencies  and  the  Akali  Dal  those  reserved  for 
Sikhs.  The  Unionists  did  elect  21  members,  of  whom  11  were  from  Mus- 
lim constituencies,  five  from  Hindu,  one  from  a Christian  seat  and  two 
(both  Muslims)  from  landholders’  seats.  The  final  total  for  all  175  seats 
was  : Muslim  League,  73;  Congress,  51;  Unionists,  21;  Akali  Dal  (describ- 
ed officially  as  the  Panthic  Party),  20;  and  Independents,  I0.39 

Forming  a ministry  was  difficult.  As  Sir  Fazli  and  his  successors 
had  predicted,  a common  platform  on  social  and  economic  issues  prior 
to  the  election  could  and,  perhaps,  would,  ensure  a majority  for  a single 
party  which  had  a common  program.  Now  the  coalition  had  to  be  form- 
ed after  the  election  which  had  been  fought,  not  on  social  and  economic 
issues,  but  on  the  issue  of  the  partition  of  India  and  the  Punjab.  The 
Unionists,  the  Congress  and  the  Akalis  all  opposed  the  partition  of  the 
Punjab  and  of  India,  although  the  Unionists  were  much  more  concerned 
with  the  continued  unity  of  the  province  within  whatever  arrangement 
might  be  made  for  the  whole  of  India.40  As  the  League’s  platform  was 
almost  exclusively  based  on  partition,  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Akalis 
were  willing  to  enter  a coalition  with  the  League.  It  was  possible,  there- 

39.  Election  results  are  from  : India.  Return  Showing  the  Results  of  Elections  to  the 
Central  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Provincial  Legislatures , Delhi,  Manager  of 
Publications,  1948. 

40.  Several  ‘plans’  were  produced,  chiefly  by  Muslims,  in  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties.  Sikandar’s  focussed  on  a high  degree  of  provincial  autonomy  with  the 
central  government  limited  principally  to  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs,  defense 
and  communications  with  access  to  funding  for  these  functions  assured.  There  was 
much  similarity  between  Sikandar’s  plan  and  that  of  the  Cabinet  Mission.  See 
Syed  Rais  Ahmad  Jafri,  Rare  Documents,  Lahore,  Muhammad  Ali  Academy,  1967, 
pp.  II;  249-253,  for  the  text. 
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fore,  for  Khizr  to  head  the  ministry  once  again  in  coalition  with  the 
Congress  and  the  Akalis.  The  ministry  lasted  a year  before  the  mount- 
ing opposition  of  the  Muslim  League  and  the  increase  in  communal  vio- 
lence led  Khizr  to  submit  his  resignation  and  permit  the  governor  to 
take  the  province  under  his  rule. 

The  Unionist  Party  as  such  ceased  to  be  a political  force  in  dividing 
Punjab  and  Khizr  himself  withdrew  from  active  politics.  With  his  death 
the  last  of  what  might  be  called  the  ‘Punjab  firsters’  has  left  the  scene. 
He  represented  that  element  in  Punjab  Muslim  politics  which  could  sub- 
scribe to  the  words  of  Sikandar  in  the  Assembly  on  March  11,1 941,  when 
he  attacked  the  concept  of  a divided  India — and  Punjab — as  follows  : 

If  that  is  what  Pakistan  means,  I will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Let  us  join  hands  in  order  to  preserve  and  maintain  peace  and 
harmony  within  the  province,  and  unite  with  the  rest  of  India  to 
face  with  courage  and  confidence  the  danger  from  without.  And  let 
us  above  all  show  to  the  rest  of  India  that  we  in  the  Punjab  stand 
united  and  will  not  brook  any  interference  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  be  attempted.  Then  and  only  then  will  we  be  able  to  tell  med- 
dling busy-bodies  from  outside,  ‘Hands  off  the  Punjab  !’41 
By  1947,  time  had  passed  Khizr  and  his  fellow  Unionists  by. 

[Craig  Baxter,  a Foreign  Service  Officer  of  the  United  States,  holds 
the  Ph  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  written  several 
articles  and  two  books  on  South  Asian  history  and  politics.  He  has  been 
posted  in  Bombay,  New  Delhi,  Lahore,  Washington  and  Accra  and  is 
now  Counselor  of  Embassy  in  Dacca.  He  was  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  1971-74.] 


41.  The  text  of  the  quoted  portion  of  the  speech  is  contained  in  Reginald  Coupland, 
Indian  Politics,  1936-1942,  London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1943,  p.  252. 
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Muslim  Political  Consciousness  in  Indo-Pakistan 

(The  Study  and  its  Problems)* 

Dr  Zafar-ul-Islam 


The  answer  to  the  question  whether  a study  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  political  consciousness  in  a given  community  falls  under  the  general 
scope  of  historical  studies  is  dependent  upon  the  conception  and  defini- 
tion of  the  historical  discipline.  If  history  is  defined  in  narrow  limits  to 
consider  only  the  political  and  military  exploits  of  sovereign  states — 
because  of  the  underlying  assumption  that  State  plays  a preponderant 
role  in  the  life  of  a people — or  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  men  who  run 
and  administer  states  in  such  a manner  that  they  are  identifiable  with 
them,  the  study  of  a community’s  political  consciousness  is  excluded 
from  the  category  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  a more  comprehensive 
definition  of  history  has  developed  and  since  the  advent  of  the  present 
century  historians  have  increasingly  allowed  their  partisanship  to  this  view 
under  which  history  ‘tends  to  embrace  life  in  the  entirety  of  its  aspect’  and 
is  viewed  as  the  systematic  narration  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  past 
of  man  in  his  social,  cultural,  political,  religious  and  economic  life.  This 
attitude  towards  historical  reconstitution  aims  at  ‘cultural’  as  distinct 
from  ‘political’ history  and  establishes  facts  on  a different  plane  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  study  could  be  classified  as  a legitimate  historical  sense. 

The  question  of  legitimacy  may  be  particularized  by  reflecting  on 
the  plausibility  of  a differentiation  between  the  political  consciousness  of 
a community  and  its  politics.  Further,  were  that  distinction  permissible, 
would  it  be  correct  to  denote  the  activities  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  Muslims 
in  the  last  century  or  so  as  ‘politics’  ? In  the  Western  world  politics  is 
understood  to  mean  as  organized  social  activity  within  the  framework  of  a 
democracy  with  a view  to  capturing  or  maintaining  political  power  ex- 
ploiting certain  recognized  techniques  of  a mass  contact  in  a defined  legal 
manner.  Such  a concept  is  irrelevant  to  the  British  rule  in  the  sub-continent 
which  presents  an  entirely  different  situation,  that  of  gradually  displac* 
ing  a foreign  political  authority  through  means  not  generally  considered 
illegal  by  that  authority — in  fact  the  authority  abetted  it  through  a hest 


* Journal  of  the  Paniab  University  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XII,  Dec.,  1960.  pp.  25-37. 
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of  direct  and  indirect  media.  It  may  be  platitudenous  to  suggest,  never- 
theless it  is  immensely  significant,  that  regular  party  strife  which  fills  the 
arena  of  politics  in  Western  democracies,  is  a concept  not  applicable  to 
Indian  politics,  Muslim  or  Non-Muslim,  viewed  severally  or  mutually, 
during  the  fateful  years  of  British  Rule  in  the  sub-continent. 

In  this  study  political  consciousness  denotes  the  reels  of  the  mind, 
the  field  of  ideas  in  contradistinction  to  the  field  of  political  activities 
which  constitutes  ‘politics.’  The  distinction  between  the  mental  and  the 
practical  is  not  always  easy  to  maintain,  much  less  to  explain,  because 
of  the  intricate  and  complex  mingling  of  human  thought  and  action.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  political  consciousness  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  political  thought  because  the  latter  suggests  a coherent  system  of 
political  ideas,  synthetically  integrated  together,  with  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating or  enervating  the  phenomenon  of  reaching  common  agreement 
in  an  independent  polity;  while  the  former  is,  taken  to  denote  the  initial 
stirrings  which  make  a community  aware  of  its  condition  and  status  in 
a general  political  set-up  usually  involving  political  servitude.  The  History 
of  political  consciousness  is  then  a study  and  the  process  of  communal 
self-realization,  a process  which  has  its  discoverers,  exponents  and  policy 
makers,  in  other  words,  its  leaders,  but  not  political  thinkers  in  the 
generally  accepted  connotation. 

The  technique  of  historical  periodization  when  applied  to  the  cumu- 
lative Muslim  thinking  and  activity  vis-a-vis  the  adjustment  to  or  displa- 
cement of  British  dominance  or  the  domestic  peril,  also  illustrates  the 
viability  of  the  differentiation  between  political  consciousness  and 
politics.  The  dividing  line  is  the  year  1906  A.  D.,  the  year  of  the  so  called 
‘command  performance’  of  the  Agha  Khan  Deputation  (Simla)  and  the 
year  of  the  foundation  of  the  All-India' Muslim  League.  The  period 
before  1906  is  the  period  of ‘political  consciousness,  its  rise  and  develop- 
ment and  the  years  1906-1947  the  period  of  Muslim  ‘Politics.’ 

The  only  valid  objection  to  this  periodization  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Central  National  Muhammadan  Association  (Calcutta)  1878,  Ameer 
Aii  the  United  Patriotic  Association  (1888,  Sir  Syyid  Ahmed)  and  the 
Muhammadan  Anglo-Oriental  Defence  Association  of  Upper  India  (Sir 
Syyid  Ahmed,  1893).  An  analytical  study  of  these  three  political  associa- 
tions reveals  that  they  were  more  germane  to  the  realm  of  Muslim 
political  consciousness.  Undoubtedly  they  attempted  to  organize  the 
disintegrated  Muslim  community  on  a common  political  platform.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  especially  in  retrospect,  that  they  served 
only  as  the  fore-runners  of  a politically  active  all-India  organization. 
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Even  with  the  best  intentions  of  their  founders  they  were  academic  in 
their  nature.  Their  foundation  was  essential,  as  it  were;  but  their  signi- 
ficance has  been  mostly  in  the  field  of  ideas  for  their  political  activity 
was  negligible. 

Muslim  political  consciousness  is  not  synonymous  will  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  community.  The  two  are  distinct,  one  being  the  result 
of  the  other.  From  the  13th  to  the  18th  century  when  Muslims  ruled  a 
substantial  portion  of  India  effectively  they  were  a distinguished  commun- 
ity politically,  culturally  and  socially.  The  definitness  of  their  religion, 
the  use  of  different  classical  languages.  (Persian  and  Arabic),  the  deve- 
lopment of  a different  common  language  (Urdu),  the  exclusive  adminis- 
tration of  their  civil,  religious  and  criminal  laws,  the  periodical  exodus 
of  Muslims  of  non-Indians  origin  into  India,  the  social  and  cultural 
estrangement  and  antagonism  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
and  the  failure  or  subject  applicability  of  an  ecletical  religion  like  the 
Din-e-Elahi,  were  amongst  others,  some  of  the  forces  at  work  enume- 
rated by  scholars  (Prof.  C.  H.  Phillips,  M S.  Ikram,  Dr  Tara  Chand, 
Prof.  T.  G P.  Spear;  Farquhar;  Murray.  Titus,  etc.)  which  helped  them 
retain  their  identity  ahd  self-consciousness.  Political  consciousness,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  the  by-product  of  this  self-consciousness  or,  in  other 
words,  in  its  expression  of  Muslim  separation  in  the  late  Indo-Pakistan 
politics  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a quite  recent  process. 

This  leads  to  the  question,  how  old  is  political  consciousness  among- 
st the  Muslims  of  the  sub-continent  ? Is  it  correct  to  assume  that  its 
first  symptoms  appeared  after  the  return  of  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan 
from  England  when  he  launched  his  ‘Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq’  ? 

A study  of  Muslim  political  consciousness  may  be  made  in  its  two 
phases  : Under  the  British  and  the  pre- British.  Though  it  may  be  gene- 
rally assumed  that  the  Muslim  awareness  of  the  community’s  politi- 
cal deterioration  arose  and  developed  under  the  British  but  during  the 
last  few  years  Muslims  of  the  sub-continent  have  emphasized  upon  its  Pre- 
British  phase.  The  historical  researches  or  scholars  like  Khaliq  Ahmad 
Nizami,  Mr.  S.  M.  Ikram,  Dr  Mahmood  Hussain,  Dr  Fazl  Ahmed  and 
Mr.  Ghulam  Rasul  Mehr,  the  enthusiastic  writings  of  persons  like  the 
late  Maulana  Obaidallah  Sindhi,  Professor  Muhammad  Sarwar  and  Syed 
Muhammad  Mian,  and  the  celebration  in  the  forties  of  the  Tipu  Sultan 
day  and  the  Ismail  Shahid  Day  in  Lahore  and  other  places,  have  all 
drawn  the  student’s  attention  to  the  pre-British  phase  from  1707  to  1831 
A.D.  (The  term  pre-British  is  used  here  as  enveloping  those  areas  which 
had  not  passed  under  the  direct  and  effective  rule  of  the  British.)  Its 
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study  is  undoubtedly  of  paramount  importance  not  only  because  of  the 
ramifications  and  repercussions  it  had  on  certain  movements  in  British 
India,  like  the  Fraizi  and  the  Wahabi,  or  because  the  momentum  it. 
released  had  for  reaching  effects  in  providing  impetus  to  certain  reli- 
gious institutions  like  the  Deoband  or  in  developing  sects  like  the  Ahli- 
Hadith  and  the  Ahli-Quran  or  for  providing  a set  of  concepts  to  . the 
relig io-political  bodies  like  the  Nadwa  and  the  Jamait-uI-Ulemai  Hind 
but  also  because  of  the  inherent  characteristics  it  evinces  ( e g.,  Muslim 
political  regeneration,  religious  puritanism,  doctrinal  interpretation  and 
the  general  revitalization  of  theological  discipline,  etc.)  are  rapidly  dra- 
wing the  Muslim  scholars  of  the  sub-continent  in  general  and  of 
Pakistan  in  particular. 

Little  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  Muslim  political  consciousness  under  the  British 
rule.  In  general  surveys  of  the  British  rule  in  India,  sketchy  references 
are  made  to  it  sometimes,  not  always  objectively,  based  upon  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Aligarh  movement.  After  the  statutory  termination  of 
British  domination  in  the  sub-continent,  the  British  studies  (Prof.  C H. 
Phillips,  Prof.  T.G  P.  Spear,  Sir  Percival  Griffith)  have  not  added  much 
to  general  statements  about  Aligarh  and  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad.  The  his- 
toric contribution  which  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  and  the  Aligarh  leadership 
made  to  the  rise  of  Muslim  political  consciousness  cannot  be  under-esti- 
mated but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Aligarh  movement  is  not 
the  end  of  all  this  study.  There  were  often  forces  and  factors  at  work, 
of  which  more  presently  Here  the  general  notions  which  prevail  about 
this  movement  may  be  noted  if  in  order  to  register  their  fallacy  only. 

First  is  the  general  statement  about  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan’s  oppo- 
sition to  the  Congress  based  upon  his  two  famous  speeches  at  Lucknow 
(17th  December,  1887)  and  Meerut  ( 1 6th  March,  1888).  In  his  state- 
ment, Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  appears  as  the  spokesman  of  Muslim  India 
and  the  Muslim  opposition  to  the  Congress  seems  only  to  have  been 
voiced  and  propagated  by  him.  The  possibility  of  opposition  by  other 
Muslims  is  excluded.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  opposed  the  Indian 
National  Congress  (which  was  neither  Indian  nor  National  nor  a Cong- 
ress at  that  time)  vehemently  and  his  attitude  moulded  Muslim  political 
opinion  to  a large  extent,  but  there  was  a simultaneous  and  spontaneous 
oppositon  to  the  Congress  from  various  other  Muslim  sections  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  country.  Moreover,  despite  the  influence  in  the  North- 
West  Province  and  the  Punjab,  Aligarh  had  not  yet  acquired  on  all 
India  character.  (It  became  so  only  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th 
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century.)  Opposition  to  the  Congress  from  areas  outside  the  orbit  of 
Aligarh  was  as  genuine  and  representative  as  the  opposed  body  itself. 
The  refusal  of  the  Muhammadan  associations  at  Calcutta  and  Madras  to. 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Congress  for  participation  in  its  deliberations 
and  the  general  critical  tone  of  the  Muslim  delegates  to  its  earlier 
sessions  reveal  that  Muslim  opposition  was  more  widespread  and  arti- 
culate than  the  general  statement  that  it  started  with  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad 
Khan.  To  give  currency  to  such  a notion  is  like  mistaking  a part  for 
the  whole. 

Secondly  the  statement  that  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  never  looked  beyond 
self-government  under  British  protection.  This  is  like  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Sir  Sayyid,  despite  his  genuine  maturity  and  prudent 
political  outlook  was  not  in  a position  to  think  of  self-government.  The 
British  intention  regarding  India’s  ultimate  political  destiny  had  not 
been  formed  yet,  they  took  two  to  three  decades  (o  evolve  and  to  be 
enunciated;  the  contemporary  non- Muslim  demands  did  not  refer  to 
self-government  and  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad,  personally  convinced  of  the 
blessings  of  the  British  regime  more  than  any  other  Muslim  leader  of 
the-  same  period,  looked  at  the  British  rule  as  permanent  and  eternal. 
There  is  h ardly  any  reference  in  his  private  or  public  utterences  which 
might  substantiate  the  viewpoint  that  this  great  Muslim  leader  envisaged 
the  ultimate  self-government  of  the  sub-continent. 

The  third  notion  has  recently  been  re-stated  in  these  words  : “In 
his  (Sir  Sayyid’s)  whole  attitude  was  implicit  the  concept  of  Pakistan.  It 
only  needed  the  prospects  of  British  withdrawal,  something  which  in  his 
dhy  still  seemed  remot,  to  bring  to  the  surface”  (T.G.P.  Spear  : India 
Pakistan  and  the  West , 1958,  ed.  p.  1919).  Earlier,  similar  statements 
have  been  made  in  Pakistan. ..at  the  Pakistan  Political  Science  Con- 
ference, Lahore,  1950,  by  Dr  Abdul  Hamid  in  an  pen  published  doctoral 
thesis  ( Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  and  the  Genesis  of  Muslim  Political  Separatism - 
Punjab  University,  1955),  and  at  some  public  meetings  (e.g.)  Maulvi 
Salahuddin  Ahmad,  Lahore,  1955).  This  notion,  therefore,  requires  an 
examination. 

If  by  separation  is  meant  the  ultimate  self-determination  of  the 
Muslim  nation  and  its  inherent  right  to  organise  itself  into  an  independ- 
ent Muslim  state,  then  such  an  idea  never  stuck  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad 
Khan.  A glance  at  the  contemporary  polilical  attitude  in  the  West  mani- 
fests that  the  idea  of  self-determination  came  to  be  accepted  as  a gene- 
ral practice  at  a later  date  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Sir  Sayyid,  being  a 
borrower  and  transplanter  of  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  West 
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could  not  have  been  the  precursor  of  such  an  idea.  Moreover,  a close 
study  of  the  census  figures  of  the  areas  which  now  comprise  Pakistan 
demonstrates  that  the  Aligarh  leader  could  not  have  thought  in  terms  of 
territorial  and  national  separation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  separation  is  taken  to  imply  the  fundamental 
differences  in  religion,  culture,  ‘orthopraxy’,  etc.,  then  indeed  Sir  Sayyid 
was  a champion  of  separatism.  But  in  that  case  any  Muslim,  for  no 
other  reason  than  being  a Muslim  notwithstanding  to  what  section  or 
denomination  he  belonged,  was  essentially  a separatist. 

One  should  not  fail  to  consider  that  the  genesis  of  a political 
separatism  aiming  at  or  leading  to  a territorial  or  national  separatism  may 
only  be  discovered  in  a country  where  the  working  of  the  Western  political 
institutions  has  taken  roots.  So  long  as  the  democratic  system  did  not 
operate  in  the  subcontinent  the  creed  of  separation  could  not  have  been 
disseminated.  Indirect  elections  were  introduced  under  the  1892  Act, 
while  the  constitutional  adjustments  in  1909  did  not  amount  to  ‘respon- 
sible government’.  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  died  in  1898  A.D. 

It  is  granted  that  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  was  a protagonist  of  Urdu, 
was  opposed  to  the  Muslim  participation  in  the  Congress  and  was  res- 
ponsible for  experimentation  in  the  foundation  of  separate  and  exclusive 
Muslim  political  organization.  But  these  instances  are  elements  germane 
to  the  study  of  Muslim  political  consciousness  and  not  sufficient  to 
conclude  that  he  thought  in  terms  of  a separate  homeland  for  the  Mus- 
lims of  the  sub-continent. 

There  are  certain  other  misconceptions  about  the  Aligarh  movement 
and  its  chief  exponent.  These,  however,  need  not  detain  us.  To  enu- 
merate some  of  them  : 

(1)  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  opposed  the  Congress  under  the  baneful 
Influence  of  the  English  staff  of  the  M.A.O.,  College  (origin  : 
Congressite). 

(2)  Aligarh  proved  a barrier  to  the  real  progress  of  the  Muslim 
community.  The  Mussalmans  of  India  would  have  been  much 
better  without  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad  (Origin  : Orthodox  Muslims). 

(3)  Sir  Sayyid’s  religious  ideas  formed  a ‘Movement  in  favour  of 
contemporary  British  culture’  (Origin  : Orientalist). 

(4)  The  Aligarh  movement  was  prompted  and  promoted  by  the 
conservative  Britishers,  in  order  to  work  the  imperialist  designs 
of  ‘Divide  et  impera’  (Origin  : Congressite). 

(5)  Aligarh  only  succeeded  to  produce  a class  of  Muslims  Loyalists 
(Origin : Muslim  ‘nationalists’). 
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A study  of  the  Mussalmans  of  India  in  the  1 9th  and  20th  centuries 
assumes  the  shape  of  a triangle,  the  other  two  sides  are  non-Muslims,  es- 
pecially the  Hindus,  and  the  British  Government  and  public.  The  elements 
which  may  be  chosen  to  study  Muslim  consciousness  have  therefore 
to  be  divided  into  two  main  divisions,  factors  which  display  the  Muslim 
position  vis-a-vis  the  non-Muslims  and  those  which  reveal  the  Muslim 
standpoint  regarding  the  attitude  towards  the  constitutional  developments 
in  the  sub-continent  and  the  British  public  opinion  in  England.  In  other 
words,  the  study  is  the  confluence  of  the  two  tributaries,  Muslim  non- 
Muslim  relations  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Anglo-Muslim  equation. 

The  former,  taken  chronologically,  could  be  classified  into  three 
main  categories  : Hindu-Muslim,  Sikh-Muslim  and  the  Christian- 
Muslim  relations  which  underwent  a radical  change  with  the  advent  of 
the  British.  The  newly  developing  relationships  demand  research  into  its 
religious,  social,  economic  and  political  aspects.  Starting  in  Bengal  in  1757 
A D.  the  area  of  this  study  widens  with  the  gradual  absorption  of  other 
parts  of  the  sub-continent  into  the  British  Empire.  Despite  the  lack  of 
systematic  studies  into  this  field  two  concepts  have  gained  currency.  First 
that  the  Hindus-Muslim  equation  before  the  advent  of  British  raj  was  one 
of  real  partnership,  unity  and  cordiality  and  that  the  British,  conscious 
of  their  numerical  inferiority  and  eager  to  gain  the  goodwill  or  at  least 
the  implied  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  governed,  deliberately  pro- 
moted a policy  of  Divide  and  Rule.  This  concept  is  so  potent  and 
convenient  and  its  protagonists,  mostly  professional  politicians  and 
non-professional  historians,  have  had  popular  acceptance.  It  has  escaped 
serious  study.  The  other  concept  is  one  which  has  agitated  the 
Pakistani  intellectuals  for  quite  a few  years  now,  i.e.,  an  Anglo-Hindu 
conspiracy  against  the  Muslims.-  This  may  be  regarded  as  both  the 
official  and  the  fashionable  viewpoint.  ‘Clive’s  victory  of  Plassey  in 
1757  which  transferred  the  political  control  of  Bengal  into  the  hands 
of  the  E.  I.  Co.  and  set  the  province  on  the  road  to  economic  ruin,  also 
clarified  British  policy  in  India.  The  conspiracy  that  led  to  the  defeat 
and  dethronement  of  Sirajuddaula  brought  the  English  and  the  Hindu 
together.  This  Hindu -British  alliance  against  the  prevailing  Muslim  rule 
was  neither  accidental  nor  short-lived.  ...From  Clive  to  Mountbatten  we 
can  trace  the  clear  stream  of  pro-Hindu  and  anti-Muslim  policy  of  the 
British  in  India.  This  policy  ultimately  became  responsible  for  the  eco- 
nomic, intellectual  and  political  ruin  of  the  Indian  Muslims  who,  for 
seven/ hundred  years,  had  provided  the  intellectual,  economic  and  politi- 
cal leadership  in  this  sub-continent.”  (History  of  the  Freedom  Movement, 
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Vol.  I,  395,  397).  The  fashionable  view  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  A. 
Aziz  in  his  ‘Discovery  of  Pakistan’  in  which  the  disastrous  consequen- 
ces of  the ‘paganism’  of  Akbar,  the  abortive  attempt  of  Aurangzeb  to 
re-establish  Islamic  orthodox  values,  mode  of  life  and  thought  and  the 
A'nglo-Brahamic  conspiracy  against  the  Muslim,  has  been  told  in  angry, 
sometimes  vituperative  diction.  Supplementing  this  concept  is  the  notion 
of  the  wilful  attempt  of  the  British  and  the  Hindus  to  distort  the  History 
of  Muslim  rule  in  India  and  the  History  of  India  as  Told  by  its  Own 
Historians  has  been  specially  attacked  on  that  score  (Muhammad  Tufail, 
Dr  I.Q.  Qureshi  in  his  Presidential  Address,  History  Conference,  Lahore, 
1952).  The  latest  outburst  of  this  viewpoint  in  Pakistan  (with  partial 
official  sanction)  was  the  branding  of  the  events  of  1857  A.D.  as  the 
First  War  of  Independence.  A number  of  popular  essays  and  a few  books 
weTe  published  to  popularize  and  establish  this  attitude.  Historical  studies 
have  so  far  not  been  advanced  to  a stage  where  a judgement  on  the  vali- 
dity or  otherwise  of  these  general  assertions  could  be  passed  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.  One  may  venture  to  point  out  that  this  aspect  of 
Indo-Pak  history  awaits  the  serious  research  worker. 

The  factors  which  constitute  Hindu-Muslim  relations  are  broadly 
categorized  as  follows  : Hindu-Muslim  riots  (a  sociological  study  has 
recently  been  made  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  no  study  by  any 
scholar  from  the  subcontinent);  educational  and  economic  rivalry  for  the 
grasp  of  official  patronage  (Dr  A.  R.  Mallick  has  produced  a monograph 
based  upon  a study  of  the  years  1813-1856  in  the  Bengal  Presidency 
Religious  controversy,  i.e.,  Islam  vs.  Hindus  and  the  vice  versa.  The  con- 
troversy started  in  the  seventies  with  the  inception  of  the  Arya  Samaj 
and  had  for  reaching  repercussions  on  the  relations  of  the  communities. 
In  the  Second  and  third  decade  of  the  present  century  the  offensive  of 
the  Shuddhi  and  Sangathan  movements  and  in  the  shape  of  the  Tanzim 
and  the  Tabligh  from  the  Muslim  side,  the  language  controversy,  con- 
stitutional and  political  competition  starting  with  the  formation  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  and  culmination  in  the  successful  demand  for 
Pakistan;  the  Hindu  militant  nationalism  of  Bankum  Chander  Chatterji, 
Lokmanya  Tilak;  the  partition  of  Bengal  agitation;  various  attempts  at 
evolving  a Hindu-Muslim  modus  vivendi  from  the  Allahabad  Unity 
Conference  (1911)  to  the  breakdown  of  the  Jinnah-Gandhi  negotiations, 
are  factors  or  facts  of  this  vital  relationship,  a scrutiny  of  which  would 
throw  a flood  of  light  on  the  study  of  the  Muslim  political  consciousness, 

The  rise  of  Sikhism  under  the  Moghal  Emperors  and  the  attainment 
of  political  power  by  the  Sikhs  in  the  18th  Century  have  attracted 


’etioi'ars  Macauliffe,  Hari  Ram  Gupta*  etc."  The  Ahmadiya-Sikh  religious 
ggptroversy,  the  Sikh  Muslim  riots  and5  the  anti-Muslim  attitude  of  the 
jkh.  political  organizations,  though  of  recent5  origin  and  operative  in 
te  Punjab  only,  are  some  channels  into  which  research  could  be  directed 
■ruitfully. 

$$.  ,'<The  religious  controversy  between  the  Muslim  and  the  Christian 
•missionaries  is,  again,  of  paramount  importance.  It  attracted  even  the 
fAjigarh  leadership.  Sir  Sayyid  wrote  against  Sir  William  Muir,  Hali 
^against  Revd.  Imadud  Din,  Shibli  and  his  Dar-ul-Mussanifin  against  a 
syjost  of  Christian  writers  who  attacked  the  doctrines  'and  beliefs  of  Mus- 
lims and  the  personal  life  of  the  Holy  Prophet.  The  name  of  Muslim 
iwriters  who  defended  Islam  and  were  responsible  for  producing  the  Mus- 
lin apologistics  are  a legion— Moulvi  Mansur,  Dr  Wazir  Khan,  Maulvi 
pidayat  Rasul  and  others.  Amongst  the  missionaries,  both  the  Anglican 
|and  the  Presbyterian  wrote  copiously — Revd.  Pfander,  G.  W.  Thakurdas, 
iRevd.  Forman,  to  mention  only  those  from  the  Punjab. 

The  religious  and  non-religious  controversies  contributed  to  the  rise 
;and  growth  of  Muslim  political  consciousness.  Being  a compact  com- 


munity gifted  with  strong  religious  susceptibilities,  the  Muslims  pulled 
khemselves  together  and  their  leadership  suppressed  the  tendency  of  join- 
ting a common  political  platform  in  co-operation  with  the  Indian  peoples. 

^.  Between  1857  to  1947  the  Muslims  were  divided  amongst  themselves 
regarding  the  acceptance  of  or  co-operation  with  British  rule.  The  Ali- 
garh leaders  extended  a hand  of  friendship  but  an  important  section  of 
|he.  community,  the  Mujaheedeen  (known  as  Wahabis  in  general)  re- 
fused to  accept  the  political  change.  Despite  the  extensive  Wahabi  Trials 
and  other,  repressive  measures,  the  anti-British  feelings  were  never  comp- 
letely uprooted.  It  found  refuge  in  the  orthodox  religious  seminaries 
Spe  tthe  Madrassa-i-Deoband,  Saharanpur.  The  Madrassa  derived  its 
^inspiration  from  Shah  Waliullah  and  his  family  as  did  the  Seminary  of 
pSyed  Nazir  Hussain  in  Delhi.  Maulana  Abdul  Qasim,  Mahmudul  Hasan 
ind  Obaiduliah  Sindhi  were  as  great  moulders  of  Muslim  public  opinion 
!§»  were  the  Maulavis  of  the  Farangi  Mahal  at  Lucknow — especially 
laulana  Abdul  Bari. 

. The. evolution  of  public  opinion  in  Britain  towards  the  Mussalmans 
|f  India  is  another  vital  factor  for  study.  Writings  in  the  British  Press 
letviews  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  the  attitude  of  the  Secretaries 
^State  were  always  watched  by  the  Muslim  leadership  which  was  sensi- 
^ekdn  this  point,  and  studied  it  if  only  to  formulate  its  policiCsi  Mr. 
Azizhas  studied  the  reaction  of  the  British  Press  towards  iher;  • 
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Pakistan  Movement  from  1940  to  1947  at  the  University  of  Manchester 
but  this  field  has  more  extensive  potentialities. 

Rise  and  development  of  political  consciousness  may  also  be  gleaned 
from  Urdu  literature  and  historiography.  The  political  poetry  of 
Momin,  Ghalib,  Hali,  Akbar  Allahabadi,  Shibli  Nomani,  Maulana  Zafar 
Ali  Khan  and  Dr  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal;  the  novels  of  Dr  Maulavi  Nazir 
Ahmad  Khan,  the  historical  fiction  of  Abdul  Halim  Sharar  and  Muham- 
mad Ali  Tabib  and  others,  and  the  Urdu  historiography  of  Sir  Sayyid, 
Maulvi  Zakaullah  Hali,  Shibli  and  his  academy  are  the  most  important 
in  this  approach  to  the  subject. 

Another  significant  factor  is  the  concern  of  the  Muslims  of  India  for 
their  brethern  outside  the  subcontinent  in  Egypt,  Iran,  Afghanistan  and 
especially  Turkey.  Veneration  of  the  Turkish  Khilafat  is  almost  co-exis- 
tent with  the  rise  of  British  power  in  India.  It  assumed  political  form 
from  1855  onwards  and  did  not  die  out  immediately  with  the  abolition 
of  Khilafat  in  1924. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  study  the  subject  from  another  angle; 
by  study  of  history  of  Muslim  political  organizations  especially  the 
Muslim  League.  There  are  the  partisan  writings  of  Muhammad  Noman, 
MazharAnsari,  Akhtar  Hussain,  Humayun  Kabir  and  Prof.  Cantvel 
Smith.  Two  research  studies  have  been  conducted  outside  Pakistan.  Dr 
Lai  Bahadur’s  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  Muslim  League  is  a cursory 
compilation  neglecting  most  of  the  source  material  available.  Dr  William 
Metz  (Pennsylvania)  has  not  so  far  published  his  work  on  the  League. 
Captain  M.  Yusuf  Abbas  (P.M.A.)  has  recently  undertaken  to  explore 
the  history  of  Muslim  political  bodies  other  than  the  Muslim  League. 
This  approach  to  the  subject  has  its  advantages,  and  limitations.  It 
usually  aims  at  compiling  the  summaries  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
sessions,  but  in  doing  so  it  provides  good  secondary  indications  to  a 
more  ambitious  worker. 

It  is  customary  to  classify  historical  materials  into  contemporary/ 
primary  and  non-contemporary/secondary  sources.  In  this  study,  how- 
ever, a more  direct  method  of  classification  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of 
sources. 

First  are  the  writings  of  the  various  leaders  who  were  the  founders 
of  certain  movements  and  attitudes.  Aligarh,  Nadwat-ul-Ulema,  Ortho- 
dox Theological  (Deoband/Frangi  Mahal)  Muslim  League,  Khilafat, 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind  and  minor  religious  and  political  movements 
have  all  expressed  themselves  through  their  major  exponents.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Muslim  League  all  other  Muslim  religio-political  move- 
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ments  evince  a deep  consciousness  of  their  historical  significance  by 
recording  and  publishing  the  writings,  speeches  and  lectures  of  their 
exponents.  Access  to  the  private  papers  of  the  prominent  personalities  is 
rather  difficult,  even  certain  biographers  have  not  been  allowed  to  look  at 
them— the  most  recent  instance  was  that  of  Hector  Bolitho.  The  private 
papers  of  the  personalities  of  the  Aligarh  and  Khilafat  movements  have 
been  mostly  published.  Those  of  the  former  have  been  exploited  to  a 
considerable  degree  by  some  of  the  Urdu  writers  (Muhammad  Tufail 
and  S-  M.  Ikram).  The  rest,  and  they  form  the  bulks,  are  stili  to  be  traced 
and  made  accessible. 

v Secondly,  the  writings  on  the  leaders  and  the  movements.  Mostly 
viffi  Urdu; s they  are  contemporary  and  non-contemporary,  commendatory 
and  condemnatory. 

,t?\v  ’ Thirdly,  the  proceedings  of  the  Muslim  organizations  like  the 
Muhammadan  Anglo-Oriental  Educational  Conference,  the  Muslim 
League,  the  Khalifat,  etc.  It  is  a real  problem  to  find  the  proceedings  of 
the  All  India  Musljm  League  for  the  years  1906-1919  and  for  some  old 
years  later. 

The  paucity  of  autobiographical  materials  or  memoirs  is  conspicuous. 
Perhaps  the  only  three  works  in  English  are  those  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali, 
Maulana  Muhammad  All  and  the  late  Aga  Khan,  I have  personally 
tried  to  induce  some  of  the  elderly  politicians  of  Pakistan  to  write  their 
memoirs  without  any  success.  It  may  be  hoped  that  some  of  these 
gentlemen  would  now  avail  their  leisure  to  recollect  and  pen  their 
political  activities.  Under  the  circumstances  recourse  has  to  be  made  to 
the  interview  method. 

The  other  sources  are  the  newspapers,  journals  and  periodicals,  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  official  documents  and  the  Pailiamentary  papers 

References  may  also  be  made  to  the  Bibliographical  works  already 
published  They  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  A Ghani  : Pakistan,  A.  Select  Bibliography,  Lahore,  1915. 

(2)  Muinuddin  Ahmad  : A Bibliographical  Introduction  to  Modern 
- . . ; Islamic  Developments  in  India  and  Pakistan,  an  unpublished 

M A.  thesis  for  McGill  University,  1955. 

(3)  Government  and  Politics  of  India  and  Pakistan,  1855-1955,  a 
bibliography  of  the  works  in  the  Western  languages  (Institute  of 
Asiatic  Studies,  University  of  California.  Cal.  1956). 

(4)  North  (Rj  : Literature  of;  the  N.W.  Frontier  of  India.  A Select 

Bibliography,  Peshawar,  1946.  ’ • ••  .=■ 

(5)  Kh.  Nut  Elahi  : Iqbal  : A bibliography,  Lahore,  1955.  ■. 
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Ghani’s  work  has  a very  brief  historical  section  and  is  practically 
useless.  The  Comprehensive  California  bibliography  lists  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  works  relevant  to  the  study. 

In  the  end,  I suggest  the  undertaking  of  the  following  studies. 

A.  Bibliographical  : 

(1)  A comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  available  source  materials. 

(2)  Selection  of  important  documents  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  Mussalmans  of  Indo-Pakistan  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

B.  Dissertational 


M.A.  or  Ph.  D.  Dissertations  could  be  produced  on  the  following 
subjects  : - 

(1)  History  of  the  Muslim-Arya  Samaj  Controversy. 

(2)  History  of  the  Muslim-Christian  Controversy — topic  divisible  by 
area  and  time. 

(3)  Muslim  Sectarian  Controversies  in  Modern  India  (Shia  Sunni; 
Ahmaddiya  Orthodox.  Wahabi  non- Wahabi,  etc.). 

{4)  History  of  the  Sufistic  Orders  with  reference  to  their  role  in 
the  19th  and  20th  century  India. 

(5)  A series  of  the  lives  and  times  of  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
Muslim  Leaders. 

British  Attitude  towards  the  Indian  Muslims:  A Historical  Analysis 
(Presented  to  the  SOAS  Seminar  on  South  Asian  History  in  March,  1959). 
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Origin  of  the  idea  for  a separate  Muslim  State 

Nawab  Sir  Zulfiqar  Ali  Khan’s  Lahore  Address,  1929* 

M.  Rafique  Afzal 


The  credit  of  initiating  the  idea  of  establishing  a separate  Muslim 
state  in  the  sub-continent  does  not  go  to  any  one  individual.  There  were 
personalities  who  ‘advocated  partition*  of  the  sub-continent  before 
Iqbal’s  AllahabSd  Address  (December  29,  1930)  of  the  Muslim  League. 
It  was,  however,  Iqbal,  “the  first  prominent  public  figure”  who  propound- 
ed the  “idea  from  the  platform  of  the  Muslim  League.”  Dr  Ishtiaq 
Husain  Qureshi  and  Syed  Sharif-ud-din  Pirzada  have  recently  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  detail.1  But  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out  that  Nawab  Sir 
Zulfiqar  Ali  Khan  in  a public  address  on  December  30,  1929,  asked  the 
1 Muslinis  to  demand  a separate  homeland.2 


* Journal  of  the  Research  Society  of  Pakistan  (University  of  the  Pb.),  Vol.  III.  Nos. 

1 & 2,  January  and  April,  1966,  pp.  177-182. 

1.  For  a detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  see  Dr  Ishtiaq  Husain  Qureshi,  The 
Struggle  for  Pakistan,  University  of  Karachi,  1965,  pp.  117-20  and  Sharif-ud-din 
Pirzada,  Evolution  of  Pakistan,  Lahore,  1963,  pp.  41-131. 

2.  It  would  be  useful  to  summarise  here  what  Dr  Qureshi  and  others  have  written 

; i'  ..  about  the  views  of  those  personalities  who  preceded  Iqbal’s  Allahabad  address. 

r '■  \ Jamal-ud-dTn  Afghani  was  “the  first  who  thought  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 

Muslim  Republic  embracing  Central  Asian  Republics,  Afghanistan  and  the  Mus- 
lim majority  areas  of  the  sub-continent’’  (Qureshi,  op.  cit.).  Abdul  Halim  Sharar, 
in  August,  1 890,  suggested  partition  of  India  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims 
(Dr  Abdus  Sal  am  Khurshld,  Karwan-i-Sahafat,  Karachi,  1964,  p.  67).  Theodore 
! - Morison,  in  1899,  proposed  for  the  solution  of  India’s  political  disabilities  the 

concentration  of  the  entire  Muslim  population  of  the  sub-continent  in  the  territory 
extending  from  Agra  to  Peshawar  ( Journal  of  the  Punjab  University  Historical 
Society,  Vol.  XIX,  January-April,  1966,  Lahore,  p.  7).  In  1910,  Allama  Iqbal 
^ expressed  the  view  that  there  should  be  a separate  Muslim  State  in  the  sub-conti- 

nent (Ch.  Habib  Ahmad,  Tahrik-i- Pakistan  aur  Nationalist  Ulama,  Lahore,  1966, 
p.  11).  In  1913,  reference  was  made  to  this  subject  in  the  Comrade  (Pirzada, 
j op.  cit.),  Chaudhuri  Rahmat  Ali  cllaims,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Pakistan,  that  in  an 

/ address  to  Bazam-i-ShiblT  in  1915,  he  expressed  views  for  the  forming  of  a Muslim 

State.  During  World  War  I,  Lovat  Fraser  mentioned  the  existence  of  a “Muslim 
corridor”  from  Constantinople  to  Saharanpur.  In  1917,  Kheiri  Brothers  (Dt 
| Abdul  Jabbar  Kheiri  and  Prof.  Abdus  Sattar  Kheiri)  suggested  the  partition  ol 
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Nawab  Sir  Zulfiqar  Ali  Khan’  was  a prominent  Muslim  leader  of 
the  Punjab.  The  address  under  reference  was  delivered  by  him  in  the 
capacity  of  Chairman,  Reception  Committee  of  the  All-India  Khilafat 

Contd.  from  page  368]  V , (•  : 

India  in  the  Stockholm  Conference  of  the  Socialist  International.  In  1920,  the 
Zul-Qarnain  of  Badaun  published  an  open  letter  from  one  Muhammad  Abdul 
QadirBiigrami  to  Gandhi  proposing  the  partition  of  India.  Sardar  Gul  Muham- 
mad Khan  of  Dera  Ismail  KhSn  (N.W.F.  Province)  advocated  the  partition  of 
India  in  1923  before  the  Frontier  Inquiry  Committee  (Qureshi,  op.  cit.),  Bhai 
Parmanand,  the  veteran  Arya  Samaj  leader,  also  referred  to  this  subject  twice  in 
1923  (Journal  of  the  Punjab  University  Historical  Society,  opicit.).  Savarkar,  the 
President  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha,  frequently  referred  to  the  Hindus  and  th? 

Muslims  as  two  nations  (Qureshi,  op.  cit.).  L5la  Lajpat  Rai,  the  prominent  Hindu 

Leader  and  Arya  Samajist  of  the  Punjab,  in  1924,  suggested  the  partition  of  India  f . 

(Indra  Prakash,  Life  of  Barrister  Savarkar,  New  Delhi,  1939,  pp. 224-26).  In  1924, 

MaulSna  Hasrat  Mohani  proposed  the  formation  of  Muslim  majority  provinces 

into  Muslim  States  (Pirzada,  o/>.  cit.).  Maulana  Muhammad  Ali,  in  1924,  men-  j 

tioned  the  existence  of  a ‘Muslim  corridor’ referred  to  by  Fraser.  In  an  article  j 

in  the  Comrade,  he  upheld  the  right  of  self-determination  of  any  area  in  the  j 

North-West  Frontier.  Later  at  the  Round  Table  Conference,  he  expressed  similar  j 

views.  In  1928,  the  Aga  Kh5n  advocated  independence  for  each  province  : i 

(Qureshi,  op.  cit.).  The  idea  of  establishing  a separate  Muslim  state  was  put  j 

forward  before  the  Nehru  Committee  but  was  rejected  {Indian  Annual  Register,  ,j 

1930,  Vol.  II,  Calcutta,  p.  338).  It  has/  also  been  pointed  out  that  Maulana 

Ashraf  All  Than vl,  in  June,  1928,  suggested  the  establishment  of  a separate 

Muslim  State  (MunshI  Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  Taimir-i-Pakistan  aur  Ulama-i- 

Rabbani , Multan,  1956,  p.  48) . In  December,  1928,  Maulana  Murtaza  Khan 

Maikash  also  suggested  the  partition  of  India  ( Lail-o-Nahar , Lahore,  Vol.  II-No- 

33,  13  August,  1961,  pp.  10-20).  In  1930,  certain  Muslims  in  London  placed  a 

partition  scheme  before  the  Round  Table  Conference  but  no  one  took  any  interest 

in  it  (B.R-  Ambedkar,  Pakistan  or  Partition  of  India , Bombay,  1945,  p.  329) . 

With  regard  to  the  reception  of  these  ideas,  it  is  interesting  to  note  Malik 
Barkat  Ali  (a  prominent  Muslim  leader)  ’s  statement  of  1 931  on  Iqbal’s  Allahabad 
Address.  He  said  : “The  conception  of  a divided  India,  which.  Sir  Muhammad 
Iqbal  put  forward...  recently  from  the  platform  of  the  League  at  a time  when  that  r i 

body  had  virtually  become  extinct  and  ceased  to  represent  free  Islam— I am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal  has  since  recanted  it..."  (Ambedkar, 
op.  cit.,  p.  319). 

There  might  be  vet  others  whose  views  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  notice-  /.  ! 

Born  in  1873,  in  the  illustrious  family  of  Malirkotla,  Nawab  received  his  early 
education  at  Chiefs  College  and  Government  College,  Lahore.  In  1897,  he  went  to 
Europe  for  higher  studies  and  studied  at  the  Paris  and  Cambridge  universities  for 
three  years.  He  chose  for  his  permanent  residence,  instead  of  Malirkotla,  Lahore 
where  his  spirit  for  social  service  and  deep  interest  in  the  educational,  economic 
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Conference  at  Lahore  on  December  30,  1929.  The  address  brings  to 
light  Nawab’s  deep  insight  into  the  Indian  problem  and  his  earnest  con- 
cern to  sfeow  some  kind  of  a guiding  line  to  the  Muslims  for  their 
future  conduct  in  politics.  This  session  of  the  Khilafat  Conference  was 
a largely  attended  one.  That  the  Congress  was  also  holding  one  of  the 
most  important  sessions  in  its  history  at  Lahore  at  this  time  also  contri- 
buted to  the  large  number  of  participants.  The  Muslims  earnestly  desired 
to  make  this  session  a success  in  spite  of  the  counter  moves  of  the 
Hindus.  Important  personalities  who  participated  were  Maulana  Mu- 
hammad Ali,  Maulana  Shaukat  Ali,  Haji  Seth  Abdullah  Harun,  Mau- 
lana Hasrat  Mohani,  Maulana  Khurshid  Ali,  Ghulam  Bhik  Nairang,  Dr 
Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal,  Sir  Muhammad  Shafi,  Sir  Abdul  Qadir,  Maulana 
Mahar  Ali,  Maulana  Shafi  Da’udi,  Maulana  Azad  Subhani,  Maulvi 
Mahbub  Alam,  etc. 

Some  of  the  important  ideas  expressed  by  the  Nawab  are  given 
below  from  his  Reception  Address4  : 

Contd,  from  page  369] 

and  political  life  of  the  Muslim  were  to  have  a wider  scope.  It  was  Seth  Malabari 
of  Bombay,  editor  of  the  East  and  West,  who  introduced  the  Nawab  and  Jogindar 
Singh— Nawab’s  close  friend— in  the  governmental  and  political  circles. 

He  developed  friendship,  early  in  his  life,  with  Dr  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal 
which  proved  to  be  a deep,  sincere  and  lasting  one.  It  was  usual  for  the  Nawab 
to  preside  over  those  meetings  where  Iqbal  was  to  recite  a verse  or  to  deliver  a 
lecture.  It  was  due  to  this  companionship  that  Iqbal  wrote  a verse  the  opening 
lines  of  which  are  : 

V3  efi  ut3  tjfSug  S c?S  HS  tJKfecUo  wjft  cJT  fahp  tPHH 
His  residence  Zarr-i-Persian  used  to  be  ‘Dar-ush-Shura’  of  the  literary  societyin 
Lahore.  Nawab  was  not  only  a friend  of  scholars  but  was  himself  a scholar  and 
has  left  numerous  books  such  as  Sawaneh  Umrl  Ranjit  Singh,  A Voice  front  tht 
East,  Life  of  Sher  Shah  Suri,  etc.  He  was  Fellow  of  the  Punjab  University, 
President  of  the  Punjab  Historical  Society,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Punjab 
Chiefs’ Association,  President  of  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Anjuman  Himayat-i- 
Islam  for  many  years. 

Before  coming  to  Lahore,  Nawab  was  Prime  Minister  in  the  Patiala  State 
from  1910  for  three  years.  He  was  member  of  the  Council  of  State  from  1921  to 
1926  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  1926  till  his  death  on  May  26, 
1933,  in  either  elected  or  nominated  capacities.  He  was  for  a long  period  President 
of  the  Central  Muslim  party  in  the  Assembly.  In  1928,  he  was  appointed  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  (which  was  to  assist  the  Simon  Commission)  and  in 
1931  nominated  as  member  of  the  Indian  Franchise  Committee.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  and  All-India 
Muslim  Conference.  In  1930,  he  was  nominated  as  Indian  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations  and  was  for  some  time  President  of  the  Indian  delegation. 

4.  The  substance  and  not  a literal  translation  of  the  Nawab’s  speech  is  given.  For 
the  full  text  of  the  Nawab’s  speech,  see  the  daily  Inqilab,  January  3,  1930. 
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“There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  is  such  a commu- 
nity of  7 crores,  with  one  religion  and  with  one  aim,  as  the  Muslim 
of  India  are.  How  strange  it  is  that  a community  of  21  crore,  in 
which  are  6 crore  untouchables  and  further  divided  into  hundreds 
of  sub-castes,  having  neither  one  creed,  nor  one  language,  nor  one 
culture,  nor  real  human  brotherhood  and  nor  any  unanimity  in  the 
social  set-up  but  as  they  are  commonly  known  as  Hindus,  therefore 
they  are  one  nation  ! And  the  Muslims  who  have  the  spirit  of  bro- 
therhood, are  above  the  distinction  of  colour  and  caste  and  whose 
way  of  living  is  a model  for  the  human  relationship  of  the  world,... 
they  are  considered  merely  a communal  group,  having  no  right  to 
maintain  their  separate  existence  .. 

“Muslims  should  tell  the  Hindus  and  the  British  that  the' prob- 
lem of  lndia  is  not  the  problem  of  one  community  but  of  two  per- 
manent communities  Muslims  can  be  slaughtered,  they  can  be 
compelled  to  migrate  but,  politically,  they  can  neither  be  merged  into 
nor  ruled  over  by  any  other  nation.  Muslims  can  unite  with  the 
Hindus.  They  are  prepared  to  pledge  a firm  and  permanent  agree- 
ment (with  the  Hindus)  to  live  a peaceful  life  but  cannot  merge  in 
them.  There  are  numerous  countries  in  the  world  where  different 
communities  are  leading  a life  of  peace,  unity  and  progress  and  are 
also  maintaining  their  separate  entities.  ... 

“Those  who  want  one  nation  (in  India)  should  tell  on  what 
principles  nationality  is  based.  Muslims  ruled  (over  India)  for  eight 
hundred  years  but  still  remained  Mlechhs.  Nationality  not  based  on 
social  equality  will  not  last  for  four  days.  ... 

“Keeping  in  view  the  Asiatic  tempers,  India  can  become  a 
nation  in  one  way  and  that  is  that  all  people  here  adopt  one  religion. 
Until  and  unless  there  is  one  religion,  to  become  one  nation  (for 
India)  is  next  to  impossible.  Temporary  and  pseudo  nationalism 
will  only  result  in  warfare  and  disorder.  Single  religion  can  only  be 
in  one  way  that  all  the  peoples  choose  one  religion  from  the  present 
ones  or  discover  a new  one  and  leave  their  old  creeds.  But  religion 
has  never  been  nor  will  be  made  for  political  considerations.  Hindus 
themselves  know  that  their  religion  has  failed  to  present  that  equality 
of  human  beings  on  which  the  foundations  of  democracy  are  laid. 
This  speciality  is  reserved  for  Islam  that  it  gave  not  only  equality 
but  also  the  best  democratic  constitution  to  humanity.  Hindus  may 
not  adopt  Islam  but  they  should  break  the  shackles  of  caste  system 
and  give  equality  to  non-Hindus.  In  India,  the  first  experiment  for 
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such  an  equality  was  conducted  by  Buddha  but  the  penalty  his 
followers  had  to  undergo  is  not  out  of  any  one’s  view.  ... 

“Until  all  the  hostile  communities  agree  to  such  a partition  (of 
the  sub-continent)  where  neither  Hindu-Muslim  question  troubles 
nor  the  problem  of  separate  or  joint  electoral  constituencies  arises, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  adopt  one  religion  or  change  the  social  set- 
up of  the  Hindus  within  a time  limit.  But  the  Government  and  the 
communities  can  undertake,  at  any  time,  the  redistribution  of  the  pro- 
vinces or  the  areas  and  the  exchange  of  population.  In  many  other 
countries  people  have  solved  the  problem  of  majority  and  minority 
in  this  way  after  the  setting  up  of  democratic  institutions.  ... 

“If  you  (communities  of  India)  want  to  live  peacefully,  the 
country  is  vast.  If  no  system  of  government  can  be  set  up  other 
than  the  democratic  one,  then  leave  the  conflicts  of  communalism 
and  nationalism;  and  after  redistributing  the  areas,  all  communities 
may  live  in  separate  provinces.  As  far  as  I have  judged  the  circum- 
stances, at  least  the  problem  of  Punjab  and  Bengal  cannot  be  solved 
without  the  redemarcation  of  the  boundaries.  ... 

“India’s  freedom  and  progress  depends  on  the  fact  that  Muslims 
should  be  given  such  an  area  in  northern  India  which  should  consist  of 
two  or  three  provinces  or  be  made  one  province.  In  this  (province), 
Muslims  should  not  be  less  than  80  per  cent  (of  the  population).  In 
the  same  way,  in  eastern  India,  Bengal  should  be  divided  in  such  a 
manner  that  Muslims  should  form  80  per  cent  (of  the  population). 

' Muslims  themselves  should,  instead  of  rights,  demand  a (separate) 
country  and  a homeland.  ...* 

“The  principle  of  separate  representation  is  propagated  as  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  for  the  Indian  nation.  That  by  this  in  Muslim 
majority  provinces,  a permanent  religious  majority  will  be  created. 
Alas  ! Muslims  would  have  been  expert  in  propaganda  and  should 
have  informed  the  British  that  whether  principle  of  representation 
was  joint  or  separate,  it  would  creat  in  9 out  of  1 1 provinces  and  in 
the  central  Government  itself  a religious  majority.  ...”  , 

* Italics  ours. 
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K.  K.  Azizf 


Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  general  narrative  of  the  growth  of 
Muslim  nationalism  in  India  between  the  years  1857  and  1947.  Here  I 
want  to  examine  certain  factors  which  played  an  important  part  in  this 
development  in  order  to  put  flesh  on  the  dry  bones  of  the  story. 

Loyalty 

The  role  of  Muslim  loyalty  to  the  British  in  the  formative  phase  of 
nationalism  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  During  the  testing  year  which 
followed  the  Mutiny,  Muslims  were  convinced  that  their  only  salvation 
lay  in  practising  loyalty.  Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan  foresaw  that  the  Muslim 
minority  was  no  match  for  the  progressive  Hindus  and  that  if  they  also 
alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  rulers,  their  ruination  would  be  complete. 
He  brought  forth  many  arguments  from  his  religious  study  and  social 
experience  in  justification  of  his  Pro-British  attitude.  Was  Islam  not 
nearer  to  Christianity  than  to  any  other  religion  ? Did  the  Quran  not  call 
the  Christians  the  ‘people  of  the  Book’  and  sanction  marriage  with 
them  ?Did  the  Muslims  not  have  more  in  common  with  the  monotheism 
of  Christianity  than  with  the  polytheism  of  Hinduism  ? In  the  social  field 
also,  the  two  God-worshipping  creeds  shared  common  ideals  and  prac- 
tices. Both  abhored  the  caste  system.  Both  preached  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  This  might  have  been  a conscious  or  unconscious  rationalisation  of 
his  political  views,  but  there  is  no  doubt  Sayyid  Ahmad  passionately 
believed  in  the  desirability,  the  practicability  and  the  necessity  of  a 
Muslim-British  understanding.  As  a Muslim,  he  defended  it  on  religious 
grounds  ; as  an  Indian  Muslim,  he  advocated  it  as  a political  necessity. 

In  this  mission  of  bringing  the  two  peop  e together,  Sayyid  Ahmad 
was  helped  by  certain  British  writers  who  shared  his  views  without  neces- 
sarily sharing  his  motives.  Sir  William  Baker,  for  example,  brought  out 


Dr  K.K.  Aziz,  the  author  of  British  and  Muslim  India  (Heinemann,  London, 
1963) , teaches  Political  Science  at  the  University  bf  Khartoum.  This  article  forms 
a chapter  of  his  forthcoming  book  : Factors  in  the  Making  of  Pakistan  : A Study 
in  Nationalism. 

Journal  of  the  Research  Society  of  Pakistan  (University  of  the  Panjab,  Vol.  II, 
Part  I r,  April  1965,  pp.  63-88). 
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the  close  affinity  between  the  two  religions.  ‘Believing  in  the  same. God, 
and  yielding  nothing  in  respect  for  Christ,  the  Muslim  among  all  oriental 
races  is  the  nearert  to  what  a Protestant  terms  Christianity’.  He  went 
further  and  suggested  a close  alliance  between  the  English  and  the  head 
of  the  Muslim  religion  which  would  arouse  the  entire  Muslim  world 
to  a pitch  of  enthusiasm  that  could  hardly  be  understood  by  the  English 
phlegmatic  nature.1  Similarly,  an  English  journalist  found  the  spectacle 
of  an  English  woman— she  was  referring  to  Mrs.  Annie  Besant— allying 
herself  with  Brahmanism  as  curiously  unpleasant,  and  discovered  in 
Hinduism  much  that  was  revolting  to  a refined  and  fastidious  taste.2 
There  were  not  many  who  held  such  strong  views  or  expressed  them  in 
such\  virile  language.  But  these  sentiments  strengthened  the  hands  of 
those  among  the  British  who  wanted  to  be  kind  to  the  Muslims  and 
heartened  the  Muslims  who  were  soliciting  such  attention. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Congress  in  1885,  the  Muslims  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  prove  their  loyalty  in  the  fear  lest  the  Congress  might  be 
accepted  as  representative  of  all  educated  Indian  opinion.  They  were 
alarmed  by  the  Congress  and  what  it  stood  for,  for  any  advance  towards 
self-government  would  imply  their  relegation  to  the  position  of  an  insub- 
stantial minority.  During  the  Hindu  unrest  of  1905-11,  they  supported 
the  Government  unstintedly.  Such  deeds  of  faithfulness  did  not  go 
unnoticed  in  Britain  and  in  1906,  the  Times  wrote  a long  leader 
commending  their  policy  and  sharing  their  apprehensions.  ‘If  the  forces 
of  disaffection  are  active  in  India’  it  said,  ‘then  it  would  be  folly  to 
estrange  a great  people  who  / are  on  many  grounds  our  natural  support 
ters.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  us,  because  of  the  hostile  influence  which 
may  react  on  India  from  the  outside  world  - Our  only  course  is  to  show 
them  plainly  that  they  have  not  lost  our  sympathy,  and  that  we  value 
their  loyalty  and  intelligent  co-operation  as  much  as  ever..  If  the  Indian 
Government  does  not  retain  the  confidence  of  loyal  minorities  by  a 
steady  and  consistent  policy,  then,  in  words  recently  quoted  in  our 
columns,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Muslims  ‘either  join  the  Congress  or 
- set  up  a second  agitation  of  their  own’.”3 

Printing  House  Square  was  not  the  only  quarter  where  Muslim  fidelity 
was  appreciated.  It  was  then  generally  realised  that  Muslim  policy  had 


1. 


/ 
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W- Baker,  ‘Reflection  on  India,  1880-1888’,  Fortnightly  Review,  August  1888, 

p. 225.  ' " y;  "■■■  ."T;"'  :'K"  \ " ./.'.V/'  ’ 

Lilian  de  Gruyther,  ‘An  Important  Indian  Institution’,  Empire  Review,  Novem- 
ber 1904,  p.  369.  See  also  Henry  Grossfield,  England  and  Islam,  London,  1900. 

The  Times  (leader),  26  September,  1906. 
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obvious  benefits  for  England  and  her  future.  Gertrude  Bell,  the  famous 
‘Arab’,  reported  from  India  that  the  loyalty  of  Islam  had  not  wavered 
in  spite  of  a tendency  among  the  British,  resulting  from  the  indifference 
born  of  security,  to  regard  them  with  less  than  favour;  in  spitje,  more- 
over, of  a growing  anti-foreign  spirit  which  had  been  visible  in  other 
parts  of  the  Muslim  world.4  Another  writer  was  in  favour  of  encouraging 
the  Muslims  ‘who  are  loyal  to  us  lest  they  should  be  disgusted  at  our 
partiality  and  also  turn  against  us.’  ‘Minorities  deserve  honour,  and 
loyal  minorities  deserve  double  honour.’5 6 

The  greatest  test  of  Muslim  constancy  came  in  191 1 when  the  parti- 
tion of  Bengal  was  annulled.  Muslim  India  was  shocked  and  some  leaders 
talked  of  extreme  measures,’  in  retaliation.  But  even  in  this  crisis,  the 
tradition  of  years  prevailed  and  the  leading  Muslims,  though  irate  and 
indignant,  instructed  their  followers  not  to  agitate  against  the  decision.8 
The  Aga  Khan  issued  a similar  appeal.  It  is  true  that  shortly  afterwards 
the  entire  course  of  Muslim  politics  was  changed  by  circumstances,  of 
W'hich  the  1911  decision  was  one,  but  prominent  ‘loyalists’  like  the 
Aga  Khan  and  Amir  All  continude  to  tread  the  path  of  co-operation. 

After  the  ‘disloyal’  interlude  of  the  Khilafat  agitation,  the  old 
habit  re-asserted  itself  and  at  the  Round  Table  Conferences,  Muslims 
were  by  and  large  so  co-operative  as  to  evoke  from  the  Congress  the 
charge  of  being  reactionaries  and  toadies.  In  1931,  just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  Conference,  a striking  article  appeared  in  the  Empire 
Review,  which,  along  with  the  Aga  Khan’s  letter  of  September  1908  to 
the  Deccan  Provincial  Muslim  League,7  stands  as  a perfect  testament  of 
Muslim  loyalty.  What  made  it  even  more  remarkable  written  by  Maulana 
Shaukat  AH,  one  of  the  famous  Ali  brothers  who  had  led  the  Indian 
Khilafatists  into  a most  virulent  campaign  against  the  British.  Now,  as 
a delegate  to  the  Conference,  he  made  a stirring  appeal  for  Muslim- 
British  friendship.  ‘We  both  need  each  other’,  he  said,  ‘we  would  grasp 
that  hand  and  Islam  would  stand  with  Britain,  a good  and  honourable 
friend,  a brave  fighter  and  staunch  ally...  Should  Hindus  and  Muslims 
live  together  a thousand  years,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  two  cultures 


4.  G.  Bell,  ‘Islam  in  India — A Study  at  Aligarh’,  Nineteenth  Century , December 
1906,  pp.  900-901. 

5.  J.  A.  Sharrock,  ‘Some  Misconceptions  about  the  Unrest  in  India’,  ibid.,  Septem- 
ber 1909,  p.  375. 

6.  For  example,  Nawab,  Viqar-ul-Mulk  in  the  ‘Aligarh  Institute  Gazette,  20  Decem- 
ber, 1911. 

7.  Full  text  in  The  Times,  7 September,  1908. 
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merging  into  one.  This  is  adamant,  bedrock  fact,  which  cannot  be 
glossed  over.  No  settlement  that  ignores  this  can  be  of  any  value.  Wise 
administration  requires  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  races  ..  At  the 
back  of  every  Muslim  mind,  based  on  our  experience  of  the  last  15  or 
20  years,  is  the  fear  that  Great  Britain  had  lost  something  of  her  old 
virility,  and  that  she  may  let  us  down...  We  want  no  handicaps  against 
anybody,  including  the  British.’8 

What  lay  behind  such  expressions  of  loyalty.  What  was  the 
philosophy  of  loyalty,  if  there  was  a coherent  thought  behind  it  at  all  ? 
In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  referred  to  some  of  the  motives  that 
underlay  this  line  of  action.  To  recapitulate  and  add  some  more  : 

It  was  the  safest  course  of  action  for  a minority  which  was  back- 
ward and  helpless.  Either  it  could  co-operate  with  the  Hindus,  which  it 
did  not,  or  it  could  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  rulers.  To  alienate  both 
the  present  and  the  future  rulers  would  have  been  foolish. 

It  may  be  a paradox  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Muslims,  universally 
characterised  in  the  West  as  a militant  body  of  persons,  were  the  only 
constitutional  minded  group  in  India.  Without  trying  to  resolve  this 
paradox  (which  may  have  been  a reaction  to  the  unsuccessful  Mutiny), 
we  must  notice  that  the  Congress  was,  except  in  the  first  few  years  of  its 
existence,  an  agitational  organisation.  Satyagraha  was  often  made  to  be 
peaceful  movement,  but  to  break  the  laws  of  a country  is  unconstitu- 
tional, whether  the  deed  is  done  by  making  women  volunteers  lie  down 
on  the  road  or  by  leading  a band  of  mutinous  riflemen.  In  fact, 
Satyagraha  is  more  deadly,  for  it  is  planned  and  cold-blooded,  than 
open  agitation  which  may  be  due  to  the  heat  of  the  moment.  Muslims 
were  not  fond  of  agitating,  first  under  the  influence  of  Sayyid  Ahmad 
Khan,  and  later  under  that  of  Jinnah,  both  of  whom  were,  for  different 
reasons,  almost  constitutional  martiners. 

The  Muslims  were  sceptical  both  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Hindu 
agitation  and  of  the  likelihood  of  its  successful  outcome.  The  agitation 
was  for  greater  democracy,  which  to  the  Muslims  meant  greater  oppres- 
sion. The  agitation  was  also  unlikely  to  achieve  its  end  because  the  rulers 
were  strong  and  because  all  India  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  agitators. 
It  was  thus  both  unwise  and  useless  to  stand  with  the  agitators  and  to 
incur  . the  displeasure  of  the  Government. 

Most  Muslims  appreciated  the  fairness  with  which  they  had 


8.  Shaukat  Alt,  'An  Appeal  from  the  Muslim  World  to  the  British  People’,  Empire 
Review,  November  1931,  pp.  307-309. 
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been,  or  were  being,  treated  by  the  British.  Between  the  Hindus!  and  the 
British,  they  chose  to  trust  the  latter,  and  on  the  whole  found  ! that  this 
policy  paid  dividends. 

In  terms  of  religion,  the  Christian  rulers  were  closer  to  the  Muslims 
than  were  the  idol-worshipping  Hindus.  As  religion  was  a vital  factor  in 
the  awakening  of  Muslim  nationalism,  this  affinity  tended  to  throw  the 
Mulims  on  the  side  of  the  British. 

In  social  matters,  again,  the  Muslim  found  himself  in  more  conge- 
nial company  among  the  British.  The  two  could,  and  did,  inter-marry, 
inter-dine  and  mix  in  society  without  disagreeable  taboos.  With  the 
Hindu,  one  was  always  on  one’s  guard  against  breaking  some  caste 
restriction  or  polluting  a Brahmin  household.  Social  mixing  is  as 
essential  an  ingredient  of  friendship  as  aloofness  is  a creator  of  mis- 
understanding. 

One  ingenious  explanation  of  Muslim  loyalty  has  been  suggested. 
The  argument  runs  thus  : The  Muslims  had  an  aloofness  and  a grave, 
stern  dignity  which  safeguarded  them  against  the  insulting  treatment  of 
the  British.  Insults  to  them  did  not  rankle  as  they  did  in  other  cases 
with  effects  which  recoiled  on  British  heads.  They  either  retaliated  or 
held  aloof,  and  in  any  case,  they  refused  to  be  remarkably  free  from 
servility,  in  contrast  with  the  Hindus;  and  they  entered  scarcely  at  all 
into  rivalry  with  other  Englismen  or  Hindus.  Their  conservatism  kept 
them  from  it,  and  it  appeared  that  they  regarded  Englishmen  and  Hindus 
as  fitted  by  Providence  for  the  discharge  of  functions  with  which  they 
themselves  did  not  care  to  meddle  while  they  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  own  way®.  Interesting  and  very  intriguing  indeed,  but,  alas  ! parti- 
ally true. 

The  educated  among  the  Muslim  community  were  greatly  influenced 
by  English  literature,  history,  philosophy  and  art.  This  intellectual  and 
academic  allegiance  paved  the  way  to  political  loyalty. 

The  British  ruled  the  country  and  held  power  and  patronage  in  their 
hands.  The  Muslims,  as  a minority,  wanted  safeguards  and  only  the 
British  could  grant  them. 

The  Islamic  injunction  of  obeying  the  ruler  of  the  time  may  have 
weighed  with  a section  of  the  Muslims.  Disobedience  to  those  in 
authority  is  not  permitted  unless  the  ruler  interferes  with  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Muslims. 

9.  W.B.  Oldham,  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  July  1911,  pp.  64-65.  He 
was  a retired  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
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Britain  was  the  greatest  ‘Muslim’  empire  in  the  world  and 
had  intimate  relations  with  most  independent  and  semi-independent 
Muslim  states.  As  the  Indian  Muslims  formed  a part  of  the  world  Muslim 
community,  it  was  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  they  remained  on  good 
terms  with  Britain. 

Imperial  Pride 

The  Muslims  had  come  to  India  as  conquerors  and  had  established 
an  empire  which  lasted  for  hundreds  of  years.  This  factor  moulded  their 
outlook  in  many  ways. 

If  we  compare  the  Muslim  invaders  of  India  with  the  British  inva- 
ders we  find  one  momentous  difference.  The  Muslims  came  as  alien  con- 
querors but  settled  down  in  India  permanently.  Unlike  the  British,  they 
did  not  come  from  a ‘mother  country’  to  which  they  could  look  back  and 
to  which  they  returned  after  doing  their  spell  of  duty.  They  made  India 
their  home  and  this  revolutionised  their  outlook.  They  became  a part  of 
India  just  as  India  made  them  a part  of  herself.  The  interaction  had  good 
results  as  well  as  bad.  It  precluded  the  possibility  of  a Muslim  withdrawal, 
and  this  distinguished  Muslim  rule  in  India  from  such  recent  pheno- 
mena as  the  British  community  in  India  or  the  French  colons  in  Algeria 
or  the  Belgian  miners  in  Congo.  It  also  made  the  Hindus  realise  that 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  Muslims,  for  by  the  passage  of.  time,  the 
latter  had  ceased  to  be  an  alien  element  of  the  Indian  population.  But 
at  the  same  time,  they  remained  a distinct  group  and  refused  to  become 
a part  of  the  Hindu  tradition  of  the  country. 

Imperialism  and  pride  go  hand  in  India.  In  India  their  imperial  past 
produced  a pride  bordering  on  vainglory  among  the  Muslims.  Pride  is 
not  altogether  a bad  thing,  but  when  it  survives  the  actual  loss  of  power, 
it  creates  an  unhappy  state  of  mind  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
Community.  When  Muslim  hegemony  was  gone  and  real  power  lay  with 
the  British,  the  Muslims  could  not  forget  that  they  had  once  ruled  over 
the  land,  Their  reaction  was  bitter  and  truculent,  The  bitterness  led  to 
the  1857  revolt  which  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  regaining  the  past 
glory.  It  failed  and  this  added  frustration  and  humiliation  to  the  bitter- 
ness. The  truculence  gave  birth  to  an  anti-British  and  anti-Western 
feeling,  whibh  kept  the  Muslims  away  from  everything  associated  with 
the  mainstream  of  progress.  They  were  reluctant  to  learn  the  English 
language,  to  send  their  children  to  government  school  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  public  services  under  the  British.  They  clung  to  their 
old  ways  Of  life  and  thus  lost  a golden  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment. The  Hindus,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  best  use:  of  the  chance 
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offered  and  captured  the  public  service  which  a little  before  had  belonged 
to  the  Muslims. 

During  this  period,  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  mentalities  exhibit  a 
strong  contrast.  The  Hindus  had  been  a subject  race  for  centuries. 
They  were  trained  in  the  art  of  humouring  the  rulers  When  a Muslim 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Delhi;  they  learned  Persian  and  cultivated  the 
graces  of  a Mughal  court  life.  When  a British  viceroy  governed  the 
country,  they  learned  English  with  equal  diligence  and  entered  govern- 
ment service  in  great  numbers.  For  them  the  change  was  not  a revolution: 
one  alien  invader  had  succeeded  another.  For  the  Muslim,  the  change 
was  cataclymical.  He  had  been  dethroned  and  for  him  it  was  not  easy 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  new  times.  He  retracted  into  his  shell  and 
brooded  and  brooded,  and  this  did  not  help.  It  was  perhaps  a natural 
result  of  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  him,  but  it  was  very  stupid 
and  piayed  havoc  with  his  future  prospects.  He  never  made  up  for  what 
he  had  lost  in  those  years  and  later  paid  a terrible  price  for  this  folly. 

The  Muslim  pride  vis  a vis,  the  British  thus  led  to  insularity.  This 
pride  vis  a vis,  the  Hindus  led  to  an  anti-democratic  movement.  The 
Hindus  were  the  subject  race.  The  Muslims  were,  or  had  been,  the  ruling 
race.  How  could  the  quondam  masters  now  allow  themselves  to  be 
ruled  by  ci-devant  slaves  ? The  Hindus  were  in  the  majority,  but  that  did 
not  mean  that  they  should  be  the  sole  rulers  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  rule  by  the  majority  did  not,  could  not,  apply  to  India. 
Democracy  was,  therefore,  rejected  completely,  finally,  irrevocably.  No 
matter  what  happened,  the  majority  shall  not  rule  the  country.  If  a 
choice  had  to  be  made  British  imperialism  was  preferable  to  native 
‘democracy’.  Gradually  this  line  of  thought  led  to  the  concept  of  nation- 
alism. If  democracy  was  a good  thing— as  all  the  world  said  it  was — 
and  if  India  was  also  one  day  going  to  get  it,  well  1 then,  India  was  not 
a nation.  It  was  a continent  and  contained  many  nations.  Anyway,  the 
Muslims  were  a nation  by  themselves  and  would  rather  live  in  a poor, 
small,  Muslim  country  than  in  a rich,  large,  Hindu  sub-continent. 

Another  result  of  the  imperial  pride  was  that  Muslims  refused  to 
be  absorbed  by  Hindu  Polity.  Brahmanism  had  a magnificent  record  of 
accepting  into  its  fold  diverse  races  and  creeds  which  had  travelled  to 
India  in  search  of  food  or  fame.  Islam  was  the  first  foreign  element 
which  refused  to  be  merged  with  the  Brahmanical  polity.  It  was  too 
individualistic,  too  stern,  too  personal  a religion  to  be  so  treated.  It  was 
a way  of  life,  not  a mere  set  of  spiritual  principles,  Further,  it  had 
come  to  India  primarily  for  spreading  its  creed,  not  for  compromising 
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with  the  heathens.  This  prevented  a merger  or  even  a concord.  It  was 
the  fiirst  failure  of  Hinduism  and  the  first  fundamental  breach  in  the 
Indian  spiritual  tradition.  Islam  established  itself  as  a distinct  entity 
and  retained  this  separateness  till  the  end  A nation  could  not  be  born 
when  two  opposing  forces  of  such  magnitude  confronted  each  other  like 
desparate  gladiators. 

One  by-product  of  this  Hinduism-Islam  conflct  was  that  Brahmani- 
cal  polity  was  saved  from  dissolution,  or  at  least  from  adulteration.10 
Had  the  two  religions  come  together  and  borrowed  from  each  other, 
both  would  have  lost  something  of  their  uncompromising  purity.  But 
the  lack  of  such  contact  safeguarded  Brahmanicalism  from  what  the  or- 
thodox might  have  considered  pollution. 

Extra-Territorial  Attachment 

Though  the  Muslims  had  made  India  their  home  and  no  intention 
of  leaving  it,  yet  they  ‘looked  out  of  India  to  recover  their  Arab, 
Turkish  or  Persian  roots  and  retain  pride  as  former  conquerors.’11 
Their  origin  was  alien  and  so  were  many  of  their  associations  and  attach* 
ments.  The  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  an  important  deter- 
minant of  Indian  Muslim  politics  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  right  up  to  1923  European  ambition  of  controlling  Muslim  coun- 
tries like  Persia  and  Egypt  agitated  Muslim  India  and  conditioned  her 
attitude  to  Britain,  the  only  European  country  they  knew  at  first  hand. 
Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Morocco  and  Palestine  have  at  times  decisively 
influenced  the  course  of  Muslim  politics  in  India. 

Religion  was  the  most  obvious — in  fact  the  only— bond  between 
Muslim  India  and  the  outside  Islamic  world.  After  losing  their  hold 
over  their  own  country,  the  Indian  Muslims  derived  a vicarious  satis- 
faction from  the  existence  of  other  Muslim  states  in  the  world.  It  gave 
them  confidence  and  a feeling  of  security.  They  felt  that  they  were  not 
alone  and  friendless  in  a hostile  world.  Every  addition  to  the  community 
of  Islamic  nations  was  an  accretion  to  their  strength.  Every  Muslim 
country  which  went  under  was  a shock  to  their  self-respect.  Though 
they  could  do  little  for  their  co-religionists  outside  India  they  never 
made  a secret  of  their  sympathy  for  them.  On  one  occasion,  at  least, 
their  sympathy  went  beyond  mere  formal  expression  and  achieved  a 
signal  success.  The  Khilafat  agitation  in  India  and  the  endeavours  of 
the  Aga  Khan  and  Amir  Ali  ( of  course  combined  with  the  success 

10.  S.  Dutt,  Problem  of  Indian  Nationality  (1926),  pp.  72-73. 

11.  A.  de  Reincourt,  The  Soul  of  India  (1960),  p.296. 
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^Turkish  arms)  forced  the  British  Government  to  replace  the  MTreaty^ 
ll^pfiSSevres  with 'that  of  Laiisanne.  • < • 

contrast  to  this  extra-territorial  affinity  of  the  Muslims,  theM: 
Hindus  had  no  problem  of  divided  loyalties.  They  had  their  roots  ini 
^llPlhdia;)  Their  religion,  their  tradition,  their  history,  their  philosophy-,; 
eir-  literature— all  were  Indian  in  origin,  mould  and  character.  There; 
fwerenoHindu  states  outside  to  divert' their  attention  from  their  nation# 
I^Iisb  struggle.  They  did  not  derive  their  political  sustenance  from  HinduHs 
•,5 1, ^sovereignty  in  foreign  lands.  They  never  quarrelled  with  British  foreign! 
’.impolicy  since  no  Hindu  interests  were  involved  in  international  diplomacy^  jl 
” ^$And,  therefore,  they  were  justified  in  taunting  the  Muslims  with  extra-j  # 
territorial  loyalty,  though  there  was  only  a modicum  of  truth  in  the! 
charge  that  the  Muslims’  lukewarm  interest  in  'Indian  nationalism’  was 
itraeeable  to  their  pre-occupation  with  Muslim  interests  outside  India.  ! 
»,f,pttf  the -strength  of  Muslim  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the  Islamic,  y 
S|®wOrld  community  cannot  be  denied.  It  had  serious  repercussions  orr  ^ 
If'^pheiripolitical  activities  in  India  and  was,  at  times,  an  additional  reason 


tetheir  alienation  from  the  Hindus.  Many  Hindu  leaders  successfully 
■ersuaded  their  followers  to  believe  that  the  Muslims  of  northern  India 
;y|§mght  one  day  join  forces  with  the  Afghans  in  overrunning  pacts  of 
i'/Mndia  and  founding  another  Muslim  empire  in  the  country.  There  is  no  , 
“^evidence  to  show  that  such  plans  were  ever  contemplated,  but  it  is 
Apparent  that  some  Hindus  suspected  the  Muslims  of  harbouring  such 
. jjfjdesigns  and  this  misunderstanding  did  not  encourage  communal  amity.  . 

‘ Mndiaa  Nationalism  and  Hinduism 

. • • • • 

1 Indian  nationalism  has  long  been  a Hindu  nationalism-  in  essence. 

riThe  MaThatta  Empire,  the  earliesit  manifestation  of  this  spirit,  was  ‘a 
^revival  .of  Hindu  nationalism  against  Muslim  domination.’12  The  earliest 
^political  bodies  were  Hindu  even  in  their  designation,  e.g.,  the  Sarvajanik ,.j 
,tj,Sabha  of  Poona  and  the  Mahajana  Sabha  of  Madras.  In  1882,  Dyananda 
JSpunded  the  Cow  Protection  Society  which  was  an  over  anti-Muslim  ges- 
^JSure.  In  the  beginning,  the  Arya  Samaj  was  more  religious  than  political, 
’4hnd.it  was  one  of  its  foremost  leaders,  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  who  frightened j 
’ whfe  Hindus  of  the  Punjab  with  the  bogey  of  an  Afghan  invasion  tope ; 
iijjltgged  in  connivance  with  the  Indian  Muslims.  Swadeshi,  the  chief  instru- 
jJjngnt  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  was  essentially  a Hindu  concept.1 2 

$|fe|?John  Cumming  (ed.j.  Modern  India  (1931),~p.  22.  ..  w.jvssjj 

of  the  religious  meaning  and  implications  o{swddeshi,^£iF^ 
adrews,  MahStma  Gandhi's  Ideas  (1930  ddl),  pp.  118-130. 
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Bankim  Chandra  Chatterjee,  the  Bengali  Hindu  novelist,  who  is 
generally  claimed  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  Indian  nationalism,  assidously 
propagated  anti-Muslim  ideas  in  his  popular  stories.  He  consistently 
treated  the  terms  ‘Hindu’  and  ‘Indian’  as  synonymous;  there  is  no 
‘context  in  which  ‘Indians’  can  be  interpreted  to  include  'Muslims.’ 
Muslims  were  not  Indians,  they  were  aliens.  They  are  always  cast  in  the 
roles  of  oppressors  and  tyrants.  The  references  made  to  them  are  ‘fre- 
quently sneers  of  contempt.’  And  ‘there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing 
this  attitude  to  be  other  than  the  result  of  a deliberate  choice.’  The 
nationalism  founded  and  nurtured  by  such  writers  could  only  be  Hindu 
in  character  and  content.  This  brought  a new  unity  and  national  pride  to 
the  Hindus,  but  it  ‘instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  Muslims  suspicion  and 
fear,  which  subsequent  events  did  not  eradicate.’14 

Nothing  illustrates  more  faithfully  the  Hindu  character  of  Indian 
nationalism  than  the  agitation  carried  on  against  the  partition  of  Bengal 
between  1905  and  1911.  Religion  and  politics  were  combined  in  a good 
measure.  Surendranath  Banerjea,  the  foremost  Congress  leader  of  the 
time,  wrote  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  to  organise  a religious 
ceremony,  such  as  shakti  puja  (worship  of  the  Hindu  goddess  shakti  and 
kali  puja  (worship  of  the  Hindu  goddess  of  destruction  Kali ) and  to  have 
a swadeshi  katka  or  jatha  (a  boycott  meeting).  ‘Give  a religious  turn  to 
the  movement’,  he  said,  ‘and  as  for  the  Muslims,  if  you  can  get  them 
to  your  side,  why  not  have  a wa’z  (an  Islamic  sermon)  followed  by 
swadeshi  preaching.’15  A Bengali  Hindu,  who  was  a young  man  when 
Bengal  was  partitioned,  confirms  that  swadeshi  was  essentially  a move- 
ment of  Hindu  revival.16 

Apart  from  the  general  trend  of  the  age,  the  one  person  who  was 
responsible  for  the  inoculation  of  Hindu  orthodoxy  into  the  nationalist 
movement  was  B.G.  Tilak.  Very  early  in  his  career,  he  discovered  that 
a religious  favour  must  be  induced  into  politics  if  a missionary  enthu- 
siasm was  to  be  created.  ‘He  knew  that  once  the  spiritual  and  religious 
springs  of  India’s  great  past  were  revitalised  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
her  future  were  assured.’17  He  idolised  Shivaji,  the  Marhatta  chieftain 
who  had  murdered  the  Muslim  general,  Afzal  Khan,  through  deceit.  He 


14.  T.W.  Clark,  ‘The  Role  of  Bankim  Chandra  in  the  Development  of  Nationalism’, 
in  C.H.  Philips  (ed.),  Historians  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  (1961),  pp.  439-440. 

15.  Quoted  by  V.  Chirol,  Indian  Unrest  (1910),  p- 341. 

16.  Nirad  C.  Chaudhri,  The  Autobiography  of  An  Unknown  Indian  (1951),  p.  226. 

17.  D.  V.  Thamankar,  Lokamanya  Tilak  (1956),  pp.  315-16. 
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established  anti-cow-killing  societies  to  stop  Muslims  from  sacrificing 
cows  on  their  religious  festivals.  He  appealed  to  the  people  to  turn  out 
all  foreigners  from  India,  and  he  included  the  British  as  well  as  the 
Muslims  in  that  category.18  He  certainly  succeeded  in  making  the 
nationalist  movement  strong  and  potent,  but  at  the  same  time  alienated 
all  Muslims. 

When  the  Dacca  Anushilan  Samiti  was  first  proscribed  in  1908  for 
its  seditious  activities,  more  than  a dozen  copies  of  the  Gita  (the  Hindu 
Bible)  were  found  among  its  effects,  and  it  was  found  that  regular  Gita 
classes  were  held  there.  Members  of  the  Society  were  required  to  take 
oaths  with  a sword  and  a copy  of  the  Gita  on  the  head.19  At  the  height 
of  the  agitation  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  visited  India  and  found,  in  every 
Government  office  and  in  every  profession,  that  Hindus  were  banding 
themselves  together  against  their  few  Muslim  colleagues.  On  Muslim 
refusal  to  join  the  swadeshi  movement,  words  had  been  passed  round  in 
all  big  cities  among  the  Hindus  not  to  deal  with  Muslim  shops  and  not 
to  trade  with  Muslim  merchants.  Where  Muslims  were  excitable,  the 
Hindus  challenged  them  so  that  intervention  by  British  troops  should 
lead  to  the  shedding  of  Muslim  blood  and  thus  drive  the  Muslims  them- 
selves into  the  agitation.20 

The  Bande  Mataram  song  was  a Hindu  revolutionary  poem,  occur- 
ring in  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterjee’s  novel  Ananda  Math  ( The  Abbey  of 
Bliss),  which  invoked  divine  assistance  against  the  Muslims  and  the 
British  and  roused  the  people  to  drive  both  out  of  India.21  This  song, 
obviously  distasteful  to  the  Muslims,  was  made  a sort  of  & national 
anthem  by  the  Congress  and  was  sung  not  only  at  all  its  meetings  but 
also  at  the  opening  of  legislative  assembly  sessions  in  the  Hindu  provin- 
ces when  the  Congress  was  in  power  during  1937-39.  Despite  Muslim 
protests,  it  continued  to  be  the  Congress  song  till  1947. 

Many  impartial  observers  can  be  quoted  in  evidence  of  the  Hindu 
character  of  the  Congress.  A former  Governor  of  the  United  Provinces 
called  it  the  political  organ  of  othodox  Hinduism.22  It  made  its  appeal 


18.  G T.  Garratt,  An  Indian  Commentary  (1928),  p.  129. 

19-  Lord  Ronaldshay,  The  Heart  of  Aryavarta  (1925),  pp.125-126. 

20.  V.  Chirol,  Indian  Unrest  (1910),  p.  121. 

21.  An  ex-Civilian  characterised  it  as  ‘an  appeal  to  the-  lower  instincts  and  ideals  of 
Hinduism  in  its  most  demoralising  aspects’.  Sir  J.D.  Rees,  The  Real  India 
(1908),  p.  175. 

22.  Lord  Meston,  ‘India  Today  and  Tommorw’,  Nineteenth  Century,  March 
1932,  p.310. 
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to  Hinduism  and  worked  for  a Hindu  India.23  Muslims  rejected  Gandhi’s 
ideas  because  he  based  the  development  of  India  on  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  Hinduism  and  Hindu  ideology.  He  took  some  of  the  religious 
terms  of  Hinduism  and  gave  them  a 'political  meaning,  so  that  ‘political 
doctrines  were  clothed  in  the  phraseology  of  spiritual  conceptions.’ 

Nationalism  was  presented  in  a Hindu  garb  when  the  ultimate  goal  was 
named  Ram  Raj,  the  golden  age  of  Hinduism.21  The  hold  of  orthodox 
Hinduism  over  the  Congress  was  brought  out  when  Mrs.  Besant  and 
Gandhi  were  turned  out  of  the  Congress  the  moment  they  insisted  on  t< 

social  reform  and  the  abolition  of  untouchability.25 

Well  known  Hindu  writers  themselves  have  confessed  that  Hinduism 
was  the  bedrock  of  the  nationalist  movement.  From  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  onwards,  says  K.M.  Panikkar,  Indian  nationalism  had 
two  aspects— the  one  political,  the  other  religious.26  The  nationalist  move- 
ment was ‘religionised’  and  was  treated  as~ a ‘transcendental  philoso- 
phy’ rather  than  a ‘mere  political  programme’.  The  basis  of  this 
philosophy  was  that  ‘there  is  a great  Power  of  work  to  help  India 
and  that  the  nationalist  leaders  were  only  acting  on  its  bidding.  In  the 
words  bf  a historian  of  nationalism,  this  politico-religious  philosophy 
was  ‘meant  to  give  the  nation  clear  ideas  about  the  conception  of  / 

freedom.’27  It  stressed  Hinduism  and  defended  it  as  ‘the  symbol  of 
Indian  nationality.’28 

Evidently  such  a nationalism,  because  of  its  Hindu  roots  and  Hindu 
outlook,  could  not  appeal  to  the  Muslims.  Of  course,  there  were  a few 
Muslims  in  the  Congress  and,  for  a time,  it  also  attracted  large  Muslim 
groups.  But  that  was  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  which  we  will 
discuss  later.  Most  of  the  groups  which  acted  in  liaison  with  the 
Congress  or  shared  its  ideals  took  care  to  retain  their  individuality.  For 
instance*  the  Red  Shirts,  the  Ahrars,  the  Momins,  and  the  Jamiatul- 
Ulama,  were  independent  political  parties,  existing  in  their  own  right, 
and  never  merged  with  the  Congress.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  that 
they  shared  only  the  Congress’s  political  objective,  i.e.,  independence 
from  the  British,  and  hot  the  underlying  nationalist  philosophy.  To  the 

23.  E.G.  Colvin,  ‘Trial  and  Error  in  India’,  Fortnightly  Review,  February  1932,  p.  214. 

24.  L.S.S.  ’Malley  (ed.),  Modern  India  and  the  West  (1941),  pp.  97-98,  106. 

25.  See  Lord  Meston,  Nationhood  for  India  (1931),  p.  80. 

26.  K.M.  Panikkar,  Indian  Nationalism  (1920),  pp.  15-17. 

27.  I.N.  Topa,  The  Growth  and  Development  of  National  Thought  in  India  (1930), 
pp.  160-61. 

28.  Frederick  Hertz,  Nationality  in  History  and  Politics  (1944),  p.  139. 
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masses  of  the  Muslims,  the  Congress  never  presented  a palatable  pro- 
gramme which  could  win  their  allegiance.  The  presence  and  influence  of 
a handful  of  Hindu  liberals  did  not  suffice  even  to  enable  it  to  save 
appearances.  Altogether,  Hinduism  was  far  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
Congress  either  to  be  explained -iaway  by  its  own  leaders  or  to  be 
ignored  by  the  Muslims. 

Principally,  there  were  thr^  ways  in  which  the  Hindus,  or  the 
Congress,  could  have  dealt  with  the  Muslim  problem  : toleration,  dis- 
crimination, coercion.  The  Congress  might  have  treated  the  Muslims  on 
an  equal  footing,  tolerated  their  existence,  acknowledged  their  separate 
status  and  honestly  tried  to  meet  their  wishes.  This  is  how  Britain  and, 
to  a great  extent,  the  United  States  have  dealt  with  their  minorities  But 
-the  tongress  refused  to  adopt  this  method.  Again  and  again  its  leading 
figures  denied  the  very  existence  of  the  Muslim  problem,  blamed  the 
British  for  creating  this  rift,  and  right  up  to  the  end  ignored  or  grossly 
under-estimated  the  strength  of  Muslim  nationalism. 

Discrimination  is  another  method  of  dealing  with  minorities.  They 
are  tolerated,  but  only  as  an  undesirable  nuisance.  They  are  permitted 
to  carry  on  their  functions,  but  only  under  disadvantages  In  political 
terms,  they  are  not  given  full  rights.  Socially,  they  are  made  to  labour 
under  serious  handicaps,  like  inferior  schools,  special  institutions, 
separate  working  rights  and  segregated  quarters.  This  is  characteristic 
of  the  South  African  Government  in  relation  to  the  black  population! 
This  was  also  characteristic  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  relation  to  its 
European  and  Arab  minorities.  To  some  extent,  the  Congress  practised 
discrimination,  particularly  when  it  was  in  office  in  the  provinces. 

The  third  method  is  plain  coercion,  whereby  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  imposed  on  the  minority.  The  Congress  used  this  method  when,  for 
example,  it  ordered  the  use  of  Hindi  in  place  of  Urdu,  or  opened  the 
legislative  proceedings  by  the  singing  of  Bande  Mataram,  or  obliged  the 
Muslim  students  to  worship  Gandhi's  portrait,  or  lay  down  the  Wardha 
scheme  of  education.  Politically,  it  tried  to  override  the  wishes  of  the 
Muslim  legislators  by  ignoring  the  opposition  and  by  getting  its  will 
imposed  on  the  provinces  through  laws  passed,  on  the  strength  of 
brute  majority. 

The  Muslims  feared  that  in  a united  India  they  would  be  confronted 
with  discrimination  and  coercion,  and  this  was  the  principal  factor 
behind  their  demand  for  a separate  state.  They  did  not  trust  the 
Hindus,  and  where  there  is  no  trust,  there  is  no  co-operation,  and  where 
there  is  no  co-operation,  there  is  no  national  spirit.  It  is  in  this  sense 
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that  the  Congress  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  creation  of  Muslim 
nationalism  and  ultimately,  of  Pakistan. 

To  express  the  same  thing  in  a different  way,  we  may  say  that  the 
Congress  was  too  Westernised.  It  was  not  true  to  the  spirit  of  Indian 
culture,  which  has  always  striven  to  absorb,  rather  than  alienate,  foreign 
elements  In  the  long  course  of  Indian  history,  many  streams  of  race 
and  sect  have  flown  in  from  outside  and  gradually  found  a place  in  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  The  Huns,  theSakas,  the  Parsis  and 
many  others  became  a part  of  India  and  lost  their  cultural  and  political 
identity.  But  not  so  the  Muslims.  One  reason  for  this  was  their  large 
number.  Another  was  the  nature  of  their  creed-militant,  stern  and  indivi- 
dualistic— of  which  India  had  no  precedent  Still  another  was  their 
membership  of  the  world  community  of  Islam.  But,  above  all,  the  failure 
was  due  to  the  Hindu  determination  that  the  rule  of  majority  must  pre- 
vail. The  separate  personality  of  the  Muslim  community  was  not  respec- 
ted, nor  was  a modus  vivindi  fashioned  whereby  it  could  be  led  into  co- 
operation and  ultimately  perhaps  into  absorption.  Instead,  the  Congress 
altogether  denied  its  existence  and  at  times  tried  to  destroy  its  indivi- 
duality. But  the  result  was  the  opposite  of  what  was  expected.  The 
community  became  a nation  and  an  affected  nationalism  burst  into  two 
opposing  nationalisms.  A policy  of  toleration,  even  of  amiable  neutrality, 
might  have  achieved  different  results. 

Hinda-Muslim  Rift 

Though  the  Congress  and  most  Hindus  denied  the  existence  of  the 
communal  problem  in  India,  the  problem  was  very  much  there  and,  in 
the  end,  created  an  unbreakable  deadlock.  Unpleasant  realities  could 
not  be  wished  away  by  verbal  denials. 

Hindus  and  Muslims  were  only  kept  together  by  the  bayonets  of 
the  Pax  Britatmica.  So  deep-rooted  and  universal  was  the  alienation 
that  in  Ludhiana,  in  the  Punjab,  Muslims  petitioned  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  Englishmen  to  replace  the  Hindu  personnel  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  another  town  they  erected  an  arch  for  his  Honour  with 
the  inscription  : ‘For  God’s  sake,  save  us  from  the  rule  of  our  fellow 
countrymen.’*9  No  more  impartial  witness  can  be  called  than  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  who  was  not  only  a friend  of  the  Congress  but  was  actually 
invited  to  preside  over  one  of  its  annual  sessions.  He  found  Indian 
nationalism  shot  through  and  through  with  Hinduism.  ‘No  Muslim 
can  enter  its  Holy  of  Holies,  where  politics  are  transfigured  by  the 
presence  of  gods  into  religious  faith,  and  where  the  struggle  for  civil 

29.  J.D.  Rees,  The  Real  India  (1908),  p.  193. 
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. freedom  is  transformed  into  the  worship  of  the  Hindu  genius.’30  An 
American  visitor  of  the  same  period  found  the  Hindus  and  Muslims 
locked  in  a ‘deathless  antagonism’,  and  the  equilibrium  maintained 
only  by  the  virile,  fighting  qualities  of  the  Muslims.  ‘It  is  a far  distant 
day’,  he  wrote  wistfully,  ‘that  will  witness  the  final  unification  of  the 
jarring  elements  of  the  Indian  population.  India  as  a nation  is  as  yet 
the  most  shadowy  of  dreams.’31  It  was,  in  fact,  widely  realised  that  the 
continuance  of  British  rule  in  India  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hindus  and  Muslims  were  disunited.32 

In  1908  Gokhale,  the  Congress  leader,  told  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt 
that  Muslims  were  all  against  the  Congress  and  would  constitute  a 
danger  in  any  reconstruction  of  India  on  a national  basis,  because, 
though  much  less  numerous  and  less  rich,  they  were  united.  Blunt 
asked  him  if  his  (Blunt’s)  appealing  to  the  Muslims  to  join  the  Congress 
would  do  any  good,  but  was  told  that  it  would  not.33 

Sometime  it  was  said  that  the  Hindu-Muslim  problem  was  a late 
growth  and  that  the  two  peoples  had  been  living  side  by  side  peaceably 
for  a thousand  years.  But  this  overlooked  the  fact  that  Muslims  had 
come  to  India  as  conquerors  and  that  as  long  as  they  occupied  that 
position,  the  Hindus  dared  not  show  their  enmity.  When  they  ceased 
to  be  the  rulers,  the  antagonism  burst  out.  And  with  the  passage  of 
time,  as  the  immortality  of  British  rule  came  to  be  doubted  and  the 
prospects  for  self-government  became  brighter,  the  Hindu-Muslim 
rivalry  increased.  The  greater  the  advance  towards  democracy,  the 
brighter  the  hopes  of  the  Hindus  and  the  deeper  the  fears  of  the  Muslims. 
The  more  sanguine  became  the  hopes  of  the  Hindus  and  the  more 
freely  they  quoted  the  Hindu  philosophy  as  the  basis  of  swaraj,  the 
greater  the  apprehension  of  the  Muslims  that  independence  would 
‘end  in  merely  exalting  the  horn  of  Hinduism.’34, 

The  distance  which  separated  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  from 
each  other  in  politics  came  out  in  full  gravity  at  the  Round  Table 
Conference.  All  delegates  were  united  on  one  demand,  that  India  be 
given  her  independence.  But  beyond  that  not  a single  item  of  agreement 
was  visible.  Each  delegate  had,  as  the  Manchester  Guardian  nicely  put 


30.  J.R.  MacDonald,  The  Awakening  of  India  (1910),  p.  105. 

31.  Theodore  H.  Boggs,  England’s  Problem  in  India,  Yale  Review,  February  1909, 
p.  402. 

32.  Edward  Dicey,  Islam  in  Fermentation,  Empire  Review,  August  1906,  pp.  22-23. 

33.  W.S.  Blunt,  My  Diaries  (1932  ed.)  p.  635. 

34.  V.  Chirol,  India  (1926),  p.  293. 
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it,  a dual  role.  ‘He  is  a Nationalist  longing  for  the  time  when  India 
has  self-government,  believing  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  her  to 
have  it;  and  he  is  a Hindu  or  a Muslim  eager  to  do  best  he  can  for 
his  own  religion.  As  Nationalists  the  delegates  are  at  one;  as  Hindus 
and  Muslims  they  are  rivals,  suspicious  and  afraid  of  one  another.’35 
The  Conference  failed,  not  because  the  British  were  wicked  imperialists 
who  wanted  to  keep  India  always  under  the  yoke,  but  because,  as  Lord 
Birkenhead  once  remarked,  ‘all  the  conferences  in  the  world  cannot 
bridge  the  unbridgeable.’36 

The  spirit  of  Muslim  separateness  was  admitted  by  the  Congress 
itself  in  a curious  constitutional  way  when  it  inserted  in  its  constitution 
a provision  allocating  the  seats  for  the  All  India  Congress  Committee, 
which  prescribed  that  ‘as  far  as  possible  one-fifth  of  the  total  number 
of  representatives  shall  be  Muhammadans.’37  In  as  late  as  1946  a semi- 
official history  of  the  Congress  confessed  that  Hindu-Muslim  unity 
was  as  yet  a dream.’38 

It  seems  that  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  of  Indian  origin  carry 
their  differences  with  them  even  after  leaving  their  country  behind. 
In  South  Africa,  for  example,  even  today  Hindus  and  Muslims  do  not 
belong  to  one  party.  Hindus  belong  to  the  Congress  party  (no  relation  to 
the  Indian  National  Congress)  aDd  Muslims  to  the  Indian  Organisation.39 
Similarly  before  1947  in  Britain,  there  was  the  London  Muslim  League 
which  was  affiliated  to  the  All-India  Muslim  League,  and  there  was  the 
British  Congress  Committee  which  acted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  In  the  United  States  also  there  used  to  be  an 
India  League  which  was  materially  a Congress  organ  in  the  new  world. 
Who  Represented  The  Muslims 

In  logical  consistency  with  their  claim  that  there  were  no  Hindu- 
Muslim  differences,  the  Congress  leaders  continued,  almost  to  the  end, 
to  insist  that  the  Muslim  League  did  not  represent  the  Muslims  of 
Inidia.  The  Congress,  they  said,  was  the  spokesman  of  all  that  was 
vocal  in  India,  and  the  few  Muslims  who  opposed  it  were  reactionaries 

.35.  Manchester  Guardian  (leader),  18  December,  1930. 

36.  Quoted  in  Birkenhead,  Frederick,  The  Earl  of  Birkenhead : The  Last  Phase, 
(1935; , p.  246. 

37.  See  R.  Coupland,  Report  on  the  Constitutional  Problem  in  India,  Part  I 
(1942),  p,  46. 

38.  Satyapal  and  P.  Chandra,  Sixty  Years  of  Congress  : India  Lost,  India  Regained 
(1946),  p.  381. 

39.  G.H.  Calpin  (ed.).  The  South  African  Way  of  Life  : Values  and  Ideals  of  a Multi- 
Racial  Society  (.19 53),  p.  85. 
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and  hangers-on  of  imperialism.  Even  in  its  early  years,  A.  O.  Hume, 
the  founder  of  the  Congress,  was  severely  critical  of  all  those  who 
doubted  the  all  inclusive  character  of  the  organisation,  and  called 
them  ‘fossils’,  ‘wanting  in  understanding’  and  ‘time  servers’  who 
hoped  to  be  paid  of  their  opposition  to  the  Congress.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  Muslim  opposition  represented  genuine  feeling  : it  was 
inspired  by  mischievous  bureaucrates  who  wanted  to  create  an  artificial 
counter-agitation.40  This  line  of  argument  became  the  standard  pattern 
of  Congress  reaction  to  Muslim  politics. 

But  facts  did  not  support  such  claims.  Only  a handful  of  Muslims 
chose  to  join  the  Congress,  and  oh  the  whole  Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan’s 
advice  was  heeded.  Between  1885  (when  the  Congress  was  founded) 
and  1894,  the  number  of  Muslim  delegates  to  its  annual  sessions  indi- 
cated the  extent  of  Muslim  participation.  In  1885,  there  were  2 Muslims 
among  a total  of  72;  in  1886,  33  out  of  436;  in  1887,  81  out  of  607;  in 
1888,  221  out  of  1248;  in  1889,  254  out  of  1889;  in  1892,  87  out  of  625; 
in  1893,  63  out  of  867;  and  in  1894,  20  out  of  1163.  In  1902,  it  was 
reported  that  Muslims  were  not  only  abstaining  from  countenancing  the 
Congress,  but  were  contemplating  the  formation  of  a Muslim  organi- 
sation which  would,  among  other  things,  hold  aloof  from  the  Congress.41 
One  contemporary  observer  noted  that  all  Muslims  stood  contemptuously 
aloof  from  this  Hindu  organisation.42  Still  another  found  that  Muslims 
did  not  support  the  Congress  but  identified  themselves  with  the  British 
rather  than  the  Hindus.43  A large  number  of  Muslim  organisations,  the 
chief  among  whom  was  the  Central  National  Muhammadan  Association, 
publicly  denounced  the  Congress  and  refused  its  invitation  to  send 
delegates  to  its  annual  meetings.44 

Some  of  these  reports  may  have  been  biased  or  exaggerated.  And 
some  Muslims  were  undoubtedly  with  the  Congress  and  even  contribut- 
ed their  quota  to  its  presidentship,  viz.,  Badruddin  Tyabji  and  M.  R. 
Syani.  In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  the  Congress  was  not  exclusively 
a Hindu  body;  and  it  certainly  represented  a vast  majority  of  the  politi- 
cally-minded educated  Indians.  But  the  point  is  that  it  was  predomi- 
nantly a Hindu  bcdy  and,  therefore,  failed  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Muslims.  On  purely  democratic  grounds,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  said 

40.  W.  Wedderburn,  Allan  Octavian  Hume  (1913),  pp.  71-3. 

41.  ‘Current  Events  in  India',  Empire  Review,  February,  1902,  p.  54. 

42.  W.S.  Lilly,  India  and  Its  Problems  (1902),  p.  242. 

43.  John  Morrison,  New  Ideas  in  India  during  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1907),  p.  144. 

44.  For  a list  of  such  bodies  see  Leslie  Smith,  The  Congress  and  Modern  India, 
National  Review,  April,  1889,  p.  207. 
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to  speak  for  India.  Take  India  and  Europe-less-Russia  as  close  approxi- 
mations, and  then  : ‘Now,  let  us  suppose  that  there  came  to  Marseilles 
from  various  parts  of  Europe  some  hundreds  of  persons  answering  to 
the  description  the  Indian  delegates  give  of  themselves,  i.e.,  ‘appointed 
either  by  open  public  meetings  or  by  a political  or  trade  association.’ 
Let  us  suppose  further  that  these  people,  though  strongly  opposed  by 
large  number  of  their  countrymen,  called  themselves  the  representatives 
of  various  peoples  of  Europe  and  entitle  themselves  ‘European-National 
Congress , and  then  let  us  ask  if  the  title  would  be  considered  a legiti- 
mate one  ..  Would  not  an  assemblage  so  constituted  be  more  properly 
termed  a debating  society  than  either  a National  congress  or  a sponta- 
neous Parliament  ?’45 

With  the  partition  of  Bengal  and  the  ensuing  agitation,  the  Congress 
became  even  more  unrepresentative  of  the  Muslims,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  Khilafat  period  that  it  could,  with  justification,  claim  the  allegiance 
of  a majority  of  Muslims.  But  here  we  must  recall  the  fact  that  during 
these  years  of  rabid  anti-British  feeling,  it  was  not  a question  of  belong- 
ing to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Muslim  league  but  of  fighting  out  the 
Khilafat  issue  with  Britain.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  League  stood 
squarely  for  greater  self-government  and  for  Khilafat.  But  still  the 
Indian  Khilafat  Committee  was  an  independent  body,  though  it  was 
given  full  support  by  both  the  nationalist  organisation.  The  Muslims 
were  then  with  the  Congress  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  British  were 
with  the  French  in  the  Second  World  War.  The  Congress  did  not  repre- 
sent the  Muslims,  it  supported  them  so  completely  that,  for  a time,  there 
were  no  differences  between  the  two. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Khilafat  agitation,  the  brief  hc.ney-moon 
was  over  and  antagonism  burst  out  once  again  this  time  with  redoubled 
fury  and  with  no  prospects  for  another  reunion.  The  Nehru  Report  put 
a seal  on  yiis  unfortunate  discord  and  peace  never  returned  to  India.  The 
Congress  civil  disobedience  movement  of  1930-1  was  a purely  Hindu 
campaign,  which  the  All  India  Muslim  Conference  declared  to  be  an 
attempt  by  the  Hindu  majority  to  acquire  dominance  over  the  minority 
communities  in  India  48  The  Round  Table  Conference  only  deepened  the 
gulf  and  the  scene  was  set  for  the  incubation  of  separatism. 

In  the  1937  elections,  the  first  held  under  the  1935  constitution,  the 
Muslim  League  won  only  103  out  of  a total  of  482  Muslim  seats.  But 

45.  Robert  H.  Elliot,  Letter  to  The  Times,  28  September,  1888. 

46.  India  in  1930-31  (1931),  p.  77. 
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the  remaining  seats  were  not  won  by  the  Congress  but  by  other  Muslim 
parties  or  groups.  Out  of  a grand  total  of  1,771  seats,  the  Congress  won 
only  762;  which  means  that  the  Congress  could  speak  for  less  than  half 
the  total  number  of  voters.  Further,  out  of  a total  of  1,289  non-Muslim 
or  ‘general’  seats,  the  Congress  won  only  762;  in  other  words,  the 
Congress  did  not  represent  more  than  a bare  majority  of  even  the  non- 
Muslims.47 

TThe  Muslim  League  had  done  poorly  because  of  bad  organisation 
and  lack  of  unity  among  the  Muslims.  But  nearly  all  Muslim  seats  had 
gone  to  Muslim  parties.  The  Congress  had  so  little  confidence  in  its 
appeal  to  the  Muslims  that  it  contested  only  58  out  of  482  Muslim  seats 
and  won  only  26  of  these.48  It  is  hard  to  understand  how,  in  light  of 
these  figures,  the  Congress  still  claimed  to  represent  the  Muslims.  The 
Congress  was  said  to  have  polled  about  15,000,000  out  of  a total  of 
35,000,000  votes,  and  thus  was  a minority  party  in  India.49  It  had  come 
up  against  difficulties  in  finding  Muslim  candidates.  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  home  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nehrus,  only  one  Muslim  was 
elected  on  the  Congress  ticket,  and  he  was  returned  from  the  special 
university  constituency  under  a joint  electorate.  The  Muslim  President 
of  the  United  Provinces  Provincial  Congress  Committee  was  defeated. 
With  the  exception  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  the  Congress 
had  performed  badly  in  the  Muslim  provinces.  The  election  results  con- 
firmed that  the  Congress  ‘held  Hindustan  only,  with  an  unfortunate 
stress  on  the  first  two  syllables.’60 

The  election  result  was  a rude  shock  to  the  Muslim  League.  The 
satisfaction  that  the  Congress  had  won  only  26  Muslim  seats  was  soured 
with  the  thought  that  the  Muslim  community  was  a house  divided  against 
itself  The  League  now  concentrated  on  remedying  this  and  on  building 
up  its  strength.  So  successful  was  this  determind  effort  that  in  February 
1938  the  Manchester  Guardian  correspondent  in  India  was  able  to  report 
that  the  Muslims  ‘have  rallied  round  Mr.  Jinnah  in  such  numbers  that 
the  Congress  has  been  compelled,  much  against  its  inclinations,  to  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  dealing  with  him  as  their  accredited  leader.’61 

There  was  no  looking  back  now  and  the  League  continued  to  win 


47.  Figures  taken  from  Return  Showing  the  Results  of  the  Elections  in  India,  1937 
(November  1937),  Cmd.  5589. 

48.  R.  Coupland,  India  : A Re-Statement  (1945),  p.  154. 

49.  A.R.  Barbour,  letter  to  Manchester  Guardian,  23rd  September,  1942. 

50.  P.  Lacey,  Deadlock  in  India,  Nineteenth  Century,  July  1937,  p.  105. 

51.  Manchester  Guardian,  19  February,  1938. 
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nearly  every  by  election  with  monotonous  regularity.  Between  1937  and 
1945,  there  were  77  by-elections  in  the  provinces,  out  of  which  the  League 
won  55,  Independent  Muslims  18,  and  the  Congress  only  4.  Between 
1934  and  1945,  there  were  18  by-elections  in  the  centre,  out  of  which  the 
League  won  11,  Independent  Muslims  5 and  the  Congress  only  2.  If  in 
1937,  the  Congress  had,  on  its  electoral  showing  represented  about  5 
per  cent.  Muslims,  by  1945,  it  did  not  speak  for  more  than  1 or  2 per 
cent-  of  Muslim  India. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  sustain  the  assertion  that  the 
Congress  represented  the  Muslims  or  that  Pakistan  was  the  demand  of 
only  a minority  of  Mussalmans.  Those  who  argued,  under  Congress  pre- 
ssure, that  the  Congress  shoud  be  accepted  as  the  mouth-piece  of  India 
and  its  demands  should  be  conceded,  were  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
situation  that  would  have  developed,  if  Muslim  opinion  had  been  ignored. 
They  mocked  the  two-nation  theory,  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
declared  belief  of  the  Muslim  League.  They  abused  Jinnah,  forgetting  that 
he  held  a mandate  from  the  largest  Muslim  party  to  act  on  its  behalf. 
They  protested  against  the  Muslim  veto  on  constitutional  advance,  with- 
out realising  that  there  were  90  million  Muslims  in  India.  They  persisted 
in  the  demand  that  Muslims  must  accept  democracy  as  understood  in 
the  West,  without  foreseeing  that  this  would  lead  to  political  strife  and 
civil  war.52 

By  reiterating  again  and  again  that  it  represented  all  India,  the 
Congress  made  it  harder  for  the  Muslims  to  share  its  deals.  By  declaring 
repeatedly  that  there  was  only  one  brand  of  nationalism  in  India,  the 
congress  brand,  it  forced  the  Muslims  to  announce  themselves  as  a sepa^ 
rate  nation.  Such  claims  created  fear  and  hatred  in  the  Muslim  mind. 
And  hate  and  fear  are  potent  ingredients  of  militant  nationalism.  To 
break  the  monopoly  of  the  Congress,  the  Muslim  League  preferred  its 
own  brand  of  nationalism.  To  start  with,  this  might  have  been  done  to 
spite  the  Congress.  But  pretence  becomes  conviction  as  its  roots  go  deeper. 
Divide  and  Rule 

One  of  the  stock  arguments  used  by  the  Congress  and  all  other, 
parties  in  support  of  their  thesis  that  Hindu-Muslim  rift  was  un-impor- 
tant  and  superficial  was  that  of  ‘divide-and-rule.’  The  argument  was 
short  and  sharp.  All  Indians  were  like  brothers  unto  each  other.  There 
were  no  differences  among  them.  In  particular  Hindus  and  Muslims 


52.  See  India  correspondent’s  despatch,. The  Times,  22nd  January,  1941. 
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were  good  to  each  other  and  had  only  occassional,  minor  tiffs.  But  a 
rift  had  been  created  between  them.  The  British  were  the  villains  of  the 
piece.  To  achieve  their  selfish,  sordid  end,  they  had  divided  the  Indians 
into  religious  groups  and  sided  sometimes  with  the  one  and  sometimes 
with  the  other.  This  helped  to  prolong  the  tenure  of  British  rule  and 
kept  the  Indians  quarreling  among  themselves  rather  than  fighting  the 
imperial  rule. 

From  this  proposition  flowed  many  lines  of  thought.  One  was  that 
the  British  usually  favoured  the  Muslims  against  the  Hindus  and  instiga- 
ted the  former  to  oppose  every  advance  towards  self-government.  An 
extention  of  this  allegation  was  that  the  Simla  Deputation  had  been  ins- 
pired by  the  British  and  that  the  Muslim  League  had  come  into  being 
through  official  machinations. 

Another  was  that  Hindu-Muslim  rivalry  could  not  come  to  an  end 
unless  the  British  withdrew.  Gandhi  was  fond  of  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  communal  problem  to  the  presence  of  the  ‘third  party’  and  of  de- 
claring that  as  soon  as  the  British  left,  peace  would  prevail  and  amity 
would  return  to  this  stricken  land. 

It  was  also  said  that  the  ‘divide-and-rule’  policy  was  useful  to 
Britain  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  her  to  plead,  in  the  international  field, 
for  the  necessity  of  her  presence  in  India — not  in  British  interest  but  in 
the  interest  of  India.  If  the  British  left.  India  would  be  striven  with  a 
deadly  civil  war.  Therefore,  they  must  stay  until  the  advance  of  edu- 
cation and  the  training  in  self-government  had  created  at  least  a sem- 
blance of  unity. 

All  Hindu  and  several  British  writers  and  politician  argued  in  this 
fashion,  and  millions  of  words  have  been  written  and  spoken  to  prove 
the  validity  of  the  argument.  But  some  substantial  facts  were  ignored  in 
this  partisan  disputation.  Britain  did  not  put  the  Muslims  into  India, 
and  therefore  did  not  create  the  minority  problem.  And  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  separate  electorates  were  imposed  upon  the  Mus- 
lims againgt  their  will  or  without  their  asking  for  them.  Nor  can  any- 
thing be  brought  forth  in  support  of  the  charge  that  Lord  Minto  or 
other  British  officials  stage-managed  the  establishment  of  the  Mus- 
lim League.  It  is  true  that  the  Hindus  condemned  separate  electorates  in 
unmistakable  terms  during  1906-12;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  agreed  to 
them  voluntarily  in  1916.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress  was  opposed  to  the 
Muslim  League  and  its  general  policy;  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  parleyed, 
negotiated  and  co-operated  with  it  when  it  suited  it  to  do  so. 
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There  might  have  been — in  fact,  there  were — some  among  the  British 
bureaucracy  in  India  who  looked  amiably  at  the  Hind-Muslim  schism  and 
saw  in  it  an  additional  prop  to  their  imperial  position.  It  may  also  be  that 
on  some  occasion  the  British  official  machinery  was  more  kind  to  the  Mus- 
lim League  than  to  the  Congress.  But  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  does 
that  prove  the  indictment  of  ‘divide-and-rule’.  We  saw,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  nature  of  Muslim  loyalty,  that  it  was  in  the  Muslim 
interest  to  be  in  the  good  books  of  the  rulers.  The  Muslims  rarely  made  a 
nuisance  of  themselves.  On  the  whole  they  were  ‘good’  subjects-co-opera- 
tive,  loyal-law-abiding.  On  the  contrary,  the  Congress  thrived  on  non- 
co-operation  and  agitation.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Government 
tended  to  lean  a little  towards  those  whom  it  could  trust,  this  could 
hardly  be  called  a calculated,  satanic  scheme  to  divide  the  Indians. 

Let  us  keep  before  our  eyes  the  elementary  fact  that  the  British 
were  in  India  as  imperialists.  Foreign  rulers  are  not  generally  pleased  with 
refractory  subjects,  and  when  their  supremacy  is  in  jeopardy,  they  are 
apt  to  use  a heavy  hand.  By  the  same  logic,  it  heartens  them  to  find  that 
a section  of  the  subjugated  people  is,  so  to  say,  on  their  side  or  at  least 
not  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.  The  Muslims  were  in  a minority,  and 
minorities  always  find  it  wise  to  maintain  good  relation  with  the  ruling 
power.  Thus  the  Muslim  was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  British  by 
circumstances,  and  the  Hindu  did  not  like  it  and  attributed  it  to  British 
devilry  or  to  Muslim  reaction  or  to  both.  He  did  not  realise  that  it  was 
at  least  in  part  his  own  fault  if  the  Mulslim  chose  to  ally  himself  with 
the  foreign  ruler  rather  than  with  fellow-Indians. 

Hindu-Muslim  antagonism  was  not  merely  religious  or  political, 
but  was  a clash  of  two  separate  and  distinct  civilizations.  The  incom- 
patibility of  the  two  peoples  was  certainly  not  the  creation  of  the  British.53 
It  may  be  that  on  occasions  the  British  profited  by  this  immense  breach 
in  Indian  unity;  they  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  they  had  not. 
But  that  does  not  amount  to  the  assertion  that  they  divided  and  ruled. 
Indians  divided  themselves  and  let  the  British  rule  over  them, 


53.  I have  been  able  to  find  at  least  one  Congress  confession  on  this  point;  there  may 
be  more.  Delivering  his  presidential  address  to  the  Calcutta  Congress  session  on 
29  December,  1928,  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru  said,  ‘Nor  is  the  Government  solely 
accountable  for  all  the  communal  differences  which  have  contributed  a dark  chap- 
ter to  the  recent  history  of  our  times.'  K.M.  Panlkkar  and  A.  Pershad  (eds.). 
The  Voice  of  Freedom;  Selected  Speeches  of  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru  (1962),  p.  52. 
Motilal  Nehru  was  the  chairman  of  the  commitee  which  drafted  the  Nehru  Report, 
in  which  the  immediate  abolition  of  separate  Muslim  representation  was 
strongly  recommended. 
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Sikh  Immigration  into  Malaya 
During  British  Rule* 
Kernial  Singh  Sandhu 


Prologue 

No  separate  worthwhile  records  relating  to  Sikh  migration  were  kept 
either  in  India1  or  in  Malaya.2  The  following  account  of  Sikh  immigra- 
tion into  Malaya  from  its  inception  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  its 
virtual  cessation  in  the  1950s  is  almost  wholly  based  on  fragmentary 

* Reprinted  from  Studies  in  the  Social  History  of  China  and  South-East  Asia  edited 
by  J.  Che’n  & N.  Tarling,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970. 

Abbreviations  used  in  the  footnotes  throughout  this  paper  : 

CO  273,  The  Colonial  Office’s  (London)  ;•  traits  Settlements  (and  Malay  States) 
original  correspondence,  followed  by  number  of  volume. 

FMSAR  Federated  Malay  States  Annual  Report  (Kuala  Lumpur),  followed  by 
year  and  page. 

FO  Foreign  Office  (London)  correspondence,  followed  by  number  of  correspon- 
dence. 

10  : FP  India  Office  (London)  : Foreign  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  India, 
followed  by  number  of  volume  and  year. 

JAR  Johore  Annual  Repprt  (Singapore,  Johore Bahru),  followed  by  year  and  page. 
MSGAR  Malay  States  Guides  Annual  Report  (Kuala  Lumpur),  followed  by  year 
and  page. 

NAI-.EP  National  Archives  of  India  : Emigration  Proceedings  of  the  Government 
of  India,  followed  by  month  and  year. 

NAI.-FPP  National  Archives  of  India  : Foreign  Political  Proceedings  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

NAltHDPP  National  Archives  of  India  : Home  Department  Political  Proceedings 
of  the  Government  of  India. 

PLCSS  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Straits  Settlements  (Singa- 
pore), followed  by  the  year  and  page. 

SSAR  Straits  Settlements  Annual  Report  (Singapore),  followed  by  year  and  page. 
SSGG  Straits  Settlements  Government  Gazette  (Singapore),  followed  by  year 
and  page. 

1.  For  present  purposes  ‘India’  includes  both  the  present-day  Union  of  Tndia 

( Bharat ) and  Pakistan. 

2.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  term  ‘Malaya’,  or  'British  Malaya’  as  it  was  called 

before  independence,  is  used  throughout  the  text  to  include  both  West  Malaysia 
and  the  Republic  of  Singapore.  Although  separated  politically  from  each  other, 
these  two  territories  have  nevertheless  traditionally  functioned  together. 
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evidence  in  Malayan  and  Indian  records  pertaining  to  Indian  migration 
as  a whole,  on  sample  surveys,  and  on  the  oral  testimonies  of  a number 
of  Sikhs  interviewed  by  the  writer  in  Malaya  and  India  in  1962,  1965 
and  early  1966. 

The  Indian  immigrants  into  Malaya  during  the  period  of  British  rule 
(1786-1957)  were  predominantly  South  Indian,  principally  Tamil 
labourers  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  clerks  and  administrative,  technical  and 
business  assistants,  who  were  mainly  brought  in  to  work  on  some  planta- 
tion or  government  or  commercial  project.  Although  North  Indian  immi- 
grants were  fewer,  they  exercised  a degree  of  economic  and  social  influ- 
ence in  the  Indian  community  and  in  the  country  as  a whole  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  small  numbers.  Prominent  among  the  North  Indian 
immigrants  were  the  Sikhs  from  the  Punjab. 

Causes  of  Sikh  Immigration 

Just  as  South  Indians  proved  to  be  invaluable  in  the  labouring 
and  subordinate  administrative  and  technical  services,3  similarly  North 
Indians,  particularly  the  tall,  turbaned,  sturdy  Sikhs,  were  much  sought 
after  as  soldiers,  policemen,  watchmen  and  caretakers. 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate  internal  security  in  early  British 
Malaya,  a sine  qua  non  for  the  cherished  economic  development  of  the 
country,  appears  to  have  been  more  difficult  than  usual  with  such  pioneer 
areas.  The  population  was  largely  transitory,  widely  dispersed  and 
extremely  mixed,  consisting  of  such  elements  as  Muslim  Malays  and 
Indians,  ancestor-worshipping  Chinese,  Hindu  Tamils,  Christian  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians  and  Buddhist  Siamese  and  Sinhalese.  The  numerous 
Chinese  with  their  secret  societies  were  a special  problem  and  a major 
source  of  disorders  and  crime.  Quite  apart  from  the  difficulties  of  ordi- 
nary policing,  they  were  also  regarded  as  a political  threat  to  the  extent 
that,  if  not  controlled,  they  might  ‘take  possession’  of  the  country.  These 
fears  and  the  problem  of  controlling  the  Chinese  increased  with  their 
growing  numbers  and  with  the  reduction  in  the  Indian  military  garrison 
following  the  transfer  in  1867  of  the  Straits  Settlements  from  Indian  to 
Colonial  Office  control.  The  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
British  assumption  of  paramountcy  in  the  Malay  states,  for  this  not  only 
vastly  extended  the  area  to  be  policed  but  also  introduced  a new  problem 
of  security  in  the  form  of  dispossessed  Malay  chiefs  who  had  to  be 
watched,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  British  hegemony.  But  the  early 


3.  K.S.  Sandhu,  ‘ Indians  in  Malaya',  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis.  University  of  London, 
1965,  pp.  216-91,  483-553. 
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British  administrators  had  no  intention  of  handing  over  the  country  to 
the  Chinese  immigrants  or  letting  it  fall  back  into  the  control  of  the 
Malay  rulers;  they  wanted  instead  to  see  it  developed  under  their  direc- 
tion as  a British  asset,  and  they  set  about  taking  the  necessary  measures 
to  ensure  this.  One  such  measure  was  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  a modern  efficient  military  and  police  force  for  internal  law  and  order, 
external  security  being  left  to  Britain.4 

Several  avenues  were  explored  to  meet  the  security  needs  Malays, 
Javanese,  Filipinos  Boyanese  and  Bugis  were  experimented  with.  There 
was,  however,  a general  reluctance  on  their  part  to  serve  in  these  bran- 
ches of  government  service.  This  was  partly,  it  appears,  because  of  the 
general  turbulence  that  marked  the  early  phase  of  British  rule,  and  partly 
because  of  the  nature  of  police  work,  involving  as  it  did  considerable 
discipline  and  odd  hours  of  work — rather  irksome  and  alien  concepts  to 
their  traditional  mode  of  life.  Anyway,  they  could  earn  a reasonable,  if 
not  comparable,  living  in  other  and  more  amiable  and  safer  occupations. 
Consequently,  it  was  difficult  to  get  sufficient  numbers  of  recruits  from 
the  local  Malays,  at  least  in  the  early  days  of  the  British  administrations. 
Then,  too,  even  if  they  had  been  available,  it  was  the  considered  opinion 
of  British  police  officers  that  they  would  not  be  at  all  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  Chinese,  who  had  little  or  no  respect  for  the  military  or  police 
capabilities  of  the  Malays.  Finally,  recruits  from  amongst  the  people  of  the 
Malay  world,  especially  indigenous  Malays,  were  regarded  as  altogether 
‘too  close’  to  the  local  populace.  Thus,  although  Malays  could  be  usefully 
employed  to  some  extent  in  ordinary  police  duties,  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  Residents  considered  it  generally  ‘objectionable’  and  ‘undesir- 
able’ to  leave  any  substantial  security  arrangements,  particularly  those 
of  a ‘decidedly  military  character’,  in  their  hands.5 

Opinion  on  the  employment  of  Jawi  Pekans  and  South  Indians  as 
policemen  was  also  unfavourable,  although  for  somewhat  different 
reasons.  They  were  tried  in  the  Straits  Settlements  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. They  proved  quite  ‘active  and  intelligent’,  but  they  did  not  have 

4.  SSAR  1856-66,  pp.20-22.  Collyer  to  Government  of  India,  4 February,  1858,  C.O. 
273/2.  Governor-General  in  Council  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  29  July,  1863. 
C.O.  273/6.  Ord  to  Colonial  Office,  20  April,  1867.  C.O.  273/10.  Straits  Settlements 
to  Colonial  Office,  4 November,  1875.  C.O.  273/81.  Straits  Settlements  to  Colonial 
Office,  18  October,  1876.  C.O.  273/85. 

5.  Straits  Settlements  to  Colonial  Office,  26  February,  1868.  C.O.  273/17.  Straits 
Settlements  to  Colonial  Office,  18  October,  1876.  C.O.  273/85.  PLCSS  1872,  p.  18  ; 
PLCSS  1876,  Appendix  3,  pp.  ccii-iv. 
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even  ‘the  slightest  confidence’  of  their  officers  or  the  general  public,  many 
of  them  being  members  of  secret  criminal  societies.  Moreover,  the  British 
officers  and  the  Straits  Settlements  Police  Commission  of  1879,  set  up  to 
observe  and  recommend  improvements  in  the  police  force,  considered 
‘very  corrupt,  thoroughly  untrustworthy’  and  totally  unsuited  for  dealing 
with  the  troublesome  Chinese,  who  appeared  to  pay  only  the  scantiest 
attention  to  the  South  Indian  and  Jawi  Pekan  policemen.6  There  was 
constant  agitation  by  officials  and  members  of  the  public  that  the  ‘ranks 
of  the  force  ought  to  be  carefully  weeded’  of  South  Indian  and  Jawi 
Pekan  policemen,  and  this  was  finally  achieved  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.7 

Since  most  of  the  disorders  and  crimes  were  associated  with  the 
Chinese  community,  it  was  also  suggested  that  Chinese  should  be 
employed  for  police  work.  But  the  weight  of  opinion  was  almost  wholly 
against  their  employment  in  police  duties  other  than  as  detectives.  No 
‘respectable’  Chinese  would  consider  becoming  a constable,  the  social 
stigma  attached  to  such  work  being  a powerful  deterrent.  Anyway,  more 
money  could  be  made  in  other  and  more  honourable  undertakings. 
Only  samsengs  (gangsters)  would  be  attracted  and  they  were  expected, 
by  the  Chinese  community  leaders  themselves,  to  be  ‘ten  times  more 
corrupt  than  the  Tamils  or  Malays.’  Finally,  most  important  of  all, 
since  much  of  the  rationale  for  the  organization  of  the  police  was 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Chinese  community,  especially  its 
secret  societies,  it  was  feared  that  there  might  be  collusion  between  it 
and  the  local  Chinese  constables.8 9 

It  was  thought  for  a while  that  the  above  objections  would  perhaps 
be  overcome  if,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  the  local  Chinese,  recruits 
who  had  no  local  connections  were  obtained  from  Hong  Kong.  This 
was  attempted  in  1891  when  fifty  men  were  thus  engaged.  But  the 
experiment  ended  in  total  failure,  the  men  proving  thoroughly  ‘untrust- 
worthy.’ They  were  dismissed  in  1894®  and  thenceforth,  until  after 
World  War  II,  no  Chinese  are  known  to  have  been  employed  in  police 
work  other  than  in  such  roles  as  detectives,  officers  and  clerks. 


6.  PLCSS  1872,  pp.  18-19;  PLCSS  1873,  Paper  no.  27,  p.  5;  PLCSS  1819,  Paper  no. 
32,  pp.  cclxxi-viii.  Jawi  Pekan  was  a local  term  for  the  off  spring  of  intermarriage 
between  Indian  and  Malay. 

7.  PLCSS  1876,  Paper  no.  28,  p.  ccxliii;  SSAR  1894;  p.  19;  SSAR  1899,  p.  417. 

8.  PLCSS  1872;  pp.  18-33;  PLCSS  1873,  Paper  no.  27,  pp.  1-3. 

9.  SSAR  1890,  pp.  570-1;  SSAR  1891,  p.  142;  SSAR  1894,  p.  19. 
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Europeans,  too,  were  thought  of  as  constables  and  in  fact  a force 
of  twenty-one  trained  British  policemen  was  recruited  in  England.  They 
arrived  in  Singapore  in  1881.  But  they  were  soon  dissatisfied  with  the 
conditions  of  service  and  pay.  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  control 
them  and  they  had  finally  to  be  shipped  back  a few  years  later.10  Any- 
way, the  whole  idea  of  Britons  working  as  common  constables  was  consi- 
dered ‘impolitic’,  embarrassing  and  highly  damaging  to  the  prestige  of 
the  white  man  by  the  Tuan  Besars,  whose  sentiments  could  not  be  lightly 
ignored.11  The  experiment  was  never  attempted  again. 

In  these  circumstances  where  Malays,  other  South-east  Asians, 
Chinese,  Jawi  Pekans,  South  Indians  and  Europeans  were  unavailable,  in 
practicable  or  unsuitable  except  for  certain  specific  duties,  the  govern- 
ment had  of  necessity  to  turn  to  alternative  possible  sources  of  police 
and  military  recruits.  It  turned  to  the  Northern  Indian  provinces, 
particularly  the  Punjab  and  North-west  Frontier.  Amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  areas,  the  Sikhs  were  particularly  sought  after. 

They  were  sufficiently  mobile  and  poor  at  home  and  were  quite 
prepared  to  migrate  and  work  for  three  to  five  years  for  such  low  wages 
as  M $ 9-15  per  month,  in  the  hope  of  living  frugally  and  saving  enough 
to  return  home  to  buy  new  land  or  redeem  the  mortgaged  family  plot.  If 
promised  steady  increments  of  about  a dollar  a year,  with  the  prospects 
of  a pension  thrown  in  and  suitable  leave  arrangements  enabling  them 
to  visit  their  homes  periodically,  they  could  be  persuaded  to  serve  for 
much  longer  periods.  Being  wholly  reliable,  ‘fairly  uncorruptible^  con- 
scientious and  generally  quick  to  learn,  they  were  considered  quite  good 
workers  for  all  branches  of  the  security  services,  but  especially  so  for 
armed  police  work  or  for  military  and  para-military  duties,  where  their 
stature,  bearing  and  martial  traditions  and  reliability  were  invaluable.12 

They  had  been  tried  in  police  work  by  the  British  in  Hong  Kong  as 
early  as  1867,  and  had  worked  exceedingly  well  amongst  the  Chinese 
population.13  The  Chinese  appeare4  to  have  a healthy  respect  and  fear 

10.  SSGG  1882,  p.  365;  SSAR  1890,  pp.  570-1;  R.  Onraet,  Singapore— A Police  back- 
ground, London,  1947,  pp.  82-3. 

11.  Labour  Research  Department,  British  Imperialism  in  Malaya,  London,  1926,  p. 
14;  British  Malaya  (Singapore),  May  1926,  p.  6;  J.  Cameron,  Our  Tropical  Posse- 
ssions in  Malayan  India,  London,  1865,  pp.  281-2. 

12.  SSGG  1880,  p 496;  SSGG  1881,  p.  422;  SSGG  1882,  p.  365;  SSGG  1883,  pp.  1097- 
8;  SSAR  1888,  p.  69;  PLCSS  1879,  Paper  no.  28,  p.  ccxliii;  Paper  No.  32, 
p.  cclxxviii. 

13.  PLCSS  1879,  p.  cclxviii;  G.  B.  Endacott,  A History  of  Hongkong,  Lpndon,  1958, 
p.  153. 
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for  the  strong-arm  police  and  military  capabilities  of  the  Bengali  Kwai 
(‘Bengali  [Sikh]  Devils’).  In  these  circumstances  they  thus  appeared  to 
be  just  the  right  ‘means  of  fully  over-awing’  the  Chinese  population  in 
Malaya  too.  Moreover,  they  had  little  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
people,  and  were,  therefore,  equally  suitable  for  dealirg  with  them. 
Finally,  they  appeared  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  European  and 
other  community  leaders  who  had  by  this  time  apparently  heard  of  the 
exploits  of  the  Sikhs  in  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere.14 

The  Straits  Settlements  received  their  first  batch  of  Sikh  policemen 
in  1881.  The  fame  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  men  as  security  guards, 
and  that  of  their  colleagues  in  Perak  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
spread  in  Malaya.  As  a result  they  were  also  eagerly  sought  after  by 
private  employers  for  such  jobs  as  caretakers,  watchmen,  guards  and 
dunners.15 


14.  In  fact,  while  the  government  was  still  debating  the  value  of  the  different  ethnic 
groups  as  police  and  military  material,  a Malay  chief,  Ngah  Ibrahim,  the  Orang 
Kaya  Mantri  of  Larut,  Perak,  commissioned  one  Captain  Speedy,  a former  Super- 
intendent of  Police,  Penang,  to  go  to  Northern  India  and  enlist  a force  of  fighting 
men  to  help  him  to  save  his  tin  mines  from  the  depredations  of  Chinese  insurgents. 
Speedy  returned  with  95  men,  mainly  Sikhs,  Pathans  and  Punjabi  Muslims,  and 
on  29  September,  1873,  proceeded  to  Larut  to  put  down  the  disorders  caused  by 
feuding  Chinese  clans-  At  about  the  same  time,  the  British  intervened  and  took 
control  of  the  affairs  of  Perak  and  also  Selangor  and  Sungei  Ujong  (Negri  Sem- 
bilan).  Speedy  was  appointed  Assistant  Resident  of  Perak  and  instructed  to 
re-enlist  as  many  of  the  Mantri’s  force  as  would  be  possible  as  ‘Residency  Guard’, 
the  nucleus  of  the  proposed  Perak  police-  This  was  done  and  the  Residency 
Guard,  and  a number  of  other  Northern  Indians  who  followed  in  the  wake  of 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  this  force  were  subsequently  absorbed  into  the  Perak 
Armed  Police.  Others  found  employment  in  the  police  forces  of  the  other  Malay 
States  and  in  theMalay  States  Guides,  a military  regiment  created  in  1896 — Straits 
Settlements  to  Colonial  Office,  18  October,  1876;  Straits  Settlements  to  Colonial 
Office,  Confidential,  18  October,  1876;  Colonial  Office  Minute  no.  13901-  C.O. 
273/85*  Straits  Settlements  to  Colonial  Office,  Confidential,  24  July,  1894.  C.O. 
273/196-  Straits  Settlements  to  Colonial  Office,  Confidential,  5 March,  1896,  C.O. 
273/213.  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore,  to  Government  of  India,  16  September, 
1873;  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  Lahore,  to  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Police,  Lahore  Circle,  3 October,  1873.  lO  : FP  770/1873.  Speedy  to  Commissioner 
of  Police,  Calcutta,  to  Government  of  Bengal,  25  September,  1873.  10  : FP  771 , 
1873 . Kelantan  Administrative  Report\  1909,  Kuala  Lumpur,  1910,  pp.  8-10;  JAR 
1913,  pp.  14  ff.;  Yearly  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  State  of  Kedah,  1905- 
1906,  Penang,  1906,  p 13;  The  Times,  London  19  September,  1902. 

15.  SSGG1882,  p.  365;  FMSAR  1915,  p.  8;  C.W.  Harrison,  Some  Notes  on  the  Govern - 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  migration  stream  there  was  a fairly 
continuous  influx  of  Sikh  petty  entrepreneurs,  merchants,  traders  and 
such  like,  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  potential  security- force 
brethren.  They  found  increasing  scope  in  Malaya,  catering  for  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  their  countrymen  and  in  many  other  fields.*6 

They  in  turn  imported,  assisted  or  encouraged  a number  of  assistants 
and  underlyings  to  come  Malaya  to  help  them  in  their  undertakings. 

With  a growing  horde  of  graduates  being  turned  out  by  the  num- 
erous schools,  colleges  and  universities  in  India,  the  English-educated 
Sikhs,  like  the  other  Indians,  began  to  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
into  the  cherished,  but  comparatively  limited  and  highly  competitive, 
government  services  or  obtain  other  similarly  desirable  jobs.  Prospects  in 
Malaya  for  such  classes  of  Sikhs  were  by  no  means  rosy,  being  limited 
to  subordinate  roles  in  a European-dominated  government  and  pro- 
fessional world  until  after  World  War  II.  But  even  such  opportunities 
were  apparently,  in  some  cases  at  least,  sufficiently  attractive  compared 
with  those  in  India,17  because  English- educated  Sikhs,  such  as  teachers 
and  clerks,  began  to  trickle  into  Malaya  from  about  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Finally,  following  the  designation  in  the  1820s  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments as  penal  stations  for  the  Government  of  India  and  the  latter’s 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849,  a number  of  Sikh  convicts  also 
began  to  arrive  in  Malaya  18 
Types  of  Migrants  and  Recruitment 
Potential  militiamen,  policemen  and  similar  immigrants 

Sikhs  entering  Malaya  to  join  the  security  forces  were  almost  all 
from  the  Majha,  Malwa  and  Doaba  areas  of  the  Punjab.  The  propor- 
tion of  immigrants  from  each  of  these  areas  in  the  total  Sikh  movement 


Contd.  from  page  430] 

merit  Services  in  British  Malaya , London,  1929,  p.  57;  Malayan  Police  Magazine, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  I,  1928,  pp.  17-525;  III,  1930,  p.  160;  Straits  Settlements  to  Co- 
lonial Office,  9 July,  1894-  C.O.  273/193.  High  Commissioner  to  Colonial  Office. 
Secret,  12  September,  1902.  C-O.  273/291.  High  Commissioner  to  Colonial  Office, 
Confidential,  30  December,  1904.  C O.  273/303.  Secret  memorandum  by  Swetten- 
ham,  12  August,  1903-  NAI : EP,  December,  1904.  Secret  file  no.  154,  serial  no.  1. 
NAI  : EP,  October,  1915- 

16.  Gurdit  Singh,  Voyage  of  Komagata  Maru,  Calcutta,  n.d.,  pp.  2-16.  Secret  file 
no.  154,  serial  No.  1.  NAI : EP,  October,  1915. 

17.  Statement  exhibiting  the  moral  and  material  progress  and  condition  of  India, 
1911-12,  London,  1913,  pp.  164,  368-77. 

18.  K.  S.  Sandhu,  Indians  in  Malay  a,  p.  p.632-49. 
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of  this  type  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  Majha  and  Malwa 
areas  were  approximately  equally  represented  w;th  about  35%  of  the 
total  immigrants  each;  about  20%  came  from  the  Doaba  region. 

Although  a number  did  subsequently  sent  for  them,  few  such  Sikh 
migrants  arrived  in  Malaya  with  their  women  folk  before  World  War  II. 
The  migrants  of  this  type  found  their  way  to  Malaya  mainly  through 
three  channels.  The  first  to  enter  Malaya  were  those  recruited  by 
Captain  Speedy  in  1893  to  combat  Chinese  insurgency  among  the  tin 
mines  of  Perak.  Some  of  these  pioneer  recruits  were  subsequently 
drafted  into  the  government  service  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  police 
and  para-military  forces  of  that  state,  following  its  passing  under  British 
control.  Furthermore,  the  government,  to  meet  its  growing  need  for 
Sikh  recruits  for  the  security  forces,  now  began  to  recruit  Sikhs  in 
India  on  its  own.  This  the  government  did  for  some  time  through 
the  Indian  Government  but  later  on  through  its  own  officers,  usually 
Sikh  non-commissioned  officers  on  furlough  in  India.19  The  common 
practice  in  recruiting  Sikhs,  however,  was  to  enlist  them  in  Malaya, 
because,  as  the  word  spread  of  the  opportunity  in  Malaya,  more  and 
more  Sikhs  were  coming  into  the  country  on  their  own  or,  more 
correctly,  were  being  brought  along  by  relatives  and  friends  returning 
from  a visit  to  India,  or  were  in  other  ways  assisted  by  such  people  to 
reach  Malaya.20  Not  all  such  immigrants  were  absorbed  by  government 
and  quasi -government  departments,  At  times  for  every  candidate 
accepted  another  was  rejected,  partly  because  only  a limited  number 
was  needed  in  any  one  year  and  partly  because  of  strict  physical 
requirements.21  Those  who  failed  in  their  bid  for  the  cherished  govern- 
ment jobs  either  drifted,  occasionally,  out  of  the  country  to  such  places 
as  Sumatra  and  Thailand  or,  more  usually,  into  the  private  sector  of 
the  Malayan  economy,  to  assume  such  roles  as  caretakers,  watchmen, 
bullock-cart  drivers,  dairy-keepers  and  mining  labourers.22 


19.  Secret  memorandum  by  Swettenham,  12  August,  1903.  NAI : EP,  December,  1904. 
MSGAR  1913,  p.l. 

20.  MSGAR  1899,  p.l;  MSGAR  1900,  p.  5;  SSGG  1882,  p.  365;  JAR  1926,  p.  27.  High 
Commissioner  to  Colonial  Office,  Secret,  12  August,  1902.  C.O.  273/291. 

21.  MSGAR  1908,  p.  2;  MSGAR  1909,  p.l;  Federated  Malay  Stale  Police  Force  Annual 
Report,  1909,  Kuala  Lumpur,  1910,  p.l;  JAR  1927,  p.  27;  JAR  1931,  p.  31. 

22.  Secret  memorandum  by  Swettenham,  12  August,  1904.  NAI : EP,  December,  1904. 
Secret  File  No.  154,  serial  no.  1,  NAI : EP,  October,  1915.  W.L.  Blythe,  Methods 
and  Conditions  of  Employment  of  Ch  inese  labour  in  the  Federated  Malaya  States, 
Confidential  print,  Kuala  Lumpur,  1938,  pp.  19  et.  seq. 
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The  total  number  of  these  Sikh  immigrants  into  Malaya  is  unknown 
but,  judging  from  the  number  of  candidates  offering  themselves  for 
recruitment  into  the  country’s  military  and  police  forces  in  certain 
years,  it  would  appear  that  the  movement  was  not  large,  at  the  most 
only  a couple  of  thousand  arrivals  in  any  one  year,  and  generally  much 
less  than  this.83  But  these  Sikhs  nevertheless  represented  the  major 
stream,  in  terms  of  numbers,  of  all  Sikh  immigration  until  the  1930s. 
Thereafter,  with  increasing  numbers  of  other  Sikh  immigrants  and 
changes  in  employment  opportunities  in  the  country,  the  proportion  of 
these  Sikhs  in  the  total  Sikh  immigration  into  Malaya  appears  to  have 
gradually  declined. 

There  was  no  such  movement  between  India  and  Malaya  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  (1942-5)  because  of  the  disruption  of  communi- 
cations. After  the  war  this  immigration  was  resumed  but  it  did  not 
last  for  long.  Firstly,  the  policy  of  the  British  Malayan  Government 
vis-a-vis  the  employment  of  Sikh  immigrants  in  the  government  forces  had 
undergone  a drastic  change  since  the  war,  in  so  far  as  it  now  no  longer 
appeared  keen  to  have  such  recruits.  The  reasons  for  this  virtual  volte- 
face  are  not  wholly  clear,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  inter- 
viewed on  this  topic  and  the  little  written  evidence  that  is  available 
suggest  that  it  was  principally  the  result  of  the  following  developments. 

Up  to  the  war,  Sikhs  arriving  in  Malaya  from  India  were  moving 
from  one  British  area  to  another.  The  emergence  of  an  independent 
India  ended  this  and  it  meant  that  henceforth  Malaya,  still  a British 
colony,  would  have  to  deal  with  a foreign  Indian  Government,  which 
in  any  case  did  not  appear  at  all  sympathetic  to  the  emigration  of 
its  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  such  low-income  jobs  as 
labourers,  policemen,  watchmen  and  so  on.21  Then  there  was  the  fact 
that  many  Sikhs,  including  members  of  the  British  Malayan  police 
force,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  wartime  anti-British  Indian 
National  Army,  and  as  such  were  considered  ‘politically  tainted  and 
a security  risk.’ 

Moreover,  some  of  them  were  either  known  or  suspected  of 
‘collaborating’  with  the  Japanese  and  ‘ill-treating’  British  prisoners 
of  war.  More  important,  there  was  an  intensification  after  the  war  of 
the  policy,  apparently  begun  in  the  1920s25  of  limiting  government 

23.  JAR  1927,  p.  27;  JAR  1930,  p.  33;  FMSAR  1900,  p.  5;  FMSAR  1902,  p.  15; 

MSGAR  1909,  p.l. 

24.  Sandhu,  pp.  322-5,  650-739;  Straits  Times  (Singapore),  26  and  27  April,  1949. 

25.  FMSAR  1924,  p.  35.  ' 
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employment  to  locally  domiciled  people,  especially  Malays,  as  for  as 
possible.  With  the  rapid  growth  and  increasing  stabilization  of  the 
country’s  population,  larger  numbers  of  locally  domiciled  people  were 
available  for  government  jobs.  In  any  case,  in  some  special  para- 
military recruits  were  required  and  could  not  be  acquired  locally, 
they  could  be  more  conveniently  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Gurkhas, 
whose  loyalty  was  above  reproach  and  with  whom  Britain  government 
still  had  a treaty  allowing  it  to  recruit  its  citizens  for  British  military 
needs.  Some  Gurkhas  were  in  fact  recruited  for  service  in  Singapore  as  a 
‘Special  Force’  or  ‘Reserve  Unit’,  that  is,  as  an  anti-riot  unit. 

Secondly,  employment  in  the  private  sector  also  became  more 
difficult  for  new  Sikh  immigrants  after  the  war.  Perhaps  partly  because 
of  the  government’s  lead  and  partly  because  of  the  increasing  availability 
of  local  Malay-speaking  candidates,  commercial  organizations  also  began 
to  limit  their  recruitment  largely  to  locally  domiciled  elements.  This 
tendency  strengthened  after  1948  when,  with  the  out-break  of  an  armed 
communist-led  revolt,  a number  of  Sikh  policemen  with  sufficient  years 
of  service  to  exercise  their  pension  options  began  leaving  the  government 
service  for  the  comparatively  safer  commercial  sector. 

Finally,  there  was  the  general  immigration  restriction  brought  in  by 
the  Malayan  Government  in  1953.  This  was  the  coup  de  grace,  for  it  comp- 
letely stopped  the  entry  of  potential  policemen  and  similar  immigrants. 
Commercial  immigrations  : 

It  is  not  known  when  the  first  Sikh  commercial  immigrants  followed 
their  potential  security  force  brethren  into  Malaya,  but  until  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century  the  Northern  Indian  commercial  immigrants 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  Bengalis.  Parsis  and  Gujeratis.  With  increasing 
Sindhi  and  Sikh  immigration  in  the  ensuing  years,  however,  the  Gujeratis, 
Parsis  and  Bengalis  were  superseded  by  these  newcomers,  together  with 
Marwaris,  as  the  largest  in  terms  of  numbers,  and  gradually  in  terms  of 
Scale  of  business  too. 

The  Sikh  commercial  immigrants  were  mainly  from  the  Rawalpindi, 
Lahore,  Ludhiana,  Jullundur  and  Amritsar  urban  centres  of  the  Punjab 
and  their  environs.  While  the  majority  of  them  arrived  in  Malaya 
directly  from  India,  substantial  numbers  also  came  from  such  places  as 
Rangoon  and  Bangkok,  where  they  had  first  settled  prior  to  moving  to 
Malaya. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Sikh  commercial  immigrants  were  salesmen, 
pedlars, petty  entrepeneurs,  traders,  shopkeepers  and  suchlike  Merchants, 
financiers  and  contractors  of  substantial  means  were  few,  estimated 
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to  be  less  than  a fifth  of  the  total  Sikh  commercial  movement  into 
Malaya.  But  despite  the  great  disparity  in  capital  assets  amongst  the 
different  categories  of  commercial  immigrants,  they  nevertheless  had  at 
least  two  notable  features  in  common.  In  the  first  place,  like  their  poten- 
tial security  force  countrymen,  they  were  predominantly  adults  males, 
there  being  little  family  movement  until  the  1940s.  Secondly,  they  usually 
came  on  their  own  or  family  resources,  invariably  with  some  capital, 
however  small,  and  experience  in  the  kind  of  trade  they  sought  to  prac- 
tise. Accustomed  to  travel,  and  resourceful,  aggressive  and  ambitious, 
the  more  successful  amongst  them,  in  conjunction  with  others  like  them 
from  such  classes  as  the  professional  groups,  gradually  assumed  the  role 
of  a petite  bourgeoisie  among  the  Sikh  community  of  Malaya. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  how  many  Sikh  commercial  immi- 
grants arrived  in  Malaya  during  the  period  of  British  rule,  because  no 
separate  account  was  ever  taken  of  such  immigrants  in  India  or  Malaya. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  interviews  and  the  statistical  data  available 
for  the  other  types  of  Indian  immigrants,  it  is  estimated  that  their  num- 
bers seldom  exceeded  a few  hundred  in  any  one  year.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  fluctuations  and  the  total  cessation  of  the  movement 
during  the  Japanese  occupation,  the  annual  movement  of  commercial 
immigrants  into  Malaya  increased  substantially  from  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  This  was  particularly  so  in  the  late  1930s  and  the 
early  post-war  years.  Far  more  economically  minded  than  their  militia 
and  caretaker  countrymen,  the  commercial  immigrants  were  influenced 
to  a considerable  extent  not  only  by  conditions  in  Malaya  but  also  by 
those  in  India.  For  instance,  there  were  big  influxes  of  these  immigrants, 
many  of  them  refugees,  in  1947-48,  1951,  and  1953,  following,  respective- 
ly, the  political  unrest  in  the  Indian  sub-continent  just  before  and 
after  its  partition  into  India  and  Pakistan,  the  trade  boom  generated  by 
the  war  in  Korea,  and  the  Malayan  Government’s  notification  to  restrict 
immigration  in  general  with  effect  from  1 August,  1953.  The  Straits  Times, 
a Singapore  daily,  in  discussing  the  increased  movement  of  commercial 
immigrants  in  1948,  described  the  arrival  of  Northern  Indians  as  ‘an  in- 
vasion.’ ‘Hundreds  of  Sindhis  have  arrived  in  Singapore  in  the  last  few 
months  ...  Besides  Sindhis,  Sikhs  have  also  been  arriving  in  large  num- 
bers, some  of  these  Sikhs  ...  [are  from]  Bangkok  ...  Other  Sikhs  are 
from  West  Punjab...’28  However,  this  movement  was  drastically  reduced 


26.  Straits  Times  (Singapore),  6 December,  1948. 
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with  the  1953  immigration  restrictions  and  even  more  so  with  the  1959 
amendment  o(  them;27  and  thenceforth  fresh  immigration  of  commercial 
classes  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  a few  highly  paid  executives  and 
wealthy  capitalists,  and  wives  and  children  below  twelve  years  of  age  of 
such  people  and  of  those  already  in  Malaya. 

Professional,  clerical  and  other  similar  immigrants  : 

Unlike  their  commercial  countrymen,  some  of  the  Sikhs  who  came 
to  Malaya  to  join  a government  department  or  private  undertaking 
as  technicians,  priests,  clerks,  teachers  or  doctors  were  recruited  in  India 
and  assisted  to  migrate  by  their  employers.  This  was  usually  so  in  the 
case  of  the  clerks  for  the  Sikh  firms  and  the  temple  priests.  The  govern- 
ment for  its  part  too,  from  time  to  time,  obtained  some  of  its  Sikh  staff 
either  through  secondment  or  recruitment  in  India.  The  former  practice, 
however,  virtually  ceased  with  the  emergence  of  an  independent  India. 
The  latter  practice  continued.  Only  a few  years  ago  the  government,  faced 
with  an  acute  shortage  of  such  people  following  the  expansion  of  servi- 
ces and  the  departure  of  many  of  its  expatriate  officers  under  the  policy 
of  Malayanizing  the  services,  secured  about  one  hundred  Indian  doctors 
and  highly  qualified  secondary  school  teachers,  including  some  Sikhs, 
on  threc-to  five-year  contracts  But  generally  most  of  these  immigrants 
either  came  on  their  own  or,  as  was  more  usual,  were  ‘sent  for’,  with  the 
necessary  provision  of  money,  by  relatives  or  friends  already  in  Malaya. 
However,  this  practice  also  virtually  ceased  with  the  implementation  of 
the  1953  and  1959  immigration  restrictions  of  the  Malayan  Government. 

The  few  such  Sikh  immigrants  were  from  approximately  the  same 
areas  of  the  Punjab  as  their  commercial  brethren  or  those  entering  the 
country  to  fit  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  military,  the  police,  the 
prison-guards,  and  other  such  pursuits. 

Sikh  convicts  : 

The  first  Sikh  convicts  to  arrive  in  Malaya  were  two  political  pris- 
oners, Nihal  Singh  (popularly  knq.wn  as  Bhai  Maharaj  Singh)  and  Kharak 
Singh,  who  were  sentenced  to  exile  for  life  for  their  part  in  the  Sikh  wars 


27.  This  amendment  required  every  new  immigrant  entering  Malaya  for  the  purpose 
of  employment  to  furnish  proof  that  he  was  ‘entitled  to  a salary  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars  (Malayan)  a month.’  Further-more,  the 
government  had  to  be  satisfied  that  such  an  entry  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  any 
local  interest.  Even  if  an  applicant  fulfilled  all  the  above  conditions  the  govern- 
ment still  reserved  the  right  to  refuse  admission.  Federation  of  Malaya,  Immi- 
gration Ordinance,  1959,  Kuala  Lumpar,  1959,  paras.  5 ff.;  Singapore,  The  Immi- 
gration (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1959,  Singapore,  1959,  paras.  3 ff. 
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against  the  British  in  the  1840s.  They  landed  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
in  1850  28  Subsequently  other  classes  of  Sikh  convicts  also  began  to 
arrive  in  Malaya.  This  movement  continued  until  1860  when,  following 
mounting  agitation  by  the  local  European  residents  against  the  use  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  as  dumping  grounds  for  the  ‘concentrated  scourings 
of  the  Indian  jails’,  the  Government  of  India  agreed  not  to  send  any 
more  Indian  convicts  to  the  Straits.  Finally,  following  the  British 
Government’s  decision  in  1866  to  transfer  the  Straits  Settlements  from 
India  to  Colonial  Office  control,  the  Indian  authorities  also  agreed  to 
remove  all  Indian  convicts  still  under  sentence  to  the  Andamans  : this 
was  done  on  8 May,  1873. 

Exactly  how  many  Sikh  convicts  entered  the  Straits  Settlements 
during  their  tenure  as  penal  stations  is  unknown,  no  continuous 
record  being  maintained  of  the  number  of  Sikh  prisoners  arriving  in  the 
Straits  annually.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the  available  figures  for 
some  years,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  seldom  more  than  a few 
arrivals  in  any  one  year. 

Some  three-quarters  of  the  Sikh  convicts  are  estimated  to  have 
been  those  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  the  remainder  being 
those  serving  terms  ranging  from  seven  to  twenty-five  years.  The  fate 
of  the.  Sikhs  set  free  at  the  end  of  their  terms  is  unclear,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  hundreds  of  discharges  Indian  convicts  who,  instead 
of  returning  to  India,  were  settling  down  in  the  Straits  Settlement 
included  a few  Sikhs  too.29 
Flow  and  Characteristics  of  Migration 

One  significant  feature  of  the  Sikh  movement  into  Malaya  during 
the  period  of  British  rule  was  remarkably  small  volume  of  immi- 
gration in  relation  to  the  Sikh  total  numbers.  Secondly,  the  movement 
was  of  an  ephemeral  character.  Finally,  it  was  essentially  a movement 
of  male  adults. 

The  exact  total  number  of  Sikhs  arriving  in  Malaya  between  the 
1850s  and  1950s  is  unknown,  but  it  was  not  very  large.  An  estimate  would 
place  the  number  of  Sikh  immigrants  at  about  one  hundred  thousand,  or 


28-  Secret  consultations,  nos.  46-57,  25  January,  1850;  nos.  27-8,  26  January,  1850; 
nos.  89-94,  22  March,  1850;  nos-  27-28,  26  July,  1850:  Political  consultations,  nos. 
225-7,  29  August,  1856;  nos,  17-20,  2 October,  1857;  nos.  296-8,  17  February,  1860. 
NAI : FPP.  Kirpal  Singh  and  M.  L.  Ahluvvalia,  Punjab's  Pioneer  Freedom 
Fighters,  Calcutta,  1963,  pp.  42-54. 

29.  Sandhu,  pp.  632-49. 
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less  than  5%  of  the  total  Sikh  population  of  India  in  1900.  In  this  sense 
Malaya’s  case,  however,  was  not  unique  because  the  number  of  Sikh 
immigrants  into  other  countries  was  also  small  in  terms  of  the  total  Sikh 
population.  Indeed  the  same  could  be  said  of  all  types  of  Indian  emi- 
grants, both  to  Malaya  and  elsewhere.  For  instance,  Davis  has  estimated 
that  the  number  of  Indians  leaving  India  between  1 834  and  1 937  did 
not  exceed  thirty-one  million,  or  less  than  11%  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country  in  1900.30  This  compares  most  unfavourably  with  the 
similar  figures  for,  say,  the  British  Isles  and  Italy,  where  the  overseas 
departures  during  roughly  the  same  period  are  estimated  to  represent 
more  than  43%  and  31%  respectively  of  their  total  population  in  1900.31 

The  most  common  explanation  given  in  official  publications  for  this 
comparative  inertia  amongst  the  Sikhs  and  other  Indians  was  that  it  was 
the  result  of  their  ‘innate  love  of  home’,  which  precluded  their  leaving 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  Europeans.33  At  the  best  this  is  only  a half-truth 
and  at  the  worst  it  is  a gross  fallacy. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  traditional  conservatism  of  an 
essentially  agrarian  society.  The  general  mode  of  life,  tied  as  it  was  to 
a farm  and  to  centuries  of  isolated  living  in  the  customary  and  familiar 
environment  of  virtually  one  and  the  same  village,  appears  to  have 
endowed  the  Indian  peasant  with  more  than  the  usual  reluctance  to 
move  associated  with  his  kind.  Moreover,  inheritance  laws  in  India 
called  for  an  equal  division  of  property,  and  so  no  group  of  sons  was 
forced  to  leave  by  an  inferior  right  to  inherit.  Social  customs  and  insti- 
tutions militating  strongly  against  emigration  further  reinforced  this 
stay-at-home  attitude;  for  instance,  the  joint-family  system  which,  while 
granting  security  to  its  members,  also  imposed  certain  obligations  that 
required  their  presence  at  home.  Consequently,  the  peasant  needed  far 
stronger  forces  of  propulsion  and  attraction  than  normal  in  many  other 
societies.  More  important,  a potential  Sikh  migrant  making  his  own 
way,  say,  to  South-east  Asia  or  eastern  Africa,  in  the  pre- World  War  II 
period,  needed  to  have  about  Rs.  40-60  in  cash  the  approximate  cost 
of  travel  expenses  between  the  Punjab  and  these  areas.  Few  Sikh  poten- 
tial emigrants  had  ready  cash  even  of  this  ‘magnitude.’  In  most  cases 
their  only  hope  of  getting  it  was  to  wait  for  some  more  fortunate  (and 


30.  K.  Davis,  The  Population  of  India  and  Pakistan,  Princeton,  1951,  pp.  27-99. 

31.  A.M.  Carr-Saunders,  World  Population,  Oxford,  1936,  p-  49;  Davis,  p.  98- 

32.  Census  of  India,  1911,  Delhi,  1911-15, 1,  pt.  I,  p.  91;  Census  of  India,  1921,  Delhi, 
1921-4. 1,  pt.  I,  pp.  62-83;  Census  of  India,  1931,  Delhi,  1932-7,  xxi,  pp.  33-4. 
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sympathetic)  relative  or  friend  to  make  the  trip,  earn  sufficient  and  send 
them  the  necessary  money  for  the  passage.  Needless  to  say  this  was  a 
slow  process.  Another  possible  avenue  of  raising  the  fare  was  to  mort- 
gage, that  is  if  they  still  had  it,  the  family  plot  of  land  to  the  local 
money-lender.  This  most  Sikhs  were  reluctant  to  do  : the  reason  for 
emigrating  and  enduring  all  the  imaginary  and  real  hazards  of  foreign 
travel  was  to  make  sufficient  money  either  to  buy  a few  acres  of  land  or 
to  redeem  the  already  mortgaged  family  plot.  In  any  case,  those  still 
in  possession  of  their  plots  of  land  were  not  the  ones  most  likely  to 
migrate.33 

Then,  with  the  expansion  of  armed  forces  in  India,  and  the  increa- 
sing emphasis  by  its  government  on  recruiting  these  from  the  ‘martial 
races’  of  the  country,  Sikhs  found  considerable  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  India  itself.34 

There  was  also  a change  for  the  worse  in  the  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment’s attitude  towards  Sikh  emigration  in  general.  Up  to  about  the 
turn  of  the  century  it  had  not  discouraged  Sikh  emigration.  Indeed,  it 
had  itself  recruited  Sikhs  for  security  duties  on  behalf  of  the  Malayan 
and  other  governments.  But  about  this  time  its  attitude  began  to  change. 
In  the  first  place,  it  ceased  to  recruit  for  other  governments.  It  also 
began  to  frown  upon  recruitment  by  other  means  too.35  The  reasons  for 
this  change  in  policy  are  unclear,  but  four  possibilities  may  be  suggested. 

First,  the  Government  needed  Sikhs  for  its  own  armed  forces  and 
the  comparatively  better  terms  offered  by  the  colonial  and  other  govern- 
ments were  leading  to  a Sikh  ‘brawn  drain.’  Secondly,  there  was  the 
danger  that  Sikh  emigrants,  once  abroad,  would  enlist  in  foreign  armies, 
which  could  one  day  conceivably  be  opposing  their  British  counter- 
parts.36 Thirdly,  many  Sikh,  emigrants  were  a constant  source  of  adminis- 
trative trouble  and  political  embarrassment  to  their  home  government. 
For  example,  a number  of  Sikh  emigrants  were  entering  or  trying  to 
enter  ‘white  countries,  such  as  South  Africa,  Canada,  the  U.S.A.  and 


33-  Report  of  the  Punjab  Provincial  Banking  Committee,  1929,  Calcutta,  1930,  pp.  129- 
45,  163-5,  377;  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  London, 
1927-8,  viii,  pp-  622-78. 

34.  SSAR  1897,  p.  61;  SSAR  1915,  p.  I;  FMSAR  1918,  pp.  8-11.  Curzon  to  Hamilton, 
3 and  24  September,  1902.  Hamilton  Collection. 

35.  SSAR  1897,  p.  61.  Curzon  to  Hamilton,  24  September,  1902.  Hamilton  Collection. 
B proceedings  nos.  12-4,  file  no.  40/22.  NAl-.EP,  May  1922. 

36.  High  Commissioner  to  Colonial  Office,  Secret,  12  August,  1902;  Colonial  Office 
Minute  no.  33335.  C,0.  273/291. 
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Australia,  which  were  far  from  anxious  to  have  them.  As  British  subjects 
they  expected  and  demanded  that  the  British  Government  should  support 
their  case  on  the  same  basis  as  it  would  have  done,  say,  that  of  their 
United  Kingdom  fellow  citizens.37 

This  position  also  applied  to  the  extraterritorial  agreements  that 
Britain  had  with  some  countries,  for  instance  Thailand  and  China.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  these  agreements  was  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  British  people  there.  The  entry  of  substantial  numbers  of  Indians, 
predominantly  Sikhs  and  other  Punjabis  and  Patbans,  into  such  countries 
as  Thailand,  and  their  insistence  on  equal  treatment,  threatened  to  queer 
the  pitch  of  extraterritorial  privileges,  for,  although  these  were  meant  for 
the  British  people,  this  term  was,  at  least  in  practice,  apparently  intended 
to  mean  whites  only.38 

These  developments  created  a serious  problem  for  the  British  Indian 
Government:  political  expediency,  in  the  context  of  the  Indian  nationalist 
movement  and  the  security  of  British  interests  in  India,  demanded  that 
the  myth  of  equal  rights  with  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
conferred  by  the  status  of  British  subjects,  be  maintained;  but  at  the 
same  time,  especially  in  view  of  the  ambivalent  position  of  the  Indian 
Government  within  the  British  Empire,  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
white  settlers  and  the  foreign  governments  could  not  be  lightly  nor  safely 
ignored.  Maintenance  of  this  double  policy  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 

Finally,  Sikh  emigrants,  particularly  those  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  South-east  Asia,  were  becoming  an  increasingly  dangerous 
source  of  supply  of  arms,  recruits  and  money  to  the  Indian  revolutionary 
movement,  dedicated  to  the  overthrowing  of  the  Raj  by  force  of  arms.39 

This  dampening  of  enthusiasm  for  Sikh  emigration  as  a whole  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Indian  Government  to  some  extent  inhibited  the 
movement  of  Sikhs  out  of  India.40  These  factors  in  the  general 

37.  Confidential  file  no.  3,  serial  nos.  17-18,  NAI : EP,  May  1913.  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  viii,  pp  630-1 . One  of  them.  The  Sikh  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  Vancouver,  1917,  pp.  3 ff.  ‘Emigrant’,  Indian  Emigration, 
London,  1924,  pp.  76-77. 

38-  Lyall  to  Sanderson,  21  January,  1891;  Bayley  to  Sanderson,  4 March,  1891. 

F.  0.69/145.  Maurice  de  Bunsen  to  Salisbury,  17  August,  1895.  F-  O.  69/168. 

39.  Confidential  A proceedings  nos.  97-177,  November  1914  NAI : HDPP.  Director 
of  Intelligence  of  the  Admiralty  War  Staff  to  Colonial  Office,  10  August,  1915; 
Colonial  Office  Minute  no  38661.  G.O.  273/429. 

40-  Confidential  A proceedings  nos.  1-2  NAl : EP,  November  1915.  A proceedings 
nos.  8-22.  NAl : EP,  June  1917.  Confidential  B proceedings  no.  27.  NAI : EP, 
August  1919.  Confidential  B proceedings  no.  27.  NAI : EP,  November  1919. 
B proceedings  nos.  12-4,  file  no.  4 of  1922.  NAI : EP,  May  1922. 
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immobility  of  the  Sikhs  and  other  Indians  do  not  exhaust  the  topic. 
They  nevertheless  serve  to  set  up  some  of  the  main  features  and  to  show 
that  the  lack  of  large-scale  emigration  amongst  the  Sikhs  and  other 
Indians  was  not  due,  in  appreciable  degree,  to  something^  mystic  in  their 
character  or  their  ‘innate  love  of  home’,  as  some  officials  would  have 
us  believe. 

In  the  case  of  Malaya,  there  were  other  obstacles  besides  the  factors 
operating  against  Sikh  emigration  from  India  in  general.  These  included 
changes  in  the  Malayan  Government’s  employment  policy  and  the 
competition  from  the  other  immigrant-receiving  countries. 

We  have  noted  above  that  the  policy  of  the  Malayan  Government 
vis-a-vis  the  employment  of  Sikhs  migrants  in  the  government  forces 
began  to  change  from  the  1920s,  after  which  the  emphasis  was  on 
limiting  government  employment  to  locally  domiciled  people,  particularly 
Malays,  as  far  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  Malay  States  Guides  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  Sikh  Contingent — two  of  the  principal  government 
bodies  employing  Sikhs — were  disbanded  in  1919  and  1946  respectively- 
About  the  same  time  employment  in  the  private  sector  also  became 
increasingly  difficult  for  new  Sikh  arrivals,  partly  as  a result  of  the 
growing  availability  of  local  Malay-speaking  candidates. 

Then,  too,  Malaya  had  to  compete  with  other  equally,  if  not  more, 
desirable  areas  of  Sikh  immigration.  For  example,  if  they  were  able  to 
raise  the  necessary  passage  money,  it  was  not  Malaya  but  ‘Miriken’ 
(America)  or  ‘Kaneida’  (Canada) — lands  of  fabulous  wealth  in  their 
estimation — that  was  the  first  choice  of  many  Sikh  emigrants.  The 
fascination  of  America  and  Canada  persisted  even  after  the  discrimina- 
tory restrictions  imposed  on  their  entry  and  employment  there  by  the 
American  and  Canadian  Governments  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  present  century,  as  witnessed  by  the ‘Komagata 
Maru’  incident  when  some  380  Sikh  immigrants,  denied  entry  into 
the  country  by  Canadian  law,  tried  to  land — albeit  unsuccessfuly — at 
Vancouver  in  1914.41 

Needless  to  say,  each  one  of  the  above  developments  in  its  own  way 
would  have  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  Sikhs  arriving  in  Malaya. 
So  much  for  these  probabilities;  now  for  the  actual  Sikh  movement  bet- 
ween India  and  Malaya.  The  great  bulk  of  this  movement  was  of  an 
ephemeral  character,  with  some  one  hundred  thousand  entering  and 


41.  Confidential  A proceedings  nos.  97-177,  November  1914,  and  nos.  1-13,  March 
1915.  NAl ; HDPP. 
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about  seventy-five  thousand  leaving  the  country  between  1850  and  1959. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  net  immigration  appears  to  have  been  wiped 
out,  mainly  by  disease,  for  the  present-day  Sikh  population  of  Malaya  is 
mostly  local-born. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  fluctuations  and  the  total  cessation 
of  the  movement  during  the  Japanese  occupation,  the  annual  movement 
of  Sikh  immigrants  into  Malaya  increased  substantially  from  the  last  few 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  particularly  so  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following  World  War  I and  World  War  IT 
respectively.  It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  the  post-Woild  War  II 
revival  of  Sikh  immigration  was  soon  cut  short  by  the  inauguration  in 
the  1950s  of  a stringently  selective  immigration  policy  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Malaya.  Thenceforth  fresh  Sikh  immigration  virtually  came  to 
an  end.  The  movement  of  Sikhs  into  Malaya  after  this  was  confined 
almost  wholly  to  those  going  to  India  to  visit  relatives  and  homes  and 
returning  to  their  place  of  domicile  or  work  in  Malaya. 

These  changes  in  the  current  of  Sikh  immigration  appear  mainly  to 
have  been  the  result  of  fluctuations  in  employment  opportunities  and 
general  economic  conditions  in  Malaya  and  of  immigration  restrictions, 
initially  in  India  and  subsequently  in  Malaya. 

With  the  increased  movement  into  Malaya  from  about  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  already  exceptionally  high  percentages  of  the  return 
movement  also  increased  : in  some  years  those  returning  home  appear  to 
have  exceeded  80%  of  the  total  immigration.  The  large  percentage  of 
returnees  among  the  Sikhs  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Sikhs  migrating  to  Malaya  came  primarily  as  short-term  entrants,  ‘to 
make  a quick  buck’  and  return  home  to  their  family  hearth. 

The  total  current  of  Sikh  migration  to  Malaya  was  a summation  of 
the  several  lesser  currents  generated  by  and  distinguishing  the  different 
categories  of  migrants  in  and  out  of  Malaya.  The  trends  and  characteris- 
tics of  these  lesser  currents  were  by  no  means  uniform,  because  dis-simi- 
lar  economic,  social  and  other  conditions  affected  the  different  sections 
in  both  India  and  Malaya.  But  one  of  the  features  common  to  all  cate- 
gories of  Sikh  migrants  was  the  preponderance  of  males  amongst  them 
The  cumulative  total  of  the  main  stream  quite  naturally  reflects  this 
pattern.  Females  seldom  appear  to  have  exceeded  20%  of  the  total  Sikh 
immigration  till  after  the  Japanese  occupation.  The  predominantly  meal 
character  of  the  Sikh  immigration  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  almost 
ail  the  migrants  appear  to  have  been  leaving  the  Punjab  not  initially  in 
any  permanent  sense,  but  rather  with  the  idea  of  returning  to  it  as  soon 
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as  possible.  In  the  meantime  the  family  could  best  remain  in  India  where 
maintenance  was  simpler,  safer  and  less  costly. 

Epilogue 

We  have  seen  that  much  of  the  Sikh  movement  to  Malaya  duriDg 
the  period  of  British  rule  was  a short-term  migration  with  an  extremely 
high  proportion  of  returns.  The  flow  of  migration  was  primarily  affected 
by  migration  restrictions  in  India  and  Malaya  and  the  state  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  prevailing  in  Malaya  from  time  to  time.  Within  this 
framework  probably  the  peak  of  Sikh  immigration  was  reached  in  the 
first  decade  or  so  of  the  present  century,  for  since  then  migration  restric- 
tions in  India  and  Malaya,  coupled  with  the  growth  of  a local  supply  of 
security  personnel  and  strident  nationalism,  have  led  to  a decline  and 
finally  a virtual  cessation  of  fresh  Sikh  immigration  into  Malaya. 

The  present  movement  of  Sikhs  to  and  from  Malaya  is  hmited  almost 
wholly  to  Sikhs  of  Malayan  domicile.  The  factors  which  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  Sikh  immigration  show  no  real  sign  of  slackening  in  the 
future.  Thus  there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  of  fresh  Sikh  immigra- 
tion even  in  small  numbers,  let  alone  on  the  scale  of  the  period  prior  to 
World  War  I.  In  the  meantime, however,  a number  of  the  immigrants  did 
bring  their  womenfolk  and  settle  in  Malaya.  The  ranks  of  such  Sikhs 
steadily  increased,  especially  after  the  Japanese  occupation.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  country  today  are  estimated  to  be  Malayan  born. 

The  exact  number  of  Sikhs  at  present  in  Malaya  is  unknown,  but  it 
would  almost  certainly  exceed  30,000,  compared  with  the  estimated 
15,000  in  1947  and  10,000  in  1931.  Initially  concentrated  in  such  ser- 
vices as  the  police  and  military  forces,  Sikh  immigrants  and  their  descen- 
dants are  today  found  in  almost  every  major  sphere  of  the  country’s 
economy,  being  particularly  prominent  in  the  professional,  mercantile 
and  money-lending  groups. 


Desh  Sewak  Sena  : Some  Documents 

Amritsar, 

17th  May,  1948. 
To 

Shriman  Dr  Gopi  Chand  Bhargava, 

Hon’ble  The  Premier, 

EAST  PUNJAB. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  our  letter  dated  13-5-48  and  as  promised  therein 
we  beg  to  forward  our  reply  herewith.  With  deep  regret  we  have  to 
state  our  inability  to  accept  your  scheme— not  only  because  it  is  a hesi- 
tating piecemeal  offer,  not  only  because  our  conception  and  fundamental 
basis  of  the  future  of  our  beloved  Province  so  vastly  differs  from  yours, 
but  also  because  the  implicit  faith  and  trust  with  which  we  approached 
you  is  lacking  on  your  side.  This  would  mean  obstacles  at  every  step, 
thus  making  the  scheme  unworkable  and  unfair  to  the  Government,  the 
public,  to  us  and  our  colleagues. 

Briefly  the  facts  are  as  follows  : — After  the  March  riots  of  last  year 
in  Rawalpindi  area  we  approached  you  and  other  leaders  in  the  Punjab 
and  offered  to  organize  a band  of  volunteers  for  prevention  of  similar 
future  communal  occurrences,  but  no  results.  Again  in  July  a month 
before  the  impending  partition  disaster  we  offered  to  organize  volunteers 
throughout  Punjab  for  help  in  an  emergency,  but  again  no  encourage- 
ment, no  support,  no  results.  Then  came  the  ghastly  disturbances. 
With  shame  and  rage  we  watched  the  horrible  happenings  and  with 
im potency  such  as  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  in  our  earthly  lives.  We 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  with  more  resolute  handling  thousands  of 
more  lives  and  honours  could  have  been  saved  and  thus  the  stigma  of 
shame  which  will  ever  remain  against  the  present  generation  removed  or 
at  least  lightened.  Again  we  watched,  impotent,  the  sad  arrival  of 
thousands  of  our  innocent  brothers  and  sisters  having  undergone  unpara- 
lleled sufferings  at  the  altar  of  India’s  freedom  and  religious  fanaticism, 
and  as  such  deserving  the  highest  and  earliest  consideration  of  every  son 
and  daughter  of  India.  For  two  months  we  watched,  though  during 
these  we  with  our  limited  resources  ran  a large  relief  camp  at  Amritsar 
and  settled  thousands  on  land.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  appre- 
ciated and  in  any  case  it  was  a drop  in  the  ocean.  During  this  critical 
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time  we  saw  no  constructive  bold  rehabilitation  measures,  at  that  time 
there  being  no  refugee  minister  even,  though  the  vast  resettlement  pro- 
blem was  good  enough  to  tax  to  the  fullest  the  wholetime  energy  of  any 
man  in  the  world.  We  saw  refugees  unlocated  and  uncared  for.  We 
saw  a lethargy  spreading  over  the  masses.  Again  we  offerred  our  services 
to  the  Government,  but  again  nothing  came  out  of  it. 

So  even  knowing  that  we  alone  could  not  solve  the  problem,  we 
and  our  co-workers  decided  to  do  our  humble  bit  and  thus  was  inaugura- 
ted the  ‘DESH  SEWAK  SENA’  on  21st  October,  1947,  with  no  help 
or  support  or  encouragement  from  you  or  your  Government,  Sir,  though 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  Gandhi  Jee’s  blessing.  Our  MAIN 
OBJECT  then  was,  now  remains,  as  given  in  our  Pamphlet  No.  1 dated 
13th  October,  1947,  viz, 

OBJECT 

‘So  we  have  decided  to  organize  a voluntary  band  of  workers,  dedi- 
cated to  the  selfless  service  of  our  Nation,  free  from  power-politics.’ 

The  first  subsidiary  objective,  however,  corresponding  to  the  urge 
and  need  of  the  time,  was  elementary  Military  training  aiming  to  create 
confidence  in  selfhelp  and  ability  to  contribute  towards  the  defence  of 
the  Province  and  the  Country.  At  the  start  we  concentrated  on  this  as- 
pect. The  response  was  tremendous  and  demands  too  many  for  us  to 
meet  with  the  limited  time  and  resources  available.  It  was  a pleasure 
to  watch  young  boys,  girls  and  even  balaks  achieving  so  much  in  so 
little  time,  drilling  and  marching  with  great  efficiency,  giving  guerilla 
warfare  demonstrations  within  a matter  of  weeks — whereas  even  in  the 
army  we  know  it  took  months  before  recruits  were  allowed  to  handle 
rifles.  Sources  of  strength  towards  civilized  life  and  assets  to  the  state, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  were  springing  up  in  towns  and  in  villages.  Then 
came  India’s  great  loss,  on  the  fateful  30th  January,  1948,  the  passing 
away  of  BAPUJEE.  We  mourned  and  ceased  work  with  the  world.  Along- 
with  fellow  countrymen  we  felt  something  had  gone  out  of  our  lives  which 
could  never  be  replaced.  We  determined  to  put  forth  fresh  zeal  towards 
the  service  of  our  country,  to  honour  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all 
times  and  whose  personal  acquaintance  we  claim  as  an  honour. 

Then  started  the  present  negotiations  both  because  your  Govern- 
ment was  good  enough  to  give  us  a call  and  because  in  spite  of  previous 
disappointments  we  earnestly  wished  to  serve  along  with  the  Govern- 
ment. During  this  period,  26th  February  to  11th  May,  we  marked  time, 
even  slowed  work  so  as  to  cause  no  embarrassment  and  arrive  at  a 
successful  conclusion.  During  this  time  we  met  for  more  than  a dozen 
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times.  In  early  March  we  handed  you  a note-form  scheme.  At  each 
subsequent  meeting  you  gave  us  to  understand  you  fully  approved  of 
the  scheme  and  it  was  only  a matter  of  formalities  before  it  would  be 
put  into  action.  H.E,  the  Governor,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  the 
meeting  twice  during  this  period,  was  equally  keen,  urgent  and  in  agree- 
ment with  our  plans. 

Now  comes  our  last  meeting  or  rather  series  of  meetings  from  5th 
May  to  11th  May.  On  5th  we  banded  you  our  more  complete  scheme 
which  aimed  at  imparting  Military  education  and  citizenship  spirit  to 
500,000  persons  in  the  first  year,  at  a cost  less  than  half  of  the  National 
Volunteer  Corps  (designed  to  train  18000  men)  creating  an  organisation 
which  will  be  an  asset  to  the  administration  in  peace  and  in  war.  On  5th, 
6th,  7th  you  informed  us  that  the  Military  authorities  of  the  East  Punjab 
Command’s  reply  was  awaited  and  thereafter  it  will  only  be  a matter  of 
hours  to  settle.  On  8th  you  informed  us,  an  answer  had  been  received. 
You  were  due  to  get  a copy,  the  same  afternoon  and  we  could  finalize 
matter  next  day.  On  9th  you  were  clear  and  decisive,  the  H E.,  yourself, 
I.G.  Police  and  Home  Secy,  had  discussed  the  matter  and  were  of  the 
conclusion  that  our  scheme  should  be  put  into  operation  forthwith, 
further  in  order  to  avoid  too  many  efforts  N.V.C.  task  should  also  be 
handed  over  to  us  as  part  of  our  work.  And  that  next  day  this  will  be 
settled  at  the  Governor’s  conference.  On  10th  we  met  in  H.E’s.  office 
and  present  were  H.E.,  yourself,  Home  Minister  S.  Sawaran  Singh,  I.G.S. 
Sant  Parkash  Singh  and  Home  Secy.  S.  Nawab  Singh.  The  final  agree- 
ment and  summing  up  of  the  Governor  was  that  our  scheme  aiming  at 
a large  voluntary  effort  was  most  welcome  and  approved,  that  N.V.C. 
should  be  a part  of  it  and  that  the  Governor  would  be  prepared  to  pro- 
mulgate an  ordinance  to  this  effect.  Two  points  were  to  be  settled  be- 
fore the  next  day’s  final  meeting  and  decision  These  were  bow  best 
N.V.C.  could  be  fitted  into  our  scheme  and  the  financial  liability.  The 
same  morning  we  met  the  I.G.  and  the  Commandant  N V.C.  in  the 
former’s  office.  I.G.  agreed  that  the  N.V.C.  could  form  part  of  us  if  the 
finances  could  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Thereafter  the  same  morning 
and  afternoon  we  met  you  and  the  Home  Minister  together  with  the 
Financial  Secretary  who  made  it  quite  clear  that  funds  will  be  available 
provided  an  immediate  decision  was  made  Thus  no  obstacles  were  left. 
And  we  gathered  from  both  you  and  the  Home  Minister,  that  evening 
as  we  left,  that  it  was  all  settled  as  a logical  sequence  of  our  long  talks. 
Only  confirmation  at  the  next  day’s  conference  was  needed.  Both  of  you 
went  to  the  extent  of  telling  the  commandant  N.V.C.  who  raised  certain 
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objections  from  his  point  of  view,  that  he  could  easily,  if  necessary, 
return  to  his  unit.  On  our  part  we  made  it  clear  that  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  run  our  own  scheme  apart  from  the  N.V.C.  as  ours  was  a 
vaster  conception,  or  accept  the  N.V.C.  obligation  as  a part  of  our 
effort  if  it  suited  the  Government  better. 

Now  comes  the  conference  of  11th  May  at  which  were  present,  H.E. 
yourself.  Home  Minister,  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Financial  Secretary... 
You  started  by  saying  due  to  certain  difficulties  (when  in  reality  all  diffi- 
culties had  been  overcome)  you  have  decided  to  allow  us  to  work  in  three 
districts  as  a test  H.E.  then  took  over  and  stated  the  districts  were  Rohtak, 
Gurgaon  and  Hissar  and  the  decision  was  FINAL.  Then  to  our  astonish- 
ment and  quite  irrelevant  to  the  issue  under  discussion,  H.E.  went  on 
to  inform,  rather  warn  us  that  the  Desh  Sewak  Sena  (D.S.S.)  must  be 
liquidated,  that  the  Govt,  had  been  receiving  fortnightly  enquiries  ‘Why 
D.S.S.  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  that  Mohan  Singh  had  made  objec- 
tionable speeches  at  Bombay,  etc.  So  it  was  final,  final  On  our  enquiry 
that  if  we  successfully  and  to  the  Government’s  entire  satisfaction  tackled 
the  three  districts  now  offerred  to  us,  would  the  scheme  be  extended  for 
other  districts,  the  answer  was  ‘The  Government  can  not  commit.’  Thus 
ended  the  conference  at  which  we  naturally  asked  time  for  consideration. 

In  humility  but  in  perfect  frankness  our  and  our  co-workers  re- 
actions to  the  conference  are  given  below  : 

I.  The  sudden  surprising  change,  compared  to  all  our  previous 
talks  was  so  unexpected  that  we  even  now  can  only  believe  with  difficulty 
what  we  heard  and  consequently  one  feels  it  was  a planned  political 
delay  and  stunt.  That  assumation  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  t — 

(a)  Military  authorities  had  welcomed  our  scheme. 

(b)  I.G.  Police  had  agreed, 

(c)  Financial  Secretary  had  assured  of  the  availability  of  the  funds — 
and  so  all  obstacles  had  been  overcome. 

II.  We  deserved  better  treatment  in  that  you  or  the  Home  Minister 
could  easily  have  informed  us  of  the  change  without  STAGING  a con- 
ference for  us  to  be  ticked  off  as  school  boys.  It  is  not  that  our  vanity  is 
hurt  for  we  through  hard  enough  life  to  have  any  false  modesty.  But 
we  expected  better  consideration  and  politeness  from  Gentlemen  who  at 
this  moment  control  the  destiny  of  our  province  is  now  our  free  country 
and  to  serve  whom  we  bad  made,  and  made  unconditionally,  every  effort. 

III.  We  were  suddenly  informed  that  the  Government  had  received 
monthly  demands  to  stop  our  activities  and  yet  not  a word  about  this 
had  been  utterred  in  our  2|  months  previous  talks.  Then  again  objection 
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was  taken  to  Mohan  Singh’s  speech  at  Bombay.  Do  you  know  please  it 
was  given  under  congress  auspices  and  that  means  Government  arranged. 
So  the  reference  to  these  points  appear  strange  and  out  of  place.  In  these 
circumstances  how  could  work  be  carried  out  in  unity  and  trust  ? 

The  reference  to  the  liquidation  of  D.S.S.  was  quite  irrelevant,  spe- 
cially as  only  the  day  before  you  were  of  the  definite  opinion  even  to  place 
the  N.V.C.  under  this  very  organization  of  ours.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  feel  that  the  motives  were  other  than  given  to 
us  during  the  long  drawn-out  discussions.  Further  more  we  approached 
you  in  complete  faith  and  trust,  neither  of  which  was  reciprocrated. 
Hence  it  would  be  wrong  to  impose  our  services  on  the  Government. 

Your  work  offer  for  us  to  work  in  the  three  districts  of  Gurgaon, 
Rohtafe  and  Hissar  is  incomprehensible,  We  know  the  brave  Jats  and 
Ahirs  of  those  districts  can  organize  and  defend  themselves  if  given  pro- 
per support.  But  the  NEED  of  the  hour — STILL  UNFULFILLED — is  in 
the  frontier  districts.  There  may  be  some  in  India  who  think,  if  we  are 
attacked  and  the  enemy  is  even  able  to  advance  to  Ambala,  India  can 
still  ultimately  defeat  the  enemy.  We  also  think  India  can  and  will  defi- 
nitely win.  But  what  use  will  be  this  victory  to  the  peoples  in  the  frontier 
areas,  over  whose  grave  this  will  be  accomplished.  So  our  clear  concep- 
tion is  that  the  frontier  areas  must  first  be  organized  into  a solid  wall — 
so  that  not  an  inch  of  our  territory  can  be  violated,  not  a single  sister 
dishonoured.  Then  the  three  districts  offered  by  you  (and  which  were 
already  covered  by  our  scheme),  and  for  that  matter  Delhi  and  the  rest  of 
our  Motherland  would  automatically  be  defended.  So  our  work  and  duty 
lies  primarily  in  the  frontier  areas.  Anything  else  would  be  treachery 
towards  the  brave  sisters  and  brothers  inhabiting  the  frontier  regions, 
whose  guts  and  blood  is  defending  the  freedom  and  honour  of  India. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  you  will  forgive  us  if  we  are  unable  to 
accept  the  offer  as  made  by  you. 

In  view,  however,  of  our  talks  with  you  and  specially  the  conference 
of  eleventh  May,  we  have  decided  on  the  following  two  steps  : 

(A)  Inspite  of  all  that  has  happened  and  since  our  active  help  in 
an  honourable  and  constructive  manner  is  not  desired, 

‘To  cause  the  least  possible  embarrassment  to  the  Government  at 
this  difficult  time.’ 

(B)  ‘To  act  with  redoubled  energy  in  the  service  of  our  Province/ 

In  pursuance  of  this  we  will  henceforth  concentrate  on  the  main 

OBJECT  of  the  D.S.S.  namely, 

‘So  we  have  decided  to  organize  a voluntary  band  of  workers, 
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dedicated  to  selfless  service  of  our  Nation  free  from  power  politics.’ 

And  we  will  drop  out  our  subsidiary  objective  of  elementary  Military 
training.  D.S.S.  thereby  ceases  to  be  a Military  or  Semi  Military  forma- 
tion and  organization.  We  do  so. 

(a)  As  a protest  for  we  are  definite  that  this  need  is  great  and  still 
unfulfilled  and  (b)  because  of  the  following  reasons  : 

(i)  and  chief  reason  is  we  do  not  want  to  embarrass  the  Govt,  at 
this  critical  f'eriod. 

(ii)  We  do  not  wish  to  decieve  the  people  as  regards  defence,  real 
defence  on  the  scale  and  solidness  required,  can  only  be  arran- 
ged by  full  Govt,  support  including  arms,  etc.,  and  this  support 
for  reasons  best  known  to  the  authorities  is  not  forthcoming. 

(iii)  Govt,  after  all  is  responsible  for  the  defence  and  honour  of  the 
Province,  and 

(iv)  because  to  a fair  extent  we  have  achieved  our  first  aim. 

As  regards  this  (iv)  we  recall  with  pleasure  that  our  voice  initiated 
through  the  D.S.S.  has  borne  some  fruit  and  both  the  public  and  Govern- 
ment are  much  more  defence  minded,  now  than  in  October,  though  we 
think  far  more  is  yet  to  be  done  and  hence  we  had  submitted  our 
new  scheme  to  the  Government.  But  our  GREAT  RESULT  is  that  we 
have  proved  that  our  youths  specially  girls  are  second  to  none  in  the 
world  if  properly  marshalled  to  uplift  our  country  and  posterity.  This 
‘great  result’  we  offer  to  the  Government  for  its  fullest  development 
Meanwhile  we  on  our  part  will  now  go  ahead  to  carry  out  social  work, 
etc.  (D.S  S.  becoming  ‘Non  Military  Social  Organization’)— to  fulfill  our 
main  OBJECT  and  offer  in  due  course  to  the  province  further  real  con- 
tributions. Here  we  recall  with  pride  that  our  object  formed  in  October 
1947  is  the  same  as  left  by  Gandhiji  in  his  last  writing  in  January  1948. 
And  we  could  not  have  had  a greater  inspiration  for  our  future  efforts. 

Finally  we  assure  you  our  work  will  always  be  above  board.  We  assure 
you  that  whenever  honourably  needed  we  will  be  at  the  Government’s 
disposal.  We  will  always  stand  for  internal  law  and  order,  no  violence. 
All  of  us  at  all  times  are  at  your  disposal  against  any  external  threat. 

Once  again  we  pray  to  Almighty  God  to  guide  us  ALL,  to  give  us 
ALL  strength  to  serve  our  province  and  the  country  with  redoubled 
energy  and  to  pass  the  judgement  of  God  and  man. 

JAI  HIND. 

Yours  obediently, 

Sd /-  Niranjan  Singh,  Mohan  Singh  Gill,  G.  S.  Dhillon. 
(On  behalf  of  Desh  Sewak  Sena)  18/5/48. 
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NOTE  : As  our  position  must  be  made  clear,  we  are  issuing  this  to  the 
press  and  the  public. 

COPIES  TO  : H.E.  Sir  Chandu  Lai  Trivedi,  Governor  East  Punjab, 

S.  Swaran  Singh  Home  Minister,  Shri  Sachdev,  Chief  Secretary, 

S.  Nawab  Singh,  Home  Secretary,  K.S.  Malhotra,  Finance  Secretary, 
S.  Sant  Parkash  Singh,  I G.  Police,  and 
Lt.  Col.  Lakhbir  Singh,  Comdt.,  N.V.C. 

All  Ministers  of  the  East  Punjab,  Government. 

To  All  members  of  D.S.S.  Board. 

INSTRUCTION  No.  1,24-5-48. 

You  all  now  know  the  recent  alteration  we  have  made  in  our  subsi- 
diary aim,  necessitated  as  a result  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Premier 
and  the  Home  Minister,  unjust  to  us  and  the  public  and  unworthy  of 
the  high  positions  they  hold.  You  also  now  know  the  new  lines  on  which 
we  are  going  to  work  henceforth. 

To-day  we  have  made  provisional  arrangements  to  control  and 
direct  our  immediate  work— leaving  the  final  plan  for  a later  date  as 
announced  by  General  Mohan  Singh  at  yesterday’s  meeting.  Under 
these  provisional  arrangements  we  have  unanimously  elected  General 
Mohan  Singh  as  our  President.  For  this  we  have  decided  to  form  D.S.S. 
Board  consisting  of  61  members  (this  number  can  be  increased  at  the 
President’s  wish),  three  per  district  and  22  to  be  coopted  by  the  President. 
One  vacancy  from  each  district  you  have  filled  today  by  common 
choice.  It  has  also  been  decided  to  authorise  the  President  to  select 
D.S.S.  Working  Committee  consisting  of  maximum  11  members,  but 
only  5 will  be  selected  by  President. 

Below  are  given  additional  instructions  for  information  and  for 
action  on  your  return. 

I.  You  will  carry  out  mass  contact  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
towards  our  views. 

II.  You  will  specially  contact  the  intelligencies  and  educational 
Institutions,  i e„  students  and  the  head  of  the  Institutions- 

III.  You  will  try  to  get  maximum  sympathisers. 

IV.  You  will  devote  special  attention  to  Youth,  in  particular  girls. 

V.  You  will  support  the  cause  of  I.N.A.,  Ex.  I.  Army,  Naval 
Personnel,  etc.,  as  well  as  political  workers,  who  fought  the 
British  and  whose  courage  in  doing  so  still  goes  without  reward, 
without  even  reconsideration. 

VI.  Maximum  numbers  of  Hindus,  at  least  half,  will  be  contacted. 
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VII.  Refugee  cause  will  be  given  full  support  and  workers  from 
among  them  obtained. 

VIII.  None  of  our  secrets  will  be  given  out. 

IX.  Nothing  against  our  party,  D.S.S.,  will  be  discussed  in  open  or 
outside  our  circle. 

X.  No  adulation  of  President  will  be  allowed  in  his  presence. 

XI.  All  workers  must  stand  on  their  own  feet  economically.  If  advice 
is  needed,  individuals  can  address  the  General  Secy.,  and  any 
deep  personal  cases  direct  to  the  President. 

XII.  Discipline  must  not  only  be  retained  but  raised  higher  and 
higher.  This  is  our  main  asset  and  aim  for  our  righteous  fight. 

XIII.  All  parts  of  our  work  or  training  except  the  definite  Military 
part  will  be  carried  on,  e.g  , Jai  Hind  Greetings — D.S.S.  Slogans 
—Flag  hoisting — P.T.-National  songs,  etc. 

XIV.  The  names  of  remaining  delegates  from  each  Dist.  will  be 
submitted  by  5-6-48. 

XV.  Present  phase  must  cease  all  centres.  So  financial  aid  will  cease 
w.e.f.  31-5-48.  AH  our  centres  or  workers  must  be  self- 
supporting. 

XVI.  There  will  be  no  open  enrolement  of  members  for  the  time  be- 
ing for  that  is  to  be  done  when  we  have  finally  made  up  our 
plans  and  ideologies.  But  during  your  contact  campaign  you 
will  prepare  a list  of  first  class  workers  (quality  not  quantity 
being  the  motto)  who  are  to  become  the  foundation  of  our  even- 
tual movement.  This  is  IMPORTANT. 

XVII.  Maximum  suggestions  covering  all  aspects  of  our  future  work 
are  invited.  Time  and  concentration  for  this  item  will  be 
given  daily. 

XVIII.  As  already  announced,  the  provincial  H.Q.  for  our  movement 
will  be  Majitha  House,  Amritsar.  All  dists.  or  centres  will 
come  directly  under  it. 

XVIV.  Instructions  will  in  future  be  regularly  issued  to  all  centres. 
All  delegates  will  leave  their  address  with  me  before  departure. 

XX.  Meetings  to  be  addressed  by  General  Mohan  Singh,  Col.  N.S. 
Gill  and  Col.  Dhillon  as  yesterday  have  been  fixed  as  follows 

Thursday  27th  May  ...  Jagraon. 

Friday  28th  ” ...  Moga. 

Saturday  29th  ” ...  Ludhiana. 

Sunday  30th  ” ...  Ambala. 
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Monday  31st  ” ...  Ropar. 

Massia  day  ...  Tarn  Taran. 

Any  other  centres  wishing  to  have  meetings  will  correspond  with 
my  office.  They  should  thereafter  be  ready  to  hold  a meeting  at  48 
hours  notice. 

May  24,  48.  Sd/-Naranjan  Singh  Gill 

General  Secretary, 

Desh  Sewak  Sena  Board,  Amritsar, 

OPEN  LETTER 

From 

General  Mohan  Singh,  President,  Desh  Sewak  Sena, 

Majitha  House,  Amritsar. 

To 

Home  Minister,  East  Punjab  Government. 

Sir, 

Jai  Hind.  I have  read  with  pain  your  Press  Note  of  4th  August. 
1948,  in  the  Tribune,  dated  the  5th  of  August,  1948. 

I venture  to  call  it  : 

(a)  A deliberate  mis-statement  and  distortion  of  certain  facts  in 
order  to  misinform  and  mislead  the  public,  and 

(b)  Levelling  of  two  charges  against  me,  viz. 

(i)  I was  designing  ‘to  seize  power  and  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  province.' 

(ii)  That  I am  ‘indulging  in  communal  party  politics',  and 
thus  communal  minded. 

Both  these  charges  are  totally  baseless,  most  shocking  and  horrifying 
of  such  a magnitude  which  very  few  people  in  this  province  can  concoct. 
I deal  herewith  the  mis-statement  of  facts  first  : — 

(a)  The  Press  Note  says  that  the  East  Punjab  Government  app- 
roached General  Mohan  Singh  ‘to  wind  up  his  army.’ 

I declare  no  such  approach  was  made  to  me  by  East 
Punjab  Government.  After  the  assassination  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  I met  East-Punjab  premier  for  the  first  time  with 
Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon  in  the  last  week  of  February  '48. 
In  that  meeting  we  discussed  as  to  how  the  Desh  Sewak  Sena 
could  best  serve  the  Province.  It  is  true  that  I never  intended 
to  create  difficulties  for  the  Government,  and  had  placed  the 
services- of  the  entire  Desh  Sewak  Sena  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  Starting  from  the  date  of  its  inception  uptil  today, 
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I have  received  no  such  information  from  any  member  or  offi- 
cial of  the  Government  to  wind  up  the  organization  (except  the 
reference  to  it  in  the  last  conference  of  11th  May,  1948). 

(b)  You  say  ‘General  Moban  Singh’s  scheme  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  and  that  he  was  offered  to  work  in  the 
districts  of  Gurgaon,  Rohtak  and  Hissar  but  he  insisted  that  he 
should  be  given  the  charge  of  border  districts.’  Then  the  Press 
Note  adds,  ‘In  view  of  certain  reports  against  General  Mohan 
Singh  and  the  situation  in  the  border  districts,  the  Government 
did  not  want  to  take  the  risk  and  told  General  Mohan  Singh 
that  if  the  Government  was  satisfied  with  his  work  in  these 
three  districts,  the  question  of  giving  charge  of  border  districts 
would  be  considered.’ 

I never,  never  insisted  on  this  or  that  district  but  it  is  true 
that  I refused  your  offer  of  these  three  districts. 

The  scheme  that  was  discussed  and  accepted  on  the  10th  May  was 
the  mass  military  education  and  iD  a way  the  general  mobilization  of 
the  youth  of  the  East  Punjab  (in  which  your  three  districts  were  naturally 
included)  On  the  11th  May  when  we  attended  the  final  conference, 
looking  forward  for  the  promulgation  of  the  ordinance  as  H.E.  the 
Governor  had  told,  on  the  10th,  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  ‘shocking 
change’  (as  Col  Dhillon  put  it  there  and  then)  in  the  scheme  and 
Government  attitude.  It  was  definitely  a political  treachery. 

I produce  below  a brief  summary  of  facts  : — 

(i)  Uptil  the  time  of  the  last  conference  and  during  the  course  of 
long  discussions  several  conditions  were  imposed  upon  us  and  we 
had  willingly  and  gladly  agreed  to  accept  them  unconditionally. 

(a)  An  Advisory  board  ofM.L.As.  was  to  be  appointed  to 
supervise,  control  and  direct  our  actions. 

(b)  If  required  the  name  of  Desh  Sewak  Sena  was  to  be 
changed. 

(c)  Our  loyalty  was  to  be  to  the  Government  and  we  were  to 
sign  a pledge  to  this  effect. 

(d)  We  were  to  accept  a pay  or  an  honorarium  to  come  fully 
under  Government  obligations. 

(e)  All  permanent  staff  of  the  Desh  Sewak  Sena  were  to  be 
considered  Government  servants. 

(ii)  Then  there  were  certain  difficulties  to  be  cleared  : 

(a)  Co-operation  and  co-ordination  with  the  military  autho- 
rities to  avoid  any  friction.  We  were  prepared  not  only  to 
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co-operate  but  even  to  work  under  them  and  the  military 
authorities  concerned  had  approved  of  our  scheme. 

(b)  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Province  in  our  presence  had 
assured  the  Premier  and  you,  Sir,  that  sufficient  funds(more 
than  we  had  asked  for)  would  be  available  for  the  scheme. 

(c)  The  I.G.  had  completely  approved  of  our  scheme  and  had 
remarked  in  your  presence  that  '—the  prestige  of  the  police 
will  go  high.’ 

Strange  enough,  all  these  points  were  again  brought 
in,  in  the  last  conference  ; and  the  refusal  from  your  side 
based  on  them  was  sounded. 

(iii)  Now  comes  the  last  conference  which  I feel  you  so  cleverly 
manipulated  to  fail. 

Salient  points  of  the  conference  held  on  11th  of  May,  1948, 
in  H.E.  the  Governor’s  office  were  : — 

(a)  The  whole  conception  of  our  real  scheme  changed  over- 
night. 

lb)  Your  so-called  offer  of  three  districts  was  a further  ruse 
with  us,  for  : 

(1)  You  all  wasted  full  2\  months  on  talks  which  could 
be  decided  in  one  day.  We  rightly  understood  your 
game  of  delaying  tactics. 

(2)  We  had  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  we  accepted  three 
districts,  for  several  months  you  won’t  give  us  any  wea- 
pons and  thus  try  your  best  to  fail  us  in  every  way. 

(3)  I asked  H.E.  in  that  conference  supposing  we  worked 
hard  in  those  three  districts  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Government,  would  the  Government  then 
(when  fully  satisfied  and  pleased  with  our  work)  care 
to  extend  the  scheme  to  other  districts  ? 

(4)  We  were  and  still  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  can 
save  the  border  districts  those  three  districts  will 
automatically  be  saved. 

(iv)  Lastly  permit  me,  Hon’ble  Home  Minister,  to  say  that  the 
scheme  failed  : — 

(b)  Because  I belong  to  that  unfortunate  organisation  known 
as  I N.A.  which,  till  today,  is  being  treated  so  unjustly  and 
unfairly;  its  personnel  rotting,  suffering  and  being  kicked 
about;  and  we  know  that  all  this  being  done  according  to  a 
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most  deplorable,  disgraceful,  dishonourable  and  mischiev- 
ous conspiracy.  ... 

(v)  As  regards  your  so-called  offer  ‘reports  against  General  Mohan 
Singh  and  the  situation  in  the  border  districts’— what  I exactly 
know  of  the  situation  in  the  border  districts  is  that  Pakistan 
was  very  much  perturbed  with  our  work  and  that  they  had  repre- 
sented to  our  Government  to  put  an  end  to  our  organization. 

Regarding  your  hint  of  reports  against  me,  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  conference  that  reports  had  come  that  I had 
made  certain  objectionable  speeches  in  Bombay.  I pointed  out 
to  H E.  the  Governor  that  at  Bombay  I was  supporting  the 
Congress  and  the  Central  Government  making  speeches  every- 
where under  the  auspicies  of  the  Congress  who  were  grateful  to 
me  to  such  an  extent  that  they  detained  me,  and  I had  to 
extend  my  visit  for  three  more  days;  in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  not 
understood  what  could  be  reported  against  me.  Yes — my 
speeches  were  anti-Pakistan  and  anti-communalists. 

A few  words  about  your  boast  of  enlisting  1 1,000  N.V.C. 
personnal  which  I am  charged  to  have  quoted  as  5,000  and 
hence  your  smug  proof  that  ‘General  Mohan  Singh’s  whole 
campaign  of  vilification  is  based  on  deceit  and  falsehood.’  Sir, 
once  again  I request  you  not  to  distort  facts,  I challenge  that 
my  figures  of  about  5,000  were  correct.  Consult  your  enlistment 
registers  of  1 1th  May,  1948,  and  you  will  see  the  truth  of  it.  I 
am  not  concerned  with  nor  do  I challenge  your  present  strength. 
But  is  it  not  deplorable  that  within  one  year  and  in  this  fron- 
tier province  you  have  not  been  able  even  to  complete  this  petty 
figure  of  13,000  which  according  to  us  ought  to  have  taken 
hardly  one  month?  Look  at  the  other  provinces  ; they  are  doing 
far  better  work  than  you. 

...We  were  going  to  give  you  50,000  trained  persons  in 
each  of  the  border  and  central  districts  and  25,000  from  each  of 
the  remainder  six  districts  ? In  all  5,00,000  strong  in  one  year  at 
a total  cost  of  19  lacs  and  you  are  spending  according  to  your 
own  figures  about  50  lacs  for  13,000  men  of  the  N:V.C.  for  the 
whole  of  the  province. 

...The  N.V.C.  is  not  what  a National  Volunteer  Corps 
ought  to  be.  It  is  a sort  of  ‘ADDITIONAL  POLICE  FORCE’ 
of  official  character  which  people  cannot  call  their  own.  Please 
prove  to  the  public  if  it  is  something  else. 
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As  regards  your  two  main  charges  against  me,  firstly,  your 
Press  Note  says  ‘ — that  they  (Government)  were  FULLY 
AWARE  that  General  Mohan  Singh  had  a definite  plan  to 
create  an  army  which  he  wanted  to  use  at  a later  stage  to  seize 
power  to  control  the  administration  of  this  province.’ 

Sir,  I ask  you  in  all  humility  if  you  WERE  fully  aware,  then, 

(a)  Why  did  you  carry  out  negotiations  with  me  for  2\  months  ? 

(b)  Why  did  you  accept  my  scheme  which  would  have  given 
me  such  terrific  force  to  fulfill  my  ‘plans’  and  ambitions  ? 

(c)  Why  did  you  offer  me  three  districts  so  close  to  Delhi 
(perhaps  you  preferred  to  risk  Delhi  to  Simla)  ? 

(d)  Why  did  you  all  compel  me  on  10th  May  that  I must  take 
over  the  charge  of  N.V.C.  as  well  ? 

(e)  Instead  of  offering  so  many  things  to  a person  with  such 
evil  and  dangerous  designs,  why  did  not  yoir  arrest  him 
and  try  him  publicly.  A Government  that  cannot  do  this 
is  not  worth  its  name. 

(f)  Why  did  not  you  mention  these  things  in  your  statement 
against  me  issued  in  the  2nd  week  of  June  ? 

Wherein  the  Government  had  expressed  a desire  to  avail 
of  our  services  whenever  needed  and  in  the  following  words  : — 
‘Nevertheless,  Government  note  with  great  satisfaction  the 
offer  of  the  organizers  to  be  at  their  disposal  for  the  sake  of 
the  country.  They  wish  to  assure  them  that  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  generous  offer  at  very  suitable  opportunity.’ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  jumped  into  the  political 
arena  and  will  fight  constitutionally  against  all  the  self-seekers, 
narrow  minded  opportunists  and  real  enemies  of  nationalism 
and  of  the  poor  masses  of  the  province. 

You  have  further  charged  me  that  I am  indulging  in 
communal  party  politics. 

If  I were  communal,  I would  have  held  a very  high  position 
amongst  Sikhs.  You  know  how  on  my  release  from  prison.  Master  Tara 
Singh  ji  together  with  all  the  important  members  of  the  Sikh  Panth  were 
prepared  to  instal  me  at  the  helm  of  Sikh  affairs.  It  was  only  to  avoid 
that  pressure  that  I recommended  Col.  Gill’s  name. 

Then,  Sir,  if  I possessed  the  slightest  communal  tinge  how  could  I 
organize  and  launch  such  a staunch  and  fanatically  nationalist  force  as 
the  Indian  National  Army  ? I wish  you  had  seen  for  yourself  how  we 
completely  eradicated  communalism  from  Indians  abroad,  and  are  still 
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working  to  do  the  same  in  India. 

The  Press  Note  as  published  in  the  Statesman  dated  6th  August, 
1948,  contains  another  most  atrocious  horrible  and  cruel  lie  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  ‘General  Mohan  Singh  has  raised  communal  issues  in  his 
recent  speeches  and  it  was  painfull  for  the  Government  to  find  that  in 
some  of  them,  he  tried  to  exhort  Sikhs  against  Hindus  thereby  acting 
contrary  to  his  professions  as  a nationalist.’ 

I declare  before  man  and  God  Almighty  that  this  is  a grave  injustice 
done  to  me,  I never  did  anything  of  the  sort.  I have  addressed  more  than 
forty  meetings  since  my  break  with  the  Government.  Each  meeting  was 
attended  by  an  audience,  varying  between  10,000  and  over  a lac.  Several 
lacs  of  people  who  gathered  at  these  meetings  to  listen  to  me  Can  bear 
testimony  that  far  from  exhorting  Sikhs  against  Hindus  I am  a great 
preacher  and  firm  and  fanatical  believer  of  their  unity. 

In  several  meetings  addressing  particularly  the  Sikhs  I said  ‘You  are 
accustomed  to  listen  by  certain  leaders  that  ‘Panth  is  in  danger.  Think 
carefully  who  is  that  enemy  who  is  going  to  attack  or  devour  the  Panth. 
Whenever  you  listen  to  such  a slogan,  it  is  normally  the  leadership  of 
certain  individuals,  which  is  in  danger.  No  external  danger  can  ever  finish 
a people.  It  is  always  the  internal  disease  in  the  form  of  selfish,  harrow- 
minded  decayed  and  ignorant  leadership  that  destroys  the  people.  ‘The 
reciting  the  part  played  by  Sikh  leaders  in  conspiring  against  the  Desh 
Sewak  Sena  and  thus  depriving  me  of  service  to  the  province  I con- 
demned them  that  they  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  Panth  and  not  of  any 
Hindu  or  Musalman.  If  this,  according  to  our  Home  Minister  is  indulg- 
ing in  communal  propaganda  then  God  help  this  baby  province  with  its 
ministers.  If  the  Gods  in  Heavens  above  ever  wept  or  will  ever  weep  then 
this  is  the  occasion  for  them  to  shed  tears  over  the  fate  of  this  province, 


...Again  if  I were  a communalist  and  exhorting  Sikhs  against 
Hindus  then  how  do  you  explain  it  Sir,  that  50  per  cent,  of  my 
colleagues  and  comrades  are  Hindus  and  every  day  their  num- 
ber is  increasing.  ... 

With  best  wishes. 

Jai  Hind. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Mohan  Singh. 
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From  Col.  Dhillon  Majitha  House,  Amritsar. 

To  7th  August,  48. 

My  esteemed  Countrymen  and  Fellow  Workers. 

Jai  Hind. 

You  read  the  Press  Note  issued  by  the  Punjab  President  General 
Mohan  Singh  has  in  an  open  letter  to  Hon’ble  the  Home  Minister,  East 
Punjab  Govrnment,  placed  certain  facts  before  the  public,  and  it  is  now 
up  to  you  to  judge  things  for  yourself.  The  charges  levelled  against  our 
President,  my  leader,  colleagues  and  friends,  are  so  grave,  so  unwarranted 
and  so  utterly  baseless  that  I feel  horribly  shocked  and  perturbed  If  a 
person  of  General  Mohan  Singh’s  sincerity  and  integrity,  a great  patriot, 
a staunch  Nationalist  and  ardent  preacher  of  not  only  Hindu  Sikh  but 
all  patriotic  Indians  unity,  selfless  and  incorruptible  as  he  is  and  has 
been  can  be  dubbed  as  a communalist  and  conspirator  by  those  whom 
chance  has  placed  in  power  of  in  East  Punjab,  then  life  is  not  worth 
living  in  these  days  of  so  called  freedom.  I see  a dark  future  ahead  for 
all  nationalist  and  patriots  except  of  course  petty  hypocrites,  sycophants, 
men  without  conscience,  moral  or  scruple.  I consider  nationalism,  demo* 
cracy,  truth,  righteousness  and  real  freedom  all  in  danger. 

I belong  to  the  same  Battalion  of  the  Indian  Army  as  General 
Mohan  Singh  and  thus  since  long  before  he  revolted  against  the  British 
and  inspired  and  organized  us  into  the  Indian  National  Army,  I had 
the  honour  of  being  closely  associate  with  him,  in  all  his  regimental, 
public,  and  even  private  and  personal  affairs.  Again  as  co-founder  of 
Desh  Sewak  Sena  with  him,  I have  been  fully  aware  of  the  Desh  Sewak 
Sena  aims  and  objects,  policy,  plans  and  programmes.  On  several 
occasions  I have  conducted  talks  and  negotiations  with  the  East  Punjab 
Government  on  his  behalf,  and  am  one  of  those  very  few  with  whom 
General  Mohan  Singh  opens  his  heart  with  child-like  simplicity  and 
finally  and  now  having  for  some  months  past  lived  and  worked  with 
him  day  and  night,  one  unlucky  morning  I woke  up  to  read  in  papers 
a most  shocking  and  horrifying  fabrication  against  him.  There  seems 
to  be  no  base  line  of  morality  in  the  politics  of  this  province.  The 
authors  of  this  concoction  have  tried  to  heap  this  disgrace,  discredit, 
defame  on  the  keen  and  spotless  character  of  General  Mohan  Singh, 
a sincere  and  selfless  servant  of  people  and  apostle  of  unity  of  all 
Indians,  the  founder  of  the  Indian  National  Army,  a veteran  fighter  for 
the  battle  of  the  freedom  of  our  motherland,  whose  respect  and  regards 
in  our  eyes  is  second  only  to  Netaji,  and  in  whom  now  the  East  Punjab 
finds  its  last  hope.  I warn  these  that  the  man  whom  the  British  adminis- 
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tration  with  high  ranks  and  salaries  failed  to  buy  or  frighten,  the  man 
Japanese  failed  to  mould,  bend  or  break,  the  man  who  stood  like  a rock 
against  material  temptations  offered  to  him  to  pull  down  to  party  politics 
of  the  Punjab  and  this  one  person  who  cared  not  for  glory  and  glitter  of 
the  rank,  name  and  fame  and  who  knows  no  fear,  will  not  yield  bend 
or  bow  before  their  treacherous  tactics.  I appeal  to  the  Indian  Public 
to  read  his  past,  read  his  documents  rendered  to  the  Japanese  during 
the  I.N.A.  crisis  and  read  his  last  statement  to  the  British  given  in  dark 
cells,  which  is  now  in  the  Army  Headquarters  even  his  enemies  Japanese 
or  the  Britishers  have  paid  him  the  highest  and  most  glorious  tribute  for 
tenacity  of  purpose.  Gut  of  lacs  of  Indian  soldiers  who  came  to  know 
him  personally  during  fifteen  years  of  his  military  career,  out  of  millions 
of  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malayas,  Indonesians  Siamese,  Burmese, 
Nepalese,  who  happened  to  know  him,  none  can  ever  dream  of  throwing 
such  rubbish  on  him. 

I remember  those  days  in  Burma,  when  looking  from  Everest 
hills,  beyond  seas  and  jungles  we  used  to  glance  towards  the  Motherland 
with  gaping  eyes  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  dream  of  a free  India  with 
all  the  bounties  a free  country  offers  her  people.  The  dream  has  become 
a reality,  India  has  achieved  and  won  freedom,  but  I leave  it  to  you  to 
judge  whether  real  freedom  has  come  or  not.  Now  when  the  first  anni- 
versary of  Independence  is  approaching  fast  within  a few  days,  1 shudder 
to  think  what  sort  of  freedom  can  we  celebrate  ? Where  is  truth  ? Where 
is  denmocracy  ? And  where  is  that  Goddess  of  Nationalism  on  whose 
altar  thousands  of  our  people  sacrificed  even  their  lives.  My  blood  boils, 
my  entire  frane  shudders  when  I consider  the  Press  Note.  Is  this  the 
reward  that  free  India  is  going  to  award  to  a person  who  raised  the 
prestige  of  Indians  abroad. 

I fail  to  understand  why  those  very  ministers  of  this  Government 
who  would  not  care  General  Mohan  Singh  when  boys  and  girls  of  Desh 
Sewak  Sena  paraded  in  thousands,  when  they  could  not  accuse  him  in 
their  statement  of  June  9,  1948,  suddenly  now  General  Mohc  n Singh 
has  been  charged  to  be  a communalist  and  a conspirator.  Why  have  these 
imaginary  of  an  imaginray  private  army  dawned  on  our  Government  now 
when  actually  Desh  Sewak  Sena  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a military  or 
even  as  a semi-military  organisation.  Is  it  not  that  General  Mohan  Singh 
declaredly  jumped  into  the  political  field  he  is  being  condemned  so 
badly  ? Is  this  what  democracy  calls  for  ? 

If  today  the  Father  of  the  Nation  were  alive,  I would  definitely  have 
gone  and  wept  at  his  feet.  But  alas  ! We  are  orphans.  Our  big  brothers 
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sitting  on  ‘gaddis’  hoar  not  our  cries.  I see  the  future  dark,  for  if  these 
very  brothers  from  their  ‘gaddis’  start  charging  the  greatest  fighter  for 
the  Hindu  Sikh  unity  in  East  Punjab  as  a conspirator  and  as  a commu- 
nalist  simply  because  they  have  become  aware  that  Hindu  masses  are 
going  rally  around  General  Mohan  Singh  in  coming  elections,  and  they 
simply  can’t  bear  it,  then  God  help  democracy. 

The  Punjabis  know  General  Mohan  Singh  and  his  sacrifices,  but  to 
deprive  the  rest  of  India  of  his  services  and  make  him  unpopular  in  other 
provinces,  are  tactics  and  devices  departing  from  truth.  I am  convinced, 
and  I am  pained  to  declare  that  so  called  leaders  and  parties  in  power 
are  bent  upon  seeing  that  no  new  element  comes  up  to  serve  the  Nation. 
Countrymen,  I see  nationalism,  democracy,  and  truth  in  danger,  and 
the  least  I can  do  to  save  these  elements  and  see  India  really  prosper  is 
to  declare  fast  unto  Death  in  or  until, 

(a)  The  provincial  Government  having  realised  and  regretted,  with- 
draw the  charges  against  General  Mohan  Singh  and  apologise, 
OR  the  General  Government,  steps  in  to  convene  an  impartial 
tribunal  to  investigate  the  case  and  to  try  either  General  Mohan 
Singh  or  the  East  Punjab  Government  who  is  found  guilty. 

(b)  The  East  Punjab  Government  declares  to  adopt  practical  and 
effective  measures  to  impart  military  training  to  able  bodied 
persons  of  this  province  to  enable  it  to  defend  herself  and  India. 

My  fast  shall  commence  at  9 A.M.  on  Wednesday  the  11th  of 
August,  1948.  at  Majitha  House,  Amritsar. 

While  taking  and  declaring  this  decision,  I do  realise  that  being  a 
soldier,  and  not  accustomed  to  fasting  I may  have  to  go  through 
moments  of  distress  and  agony,  and  even  embrace  death.  I,  however, 
consider  my  life  a very  low  price  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  truth  and 
nationalism.  If  I save  those  three  things  in  this  ancient  land,  for  which 
in  this  young  age  I as  an  humble  Indian  had  the  honour  to  do  my  little 
bit;  even  at  the  cost  of  my  life,  I achieve  my  end.  I dedicated  my  life  to 
my  country  when  I joined  the  I N. A.  and  have  never  considered  it 
my  personal  asset  ever  since,  it  was  saved  by  you  my  countrymen  from 
the  Red  Fort,  having  been  considered  of  some  value  for  the  country.  I 
make  a generous  offer  of  this  poor  asset  once  more  for  sacrifice.  I wish 
I possessed  something  more  valuable  and  dear  to  offer  this  time  and 
save  myself  the  shame  of  offering  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
But  I possess  none.  Let  this  echo  resound  in  your  feeling  hearts.  Thank- 
ing you  for  the  past  sympathies  and  leaving  the  future  to  God  Al- 
mighty, I beg  only  for  strength  and  power  to  enable  me  to  bear  the 
ordeal  like  a true  and  devoted  soldier.  Yours  G.S.  Dhillon. 

JAI  HIND.  Colonel,  Azad  Hind  Fauj. 
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of  Enactment  of  the  so  called  ‘Golden  Laws’  or 
Agrarian  Legislation  of  the  late  thirties 

Miss  Prem  Chowdhry* 


Born  in  the  early  twenties  of  the  Union  of  Hindu,  Muslim  and  Sikh 
landlords,  not  a few  of  whom  were  the  products  of  the  Alienation  of 
Land  Act  of  1900,  the  Unionist  Party  of  Punjab  firmly  maintained  dur- 
ing the  thirties  its  posture  of  being  the  champion  of  the  ‘suffering’  peasant- 
ry of  the  province.  It  keenly  denied  the  fact  of  a ‘dichotomy  of  inte- 
rests’ between  the  big  landlords  and  the  petty  peasants  which  had  become 
by  now  a prominent  feature  of  the  Rural  Punjab  and  confused  the  entire 
issue  by  labelling  them  all  as  ‘zamindars’  (owners  of  land)  and  giving  to 
itself,  for  popular  consumption,  the  name  of  ‘Zamindar  League.’  But  the 
hard  realities  of  the  situation  could  be  concealed  neither  by  the  catching 
name  of  the  party,  nor  by  the  loud  claims  of  its  leaders.  Often  enough, 
the  conflict  of  interests  between  the  two  sections  of  ‘zamindars’  came 
in  to  the  open.  There  were  direct  confrontations  between  agricultural 
labourers  recruited  from  scheduled  castes  and  zamindars,  as  also  between 
agricultural  Labour,  and  peasant-cum-tenants  and  the  landlords.  Punjab 
showed  by  1930  a substantial  increase  of  numbers  among  economically 
poorer  sections  of  agricultural  classes,  like  the  tenants  and  the  labour- 
ers. The  alienation  of  land  made  mostly  to  the  increasing  numbers  of 
agriculturist  money-lenders,  specially  after  the  Alienation  of  Land  Act, 
1900,  on  account  of  debt,  mortgage  or  sales,  succeeded  in  reducing  a 
large  number  of  small  cultivating  owners  to  the  status  of  tenants  and 
landless  labourers  The  conflict  on  account  of  this  took  mostly  unpleasant 
forms.  Many  landlords  and  agriculturist  money-lenders  were  murdered 
by  their  smaller  compatriots.  Although  the  Unionist  Government  was 
in  the  full  know  of  this  turbulent  rural  background,  it  not  only  ignored 
it  but  also  denied  its  very  existence  through  pious  propaganda  made  to 
the  contrary.  The  four  agrarian  measures  enacted  in  1938,  called  -the 
‘four  Golden  Laws,’1  therefore,  dehied  the  existence  of  any  class  division 


* Lecturer,  History  Deptt.,' Miranda  College,  Delhi  University,  Delhi. 

1.  The  opposition  declared  these  four  agrarian  acts  as  ‘Kale  Bill'  or  ‘Black  Bills.’ 
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within  the  agricultural  community.  These  laws,  consequently,  did  not 
touch  even  the  fringe  of  the  problem  and  the  domination  of  the  rich  agri- 
culturist over  the  poorer  sections  of  the  ‘agriculturists’  continued,  un- 
diminished, in  the  rural  Punjab. 

28th  August,  1938,  was  observed  in  the  Punjab  as  ‘The  Golden 
Day’  by  the  protagonists  of  the  programme  of  the  Unionist  Party.2  The 
four  agrarian  acts  passed  then  by  the  Punjab  Legislative  Assembly  were  : 
the  Punjab  Restitution  of  Mortgaged  Lands  Act,  19383,  the  Punjab 
Alienation  of  Land  (further  amendment)  Act4,  the  Punjab  Alienation  of 
Land  (III  amendment)  Act,  1938, 5 and  the  Punjab  Registration  of 
Money-Lenders  Act.6  The  Unionist  Government  prided  itself  on  passing 
these  four  acts  within  a short  period  of  four  months,  which  it  said  the 
‘Congress  cannot  pass  in  14  years.’7  It  was  claimed  that  the  Acts  would 
most  benefit  ‘the  backward  and  poor  classes  like  Kisans,  Mazdoors  and 
the  untouchables.’8  But  the  claim  was  belied  by  the  facts.  The  rural 
conditions  of  the  Punjab  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  these 
bills  would  indicate  a complete  divorse  of  the  laws  enacted  from  the 
realities  of  rural  conditions.  Neither  the  calculated  impact  of  this  packet 
of  four  agrarian  laws,  nor  all  claims  of  the  ‘classless  zamindar  commu- 
nity,’ could  keep  hidden  the  inherent  class  contradiction  in  the  rural 
society  of  the  Punjab. 

The  top  leaders  of  the  Unionist  Government  insisted,  that  ‘the  diffe- 
rence between  the  zamindar  and  Kashtkar  (cultivator)  or  Kisan  was  non- 
existant,  as  they  belonged  to  the  same  community.’  According  to  them, 
the  words  Rashtkar,  Kisan  and  Zamindar  were  synonymous,  regardless 
of  land  relationship  among  them.9  Chhotu  Ram,  the  then  Minister  for 


2.  Jat  Gazette  : (Urdu  tr.),  31  Aug.,  1938  (hereafter  referred  to  as  J.G. ),  pp.  5,7.  Jat 
Gazette  was  a weekly  paper  in  Urdu,  started  by  Ch  Chhotu  Ram  in  1916  from 
Rohtak.  Chhotu  Ram  was  one  of  the  Chief  architects  of  the  Unionist  Govt.  The 
paper  remained  one  of  the  Chief  mouthpieces  of  the  Unionist  Party,  till  Chhotu 
Ram’s  death  in  1945. 

3.  Govt.  Gazette,  Punjab,  Part-I,  June  24,  1938,  pp.  803-4;  also  Punjab  Act  IV  of  1938. 

4.  Govt.  Gazette,  Punjab,  Part-I,  June  24,  1938,  p.  798;  also,  Punjab  Act  X of  1938. 

5.  Govt.  Gazette,  Punjab,  (Extraordinary)  17  Sep.,  1938,  pp.  119-120;  also:  Punjab 
Act  V of  1938. 

6.  Govt.  Gazette,  Punjab,  Part  I,  June  24,  1938,  pp.  802-3- 

7.  J.  G.,  17  Aug.,  1939,  p.  4. 

8.  J.  G.,  12  July,  1939,  p.  8,  Chhotu  Ram’s  speech. 

9.  J.  G.,  12  July,  1939,  p.  7;  1 July,  1931,  pp.  1-2;  9 Nov.,  1938,  pp.  2,  7;  22  Feb., 
1939,  pp.  5,  8. 
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Development,  repeatedly  declared,  ‘Mootig  Motn  me  koi  faraq  nahin 
hota.’10  (There  is  no  difference  between  ‘mootig’ — one  kind  of  pulse  and 
‘moth’— another  kind  of  pulse.)  The  Premier,  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan, 
sounded  even  more  absurd  when  he  said  that  compared  to  the  situation 
in  the  United  Provinces,  even  those  Punjab  Zamindars  who  were  paying 
Rs.  10,000/*  a year,  as  land  revenue  could  not  be  called  big  Zamindars 
or  landlords  since  their  total  annual  income  came  only  to  Rs.  3,000  or 
to  Rs.  600  per  annum  or  Rs.  50  per  month  for  an  average  family  of  five. 
‘How  can  such  a man  be  called  a big  zamindar’  ! he  exclaimed.11 

But  the  facts  told  a different  tale.  Although  Punjab  was  known  as 
the  land  of ‘peasant  proprietors’,  the  sharp  inequalities  in  the  sizes  of 
land-holdings  made  it  all  as  highly  distorted  affair.12  15.5  percent,  of 
land-owners  possessed  61.3  percent,  of  the  total  cultivated  land;  26.2 
percent,  possessed  26.6  percent,  of  land  and  the  rest  58.3  percent,  possessed 
only  12  percent,  of  land.  Thus  the  average  holding  for  the  actual  cultiva- 
tors of  land  came  to  no  more  than  1.8  acres.  The  average  holding  was 
therefore  uneconomical.13  In  actual  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivat- 
ed land  of  the  province  was  owned  by  a very  small  number  of  land-owners. 

The  figures  above  give  lie  to  the  claims  of  the  leaders  of  the  Union- 
ist Party.  There  could  not  possibly  be  any  social  or  political  solidarity 
or  identity  of  interest  between  the  rural  rich  or  big  land-holders  and 
agriculturist  money-lenders  on  the  one  hand  and  the  tenants  or  peasant- 
cum-tenants  who  were  essentially  an  exploited  section,  on  the  other. 

Worse  than  the  lot  of  the  have-nots  of  statutory  agriculturists,  was 
the  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourers  who  accounted  for  three  quarters  of 
a million  of  the  total  population  of  the  rural  Punjab.11  The  depressed 
classes  bearing  the  official  name  of  ‘scheduled  castes’  were  engaged  in  the 


10.  J.  G.,  9 Feb.,  1938,  p.  5;  P.  L.  A.  D.,\ ol.  I,  2 June,  1937,  pp.  949-50. 

11.  /.  G„  9 Nov.  1938,  pp.  2,  7. 

12.  Calvert  gives  the  figures  of  land  holding  in  the  Punjab  as  follows  : 


No.  of 

Percentage  of  total 

Land  owned  in 

Percentage  of  tot; 

owners 

number  of  owners 

acres 

cultivated  area 

(a) 

625,400 

17.9 

313,009 

about  1 

(b)  1,428,000 

40.4 

3,200,000 

11 

(c) 

. 919,000 

262 

7,753,000 

26.6 

(d) 

313,000 

11.8 

10,300,000 

35.6 

(e) 

121,000 

3.7 

7,452,000 

25.7 

Vide  ••  H.  Calvert.  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  the  Punjab  (Lahore,  1936),  p.  172. 
13.  Punjab  Legislature  Assembly  Debates  : Vol-  XXV  (hereafter  referred  to  as  P.  L. 

A.  D.),  28  June,  1934,  p.  338;  also,  Vol.  XXIV,  2 March,  1933,  p.  ? 

14-  Census  of  India,  Punjab,  Vol.  XVII,  1931 , Part  I (Lahore,  1933), pp.  3-4. 
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same  economic  activity  as  the  peasants,  but  were  not  recognised  among 
the  ‘statutory  agriculturists,  as  defined  in  the  Alienation  of  Land  Act.  In 
fact,  it  became  a studied  attempt  of  the  Unionist  Party  to  keep  the  scope 
of  the  act  severely  limited.  They  repeatedly  denied  the  inclusion  of  sche- 
duled castes  among  the  statutory  agriculturists.  The  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Alienation  of  Land  Act,  therefore,  became  the  chief  plank 
in  the  political  platform  of  the  excluded  classes.15  With  the  passage  of 
time,  the  demand  gained  momentum.  But  the  Unionist  Government 
attributed  this  more  to  the  machinations  of  the  non-zamindar  Hindu 
Urbanites  who  were  alleged  to  be  trying  to  create  ‘misunderstanding 
between  Zamindars  and  the  untouchables.’16  The  specious  argument  to 
counter  the  demand,  termed  as  ‘unnecessary  and  emotional17  was  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  buy  any  land,  because  of  their  poor  economic 
condition,  even  if  they  were  to  be  included  among  the  statutory  agricul- 
turist tribes.18  The  argument  would  not  seem  to  hold  water,  because 
large  numbers  of  the  petty  peasants  w'ere  no  better  off  than  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  and  were  no  more  able  to  buy  land  inspite  of  their  inclusion 
in  ‘statutory  agriculturists’  than  scheduled  caste  agricultural  labourers. 

In  certain  ways,  the  Kisan  (the  landless  Zamindar)  stood  closer  to 
the  agricultural  labourer  than  to  the  rich  land-owner,  belonging  to  his 
own  community  or  caste.  The  total  number  of  persons  declared  as 
‘Agricultural  Tribes’  under  the  Alienation  of  Land  Act,  1900  was 
12,326,000.  Out  of  these,  3,500,000  were  owners  of  land,  even  though 
their  land  holdings  varied  greatly  in  size.  This  left  8826000  persons  who, 
though  they  were  statutory  agriculturists,  owned  no  land.  Out  of  these 
about  5,00, 00019  were  estimated  by  Calvert  to  be  owner  cultivators.20 
They  were  either  engaged  in  agriculture  as  tenants  or  worked  as  agricul- 
tural labourers,  along  with  those  belonging  to  scheduled  castes. 

Except  that  they  were  not  social  untouchables,  these  landless  ‘pea- 
sants’ were  as  well,  or  as  badly  off,  as  the  agricultural  labourers  belong- 
ing to  scheduled  castes,  and  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in 
the  fields.21  Amusingly  enough,  the  agricultural  labourers  belonging  to 


15.  J.G.,  16  June,  1937,  p.  3. 

16  J.  <?.,  16  June,  1937,  p.  3,  speech  of  Sir  Chhotu  Ram,  Minister  of  Development. 

17. *  J.  G.,  12  July,  1939,  p.  9;  18  October,  1938,  pp-  1,  8;  5 May,  1937,  p.  3. 

18.  J.  <?.,  18  October,  1938,  pp.  1,  8,  speech  of  Sir  Chhotu  Ram. 

19.  H-  Calvert,  The  Size  and  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  the  Punjab 
(Lahore,  1925),  p.  2. 

20.  H.  Calvert,  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  the  Punjab  Lahore,  1936),  p.  176. 

21.  J.  G.,  16  June,  1937,  p 7,  Chhotu  Ram’s  speech. 
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higher  castes  treated  their  fellow  labourers  of  scheduled  castes  as  social 
untouchables.22  This  enabled  the  Unionist  Government  to  dilate  on  their 
favourite  theme  that  there  was  ‘solidarity’  among  the  ranks  of  statutory 
agriculturists,  whatever  the  differences  between  their  various  sections  in 
the  shape  of  economic  conditions.  The  ‘true  complaints’  of  the  un- 
touchables were  significantly  given  out  as  relating  not  to  their  economic 
disabilities  but  to  social  disabilities  such  as  their  non-admittance  in  places 
of  worship,  use  of  public  wells,  denial  of  right  to  read  Vedas,  their 
humiliting  treatment  at  the  hands  of  urbanites,  etc.23  Their  uneviable 
plight  was  never  mentioned  as  anything  deserving  notice  and  the  whole 
thing  was  described  as  ‘emotional  propaganda. 'u  All  this  was  done  to 
divert  attention  from  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

Such  Zamindars  as  possessed  uneconomic  holdings  constituted 
58.3  percent,  of  the  total  owners  of  cultivated  land.  They  numbered 
2,053,400.  Out  of  these  625,400  possessed  about  one  acre  of  land  and 
1,428,000  possessed  anything  from  1 to  5 acres.25  This  gave  rise  to  the 
‘Kisan’  movement  in  the  province.  Attempts  at  organising  the  Kisans 
were  stigmatised  by  the  Unionists  as  ‘deliberate  attempts’  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  create  ‘difference  between  small  zamindars  and  big  zamindars.’26 
All  the  same,  the  division  within  the  agricultural  community  erupted  in 
a number  of  confrontations,  at  times  violent,  between  agricultural  lab- 
ourers and  zamindars,  as  also  between  tenants  and  landlords. 

The  confrontation  between  Odes,  a section  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  the  zamindars,  was  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  Provinc- 
ial Legislature  and  in  the  Press.27  Odes  were  a nomadic  scheduled  caste 
tribe  with  a total  population  of  32624  in  the  Punjab,  Hindu  Odes  num- 
bering 19583  and  Muslim  Odes  13041. 28  Zamindars  hired  them  as  agri- 


22  The  ministers  of  the  Unionist  Party,  who  stood  for  the  removal  of  untouchability, 
made  an  exception  of  'Roti  and  BetV  (i.e.,  eating  of  food  and  marriage  relations) 
between  the  Hindu  Zamindar  and  the  Scheduled  Castes,  vide,  Chhotu  Ram’s 
speech  in  J.  G.,  13  May,  1927,  p.  5. 

23.  J.  G.,  11  March,  1931,  p.  4. 

24.  Ibid. 

25.  H.Calvert,  Size  and  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  Punjab,  (Lahore,  1925), 
pp.  3-4. 

26.  J.  G.,  31  September,  1938,  p.  7. 

27.  P.  L.  A.  D , Vol.  I,  1 July,  1939,  pp.  837-839;  2 July,  1939,  p,  901,  G.,  6 May, 

1931, p.  3. 

28-  Census  of  India,  Punjab,  Vol.  XVII,  1931,  Part-I  (Lahore,  1933),  p.  350;  Punjab 
Govt,  gave  a total  of  951  Odes  belonging  to  Sikh  religion  vide  P.L.A.D.,  Vol.  IX, 
3 April,  1939,  p.  136;  19  April,  1939,  p.  755;  also  J.  G„  12  Jan.,  1927,  p.  7. 
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cultural  labour.20  Possessing  hordes  of  sheep,  goats  and  donkeys,  the 
Odes  traded  in  raw  wool  and  hides.30  There  were  reports  from  several 
districts  of  crops  having  been  burnt,  zamindars  having  been  attacked, 
wounded  and  even  killed,  especially  from  the  districts  of  Karnal,  Ambala, 
Rohtak,  Hissar  and  Gurgaon.31  Fazal-i-Hussain,  the  then  Revenue 
Member  of  the  Punjab  Governor’s  Executive  Council,  mentioned 
20  cases  which  had  been  registered  with  the  police  in  the  districts  of 
Rohtak,  Hissar  and  Karnal  in  the  year  1927-28. 32  In  1928  he  disclosed 
that  32  Zamindars  had  been  killed  in  Rohtak  by  Odes  on  3 different 
occasions.33  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  gave  a statement  in  the 
Assembly  in  1940  about  clashes  between  Odes  and  the  zamindars,  bet- 
ween 1st  April,  1937,  to  15th  Sept.,  1934.3'1  The  report  showed  14  clashes 
in  Hissar,  of  which  1 1 cases  were  sent  up  for  trial.  Rohtak  and  Gurgaon 
had  one  clash  each,  both  sent  up  for  trial.  Karnal  had  13  clashes,  of 
which  9 were  sent  up  for  trial.  The  report  also  indicated  that  in  16 
cases  the  local  inhabitants  of  Hissar  and  Karnal  also  sided  with  the 
Odes  against  the  zamindars.85  Some  newspapers  tried  to  give  a commu- 
nal colour  to  these  confrontations.  This  tendancy  was  ‘deplored’  by  the 
Government  and  Odes  were  described  as  a ‘menace’  to  the  Zamindars, 
whether  Hindu  or  Muslim.36  The  usual  causes  of  clashes  between  Odes 
and  Zamindars  were  the  depredations  of  standing  crops  by  hordes  of 
sheep  belonging  to  Odes,  and  the  disputes  about  the  payment  of  wages 
due  to  the  Odes  working  as  agricultural  labourers.37 

There  were  also  reports  of  conflicts  between  zamindars  and  Chamar 
agricultural  labourers.  Such  conflicts  generally  arose  from  disputes  flat- 
ting to  wages.  Zamindar  looked  down  on  the  agricultural  labourer  and 
treated  him  as  a mere  menial.  Besides,  the  sharp  fall  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  after  1929  made  it  difficult  for  the  zamindar  to  pay 
fair  wages  to  agricultural  labourers  and  tension  was  the  natural  result. 


29.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  I,  21  June,  1937,  p.  366,  29  June,  1937,  p.  754,  1 July,  1937,  p. 
834,  also;  J.  G.,  10  May,  1939,  p.  7. 

30.  P.  L.  A.  D„  Vol.  I,  1 July,  1937,  pp.  837-9. 

31.  Ibid.  P.  L A.D.,  Vol.  II,  25  June,  1938,  p.  855,  27  June,  1938,  p.  952  , P.  L.  A.  L>., 
Vol.  XIX,  6 Dec.,  1929,  pp.  125,  332:  also  J.G.,  April  1929,  p.  3,  1 June,  1929,  p.5. 
24  April,  1929,  p.  6. 

32.  /•  G.,  1 May,  1929,  p.  2. 

33.  P.  L.  A.  />.,  Vol.  XIII,  6 December,  1929,  p.  12. 

34.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  XI,  9 January,  1940,  pp-  65-7. 

35.  Ibid. 

36.  J.  G.,\  June,  1929,  pp.  3-5. 

37.  J.  G.,  10  May,  1939,  p.  7. 
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Reports  from  Hissar  district38  in  this  connection  throw  the  point  in 
bold  relief. 

Instances  of  confrontation  between  Kashtkars  (tenants)  and  land- 
lords were  also  reported.40  The  tenants  of  Labhpur,  tehsils  Bhiwani 
and  Hansi,  threatened  non-cooperation  and  non-payment  of  rent  to  the 
landlords,  who  in  their  turn  tried  to  suppress  the  tenants  with  outside 
help.  Then,  the  Punjab  Government  felt  compelled  to  make  inquiries  in 
the  complaints  of  Kashtkars  of  district  Kangra  against  their  landlords 
who  were  alleged  to  have  been  extracting  several  improper  dues  and 
also  highly  inflated  land  rent.41  A list  of  20  undue  taxes  was  given  by 
the  tenants.42  On  the  refusal  of  Chirath  Kashtkars  to  cultivate  the  land 
on  these  conditions,  the  landlords  beat  them  up.43  The  reports  suggested 
that  Kashtkars  could  not  expect  justice  even  from  the  Tehsildars  who 
happened  to  be  Rajput  by  caste  and  who  invariably  sided  with  the  land- 
lords.44 Both,  the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  belonged  to  the  Zamindar 
caste,  and  were,  among  the  privileged  ‘Agricultural  Tribes’  of  the  Punjab. 
Yet  economic  iniquities  perpetrated  by  the  landlords  gave  rise  to  mutual 
strife.  This  fact  was,  however,  stoutly  denied  by  the  stalwarts  of  the 
‘Zamindara  Government’,  like  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan,  Sir  Chhotu 
Ram  and  others. 

Yet  another  occasion  on  which  agricultural  labourers  and  tenants 
felt  compelled  to  pit  themselves  against  their  landlords,  known  as  Jagir- 
dars,  was  reported  from  Rohtak  District.  The  Secretary  of  the  village 
Panchayat  of  Chhuchhakwas  reported  ‘enormous  tension  between  labo- 
urers and  Kisans  on  the  ohl  hand  and  the  Jagirdars  on  the  other,  and 
warned  that  the  Jagirdars  would  not  be  paid  any  land-rent  and  the 
Kisans  and  labourers,  mainly  Chamars,  would  observe  Satyagarha  in 
Chhuchhakwas.45  A number  of  local  papers  of  Punjab  including  ‘ Haryana 
Tilak’  and  ‘Jat  Gazette,'  reported  the  dispute  at  length,  and  the  parties 
seemed  to  be  lacing  themselves  with  fighting  weapons  in  preparation  for 
a dire  conflict.46  A committee  of  inquiry  was  set  up  by  the  Zamindar 


38.  J.  G.,6  May,  1925,  p.  7.  ' 

39.  J.  G.,  20  June,  1932,  p.  5. 

40.  J.  G.,  28  March,  p.  4;  20  May,  1925,  p.  4;  17  June,  p.  2,  and  22  July,  1925,  p.  4. 
41;  J.  G.,  28  March,  1925,  p.  4. 

42.  Ibid. 

43.  /.  G.,  8 April,  1925.  p.  5;  22  April,  1925,  p.  4;  29  April,  1925,  p.  3. 

44.  /.  G-,  16  September,  1925,  p.  4. 

45.  J.  G.,  31  July.  1929,  p.  4. 

46.  J.  G.,  16  October,  1929,  p.  4. 
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Sabha  Jhajjar.  Its  report  throws  interesting  light  on  the  relations  bet- 
ween the  different  classes  of  zamindars.47  It  brought  to  light  the  exploit- 
ation of  the  tenants  or  cultivators  by  the  landlords,  and  the  resistance 
organised  by  the  former  against  this  exploitations.  Significantly,  the 
exploited  section  was  composed  both  of  Scheduled  Caste  agricultural 
labourers  and  people  of  higher  caste  (tenants).  Here  was  a clear  ex- 
ample of  the  identity  of  interests  between  Scheduled  Caste  Agricultural 
labourers  and  tenants  from  statutory  agriculturist  caste.  The  actual 
composition  of  the  village  at  the  time  is  most  revealing.  There  were 
241.  families  in  all,48  of  these  150  were  Aheer,  2 Jat,  5 Brahmin,  8 Khatri 
(Carpenters),  4 Mahajan,  3 Nai  (Barbers),  28  Chamar  (Cobblers),  8 
Raq'uabposh  (Sweepers),  3 Saqqe  (Water  carriers),  7 Faqir  (Muslim  men- 
dicants), 14  Sheikh  (Muslims)  5 Bawarchi  (Cooks)  families.  In  addition, 
58  families  of  Aheers  from  a nearby  village  were  also  involved  in  the 
struggle.  The  total  number  of  families  which  kept  aloof  from  the  agita- 
tion against  the  landlord  were  only  8 — 7 families  of  sweepers  and  one 
of  chamars.  The  four  Mahajan  families  were  found  changing  sides  from 
time  to  time.49 

The  Chhuchhakwas  agitation  underlined  the  identity  of  economic 
interests  among  the  poor  belonging  to  different  castes  inhabiting  the 
village.  They  fought  together  against  the  Jagirdar  Landlord.  The  reasons 
for  the  agitation  are  revealing  : — 

(A)  The  agricultural  labourers  derived  from  untouchables  complained 
that  on  an  average  12  Chamars  and  12  Chamaries  were  made  to 
perform  ‘Begar’  (free  service)  every  day.  They  tended  the  landlords.’ 
cattle,  cut  fodder  and  fetched  loads  of  grass,  etc.,  for  his  animals. 
Certain  other  duties  were  performed  by  them  at  the  time  of  weddings, 
deaths  and  festivals  for  the  landlord  families,  all  without  any  pay- 
ment. This  practice  was  against  their  written  agreement,  which 
assured  them  of  payment  in  kind  for  these  services.50  The  tenants 
had  a similar  complaint.  They  also  rendered  ‘begar’  for  the  landlord 
as  many  times  as  he  wanted  them  to.  They  were  made  to  give  their 
oxen,  and  bullock-carts  to  be  used  by  the  landlord,  free  of  charge.51 


47.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  reproduced  in  the  Jat  Gazette,  in  5 
instalments  vide  J.  G.,  16  October,  1929,  p.  4;  23  October,  p.  5;  30  October,  p.  5; 
6 Nov.  p-  2;  13  November,  p.  4. 

48.  J.  G.,  16  October,  1929,  p.  4. 

49.  Ibid. 

50.  J.  G.,  6 November,  1929,  p.  2. 

51.  Ibid. 
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(B)  The  second  complaint,  common  to  both  the  tenant  and  agricultural 
labour,  was  regarding  the  dwelling  houses.  According  to  custom 
long  reduced  to  writing,  i.e,,  ‘Kodi  Kamini,'  the  amount  charged  per 
year  for  houses  constructed  on  the  land  owned  by  the  Jagirdar  was 
Rs.  2/-  only.  However,  the  Chamars  and  Sweepers  complained  of 
being  charged  Rs  3/-  per  year.  They  also  testified  that  they  were 
forcibly  evicted  from  their  houses.52  The  ‘ malba ’ or  the  building 
material  available  on  the  demolition  of  these  houses  was  claimed  by 
the  landlord,  even  when  it  rightfully  belonged  to  them  (untouch- 
ables).63 The  tenants  and  small  zamindars  also  complained  of 
forcible  eviction  from  the  houses  which  they  had  constructed  and 
occupied  for  over  60  years  and  for  which  they  were  regularly  paying 
rent  of  Rs.  2/-  per  year,  as  per  agreement  in  the  revenue  record.54 

(C)  The  third  common  complaint  was  the  right  of  thezamindar  to  claim 
ownership  of  almost  everything  in  the  village.  Chamars  revolted 
against  the  right  claimed  by  the  landlord  over  a drinking  well  which 
had  been  improved  and  made  fit  for  drawing  water  by  their  own 
efforts  and  money.55  The  tenants  also  had  numerous  complaints 
against  the  landlords  on  this  account.  The  landlord  considered  the 
village  Johar  (pond)  as  his  special  preserve.  His  attitude  was  the  same 
regarding  wells,  fields,  trees  and  even  clay  used  for  the  construction 
of  bricks,  etc.  The  tenants  complained  of  being  charged  higher  land 
rent  than  stipulated  in  the  revenue  records.  Fined  at  the  sweet  will 
of  the  Jagirdar  with  any  amount  up  to  Rs.  160,  they  were  evicted 
forcibly  on  non-payment  of  fines  58  Dhobis  (washermen),  water 
carriers,  sweepers,  etc.,  who  worked  for  the  landlords,  were  all 
liable  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant.  Tenants  also  had  to  contribute  money 
to  the  landlords  on  occasions  of  weddings,  deaths,  and  festivals. 
They  were  made  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visiting  officials 
and  other  guests  of  the  landlords  on  an  yearly  basis.57 

* Begar 9 (free  service)  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  conflicts  and 


52.  A list  of  the  agricultural  labourers  evicted  from  their  houses  is  given.  Sukhdev  and 
Udhami  (both  Chamars)  were  evicted  forcibly.  They  went  to  some  other  village. 
Net  Ram,  Bikhoo  and  Mangal  (Chamars)  were  evicted  about  10  years  back;  their 
whereabouts  were  not  known  vide  /.  O.,  6 November,  1929,  p.  2. 

53.  Ibid. 

54.  Ibid. 

55.  ibid. 

56.  The  3 tenants  fined  were,  Shiv  Ram,  Sita  Ram  and  Raghubir.  They  were  fined 
Rs.  150/-,  Rs.  160/-  and  Rs.  85/-  respectively,  vide  /.  <?.,  23  October,  1929,  p.  5. 

57.  J.  G.,  23  October,  1929,  p-  5. 
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tensions  in  the  country-side.  However,  its  exaction  was  denied  by  the 
Minister  of  Development,  Sir  Chhotu  Ram.  He  defended  ‘Begar’  by 
describing  it  as  services  rendered  by  the  untouchables  in  return  for  cer- 
tain concessions  and  compensation,  which  they  received  from  Biswadars 
(owners  of  land)  according  to  mutual  voluntary  agreements.58  Conflicts 
and  tensions  of  the  kind  mentioned  above  were  pushed  under  the 
carpet.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Jat  Gazette,  the  Zamindars’  movement 
stood  to  be  ‘weakened’  by  these  conflicts59,  therefore,  all  talk  of  divisive 
factors  as  regards  the  statutory  agriculturists  was  to  be  discouraged. 
However,  two  cases  of  confrontation  between  landlords  and  tenants 
were  raised  by  the  opposition  in  the  Panjab  Assembly.  One  related  to 
the  Skinner’s  estate  in  Hissar  district  The  government  conceded  that  a 
mass  meeting  of  Kisans  of  Skinner’s  estate  was  held  at  village  Garhi  in 
the  Hissar  district  on  10  Nov.,  1929,  to  discuss  the  grievances  of  the 
tenants  against  the  landlords  and  some  tenants  had  even  resolved  not 
to  pay  land  rent  to  the  landlord  till  their  grievances  were  remedied. 
Intervening  in  the  discussion,  Sir  Fazal-i-Hussain,  the  then  Revenue 
Member,  told  the  House  that  the  government  was  trying  to  bring  about 
a settlement  between  the  parties.60  Similarly,  the  conflict  between  the 
landlords  and  tenants  of  tehsil  Una,  district  Hoshiarpur,  came  to  be 
raised  in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  The  Government  deputed  Ch.  Sultan 
Ahmed,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  district  to  enquire  into  the 
situation  and  report.  The  report  was  duly  made.  But  the  government 
declined  to  put  the  report  on  the  table  for  the  information  and  discu- 
ssion of  members. 

While  the  Unionists  denied  the  existence  of  all  antagonisms  and 
tensions  among  statutory  agriculturists  in  the  Punjab,63  it  was  at  pains 
to  publicize  the  class  tensions  among  rural  communities  in  other  pro- 
vinces. Sheikhavati  (Jaipur  State),64  Oudh, 65  Rai  Bareilly  and  Faizabad 
in  U.P.66  were  all  mentioned  as  places  w'here  violence  between  Kashtkars 
and  Tulukdaars  had  occured.  Interestingly  enough,  these  unpleasant 


58.  J ■ G.,  12  July,  1939,  pp.  8-9. 

59.  J.  G.,  16  October,  1929,  p.  4. 

60.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  XIV,  6 December,  1929,  pp.  7-8. 

61.  P.  L:  A.  D.,  Vol.  XIII,  26  July,  1929,  p.  20. 

62.  Ibid. 

63.  J.  G.,  26  June,  1926,  p.  5 also;  22  December,  1937,  p.  6. 

64.  J.  G.,  11  February,  1925,  p.  5. 

65.  J.  G.,  14  December,  1921,  pp.  7-8. 

66.  J-  G.,  16  March,  1921,  p.  4. 
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happenings  were  similar  to  those  which  were  giving  rise  to  similar  tensions 
and  conflicts  in  the  Punjab.  For  example,  exaction  of  unjust  nazrana, 
forcible  eviction  from  land  or  houses,  enhancement  of  rent,  charging  more 
than  the  stipulated  rent  were  some  of  the  causes  of  conflicts  between 
landlords  and  tenants  in  the  Punjab  as  much  as  U.  P.  or  Rajasthan. 

Clearly,  deep  divisions  between  rich  landlords  and  poor  peasants 
existed  in  the  rural  Punjab.  In  fact  the  situation  was  getting  worse  and 
worse  by  the  increasing  gravity  of  indebtedness  of  the  small  zamindars. 
Small  zamindars  and  tenants,  indebted  to  their  ‘rich  brothers’,  were  be- 
ing rapidly  reduced  to  the  position  of  either  tenants  or  agricultural  labo- 
urers, as  their  small  holdings  were  being  alienated  to  the  zamindar 
money-lenders. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  since  the  enactment  of  Punjab  Alienation 
of  Land  Act  1900,  which  prevented  the  land  of  the  agriculturists  from 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Bania  money-lender’,  a large  class  of  agri- 
culturist money-lenders  had  come  into  being.  The  Urdu  weekly,  Daur-i- 
Jadid,  a month-piece  of  the  Unionist  Party,  made  no  secret  of  its  pleasure 
on  this  development.  It  gave  figures  showing  rapid  alienations  of  land  to 
the  agriculturist  money-lenders.  It  said.67  ‘Although  the  Act  has  not 
affected  the  transfers  of  land  through  mortgage  and  sale,  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  lands  safe  in  the  hands  of  agriculturists  and  of  pre- 
venting the  forcible  seizure  of  lands  by  Sahukars .’  The  Weekly  saw  in 
it  the  ‘most  beneficial  effect  of  Alienation  of  Land  Act.’  The  article 
closed  with  the  words,  ‘there  is  no  need  to  explain  as  to  how  the  zamin- 
dars have  gained  by  this  Act.’  The  ‘agriculturists’  did  gain,  but  those  who 
gained  were  rich  agriculturists  who  replaced  the  ‘Bania'  money-lenders. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  number  of  money-lenders  in  the 
Punjab.  The  number  of  registered  money-lenders,  however,  had  gone  up 
from  8400  in  1902  to  15,000  in  1917  and  had  shot  up  to  4.  ,000  during 
the  thirties.68  According  to  the  ‘tentative  and  cautious’  estimate  of  the 
Banking  Enquiry  Committee  of  Punjab,  the  number  was  55,000.69  This 
figure  included  19,000  agriculturist  money-lenders  but  not  the  agricul- 
turists mortgages  whose  advances  on  land  were  a form  of  money-loans.70 


67.  J.  G.,  27  March,  1929,  p.  5;  A reprint  of  an  article  from  Daur-i-Jadid. 

68.  Punjab  Provincial  Banking  Enquiry  Report,  1929-30,  Vol.  t (Lahore,  1930),  p.  129; 
also,  H.  Calvert,  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  Punjab  (Lahore,  1936),  p.  225. 

69.  Punjab  Provincial  Banking  Enquiry  Report,  1929-30,  Vol.  I (Lahore,  1930),  p.  129; 
Census  of  India,  Punjab,  Vol.  XVII  (Part  1) , p.  228.  H.  Calvert,  Wealth  and  Wei - 
fare  of  Punjab,  p.  225. 

70.  The  Punjab  Provincial  Banking  Inquiry  Report,  Vol.  [,  p.  129. 
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With  the  inclusion  of  these  mortgages,  the  numbers  would  have  gone  up 
considerably,  as  75%  or  more  of  the  land  mortgaged  in  the  last  25  years 
had  been  to  the  agricultural  tribes,  and  out  of  a total  mortgage  debt  of 
59  crores  in  1929,  about  45  crores  was  due  to  the  agriculturists.7* 
There  were  more  tax  payers  amongst  money-lenders  than  were  found 
in  any  other  profession,72  which  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  money 
lay  with  the  money-lenders.  They  represented  the  richest  single  class. 
Even  by  1928-29,  money-lending  had  emerged  as  the  most  important 
‘Industry’  after  agriculture  in  the  countryside.  It  was  paying  36  percent, 
of  the  total  income-tax  paid  by  business  and  industry  in  the  province.73 

Rising  rural  indebtedness,  whether  the  money-lenders  were  agricul- 
turists or  non-agriculturists,  led  to  rapid  alienations  of  land  in  the  Punjab 
in  favour  of  the  richer  agriculturists  and  agriculturist  money-lenders. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Alienation  of  Land  Act  the  sales  of  land  were  all 
to  the  agriculturists.  The  government  of  the  Punjab  looked  Upon  this 
process  of  alienation  as,  ‘liquidation  of  secure  and  insecure  debts.’74  Apart 
from  outright  sales,  there  were  extensive  mortgages  of  land,  especially  after 
1901,  which  again  amounted  practically  to  alienation  of  land  belonging 
to  small  peasants.  This  produced  a radical  change  in  the  pattern  of 
ownership  of  land,  and  indeed  in  the  fabric  of  rural  society  in  the  Punjab. 

The  figures  of  sales  and  mortgages  of  land  from  1929  to  193976  are 
indicative  of  progressive  increase  in  the  acreage  of  land  held  by  the  rich 
landlords  and  agriculturist  money-lenders  of  Punjab.  Large  areas  were 
thus  available  to  be  leased  out  and  were  actually  leased  out  for  cash  or 
kind  to  either  the  smaller  zamindars  whose  holdings  were  uneconomic  or 
to  other  tenants  who  did  not  own  any  land  at  all  This  greatly  added  to 
the  number  of  tenants  of  all  kinds,  and  tenantry  emerged  in  the  Punjab 

71.  Ibid.,  p.  139;  L.  Daring,  Punjab  in  Prosperity  and  Debt  (London,  1947),  p.  198. 

72.  H.  Calvert,  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  Punjab  (Lahore,  1936),  p.  225.  . 

73.  Census  of  India , Punjab,  Vol.  XVII  (Part  I),  p.  225;  also;  Punjab  Provincial  En- 
quiry Report  1931,  p.  129.  ;. 

74.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  V,  21  July,  1938,  p.  1559,  P.  L.  A.  £>.,  Vol.  XXVII,  24  January, 


p.  452. 
Year 

Sale  of  land  by  agr. 

Mortgages  of  land  by 

Redeemed  (land)  by: 

tribes  to  agr.  tribes 

agr.  tribes  to  agr.  tribes 

tribes  from  agr. 

1929-30 

159,956 

i297,683 

146,442 

1932-33 

142,513 

'357,743 

110,557 

1935-36 

151,203 

208,019 

105,638 

1938-39 

193,914 

168,775 

145,448 

Vide  : Statement  XXV  appended  to  the  Land  Revenue  Department  Annual  Reports 
for  the  years  ending  1930,  1933,  1936  and  193. 
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in  the  Punjab  as  a sizeable  class.  The  sale  of  holdings  of  small  owners, 
also  inflated  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers. 

The  fact  of  the  growth  of  tenantry  as  a class  will  also  be  borne  out 
by  a comparison  of  figures  relating  to  different  periods.  In  1926-27  the 
occupancy  tenants  cultivated  2,408,000  acres  or  8.3  percent,  of  29,370,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land.76  Within  5 years  this  declined  to  2,234,280 
acres  or  7.3  percent.  Of  29,913,1 12  total  cultivated  land  ip  1932.7,7  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cultivated  acreage  under  ‘other  tenants’  kept  on  increas- 
ing. From  13,245,000  or  45  percent,  of  Rs.  29,370,000  total  acres  of  land 
in  1927,78  it  increased  to  14,399,434  or  47  percent,  of  29,913,112  total 
acreage  of  cultivated  land  in  1932-33.79  The  figures  indicate  increase  of 
area  finder  tenants  other  than  occupancy  tenants. 

_ The  increase  in  the  number  of  tenants  can  also  be  seen  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  and  actual  acreage  of  area  mortgaged  by  statu- 
tory agriculturists  to  members  of  agricultural  tribes,  in  relation  to  the 
total  cultivated  area  owned  by  the  agriculturist  tribes.  From  6.6  percent, 
in  1921-22,  it  rose  to  7.8  percent,  in  1929-30  and  again  to  9.8  percent,  in 
1938-39.80  There  was  similarly  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mortgages 
made  by  the  agriculturists  to  the  agriculturists  only.  From  967,262  in 
1921-22,  it  rose  to  1,269,559  in  1929-30  and  again  to  1,734,931  in 
1938-39.81  This  comparative  study  also  supports  the  thesis  that  the 
number  of  tenants  other  than  occupancy  tenants  was  progressively  on 
the  increase.  Even  according  to  Calvert  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
tenants  was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mortgages,  as  the 


76.  Quenquennial  report  of  cultivating  occupancy  of  land  given  in  statement  append- 
ed to  Land  Revenue  Annual  Report,  1926-27. 

77.  Quenquennial  report  of  cultivating  occupancy  of  land  given  in  statement  II, 
appended  to  Land  Revenue  Annual  Report  (1932-33). 

78..  H.  Calvert,  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  Punjab  (Lahore,  1936),  p.  87. 

79-  Land  Revenue  Report,  1932-33. 

80.  Area  owned  by  Agriculturist  tribes,  with  details  of  portion  held  by  usufructuary 
mortgage  during  1921-22  to  1938-39  : 


Vear 

Total  cultivated 

No.  of 

Cultivated  area 

Percentage  of  area 

area  in  acres 

mortgages 

under  mortgages 

held  under  mortgage  to 

in  acres 

the  total  cultivated,  area 

1921-22 

22,697,104 

967,262 

1903,821 

6.6% 

1929-30 

23,558,499 

1269,559 

2334,559 

7-8% 

1938-39 

24,475,457 

1734,931 

3037,459 

9.8% 

Vide  : Table  prepared  from  statement  III  appended  to  the  Land  Revenue  Depart- 
ment Annual  Report  for  the  relevant  years. 

81.  Ibid. 
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mortgages  in  a great  majority  of  cases  were  entered  in  the  records  as 
tenants,  cultivating  under  mortgages.82 

Sufficient  evidence  is,  however,  lacking  about  the  exact  number  of 
cultivators  of  land  under  usufructuary  mortgages.  This  could  be  let  out 
to  tenants  at  will,  or  to  agriculturist  labourers,  or  to  the  mortgagers 
themselves  as  tenants  or  it  could  be  cultivated  by  the  mortgages  them- 
selves. AH  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  number  of  tenants 
and  agricultural  labourers  greatly  increased.  The  figures  of  censuses  of 
Punjab  in  1921  and  1 93183  make  this  quite  clear.  A comparison  of  the 
two  censuses  shows  a considerable  increase  of  the  already  numerous 
self-cultivators,  including  tenants.  They  increased  in  1931  to  5,320,303 
from  4,265,527  in  1921,  i.e.,  a total  increase  of  24.7%.  As  the  agricultu- 
ral labourers,  they  increased  by  58  7%.  Their  number  stood  at  463,906 
in  1921.  It  shot  upto  736,028  in  1931.  The  numbers  of  rent  receivers 
declined  by  5,1  percent.,  i.e.,  from  337,779  in  1921  to  320,673  in  1931. 
There  were  non-cultivating  proprietors  who  received  rent  in  money  or 
kind.  The  number  of  rent  receivers  was  pronounced  to  be  ‘fluctuating’ 
in  the  census,  for  the  factor  of ‘status’ seemed  to  enter  into  considera- 
tion 84  Another  increase  termed  ‘remarkably  great’  was  in  the  number 
of  persons  who  declared  cultivation  as  a subsidiary  means  of  their  liveli- 
hood.85 They  also  shared  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  province.  The 
number  of  these  ‘partial  agriculturists’  increased  from  149,230  in  1921 
to  486,481  in  1931. 86 

Quite  obviously  money-lending,  which  had  emerged  as  the  biggest 
industry  next  to  agriculture,  in  the  rural  Punjab  was  the  basic  reason 
for  rapid  alienations  of  land  through  mortgages  or  sale.  A three  fold 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  described  agriculture  as  a subsidiary 
means  of  livelihood,  is  also  indicative  of  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
others  at  the  expense  of  tenants  and  small  zamindars.  The  tenants  and 
farm  servants  in  the  Punjab  were  heavily  under  debt.  In  1921  the 
amount  stood  at  15  crores,  In  1920-30,  it  registered  an  increase  of  5 per- 
cent. The  amount  had  gone  to  18  crores.87  Obviously,  the  tenants  and 
agricultural  labourers  were  growing  weaker  and  weaker  economically. 
The  total  effect  seemed  to  be  the  reduction  of  the  small  cultivating 


82.  H.  Calvert,  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  Punjab  (Lahore,  1936),  p.  87. 

83.  Census  of  India,  Punjab,  Vol.  XXI,  1931,  pp.  220-23,  241. 

84.  Ibid.,  p.  234. 

85.  Census  of  India,  Punjab,  Vol.  XIX  (Part  I),  p.  234. 

86.  Ibid. 

87.  Punjab  Provincial  Banking  Enquiry  Report,  pp.  164-5. 
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owners  to  the  status  of  tenants  and  landless  labourers.  The  Unionist 
Government  vehemently  denied  the  charge  of  ibig  fish  swallowing  the 
small  fish.’88  It  was  given  out  that  only  2.3  percent,  of  small  zamindars 
had  sold  out  their  land  to  the  big  zamindars  during  the  period  1922-23 
to  1926-27.  The  authority  for  this  assertion  was  the  Board  of  Economic 
Enquiry,  Punjab.89  Significantly,  the  inquiry  related  only  to  one  revenue 
estate.  Another  estimate  covered  3 years,  1931-2  to  1933-4,  covering  a 
small  area  of  Punjab  by  a similar  board.90  Hence  tbe  lands  of  ‘small 
zamindars  swallowed  by  big  zamindars’  were  given  as  6%.  The  Board, 
however,  defined  the  ‘small  owners’  as  owners  of  100  acres  or  less  of 
land  and  ‘buyers’,  as  those  who  ‘paid  Rs.  100  or  more  of  land  revenue.’91 
If  the  owners  of  really  average  holding  had  been  taken  into  account,  the 
conclusion  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Enquiry  would  have  been  radically 
different,  and  the  report  would  not  have  said  that  only  2.3  percent,  and 
6 percent,  of  small  holders  had  become  ‘landless.’ 

This  change  in  the  pattern  of  economic  relationship  in  rural  Punjab 
was  real  and  portended  danger.  The  Premier,  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan 
was  himself  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  for  he  went  on  record 
as  saying  that  ‘we  need  to  fear  if  the  equilibrium  between  small  and  big 
cultivators  is  upset.’  That  would  be  the  real  danger  to  the  province.’92 
A warning  to  the  same  effect  published  in  Jat  Gazette  is  worth  quoting.93 

Since  the  passing  of  Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act,  the  rich 
zamindars  have  substituted  themselves  for  the  non-zamindar  sahit- 
kars.  Despite  this  Act,  the  small  zamindar  is  unable  to  save  his 
heavily  mortgaged  property  which  gets  sold  to  the  richer  zamindar. 
Many  small  zamindars  have  already  lost  their  lands  to-the  big 
zamindars.  Soon  they  will  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  agricultural 
labourers  from  that  of  land  owners,  and  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab.  This  question  will 
soon  take  the  form  of  an  agitation.  The  Zamindar  sabhas  and  other 
caste  sabftas  will  start  questioning  as  to  why  a portion  of  zamindars 
should  remain  under  a few  sahukar  zamindars,  and  continue  to  be 
exploited  and  looted  by  them. 


88.  Tribune,  9 Aug.,  1938. 

89.  Board  of  Economic  Inquiry  Punjab,  1931,  extracts  given  in  J.G.,  7 September,  1928. 
pp.  2,  12. 

90  Ibid.  The  areas  taken  were  : Jhung,  Muzaft’argarh  and  Dera  Ghazikhan  only. 

91 . Ibid. 

92.  P.  L.  A.  D„  Vol.  V,  22  July,  1938,  p.  1589- 

93.  /.  G.,  6 May,  1931,  p.  3. 
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To  this  the  Jat  Gazette  added  : 

Do  not  wait  till  those  small  zamindars  are  completely  driven  to 
the  extent  of  posing  a danger  to  the  government  and  other  strata  of 
society.  Save  the  situation  before  they  act  out  of  desperation.  It  is 
essential  that  they  must  remain  owners  of  their  lands,  'the.  tempta- 
tion of  land  and  agriculture  will  keep  them  occupied.  If  reduced  to 
the  position  of  Odes  (landless  agricultural  labourers)  they  would 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  so  nothing  to  fear.  These  who  are  refrain- 
ing from  acting  now,  will  get  destroyed  then. 

The  situation  had  in  fact  become  dangerous  for  the  landlords  and 
the  money-lenders.  As  shown  above,  resentment  among  the  weaker  sec- 
tion of  statutory  agriculturists  was  depending  and  erupting,  at  times,  in 
violence.  Money-lending  was  becoming  a very  unpopular  profession 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  government.94  Chhotu  Ram,  Minister  of  Develop- 
ment at  the  time,  said  this  much  on  the  floor  of  the  Provincial  Assembly. 
He  referred  to  occasional  murders  of  ‘cruel  and  callous  money-lenders’, 
whether,  agriculturists  or  non-agriculturists,  by  their  debtors.95  Two 
places  mentioned  in  this  connection  were  Karontha  and  Rattangarh, 
where  Jats  and  other  agriculturists  were  done  to  death  by  their  debtors.96 

In  Rohtak  District  relations  between  money-lenders  and  the  Jat 
peasants  were  noted  as  being  ‘strained.’97  Testifying  before  the  Banking 
Enquiry  Committee,  Rao  Bahadur  Lai  Chand,98  one  of  the  earliest 
protagonist  of  Unionist  Policy  referred  to  a number  of  murders  of  the 
money-lenders.  The  general  relations  were  also  opened  to  be  ‘very  tense 
and  strained  for  the  past  20  years’  between  the  zamindars  and  agricultural 
money-lenders  who  were  generous  in  advancing  but  were  extracting 
their  pound  of  flesh. 

Sir  Donald  Boyd,  the  Finance  member  of  the  Governor’s  Executive 
Council,  reported  to  the  assembly  murders  of  56  money-lenders  within 
a period  of  4 years.99  24,198  and  5 money-lenders  had  been  murdered 
in  the  whole  of  Punjab  during  1932,  1934,  1935  and  1936  respectively. 
Between  1st  Jan.,  1934,  and  31st  August,  1934,  there  were  30  Hindu  Sahu- 
kars,  3 Sikhs  money-lenders  and  6 Hindus  and  6 landlords  of  the  pro- 


94.  Census  of  India,  Punjab,  Vol.  V,  (Part  I),  p.  228. 

95.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  XII,  14  March,  1940,  p.  539. 

96.  Ibid. 

97.  Punjab  Provincial  Banking  Enquiry  Report,  Vol.  I,  p.  139. 

98.  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  evidence,  p.  920. 

99.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  XXIV,  29  October,  1936,  p.  189. 
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vince,  whose  houses  had  been  looted.100  It  was  also  revealed  by  Sir 
Donald  Boyd  that  in  Shahpur  District  many  money-lenders  had  been 
molested  or  murdered  by  the  debtors,  while  pressed  to  pay  up  their 
debts.  Many  ‘ Bahis ’ of  the  money-lenders  in  Shahpur  had  been  snatched 
ed  away,  and  reports  of  resistance  to  arrested  were  received.101  The 
situation  turned  so  alarming  that  special  steps  had  to  be  taken  by  the 
Punjab  Government  for  the  protection  of  landlords.102  Consequently 
the  Government  issued  special  licences  to  the  landlords  and  zamindars 
to  carry  arms  in  the  village  for  self  protection.103 

In  spite  of  the  alarming  reports  referred  to  above  and  outbreak  of 
violence  at  certain  places,  the  Unionist  Government,  dominated  by  rich 
landlords  maintained  rather  a placid  attitude  and  showed  evident  reluc- 
tance to  face  the  deteriorating  situation.  In  any  case,  it  was  against  this 
background  that  the  so  called  ‘Golden  Laws’  were  passed.  A glance  at 
the  provisions  of  these  Acts  would  show  that  they  fell  short  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation. 

The  first  among  these  four  acts  was  titled  ‘Restitution  of  Mort- 
gages Bill  ’ It  came  into  force  on  15  May,  1939.104  It  provided  for  the 
termination  of  mortgages  which  had  been  effected  before  dth  June,  1901 
(the  date  on  which  the  Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act  came  into  force), 
and  which  were  still  subsisting,  and  for  the  restitution  and  possession  of 
the  mortgaged  land.  There  was  to  be  reasonable  compensation,  where 
the  mortgagers  had  been  benefited  to  the  extent  of  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  the  principal  advanced. 

The  bill  on  the  Restitution  of  Mortgages,  as  originally  conceived, 
was  to  apply  only  to  those  mortgagers  who  were  members  of  the  notified 
agricultural  tribes  under  the  Alienation  of  Land  Act,  and  who  had 
mortgaged  their  lands  to  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  same 
group  among  the  notified  tribes.  This  ‘deficiency’  in  the  land  alienation 
act  which  had  existed  for  over  37  years,  was  sought  to  be  corrected.106 
The  bill  was,  however,  amended  to  embrace  both  agriculturist  and  non- 
agriculturist creditors  as  well  as  debtors,  for  in  its  original  form  it  clashed 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935.  The  zamin- 
dar  money-lender  had  therefore  to  be  brought  into  the  perview  of  the 

100.  Ibid,  p.  190. 

101.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  XXIV,  27  October,  1939,  p.  118. 

102.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  XXIX,  29  October,  1939,  p.  189. 

103.  Ibid. 

104.  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Annual  Report , 1939,  p.  39. 

105.  J.  G„  12  July,  1938,  p.  1,  7 Dec.,  1938,  pp.  7-8. 
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Act.106  Id  order  to  sustain  the  fiction  that  there  was  ‘indentity  of  inter- 
ests among  all  the  statutory  agriculturists,  the  Premier,  Sir  Sikandar, 
made  out  that  the  percentage  of  land  mortgaged  with  statutory  agricul- 
turists was  only  5%  against  95%  of  the  total  mortgaged  land  to  be  resti- 
tuted.107 The  bill  was  professed  to  be  amended  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
peasants,  even  though  it  meant  some  sacrifice  by  the  ‘better-off  zamin- 
dars  for  their  poor  brothers.’108  A great  deal  of  publicity  was  given  to 
this  ‘sacrificial  spirit;  both  inside  and  outside  the  assembly.1011  Sir  Sik- 
andar Hayat  Khan  and  major  Khizr  Hayat  Khan,  who  were  shown  to 
be  losing  Rs.  5 lakhs  and  Rs.  50,000  respectively,  headed  the  list  of 
twelve  people  mentioned  by  the  ruling  party  as  being  among  the  losers.110 
Apart  from  this  amendment  which  had  to  be  accepted  for  reasons  given 
above  no  other  amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Government.  Repeat- 
ed amendment  notices  were  given,  with  the  object  of  advancing  the 
date  of  restitution  of  mortgages  of  land.111  It  was  pointed  out  that  2/3 
of  the  mortgaged  lands  between  1901  to  1903  had  been  mortgaged  to 
agriculturists  only.112  But  all  this  was  described  by  the  Government  as 
a ‘political  manoeuvre  to  weaken  the  Unionist  Party.’  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat 
Khan  has  been  reported  to  have  said  : — 

The  critics  know  fully  well  that  the  mortgages  of  land  from  zamin- 
dars  after  1901  have  been  to  zamindars  only,  therefore,  the  loss 
suffered  by  the  cancellation  of  those  mortgages  would  be  borne  by 
the  zamindars  only.  This  would  lead  to  disorder  and  confusion 
between  them.114 

Evidently,  this  ‘disorder  and  confusion’  would  have  been  created 
by  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  Unionist  Party  by  the  rich  agricultu- 
rists, and  money-lenders  who  had  in  their  possession  two  thirds  or  the 
total  mortgaged  land  in  the  Punjab.  Their  interests  were  thus  protected 
by  the  Unionist  Government  and  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  ‘great  gain’ 
accruing  to  the  agriculturists  through  the  restitution  of  lands,  mortgaged 
with  ‘ Banias .’ll6 


106.  J.  G„  27  July,  1938,  p.  1., 

107.  Ibid.  108.  Ibid. 

109.  P.L.A.D.,  Vol.  V,  18  July,  1938,  pp.  1332-3. 

110.  J.  G.,  1.4  Dec.,  1938,  p.  2. 

111.  P.L.A.D.,  Vol.  V,  21  July,  1938,  pp.  1551-3,  1558-9;  22  July,p.  1558. 

112.  J ■ G.,  7 December,  1938,  p.  7. 

113.  Ibid.  114.  Ibid. 

115.  In  Sir  Chhotu  Ram’s  estimate  1,300,000  zamindars  were  to  get  4,000,000  bigha  of 
land  worth  Rs.  16  crores  from  the  Banias  without  a pie  vide  J.G. , 25  Jan.,  1936,  p.  6. 
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The  second  bill,  Act  X of  1938,  commonly  known  as  the  ‘ Benami ' 
Act,  was  a kind  of  supplementary  measure  to  the  above  mentioned  Act. 
It  merely  placed  the  agriculturist  money-lenders  in  a highly  advantage- 
ous position.  The  Act  declared  all  transactions  which  evaded  the  pro- 
visions of  Punjab  Aliention  of  Land  Act,  1900,  fictitious  and  void.  Even 
after  the  passage  of  the  Alienation  of  Land  Act  the  non-agriculturist 
money-lender  had  continued  to  indulge  in  money-lending  by  securing  the 
debt  through  acquiring  land  on  mortgage,  fictitiously,  in  the  name  of 
their  statutory  agriculturist  friends.  The  estimated  amount  relating  to 
such  fictitious  transactions  was  about  16  crores.116  This  was  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  non-agriculturist  money-lender,  still  a continuing  force 
in  the  money  market  of  rural  Punjab,  was  a hidden  rival  to  the  agricul- 
turist money-lender.  The  Act  drove  him  out  of  the  field  and  the  agri- 
culturist money-lender  remained  the  only  source  from  which  the  peasant 
could  secure  loans.  This  skilful  elimination  of  all  competition  was  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist  money-lender. 

The  Registration  of  Money-Lenders  Act  required  all  money-lenders 
whether  agriculturists  or  non-agriculturists,  to  get  themselves  registered 
and  procure  a licence  on  payment  of  a prescribed  fee.  It  was,  however, 
struck  down  as  being  against  section  298  of  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
1935.  In  1943,  an  amended  bill  was  passed,  but  no  account  of  the 
working  of  this  act  was  maintained  by  the  Punjab  Government.117 

The  3rd  amendment  to  the  Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act,  known 
as  the  Zamindar  Sahukar  Ad,  was  intended  to  check  all  permanent  alien- 
ations of  land  to  the  agriculturist  money-lenders  by  their  debtors.  It 
was  described  by  the  Government  a measure  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor  peasant,  for  it  was  contended  it  would  place  the  agriculturist  money- 
lenders.in  the  same  position  as  non-agriculturists  in  the  matter  of  per- 
manent alienation  of  land.118 

The  Unionist  Government  asserted  that  ‘the  Act  benefited  the  poor 
zamindar  by  stopping  the  zamindar  sahukar  from  buying  his  land.’119 
In  actual  fact,  however,  the  Act  placed  no  practical  curb,  on  the  agricul- 
turist money-lender.  The  restriction  on  sale  would  only  add  to  the 


116.  P.L.A.D.,  Vol.  XII,  5 March,  1940,  p.  134,  Vol.  XII,  31  March,  1941,  p.  603; 
J.  G.,  24  May,  1939,  p.  8. 

117.  Indian,  Government,  Agricultural  Legislation  in  India,  Vol.  I,  Regulation  of 
money  lenders,  p.  4. 

118.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  X,  22  July,  1938,  p.  1568,  Punjab  Land  Revenue  Deptt.  Annual 
Report  1935-36,  p.  39,  also;  J.  G.,  23  Nov.,  1938,  p.  2,  speech  of  Sir  Sikandar. 

119.  J.  G.,  26  April,  1939,  p.  1;  30  November,  1938,  p.  2. 
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number  of  tenants.  The  poor  mortgager  would  be  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a tenant  in  that  he  would  now  effect  mortgage  with  possession  for  an 
indefinite  time  and  would,  to  that  extent,  become  landless  until  the 
repayment  of  the  loan.  Thus  the  poor  peasant  was  no  safer  than  before- 
Indeed  the  Act  was  a complete  eye-wash  and  afforded  no  protection  to 
the  economically  poor  agriculturists  from  the  agriculturist  money-lenders 
and  firmly  maintained  the  invidious  distinction  between  the  non-agricul- 
turist money-lenders  and  the  agriculturist  money-lenders  in  the  matter  of 
buying  or  mortgaging  the  land  of  the  small  zamindars.  Sir  Sikandar 
resisted  all  attempts  of  the  opposition  to  improve  the  situation.  He 
maintained  that 

, Although  the  Zamindar  goverment  was  willing  to  save  the  usurpa- 
tion of  land  of  the  poor  zamindar  in  lieu  of  debt,  yet  it  was  not 
willing  to  throw  the  sahukar  zamindar  out  of  the  zamindar  com- 
munity, and  deprive  him  of  his  privileges  as  granted  under  the 
Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act.  They  would  continue  to  have  the 
same  rights  and  continue  to  be  the  main  beneficiaries  in  regard  to 
buying  and  mortgaging  the  lands,  in  relation  to  the  other  people.120 
The  very  class  of  people  who  were  declared  by  the  Premier121  as 
‘parasites  among  the  agriculturists’  who  through  Alienation  of  Land  Act, 
were  depriving  the  small  fry  of  their  land’,  continued  to  exist,  as  really 
as  ever.  In  fact  with  the  elimination  of  competition  by  the  Benami  Act, 
the  agriculturist  money-lender  was  in  a stronger  position  than  ever  before. 

The  four  agrarian  Acts  of  the  Punjab  Government  were,  therefore, 
‘Golden’,  only  for  the  rich  agriculturists  and  the  agriculturist  money- 
lenders of  the  Punjab,  who  ruled  the  province  through  the  Unionist 
Party.  The  Acts  bore  no  relation  to  the  stark  economic  realities  of  the 
situation  thrown  into  bold  relief  by  the  economic  depression  of  the 
thirties.  The  exploitation  of  the  agriculturist  labourers,  tenants  and 
small  zamindars  by  the  landlords  and  the  agriculturist  money-lenders, 
continued  apace.  This,  as  also  the  agitation  of  those  poor  sections  of  rural 
society  culminating  now  and  then  in  voilence,  was  ignored  by  the 
Punjab  Government  which  continued  to  harp  on  the  myth  of  ‘the  social 
and  political  solidarity  of  agriculturists’,  right  from  the  few  big  land- 
lords that  there  might  be,  down  to  the  numerous  peasant  proprietors 
and  the  equally  numerous  tenants  and  agricultural  labourers,  many  of 
the  so  called  scheduled  castes.122 

120.  J.  <?.,  30  November,  1938,  p.  2,  speech  of  Sir  Sikandar. 

121.  P.  L.  A.  D.,  Vol.  V,  22  July,  1938,  p.  1585. 

122.  The  Punjab  Information  Bureau,  18  months  of  Provincial  Automony  (Lahore,  1939). 
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Some  Punjab  Historical  Material  in  England 
Now  Deposited  in  the  State  Archieves,  Patiala 

Dr  Kirpal  Singh* 


In  1964  the  Punjab  Government  deputed  me  to  collect  historical 
material  scattered  at  various  places  in  England.  This  assignment  was 
for  six  months  and  a very  limited  amount  was  sanctioned  for  the 
purpose.  Therefore  the  field  of  work  had  to  be  limited.  I decided  to 
collect  material  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Sikhs.  Now  the  question 
was  what  type  of  records  should  be  collected.  The  official  records  of 
the  Government  of  India  were  preserved  in  the  National  Archives  (the 
old  Imperial  Record  Office)  in  New  Delhi.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Governor- Generals  in  India  mostly  decided  the  important  matters  by 
undertaking  private  correspondence  with  their  superiors  in  England. 
Thus  the  private  correspondence  preserved  at  various  places  and  with 
various  families  indicates  the  real  minds  of  the  administrators.  This 
category  of  records  was  really  important  for  historical  assessment  of  any 
event  and  it  was  not  available  in  India.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  to 
study  and  collect  the  private  records.  Private  records  were  collected 
from  the  following  sources  : 

(1)  Family  Records  at  Penshurst 

The  Hardinge  family  at  Penshurst  is  an  historic  family  so  far  as 
history  of  India  is  concerned.  Two  Governor-Generals,  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge (1844-48)  and  the  Viceroy  Lord  Hardinge  (191 1-16)  belonged  to 
this  family.  The  latter  was  grandson  of  the  former.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Punjab  as  he  fought  the  first  Anglo-Sikh 
War  in  1845-46.  The  family  records  have  recently  been  divided  and 
have  been  preserved  at  three  places. 

(a)  At  Penshurst  : 

Most  of  the  records  left  at  Penshurst  are  private  letters  of  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  and  his  two  sons  who  were  then  in  India  alongwith  their 
father.  Numerous  letters  had  been  addressed  to  Lady  Hardinge,  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  These  records  were  microfilmed  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Lady  Helen  HardiDge.  Two  reels  were  brought  to  India.  (For 
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more  details  see  Some  Private  Letters  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  of  Penshurst, 
Punjab  History  Conference,  Second  Session  1966,  page  193-97.) 

(bj  1st  Baron  Charles  Hardinge’s  Private  Letters 

These  letters  were  first  preserved  in  the  family  records  at  Penshurst. 
Recently  they  have  been  acquired  by  Cambridge  University  from  where 
copies  were  secured.  These  letters  can  be  classified  in  two  categories: 

i)  First,  letters  addressed  by  Governors  and  members  of  the  Vice- 
roy’s Council  to  the  Viceroy. 

ii)  Secondly,  Viceroy’s  replies.  At  places  the  Viceroy  had  initiated 
the  correspondence  also.  Most  of  these  letters  have  been  marked  ‘ Private 
and  Confidential .’  These  letters  are  preserved  in  bound  volumes  and 
volume  no.  81-84  contain  reference  to  the  Punjab  affairs  and  throw  a 
fresh  light  on  the  various  issues.  (For  more  details  see  Lord  Hardinge's 
Private  Papers  relating  to  Punjab — Proceedings  of  Fifth  Session  of  Punjab 
History  Conference  1970,  pages  282-289,  and  ‘What  British  Thought  about 
Lajpat  Rai’  Tribune,  Jan.  26,  1966.) 

(c)  A portion  of  the  records  at  Penshurst  has  been  taken  by  a branch 
of  the  family  to  Canada  where  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  Mcgill  Uni- 
versity. This  section  of  records  could  not  be  consulted  by  me. 

(2)  Ogalby  Trust,  London 

The  private  and  personal  papers  of  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts 
(who  served  India  in  various  capacities — was  in  the  Movable  column  of 
Nicholson,  won  Dame  and  fame  during  the  Afghan  campaign  1878-1880 
and  served  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  from  1 885-1893)  and  that 
of  his  father  are  in  the  custody  of  Ogalby  Trust,  London,  and  have  been 
preserved  in  a Bank  there.  The  entire  collection  contains  about  a dozen 
of  boxes  full  of  historical  material,  the  detailed  catalogue  of  which  is 
available  from  English  Manuscript  Commission.  There  are  thirteen 
volumes,  some  newspaper  cuttings  and  some  stray  letters  of  General 
Sir  Abraham  Roberts  (father  of  Lord  Roberts)  which  relate  to  India. 
Selection  was  made  of  papers  relating  to  the  Punjab  and  their  microfilm 
was  brought  to  India.  This  collection  supplied  the  detailed  background 
of  Lord  Roberts’  achievements  mentioned  in  his  book  ‘Forty  one  years 
in  India.'  It  is  also  significant  as  it  relates  to  his  important  role  during 
his  regime  as  Commander-in-Chief.  (For  more  details  see  Private 
Collection  of  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts-Proceedings  of  First  Session 
of  the  Punjab  History  Conference  1965,  pages  159-164.) 
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(3)  United  Services  Museum,  Edinbourgh 

Edinbourgh  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland.  A number  of  per- 
sons from  Scotland  came  to  India.  One  Col.  Alexander  MacLeod  fought 
in  the  Second  Sikh  War  and  belonged  to  Her  Majesty’s  61th  Foot 
Regiment.  His  son  was  also  in  British  army  posted  in  England.  In  order 
to  acquaint  his  son  he  used  to  write  him  letters  giving  details  of  the 
battles  in  which  he  participated.  After  the  battle  of  Chillianwala  he  was 
promoted  as  Brigadier.  There  are  twenty  letters  in  all  and  cover  the 
period  from  March  19,  1846  to  July  27,  1849. 

(4)  University  of  Edinbourgh 

Edinbourgh  Review  was  an  important  journal  giving  information  re- 
garding India.  The  copies  of  its  extracts  relating  to  Punjab  were  acquired. 

(5)  Church  Missionary  Society,  London 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  had  a number  of  its  branches  in 
Punjab.  These  branches  used  to  send  report  to  their  head  quarters.  The 
records  of  this  society  give  lot  of  information  regarding  the  activities  of 
the  various  missionary  centres  in  the  Punjab. 

(6)  Oxford  University  Library 

Sir  Attar  Singh  of  Bhadour  used  to  write  letters  to  the  Viceroy.  A 
number  of  his  letter's  are  preserved  there  in  the  Macdonell  Papers. 

(7)  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Edinbourgh 

It  is  a very  important  Library  in  Scotland  but  it  contains  a few 
records  relating  to  the  Punjab.  Watson  Collection  is  one  of  them.  It 
gives  circumstances  leading  to  the  First  Sikh  War. 

(8)  European  manuscript  section.  Old  India  Office  Library 
This  section  of  o'd  India  Office  Library  contains  the  private  papers 

of  important  persons  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration. It  contains  very  important  letters  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Punjab.  Detailed  list  of  documents  brought  is  given  in  this  article. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  Maharaja  Dal  ip  Singh’s  letters,  Lord  Cross 
correspondence  with  Lord  Dufferin  relating  to  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh. 
Nicholson’s  Diary  giving  detailed  events  during  1857-  Herbert  Edwardes’ 
collection,  etc. 

(9;  European  manuscript  section,  British  Museum 

This  section  contains  the  private  papers  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum.  Some  of  the  documents  throw  a flood  of  light  on  various 
events  connected  with  the  Punjab.  Detailed  list  of  microfilmed  material 
is  given  separately.  Following  are  the  important  acquisitions  : — 
Broughton  papers,  Ripon  papers,  diaries  of  Robert  Needham  Cust, 
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Broadfoot  papers,  etc.  In  the  Ripon  papers  there  is  a letter  written  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Egerton  saying  ‘I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
allow  the  management  of  the  Sikh  temples  to  fall  into  hands  of  a 
committee  emancipated  from  the  Government  control.’ 

(10)  Newspapers 

Extract  copies  of  The  Mofossilite,  Meeruth,  relating  to  the  years 
1847,  1848,  1849  and  the  Delhi  Gazeitee,  Delhi,  for  the  years  1837-1845 
have  been  acquired  from  old  India  Office  Library. 

List  of  the  Material 

British  Museum 
1.  European  Mss.  Section 

Add.  Mss  40875-7,  Ripon  Papers  Letters  discuss  generally  the  policy 
to  be  followed  after  First  Sikh  War.  Role  of  Gulab  Singh,  justi- 
fication of  Hardinge’s  action,  etc  , are  given  there. 

Add.  Mss.  43692-3,  Ripon  Papers — Gives  miscellaneous  subjects  like 
Rival  claims  of  Faridkot  and  Nabha,  grant  of  land  to  Gurdwara 
Tarn  Taran,  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh’s  visit  to  Punjab,  etc. 

Add.  Mss.  45390-406,  Diaries  of  Robert  Needham  Cust—  Day  to  day 
account  of  his  career,  his  meetings  with  Raja  of  Ladwa,  his 
relations  with  Broadfoot,  his  interviews  with  the  Sikh  Chiefs, 
details  of  the  battles  of  the  First  Sikh  War-General  condition  of  the 
Punjab  after  annexation,  etc. 

Add.  Mss.  40127-31,  Broadfoot  Papers — It  gives  his  relations  with 
Raja  Golab  Singh,  details  of  Battle  of  Mudki,  corres.  with  Robert 
Needham  Cust,  etc. 

Add.  Mss.  13576-78,  Broadfoot  Papers — Anglo-Sikh  relations  before 
1809,  etc. 

Add.  Mss.  36475-80,  Broughton  Papers— Description  of  the  Second 
Sikh  War,  discussion  about  the  Military  strategy.  Disarming  of 
Sikh  population,  other  Punjab  problems,  etc. 

Add.  Mss.  40466,  Broughton  Papers— High  level  discussion  : whether 
Punjab  was  to  be  annexed  or  retained  after  1st  Sikh  War,  etc. 

Add.  Mss.  46186,  Broughton  Papers — Letters  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  Sir 
H.  Madock  reg.  Second  Sikh  War. 

Add.  Mss.  48590,  Broughton  Papers— Letters  from  H.T.  Thakar  to 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  reg.  ietaining  troops  at  Kangra. 

Oriental  Section 

Oriental  1 125,  Tahmas  Namah,  Adi  Granth. 

Oriental  1918,  Catalogue  of  Hindi,  Punjabi  and  Hindustani  Mss. 
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State  Paper  Sectioa 

S.  P.  U.  1/3,  Minute  by  C.H.  Aitchison  reg.  the  Punjab  Administration. 

S.  P.  U.  1/4,  Report  on  the  above  noted  minute. 

S.  290/3,  Memo,  by  the  Viceroy,  O.  Dwyer’s  reply,  1916. 

India  Office  Library,  London 

Mss.  Eur.  E.  213/1,  Diary  of  the  Expedition  to  Bannoo  with  the  Sikh 
Force  Feb.  1847.  It  is  documented  with  Parwanas  in  Persian. 

Mss.  Eur.  E.  202,  Journal  covering  the  period  of  10th  June,  1839  to 
1861  of  Sgt.  Major  George  Carten  gives  the  description  of  Sikh 
Wars  deals  with  some  post  annexation  problems. 

Reel  No.  576,  Record  of  Services  of  Sir  Henry  Ricket  during  Indian 
Mutiny,  1857. 

Reel  No.  821,  Miscellaneous  letters — it  includes  letters  of  Maharaja 
Dalip  Singh  to  Lord  Salisbury. 

Mss.  Eur.  211/1-3,  Herbert  Edward’s  collection — all  these  letters  relate 
to  Mutiny  in  1857  in  Punjab  and  the  neighbouring  territories. 

Mss.  Eur.  212/2,  Various  letters  of  Nicholson- writes  to  various  persons 
during  and  after  the  2nd  Sikh  War. 

Mss.  Eur.  212/3,  Nicholson’s  diary  giving  details  of  the  events  in  the 
Punjab  during  Mutiny  of  1857,  etc. 

Mss.  Eur.  F.  86/32,  86/48,  18/40,  18/42,  18/44,  Sir  Richard  Temples 
collection — Magisterial  reports  and  notes  1849.  First  Punjab 
Adm.  Report  in  Mss.  General  Report  on  the  Adm.  of  the  Punjab,  etc. 

Board’s  collection  Volume  2283,  2159,  Judicial  arrangement.  Revenue 
Affairs,  Jagirs,  right  of  Pattidari  and  settlement,  etc.,  of  the  trans- 
Sutlej  territory  by  John  Lawrence  and  other  Miscellaneous  issues 
like  the  death  of  Maharaja  Karam  Singh  of  Patiala. 

Political  Files  1907  and  1909,  Prince  Victor  Duleep  Singh  and  Prince 
Frederick  Duleep  Singh. 

Volume  No.  143-4,  148  Home  Miscellaneous,  The  activities  of  the  Sikhs 
during  the  19th  Century. 

Volume  No.  521,  556  Home  Miscellaneous,  Sikhs  relation  with  Rohillas 
and  Marathas. 

Volume  No.  485,  51 1,  592-4,  Home  Miscellaneous,  Metcalfe  proceed 
towards  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh-his  various  letters  giving  details  of 
negotiations  at  various  stages. 

Volume  No.  650-64  Home  Miscellaneous,  Anglo  Sikh  relations  during  the 
time  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  case  of  Nepal,  Kashmir  and  Kangra. 
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Eur.  Mss.  E 243  Vol.  23-27,  Cross  Collection,  An  account  of  Maharaja 
Dalip  Singh  and  his  activities  in  Russia,  etc. 

Eur.  Mss.  E.  243,  17-20,  Cross  Collection — Lord  Cross  letters  to  Lord 
Dufferin  detailing  various  .activities  of  Maharaja  Duleep  Singh. 
Reel  No.  633,  Description  of  the  First  Sikh  War  and  the  Sikhs — Dalho- 
usie’s  letters. 

Vol.  58  Judicial  and  Public  1881 — Multan  Hindu-Muslim  riots. 

The  Mofossilite,  Meeruth,  For  1847-9,  These  volumes  describe  the  events 
in  the  Lahore  Court,  popular,  reaction  of  the  British. 

The  Delhi  Gazettee,  Delhi,  For  1837-1845,  These  volumes  describe  the 
events  in  the  Lahore  Court  and  popular  reaction  of  the  British. 

II.  Panjabi  Manuscripts 

Mss.  Panj.  B.  10,  By  Mehar  Singh,  1859,  Punjab  Da  Roshan  Kissa, 
extracts  relating  to  the  Sikh  period  and  Sikh  Wars. 

Mss.  Panj.  B.  40.  An  illustrated  Janam-Sakhi  of  Siri  Guru  Nanak; 
Dev  ji,  dated  1734  A.  D. 

Mss.  Pan.  D.  3 (S.  3225) — Fly  leave,  Index  and  Colophon  of  the 
Adi  Granth  Copy. 

III.  Persian  Manuscripts 

Per.  Ms.  1534,  Ibrat  Namah,  Kamraj. 

Per.  M.  250  and  251,  Tarikh-i-Sahadat-i-Furrurkhayar  and  Shahadat- 
i-Mohammud  Shah. 

IV.  Parliamentary  Papers 

Volume  Number  Immigration  of  Asiatics  into  Canada. 

1908  L.  XXI,  599,  4118,  1919  IXV-931,  534,  1911  LV-No.  50 
Punjab  Disturbances  East  India  (Persecution  for  speeches). 

V.  Booklets  Pamphlets,  etc..  Published  in  England 

1.  British  editions  of  the  Reports  of  Administration  in  the  Punjab , 
1849  and  1850-51. 

2.  Agony  of  the  Punjab,  by  Lala  Lajpat  Rai. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Meer  Ibrahim  Khan. 

4.  General,  Gilbert,  Raid  to  Khyber. 

5.  Four  Year’s  Service  in  India. 

6.  Papers  relating  to  the  late  Hostilities  on  the  North  Western 
Frontier. 

Paintings  Section  of  the  British  Museum  : 

1.  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  at  the  time  of  Cremation. 

2.  Raja  Dina  Nath  on  Horseback. 

3.  Rulers  of  Phulkian  States. 

4.  Raja  Dhian  Singh. 
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India  office  : Paintings  Section 

Paintings  by  Henry  Yole  1.  Nihang  Mohan  Singh.  2.  Army 
Crossing  the  Sultej  on  the  10th  Feb.,  1846.  3.  Dewan  Mul  Raj. 

V Private  Persons  University  Libraries;  Record  Offices,  etc. 

1.  Cambridge  University  Library. 

Extracts  from  Hardinge  Papers,  1911,  Vol.  JX.  I.,  Vol.  81-84. 
These  letters  give  information  regarding  various  persons  like 
Maharaja  Patiala,  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  etc. 

2.  National  Library  of  Scottland,  Edinbourgh. 

Extracts  from  M.S.  1855 — Correspondence  of  Browns-Mss.  599 
Wat-son  Collection.  It  deals  with  the  circumstances  leading  to 
the  First  Sikh  War.  It  also  deals  with  tbe  career  of  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh. 

3.  Scottish  Record  Office. 

Muniment  No.  3831 — Lord  Hardinge’s  letter  to  Lord  Clerk. 

4.  University  of  Edinbourgh. 

Extracts  from  the  Edinbourgh  Review,  1840,1849,  1866,  1871, 
1873.  The  articles  are  on  the  Punjab  affairs,  and  the  Sikhs  and 
Sikh  Wars. 

5.  United  Services  Museum,  Edinbourgh. 

L.  828,49  (61-828)  i)  Alexander,  MacLeod’s  correspondence. 
This  relates  to  the  Second  Sikh  War. 

6.  Lady  Hardinge  of  Penshurst  Collection. 

Extracts  from  : 

1.  Letters  from  Hardinge  and  his  sons,  1840,  1845-8. 

2.  Letters  Volumes  I and  II. 

These  letters  throw  new  light  on  the  causes  and  events  of 
the  First  Sikh  War. 

7.  Extracts  from  C.  236,  Macdonell  Papers  II.  It  contains  some 
letters  of  Sir  Attar  Singh  Bhadotir. 

(2050)-2355- Part-II , Persian  Mss.  Ranjit  Singh  Namah. 

8.  S.O.A.S.  London. 

Extracts  from  Population  Transfers  in  Asia.  It  relates  to 
Crossmigration  of  population  in  India  in  1947. 

9.  Ogalby  Trust  Army  Museum-London. 

Extracts  from  the  following  : 

AR  II/X,  1/43.  Ar.  20/118-122.  Corres.  Vol.  IV  and  X. 
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1.  This  relates  to  Sir  Robert,  personal  corres.  relating  to  the 
Punjab  affairs. 

10.  Church  Missionary  Society,  London. 

File  Nos.  0 38/47,0  45/2-4,  C.I  1/106 1 ,/87- 1 39/69/208 - 80. 
These  letters  relate  to  the  Missions  and  their  work  at  Amrit- 
sar, Batala  and  their  impact  on  the  Sikhs. 

11.  Library  Royal  Commonwealth  Society,  London. 

Extracts  from  the  following  : — 

S.J.  4 Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Services,  Institution 
D.  8013 , Journal  of  Manchester  Geographical  Society, \ ol.  XXII, 
XIX,  S.J.  II,  India  Ceylon  Strait  Settlements.  These  articles 
relate  to  the  Punjab  and  its  problems. 

12.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Persian  Mss.  No.  74 . Khalsa  Nama,  appears  to  be  a different 
copy. 

13.  Literary  Times,  London. 

Extracts  from  1856-8,  and  1864,  contain  information  reg.  the 
Sikhs  in  Ceylon,  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh,  etc. 
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Correspondence 


1723,  Buchanan  St. 

Marysville,  CA.  95901, 
June  21,  1976. 

Dear  Dr.  Ganda  Singh  : 

I know  you  will  be  interested  in  this  latest  picture  of  the  Gurduara 
at  Yuba  City.  Many  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  last  couple 
years.  The  fence  has  been  put  up  all  around,  because  of  vandalism. 
All  the  space  around  the  building  has  been  paved  as  a parking  lot.  A 
fine  modern  house  has  been  completed  at  the  left  rear  as  you  look  at  it 
from  the  front,  for  the  Giayni’s  Residence,  not  occupied  yet,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  regular  Giayni  in  charge  now.  The  ornamental  Gateway 
is  a recent  addition.  The  inside  rooms  have  been  carpeted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Langar  Hall  for  obvious  reasons  this  is  bare  cement  floor. 

A month  ago  a bus  load  of  students  making  the  Choir  of  the 
Yuba  City  High  School  went  through  the  guard  rail  and  fell  upside 
down  30  feet  below,  killing  28  children  and  one  teacher  (due  to  faulty 
brakes).  There  are  a goodly  number  of  Sikh  children  in  the  Yuba  City 
High  School,  but  none  of  them  were  in  the  bus.  However,  a Memorial 
Service  was  held  in  the  Gurduara  for  the  victims,  class  mates  of  Sikhs, 
and  $ 2000  was  given  to  the  High  School  Memorial  Fund.  I am  proud 
of  the  Gurduara  officials  for  that.  This  is  a progressive  community. 

We  hope  you  will  come  this  way  for  another  visit. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sd /-  Clinton  Loehlin 
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